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CLUMBER    SPANIELS. 


BY    "CLUMBER. 

HE  Clumber  spaniel    is   unquestionably  the 
aristocrat  of  the  spaniel  family,  in  compari- 
son with   whom   his  modern   black  brother 
of  the  benches  is  a  mere  parvenu,  and  the  Irish  water 
spaniel  as  an  unkempt  kern    to   a   polished    gentleman. 
The   grave   and   somewhat  weird   Sussex    cannot    equal 
him  in  dignity  of  demeanor,  and  the  busy  little  Cocker, 
with  his  fussy  usefulness,  neat  and  taking  though  he  be, 
is    commonplace  beside    the    handsome    Clumber,  whose 
manners — solemn,  slow  and  almost  dull — are  yet  stamped 
with  that  repose  which  the  least  imaginative  may  easily 
conceive  rests  on  the  proud  consciousness  of  his  long  descent. 

So  writes  Hugh  "Dalziel,  and  so  admirably  does  he  put  it  that  the  writer  cannot 
conceive  a  more  fitting  prelude  for  an  article  on  the  Clumber  spaniel. 

Specimens  of  the  breed  are  but  rarely  met  with  in  America,  and  until  of  late 
years  were  scarce  even  in  England,  where  they  were  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
noblemen  and  country  gentlemen,  who  kept  them  on  their  estates  for  shooting, 
and  were  chary  of  disposing  of  surplus  stock  to  any  but  their  immediate  friends, 
who,  in  their  turn,  maintained  them  for  their  private  uses.  Did  an  outsider  therefore 
desire  to  obtain  a  specimen  he  could  only  procure  it  clandestinely  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  gamekeeper,  who  could  report  having  destroyed  a  puppy,  whereas  he  had 
sold  it  and  pocketed  the  proceeds  of  his  dishonesty.  It  is  therefore  easy  of  com- 
prehension that  under  these  circumstances  but  few  were  disseminated  among  the 
general  public. 

When  the  late  Duke  of  Newcastle  became  financially  embarrassed,  and  his  estates, 
and  all  pertaining  thereto,  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  creditors  for  their  benefit  until 
his  decease,  the  estates  being  entailed,  the  latter  perceived  at  once  the  profits  which 
would  accrue  to  their  breeding  these  eagerly  sought  after  dogs  for  sale.  Hence  the 
comparative  ease  with  which  Clumbers  can  be  obtained  in  Great  Britain  at  the  present 
time,  though  high-class  animals  are  still  most  difficult  to  procure,  as  the  writer  has 
good  reason  to  know. 

Colonel  Hamilton,  in  his  "Reminiscences  of  an  Old  Sportsman,"  writes  :  "  A  spaniel, 
known  as  the  Clumber  breed — so  named  from  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  seat,  his 
Grace  always  shooting  with  them  in  his  woods — is  much  sought  after  by  sports- 
men."    As  he  mentions  having  been  blinded  at  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  and  he  could 
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not  well  pursue  the  sports  of  the  field  in 
that  condition,  or  know  much  of  them,  it 
must  be  inferred  the  breed  has  for  a  long 
time  been  known  to  British  sportsmen  for 
their  superior  working  capabilities. 

Their  associations  from  the  outset  have 
been  aristocratic.  Imported  into  Eng- 
land upward  of  two  hundred  years  ago 
from  the  kennels  of  the  Due  de  Nouailles 
in  France,  X>y  a  Duke  of  Newcastle,  they 
were  taken  to  his  seat,  Clumber  House,  in 
Nottinghamshire,  from  which  place,  as  be- 
fore mentioned  in  the  extract  from  Colonel 
Hamilton's  book,  they  derive  their  name. 

By  some  it  is  claimed  that  the  Clumber 
is  the  original  land  spaniel,  and  their  con- 
tention is  certainly  sustained  by  weighty 
evidence.  In  the  "  Master  of  Game,"  by 
Edmund  de  Langley,  published  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  best  "  hound  "  for 
hawking  is  called  a  "  spaynel,  because  the 
nature  of  him  cometh  from  Spain  ;  not- 
withstanding that  they  are  to  be  found  in 
other  countries."  He  further  says  that  this 
"hound"  should  be  of  "  faire  hewe,  white 
and  tawne,"  and  not  too  "  jough,"  i.  <?.,  rough 
or  shaggy,  and  that  his  tail  should  be 
"rough."  This  book  goes  on  to  describe 
with  remarkable  exactitude,  save  in  one 
particular,  the  characteristics  of  a  Clum- 


ber of  the  present  day,  the  exception 
being  that  the  muteness  of  the  breed  is  not 
particularized. 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  a 
Doctor  Johannes  Caius,  said  to  have  been 
the  court  physician,  published  a  book  enti- 
tled "  Dogges,"  and  in  it  he  tells  us  that 
"  the  Spaniell  is  so  named  from  Spaine, 
whence  they  came.  The  most  part  of  their 
skynnes  are  white,  and  if  they  are  marcked 
with  any  spottes  they  are  commonly 
red."  This  indicates  that  the  breed  now 
known  as  the  Clumber  spaniel  existed  in 
the  worthy  doctor's  time  as  well  as  in 
that  of  De  Langley,  more  especially  as  no 
other  variety  of  the  spaniel  family  an- 
swers his  description  as  to  coloring.  The 
markings  displayed  by  the  Clumber  fre- 
quently run  to  a  dark  color,  which  might 
be  termed  red.  In  fact,  the  writer,  when 
followed  by  Clumbers  marked  with  the 
most  orthodox  shades  of  lemon  or  orange, 
has  heard  the  street  boys  exclaim  :  "  Oh  ! 
look  at  all  the  dogs  with  the  white  bodies 
and  the -red  ears  !" 

It  would,  therefore,  seem  not  only  pos- 
sible, but  probable,  that  the  ancient 
"  hounds "  of  Edmund  de  Langley  were 
identical  with  the  dogs  imported  into  Eng- 
land by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.     Other 
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theorists  again  maintain  that  the  Cltimber 
originated  from  a  cross  between  the  Sus- 
sex spaniel  and  the  Turnspit  (a  very  long, 
low  dog,  so  named  from  his  being  used  in 
the  olden  times  to  turn  the  treadle  which 
revolved  the  spit  on  which  the  meat 
roasted  before  the  fire  ;  the  breed  is  now 
extinct)  ;  but  this  theory,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  writer,  is  undeserving  of  considera- 
tion. 

Still  another  theory  is  that  he  is  derived 
from  a  cross  between  the  French  Basset 
hound  and  the  common  land  spaniel  ;  and 
this,  in  my  mind,  is  far  the  more  credible 
of  the  two  ;  the  long,  low  body,  short 
coat,  short  legs,  which  ever  display  an  in- 
clination to  "crook,"  and  peculiar  baying 
bark  when  excited,  admitting  the  thought 
that  there  may  be  a  cross  of  this  hound 
somewhere  in  their  pedigree.  Still,  I  am 
inclined  to  the  belief  that  they  are  the  de- 


House,  Dorset,  many  years  before.  Their 
super-excellent  field  qualities  at  once  com- 
mended them  to  the  "  Blue  Nose  "  sports- 
men and  they  were  snapped  up  by  them 
on  every  opportunity.  Since  this  initial 
importation  many  others  have  been 
brought  into  Arcadie  by  officers  of  the 
garrison  at  Halifax  and  others,  and  that 
province  may  be  considered  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Clumber  spaniel  in  America. 
Of  late  years,  Ottawa,  the  capital  of 
the  Dominion,  has  sprung  into  promi- 
nence among  doggy  men  for  the  excellence 
of  its  spaniels  of  this  breed,,  having 
produced  the  four  best  ever  exhibited 
in  America — Champion  Johnny,  Drake, 
Champion  Newcastle  and  Tyne.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  this  invincible 
quartette  is  the  fruit  of  a  single  litter. 
Their  sire  Ben  was  imported  by  ex-Sur- 
veyor General  Russell,  costing  fifty  guin- 
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scendantsof  the"spaynel  "  of  De  Langley. 
Probably  the  first  brought  into  America 
were  imported  by  the  late  Major  Venables, 
of  the  Ninety-seventh  Regiment,  when  sta- 
tioned at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1842. 
He  was  possessed  of  an  extremely  pure 
strain,  which  he  had  obtained  from  the  ken- 
nels of  Marwood  Yeatman,  Esq.,  The  Stock 


eas  when  one  year  old.  He  was  of  direct 
Clumber  House  descent,  as  was  also  their 
dam  Joan,  whose  sire  and  dam,  Flirt  and 
Flash,  were  imported  by  Captain  Todd,  of 
the  Eighty-Seventh  Regiment,  direct  from 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  kennels  at  Clum- 
ber. 

It    is    noteworthy  that    Canadian-bred 
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Clumbers  have  almost  monopolized  the 
prize  money  at  bench  shows  wherever 
exhibited  in  this  country.  Those  bred  in 
the  United  States  seem  to  stand  no  chance 
with  them. 

Keen-nosed,  obedient,  and  withal,  pas- 
sionately fond  of  his  work,  he  is  the  beau 
ideal  of  the  sportsman's  dog.  Among  his 
many  good  qualities  is  one  that  should 
especially  recommend  him  to  the  average 
sportsman,  who  has  but  little  time  to 
spend  at  shooting,  much  less  breaking  a 
dog — namely,  that  he  is  a  natural  worker 
and  needs  but  little  training. 

When  on  game  he  is  perfectly  mute, 
which  is  of  course  a  great  recommenda- 
tion, as  nothing  disturbs  game  more  than 
the  yapping  of  a  noisy  dog. 

It  is  quite  the  fashion  among  sportsmen 
to  decry  the  Clumber's  working  capabili- 
ties ;  to  say  "  they're  too  big"  or  "too 
clumsy,"  and  frequently  conclude  by  in- 
forming you  gravely  that  "  they're  no 
good  anyway."  But  happily  their  dictum 
with  the  cognoscenti  does  not  bear  much 
weight.  No  one  who  would  speak  in  such 
a  strain  could  have  seen  a  good  Clumber 
at  work.  The  writer  has  tried  them  very 
often  and  has  never  kntfwn  them  to  fail. 
He  has  worked  one,  Champion  Johnny, 
the  heaviest  in  America,  for  seventeen 
consecutive  days,  not  even  resting  on  Sun- 
days, he  blushes  to  admit,  in  marsh  land 
of  the  most  tiring  description,  and  on  the 
last  day  the  dog  was,  to  all  appearances, 
as  fresh  and  eager  to  continue  as  on  the 
first.  He  has  worked  a  team  of  the  heavi- 
est Clumbers  for  sixteen  days  on  ruffed 
grouse,  barring  Sundays,  in  the  roughest 
country  it  has  ever  been  his  lot  to  tramp. 
They  were  weary  at  the  end  to  be  sure, 
and  foot  sore,  but  by  no  means  tired  out. 


The  writer  could  fill  pages  in  recording 
how  Clumbers  have  not  tired  out,  but  could 
not  quote  one  instance  of  their  having 
done  so. 

All  writers  of  works  on  the  dog  speak 
highly  of  their  capabilities  in  the  field, 
save  "  Stonehenge,"  who  says  he  is  not  a 
poor  man's  dog,  as  he  soon  tires,  and  less 
than  two  or  three  couple  would  be  useless 
in  a  covert  of  average  size  ;  but  my  per- 
sonal experience  and  that  of  my  confreres 
has  proved  these  statements  false  in  every 
particular.  Mr.  George  Piers,  of  Nova 
Scotia,  who  probably  kills  more  game  than 
any  professional  or  amateur  in  the  Mari- 
time Provinces,  although  he  generally 
keeps  two  couple  or  more  of  Clumbers, 
has  taken  of  late  years  to  using  only  one 
or  two,  who,  he  says,  do  more  work  than 
any  team  composed  of  dogs  of  other  breeds 
that  he  has  seen.  His  bitch,  Belle  II., 
he  characterizes  as  "a  host  in  herself," 
and  able  and  willing  to  do  the  work  of  a 
team.  The  writer  is  happy  to  be  able  to 
say  that  he  owns  Clumbers  of  the  same 
calibre,  and  knows  of  more  in  other 
hands. 

"  Idstone,"  in  his  book,  writes  :  "  A 
great  deal  of  sport  may  be  had  over  a 
brace  of  Clumbers,  which  are  as  many  as 
a  man  can  well  manage  to  do  with."  He 
also  speaks  of  them  in  connection  with 
the  great  artist,  Moreland,  as  "  evidently 
the  dog  of  his  time,  as  it  will  be  of  all 
time." 

To  still  further  show  the  absurdity  of 
dubbing  the  Clumber  useless  in  the  field, 
I  will  yet  again  quote  "  Idstone  :  "  "  In 
thick  covert,  whenever  it  is  over  two  feet 
six  or  three  feet  high,  these  spaniels 
should  be  used  in  preference  to  any  other 
sort  of  dog.     *     *     *     He  is  admirably 
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constructed  for  beating  thick  woodlands, 
gorse  or  ling,  as  he  can  get  under  it,  and 
in  deep,  dead  fern,  beaten  down  by  wind, 
rain  or  snow,  he  is  invaluable,  as  he  goes 
ahead  and  flushes  game  which,  but  for 
Clumbers,  would  squat  close,  run  back  or 
lie  perdu  to  a  certainty."  He  was  a 
practical  sportsman,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
highest  authorities  on  the  dog  that  ever 
lived,  and  his  opinion  consequently  should 
carry  great  weight. 

Their  wonderfully  acute  sense  of  smell 
and  great  power  constitute  them  retriev- 
ers of  the  first  order  of  merit.  Rough  in- 
deed must  the  water  be  and  treacherous 
the  marsh  from  which  they  cannot  bring  a 
duck,  and  impenetrable  the  covert  from 
which  they  fail  to  retrieve  the  grouse  or 
cock  that  has  fallen  a  victim  to  their  mas- 
ter's double  barrel. 

On  one  occasion  when  I  took  a  Clumber 
puppy  out  for  his  initial  hunt  he  captured 
a  flapper  and  brought  it  to  me  uninjured. 
Thinking  to  rear  it  for  use  as  a  decoy,  I 
secured  it  carefully  in  my  game  bag  and 
returned  to  camp.  As  rain  was  falling,  I 
placed  the  duckling  under  the  shade  of  a 
tree  and  went  inside  the  tent  for  shelter. 
Some  time  after,  on  going  out  to  look  at 
my  capture,  I  found  that  "  the  bird  had 
flown,"  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  the 
flapper  had  flapped.  Thoughtlessly  I  said 
to  the  puppy,  "  Go  seek  !  "  and  returned 
to  the  tent,  where  I  lay  down  and  forgot 
all  about  the  matter  until  my  little  beauty, 
full  fifteen  minutes  after,  trotted  in  with 
the  bird  and  laid  it  unhurt  at  my  feet.  He 
was  covered  with  mud  from  head  to  foot, 


and,  to  all  appearances,  had  had  a  long 
chase.  When  we  remember  the  many 
wiles  of  the  wily  duck,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  this  was  a  most  remarkable 
performance  for  a  puppy  out  "  after  duck  " 
for  the  first  time. 

Apropos  of  retrieving,  a  friend  told  me 
a  short  time  since  of  some  decidedly  back- 
handed  work  done  by  a  puppy  of  his.  He 
could  not  understand  how  it  was  his  ducks 
were  disappearing.  On  coming  into  camp 
from  the  shooting  grounds  he  would  lay 
his  birds  inside  the  tent,  and,  on  returning 
to  look  them  over  soon  after,  would  find 
that  one  or  two  more  had  disappeared. 
At  last  he  secreted  himself  and  watched 
for  the  thief.  Soon  he  saw  the  puppy 
look  about  to  see  if  he  were  near,  then 
steal  into  the  tent,  take  up  a  bird  from  the 
heap,  hide  it  and  return  for  another.  He 
could  not  induce  her  to  restore  them 
again,  nor  to  go  anywhere  near  her  cache, 
although  she  was  a  first-rate  retriever, 
and,  in  all  but  this,  obedience  itself. 

If  there  are  birds  in  the  neighborhood, 
the  sportsman  may  rest  assured  that  his 
Clumber  will  find  them,  as  they  are  most 
thorough  and  persistent  workers,  and,  as 
before  mentioned,  have  marvelously  keen 
scent. 

Last  spring  I  was  summoned  to  the 
country  to  recapture  a  young  bitch  that 
I  had  sent  up  to  my  country  kennels.  Ter- 
rified with  the  noise  of  the  journey  by 
train  and  by  the  rough  handling  of  the 
"  baggage  smashers,"  she  had  slipped  her 
collar  and  escaped  into  the  brush.  I  at 
once  commenced  the  search,  taking  with 
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me  a  pointer  and  a  setter,  and  was  much 
struck  with  the  seeming  scarcity  of  ruffed 
grouse.  My  quest  that  day  was  fruitless, 
so  a  week  later  was  resumed,  a  Clumber 
this  time  being  my  companion.  No  sooner 
had  I  entered  the  woods  than  he  began 
flushing  birds,  and  continued  doing  so  for 
fourteen  hours,  when  I  at  last  came  upon 
the  truant. 

The  poor  creature  had  become  quite 
crazed  with  fear,  and,  at  the  sound  of  the 
human  voice  or  sight  of  anyone,  would 
fly  as  if  possessed.  She  had  been  without 
food  for  a  week.  When  she  realized  that 
it  was  her  master  who  was  calling  her,  and 
recognized  her  playmate,  Johnny,  she  went 
on  like  a  mad  thing,  and  for  some  time 
would  not  touch  the  food  I  offered  her, 
though  crying  ceaselessly  from  hunger. 

How  wonderful  is  the  disposition  of  the 
dog  !  Maude,  when  following  me  to  the 
farm,  would  go  up  to  and  make  friends 
with  the  very  people  from  whom  she  had 
been  fleeing  all  the  week.  Her  master 
was  with  her  ;  that  made  the  difference. 

A  friend  has  a  young  bitch  of  whom  he 
is  very  fond,  and  who  reciprocates  his 
affection.  He  is  subject  to  sudden  and 
very  violent  fits,  and  one  evening,  feeling 
that  an  attack  was  coming  on,  lay  down 
on  the  bed,  Zoe,  as  usual,  beside  him.  He 
was  found  in  an  unconscious  state  by  a 
man  of  whom  the  bitch   was  very  fond, 


and,  fearing  that  she  might 
be  injured  by  her  master  in 
his  convulsions,  he  lifted  her 
off  the  bed,  and,  despite  her 
s  t  r  u  gg  1  e  s  ,  shut  her  up  in 
another  room.  Since  then, 
at  sight  of  him,  she  will  attack 
most  savagely,  nor  will  the 
application  of  the  whip  force 
her  to  any  state  more  amica- 
ble than  an  armed  neutrality. 
As  an  instance  of  the  affec- 
tion of  a  dog  for  its  master, 
or,  as  in  this  case,  mistress, 
the  following  is  remarkable  : 

A  sister  of  the  writer,  when 
a  mere  baby,  was  given  a  ter- 
rier puppy.  They  grew  up 
together,  and  the  love  be- 
tween Blitz  and  his  little  mis- 
tress  grew  stronger  and 
stronger.  Wherever  the  girl 
went  the  dog  went  also.  But 
a  war  came  on,  and  we  were 
forced  to  leave  our  home.  My 
mother  sent  my  sister  and 
eldest  brother  away  first,  in- 
tending to  follow  later  with  her  other 
children  and,  of  course,  Blitz. 

When  he  saw  his  mistress  leaving  him 
he  was  wild  with  grief,  and,  to  prevent  his 
following  the  carriage,  was  shut  up.  That 
night  my  mother  heard  the  dismal  howl- 
ing of  a  dog  in  the  direction  of  my  sis- 
ter's room,  and,  knowing  it  was  the  little 
terrier,  thought  no  more  of  it. 

Next  morning  Blitz  did  not  appear  as 
usual  at  the  breakfast  table,  and,  wonder- 
ing at  it,  my  mother  went  to  his  mistress' 
room  to  look  for  him. 

The  door  was  ajar,  and  looking  in  she 
saw  the  dog  lying  upon  the  bed,  seeming- 
ly asleep.  He  did  not  move  at  her  call, 
so  she  went  in  and  placed  a  hand  upon 
him  ;  but,  to  her  horror,  he  was  cold  in 
death.     He  had  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

From  time  to  time  marvelous  traits  of 
intelligence  exhibit  themselves  in  dogs, 
and  the  following  is  a  remarkable  instance 
of  their  power  of  reason  : 

My  windows  look  out  on  the  kennel  yard, 
so  when  I  am  sitting  in  the  house  the 
dogs  know  of  it  at  once.  One  of  them, 
the  Clumber,  Champion  Johnny,  learned 
to  open  the  back  door  and  so  get  in  to 
me  ;  but  the  others  followed,  and  this  he 
did  not  like.  A  few  days  after  he  came 
into  my  room  alone,  and,  wondering  at  it, 
I  went  downstairs  to  inquire  into  the  rea- 
son.    The  door  was  shut  and  on  my  ask- 
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ing  the  cook  whether  she  had  closed  it  I 
was  told  that  "Johnny  done  it  himself." 
I  did  not  believe  her,  and  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing hid  and  awaited  developments. 
Soon  I  saw  Johnny  quietly  open  the  door, 
walk  in  and  deliberately  shut  it  after  him. 
This  he  was  frequently  seen  to  do  by 
others  as  well  as  myself. 

An  old  spaniel  we  once  owned,  who  re- 
joiced in  the  name  of  Jack,  distinguished 
himself  by  his  wonderful  "  learning  "  in- 
stinct many  years  ago. 

We  were  living  at  our  summer  house  on 
the  isle  of  Orleans,  below  Quebec,  at  the 
time.  My  brother  having  business  at 
Three  Rivers,  a  place  between  Montreal 
and  Quebec,  went  there  one  day  by  steam- 
boat, taking  Jack  with  him.  The  dog  had 
a  strange  and  unconquerable  aversion  to 
water,  and  on  my  brother's  thoughtlessly 
pushing  him  off  the  wharf  was  bitterly 
offended,  and  ran  off  and  hid  himself.  He 
was  searched  for  everywhere,  but  could 
not  be  found. 

When  the  "  up  boat  "  stopped  that  night 
at  Three  Rivers,  the  purser,  who  knew 
him,  saw  Jack  steal  on  board,  and  think- 
ing he  had  been  stolen  and  was  escaping 
from  the  thief,  secured  him,  with  the  in- 
tention of  restoring  him  to  us  on  return- 
ing to  Quebec.  But  on  the  boat's  arrival 
at  Montreal  the  dog  had  disappeared. 

Just  as  the  steamer  was  leaving  that 
evening,  on  the  return  trip  to  Quebec, 
Master  Jack  jumped  on  board,  and  before 
he  could  be  captured  had  secreted  himself 
and  could  not  be  found. 

The  first  passenger  to  land  at  Quebec 
next  morning  was  Jack,  who  then  calmly 
trotted  down  the  wharf  to  which  the  island 
ferryboat  moored,  and  boarding  her  so  re- 
turned home. 

Added  to  their  many  sterling  qualities, 
Clumbers  have  beauty  in  a  high  degree,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  engrav- 
ings. "  Idstone  "  goes  so  far  as  to  call 
them  "  decidedly  the  handsomest  dog  ever 
bred  for  the  sportsman." 

Both  as  companions  at  home  and  afield 
no  breed  can  surpass  them,  their  won- 
derful intelligence  rendering  them  capable 
of  learning  anything  a  dog  can  acquire, 
should  their  master's  ambition  so  lie.  For 
my  part,  I  think  it  derogatory  for  a  sport- 
ing dog  to  be  also  a  trick  dog.  His  is  a 
nobler  sphere. 

But  few  of  the  breed  are  to  be  seen  at 
our  shows,  the  largest  entry  ever  made 
being  at  Boston,  in  1888,  where  eight  of 
them   were    catalogued.       The    following 


table  shows  the  number  exhibited  for  the 
last  four  years  at  the  Westminster  Kennel 
Club's  Shows,  held  in  New  York  : 

1885 4       1887 s 

1886 6       1888 6 

They  are  fast  gaining  friends,  and  I 
venture  to  predict  that  the  day  will  come 
when  "  the  aristocrat  of  the  spaniel  fam- 
ily "  will  vie  with  his  more  fashionable 
cousins,  the  Field  and  Cocker  spaniels,  in 
the  numbers  of  his  entries  at  our  bench 
shows. 

The  principal  exhibitors  of  these  span- 
iels are :  Messrs.  Marmaduke  Richard- 
son, New  York  city  ;  F.  H.  F.  Mercer  and 
W.  B.  Almon  Hill,  Ottawa,  Canada,  and 
H.  W.  Windram,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  measurements  of  such  celebrated 
Clumbers  as  Champions  Psycho,  Lapis 
and  Johnny  will  be  of  interest,  and  are 
therefore  subjoined: 

Psycho.  Lapis.  Johnny. 

Height  at  shoulder i8J^  in.  18  in.  18     in. 

Girth  of  chest 32  29  32 

Length  of  body  (from  root  of 

tail  to  occiput) 32}^  —  34^ 

Girth  of  skull 19%  i8J^  i8j| 

Length  of  head 9%  ioj|  9% 

Girth  of  muzzle u}^  —  n$| 

Weight 68  lbs.  60  lbs.  71  lbs. 

Following  is  the  standard  for  judging 
Clumber  spaniels  as  drawn  up  by  the 
writer,  and  adopted  by  the  American 
Spaniel  Club  : 

CLUMBER   SPANIEL   STANDARD. 

Value.  Value. 

General  appearance  and  size  10    Body  and  quarters      .    20 

Head      . 15    Legs  and  feet     ...    10 

Eyes 5    Coat  and  feather    .     .     10 

Ears 10    Color  and  markings    .       5 

Neck  and  shoulders     ...     15  

Total 100 

General  Appearance  and  Size. — General 
appearance,  a  long,  low,  heavy-looking 
dog,  of  a  very  thoughtful  expression,  be- 
tokening great  intelligence,  should  have 
the  appearance  of  great  power,  and  be 
sedate  in  all  movements,  but  not  clumsy. 
Weight  of  dogs  averaging  between  55  and 
65  lbs.;  bitches  from  35  to  50  lbs. 

Head.— Head  large  and  massive  in  all 
its  dimensions  ;  round  above  eyes,  flat  on 
the  top,  with  a  furrow  running  from  be- 
tween the  eyes  up  the  centre.  A  marked 
stop  and  large  occipital  protuberance. 
Jaw  long,  broad  and  deep.  Lips  of  upper 
jaw  overhung.  Muzzle  not  square;  but 
at  the  same  time  powerful  looking. 
Nostrils  large,  open  and  flesh  colored, 
sometimes  cherry  colored. 

Eyes: — Eyes  large,  soft,  deep  set  and 
showing  haw.  Hazel  in  color,  not  too 
pale,  with  dignified  and  intelligent  ex- 
pression. 

Ears. — Ears  long  and  broad  at  the  top, 
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turned    over   on    the   front    edge;    "vine  Quarters  shapely  and  very  muscular,  nei- 

shaped  ;  "   close   to   the   head,  set  on  low  ther  drooping"  nor  stilty. 

and  feathered  only  on  the  front  edge,  and  Legs     and     Feet. —  Fore     legs     short, 

there  but  slightly.     Hair  short  and  silky,  straight    and  immensely   heavy    in    bone, 

without    slightest    approach    to    wave    or  Well   in  at  elbows.     Hind  legs  heavy  in 

curl.  bone,  but  not  as  heavy  as  fore  legs.     No 

Neck  and  Shoulders. — Neck  long,  thick  feather   below  hocks,   but   thick   hair  on 

and  powerful,  free   from  dewlap,  with    a  back  of  leg  just  above  foot.     Feet  large, 

large   ruff.     Shoulders   immensely   strong  compact   and   plentifully  filled   with   hair 

and  muscular,  giving  a  heavy  appearance  between  the  toes. 

in  front.  Coat    and    Feather.  —  Coat    silky    and 

Body   and  Quarters. —  Body   very   long  straight,  not  too  long,  extremely  dense  ; 

and  low,  well  ribbed  up  and  long  in  the  feather  long  and  abundant, 

coupling.     Chest  of  great  depth  and  vol-  Color    and    Marking.  —  Colors     lemon 

ume.     Loin  powerful  and  not  too   much  and  white  and  orange  and  white.     Fewer 

arched.     Back  long,  broad   and  straight,  markings  on  body  the  better.     Perfection 

free  from  droop  or  bow.     Length  an  im-  of  markings  :  Solid  lemon  or  orange  ears, 

portant  characteristic  :  the  nearer  the  dog  evenly  marked  head  and  eyes,  muzzle  and 

is   in   length   to   being  two   and   one-half  legs  ticked, 

times  his  height  at  shoulder  the  better.  Stem. — Stern  set  on  level  and  carried  low. 


DIFFUGERE    NIVES. 

The  snows  have  gone  ;  upon  the  lawn, 
In  patches  white  and  yellow, 

The  crocuses  and  snowdrops  bloom 
Beneath  the  sunshine  mellow. 

No  stalls  confine  the  browsing  kine, 
The  fields  are  lush  in  clover  ; 

The  leafy  willows  bend  to  kiss 
The  streamlets  brimming  over. 

On  dewy  morns  the  blushing  thorns, 
With  fragrant  blossoms,  litter 

The  mossy  banks  that  feed  the  hedge 
Where  robins  love  to  twitter. 

The  fleecy  sheep  lie  half  asleep 
And  drink  the  balmy  weather  ; 

The  busy  rooks  are  in  the  elms 
At  work  with  twig  and  feather. 

Then  cooing  doves  recount  their  loves, 
And  singing  birds  are  mating, 

The  thrifty  bee  renews  its  toil, 
With  dronings  unabating. 

The  sailor's  boat,  once  more  afloat, 
Its  white  sails  bent  and  ready, 

Skims  o'er  the  whitecaps  gleaming  crest 
With  breezes  strong  and  steady. 

Yes,  Winter's  reign  has  passed  again, 
And  summer  suns  are  o'er  us  ; 

So  let  us  hail  in  tuneful  song 
The  happy  days  before  us. 

C.  E.  C. 


A     WHEELMAN'S     FATALITIES. 

An  Account  of  a  Summer  Ramble  in  Normandy, 
by  j.  william  fosdick. 


the 


HARD,  smooth 
i  highway  in  the  North 
of  France,  such  as  would 
delight  the  heart  of  a  cy- 
clist. Gradually  it  descends 
through  a  rich  farming  country  to  a 
village  which  lies  partially  hidden  in 
valley  beneath,  then  mounts  again 
on  the  opposite  slope,  fading  away  finally 
between  fields  of  yellow  colza,  dark  red 
clover,  and  waving  grain. 

In  a  neighboring  field  a  company  of 
crows  were  noisily  discussing  some  tender 
green  sprouts.  A  long-legged  colt  tethered 
by  the  roadside  had  reached  the  full 
length  of  his  rope,  and  was  lazily  endeav- 
oring to  nibble  a  clover  blossom  just 
beyond  his  closely-eaten  circle,  when  a 
long  shadow  cast  by  some  noiseless  glid- 
ing object  flitted  across  his  vision. 

He  started  and  stared  with  frightened 
eyes,  then  made  off,  colt  fashion,  rearing 
and  plunging  as  the  dreaded  object  drew 
dangerously  near  and  stopped. 

A  phantom  ?  No;  simply  a  tricycle  and 
rider,  at  sight  of  which  Norman  colts  and 
Norman  peasants  have  not  yet  ceased  to 
wonder. 

The  tricyclist  dismounted,  leaving  his 
machine  to  roll  away  into  the  tall  grass, 
and  pulling  a  handful  of  clover  approach- 
ed, calling  out : 

"Whoa  !  whoa  !  my  boy  !  " 

"  There,  take  that — we'll  not  quarrel 
about  it." 

Then  to  himself  as  he  wiped  his  forehead  : 

"  By  jove  !  that  was  a  long  hill." 

Then  he  took  in  the  vast  expanse  of 
country  with  half-closed  eyes  : 

"  But  well  worth  the  climb.  What  a 
glorious  view!  " 

A  foreigner  would  have  pronounced  him 
English,  because  of  his  fair  complexion, 
light  curling  mustache,  and  gray  tweed 
knickerbocker  suit.  But  a  slight  nervous- 
ness in  his  rapid  movements  as  he  turned 
to  the  tricycle,  saying  to  himself :  "  I 
guess  that  man  must  have  misdirected 
me,"  would  have  led  an  Englishman  to 
remark  :  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  are  you 
not  from  the  States  ?  " 

He  unstrapped  a  pack  from  the  back  of 


his  tricycle,  soliloquizing  thus  :  "  Con- 
found my  bad  French,  here  I  am  lost 
again  and  not  a  soul  near  to  tell  me  if  I  be 
on  the  road  to  Dieppe  or  Jericho." 

Looking  again  more  carefully  in  the 
direction  of  the  valley,  he  espied,  half  con- 
cealed by  a  row  of  tall  poplars,  the  huge 
chimney  of  what  appeared  to  be  a  large 
farmhouse  or  chateau. 

He  remounted,  and,  while  the  machine 
took  its  own  pace  down  the  hill,  framed 
a  polite  French  speech,  sadly  English  in 
its  construction,  with  which  to  assail  the 
inmates  of  the  house  in  question.  On  de- 
scending a  short  distance  he  discovered  a 
sunken  lane,  flanked  by  high,  mossy  banks. 
He  pushed  the  machine  before  him,  fol- 
lowing a  well-worn  footpath,  toward  a 
latticed  gate  in  a  high  stone  wall. 

A  break  in  the  bank  disclosed  a  quaint 
Norman  village  of  thatch  and  tile,  extend- 
ing along  a  green,  sombre  valley  to  the  sea. 
.  The  last  crimson  rays  of  the  afternoon  sun 
barely  touched  the  rude  weathercock  on 
the  village  church  far  below. 

Unlatching  the  gate  the  tricyclist  found 
himself  within  a  large  walled  court,  where, 
save  the  cooing  of  a  family  of  doves,  utter 
silence  prevailed  ;  and  he  was  tempted  to 
believe  that  the  venerable  chateau  beyond 
was  also  silent  and  tenantless. 

Once  more  rehearsing  his  French  speech 
he  approached  the  huge  oaken  door  and 
raised  the  knocker,which  fell  with  a  loud  re- 
port, resounding  sharply  through  the  great, 
silent  court  and  along  a  corridor  within. 

He  had  thrice  knocked  and  was  turning 
away  when  he  was  arrested  by  the  sound 
of  approaching  footsteps.  Then  he  heard 
a  feeble  pulling  at  the  rusty  bolts,  as  if 
by  a  female  hand.  With  a  final  reluctant 
creak  the  door  at  last  flew  wide  open,  and 
he  was  not  a  little  embarrassed  to  behold, 
instead  of  the  white-capped  Norman  house- 
wife, a  tall,  girlish  figure,  clad  in  black, 
and  found  himself  looking  into  a  pair  of 
dark,  startled  eyes,  which  fell  before  his 
astonished  gaze,  and  were  not  raised  until 
he  clumsily  stammered  in  his  worst  French: 

"  Pardon,  mademoiselle  ;  I  have  lost  my 
route.  Can  you  direct  me  to  the  village 
of  Breport  ?  " 
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'  THERE   WAS   A    HISSING   SOUND    OF    BURNING    FLESH. 


The  sad  mouth  showed  a  decided  incli- 
nation to  ripple  into  a  merry  smile,  and 
the  cyclist  started  when  she  replied  in 
pure,  melodious  Anglo-Saxon  :  "  You  are 
in  Breport,  and  can  reach  the  village  by 
the  road  before  the  door."  The  young 
man  was  profuse  in  his  thanks  and  would 
fain  have  prolonged  the  interview,  but  the 


girl,  as  if  fearful  of  this,  hastily  turned  to 
close  the  door,  with  a  graceful  inclina- 
tion of  the  head  and  a  "  Not  at  all ! " 
Once  more  the  old  door  creaked  and  the 
bolts  rasped,  and  he  was  alone  in  the 
great,  silent  court,  with  twilight  coming  on. 
So  preoccupied  was  he  that  he  was 
about  to  descend  the  hill  without  his  tri- 


OUTING  FOR  APRIL. 


HE    FOLLOWED   A   WELL-WORN    FOOTPATH. 


cycle,  but  recollecting  himself,  he  fetched 
it  from  its  hiding  place  and  hailed  a  bare- 
footed urchin,  who  scampered  on  before 
and  guided  him  to  the  village  inn. 

An  hour  later,  after  a  refreshing  sponge 
bath  and  the  careful  housing  of  the  tri- 
cycle, he  was  dining  alone  in  the  salle-a- 
manger  of  the  Chariot  d'Or,  the  daughter 
of  the  house  ministering  to  his  wants. 
She  was  a  plump,  rosy-cheeked  girl  of  the 
better  class  of  peasantry,  whose  admira- 
tion of  everything  Parisian  was  visible  in 
her  headdress  and  costume. 

She  was  talking  rapidly,  half  in  French, 
half  in  English.  "  Mais,  monsieur.  Bre- 
port  is  only  bearable  in  summer,  for  then 
the  Parisians  come  over  from  Dieppe  to 
sketch  our  church.  They  rave  over  it, 
and  call  it  pure  Norman.  But  how  people 
can  sit  by  the  hour  under  yellow  umbrel- 
las and  sketch  that  tumble-down  old 
thing — "  She  finished  with  a  little  shrug 
and  a  merry  laugh  as  she  disappeared  in- 
to the  kitchen.  Returning,  she  placed  a 
steaming  plate  of  peas  before  the  cyclist, 
who  continued  :  "  Mademoiselle  speaks 
English  very  well." 

"  Mais,  non,  monsieur.  But  I  ought  to, 
for  Mademoiselle  Claire  taught  me. 


"  Mademoiselle  lives  in  the  chateau  on  the  hill.     Did 
monsieur  not  remark  it  ?  " 
"Yes." 

But  mademoiselle  has  been  very  sad  since  madame 
died,  and  has  not  been    to    the  village  for 
months.     Madame  was  English,  and  oh,  so 
beautiful  and   distingue'e !      She  and  Made- 
moiselle Claire  used  to  visit  the  poor 
and  sick  like  two  angels  of  mercy,  and 
when    madame    died    the    village   folk 
wept,   and  said    one  of    God's 
angels  had  left  them. 

The  young  man  betrayed  a 
keen  interest  in  the  girl's  tale 
as  she  continued. 

"  You  see  it  was  a  mesalliance, 

and  Madame's  family  rejected 

her     because     Monsieur 

de   Chasson    was    a    poor 

artist. 

"  People  say  M.  de  Chas- 
son became  celebrated  and 
rich,  but  did  not 
know  the  value  of 
money,  and  now  he 
lives  alone  in  the  old 
chateau  with  Made- 
moiselle and  they  are 
— no,  monsieur,  not 
rich.  Ah,  monsieur, 
c'est  bien  triste." 


And  so  he  knew  why  the  girl  of  his  after- 
noon's adventure  was  robed  in  black  and 
an  inmate  of  the  crumbling  old  pile  on 
the  hill. 

Before  going  on  with  our  narrative  it 
would  be  well  to  know  that  the  cyclist 
was  one  of  the  large  colony  of  young 
American  painters  who  infest  the  Quartier 
Latin  of  Paris.  He  had  chosen  the  "  si- 
lent roadster  "  as  the  best  means  of  search- 
ing the  countless  villages  of  Normandy 
for  material  to  paint. 

The  following  day  he  explored  the  vil- 
lage, and  so  pleased  was  he  with  its  orig- 
inal picturesqueness  that  he  resolved  to 
settle  there  for  the  summer  and  paint  his 
picture  for  the  coming  Salon. 

He  established  himself  in  a  disused  cafe  in 
one  of  the  wings  of  the  Chariot  d'Or,  which 
he  converted  into  a  temporary  studio. 

Although  fully  occupied  with  his  work 
and  in  scouring  the  surrounding  country, 
he  was  unable  to  banish  from  his  mind  the 
sweet  girlish  face  which  he  had  so  unex- 
pectedly seen  on  that  first  day.  He  often 
found  himself  longing  (and  as  often  scoff- 
ing at  the  idea)  for  the  acquaintance  of 
the  family  on  the  hill. 

Two   incidents,   unimportant  of   them- 
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selves,  served  to  remind  hint  of  their  pres- 
ence and  to  increase  his  longing. 

The  tricycle  had  ceased  to  be  a  source 
of  wonderment  and  fear  to  the  towns- 
people, and  the  small  boys  even  went  so 
far  as  to  consider  it  a  kind  of  plaything 
at  which  they  might  hurl  their  caps  and 
other  small  missiles.  This  the  artist  bore 
for  several  days  until  a  stone,  thrown  by 
the  most  daring  of  them  all,  lodged  in  the 
guiding  wheel  and  he  barely  escaped  an 
ugly  fall. 

Angered,  he  sprang  off  the  machine, 
caught  the  small  boy  by  the  collar,  and 
was  about  to  administer  a  sound  boxing, 
when  his  uplifted  hand  was  arrested  and 
he  was  confronted  by  an  old  gentleman  of 
kindly  mien,  who  politely  touched  his  hat, 
saying  : 

"  Inform  the  Mayor  if  they  trouble 
you.  They  fear  the  law  more  than  your 
blows,"  and  with  an  apology  for  his  inter- 
ruption, he  passed  slowly  on  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  old  chateau.  At  dinner  that 
night  the  artist  told  mademoiselle  of  his 
adventure,  and  she  corroborated  what  he 
had  surmised,  that  the  old  gentleman 
was  no  other  than  the  father  of  Ma- 
demoiselle Claire. 

A  few  days  later  he  was  returning  on  his 
tricycle  from  a  neighboring  village,  where 
he  had  been  sketching.  He  had  reached 
the  suburbs  of  Breport,  and  was  rapidly 
speeding  down  the  hill,  when  a  sharp  turn 
in  the  road  disclosed  a  little  child  right  in 
his  path. 

He  shouted,  and  applied  the  brake  so 
suddenly  that  the  rubber  tires  dragged 
through  the  gravel,  but  the  impetus  was 
too  great,  and  the  baby  was  rolled  over  in 
the  dust. 

He  did  his  best  to  quiet  the  frightened 
child  and  angry  mother,  and  so  far  suc- 
ceeded that  when  he  dropped  a  piece  of 
money  into  its  chubby  hand  it  turned  upon 
him  with  a  dimpled  smile  and  lisped 
"  Tank  00  vary  mush." 

The  mother  smiled  at  his  surprise,  and 
said  : 

"  It  was  the  dear  English  madame  at 
the  chateau  who  always  gave  little  Toto  a 
piece  of  money  in  passing  and  taught  her 
to  reply  thus  in  the  English  tongue." 

One  warm,  sunny  afternoon  succeeding 
several  days  of  heavy  rain,  during  which 
he  had  whitened  innumerable  canvases 
while  he  watched  the  weathercock,  he  was 
off  on  his  tricycle,  as  usual,  searching  for 
something  to  paint. 

He  had  quite  lost  himself  in  a  maze  of 


sunken  lanes,  and  turning  into  one  more 
thickly  wooded  than  the  rest  he  came  upon 
an  ancient  moss-grown  stone  stairway, 
built  against  a  high  wall.  From  its  crev- 
ices sprang  a  variety  of  ferns  and  grasses. 
At  the  top  was  a  small  landing  before  an 
old  red  door,  which  stood  slightly  ajar. 

Charmed  with  this  pleasing  bit  he 
climbed  the  steps,  thinking  to  find  more 
within. 

He  pushed  the  door  half  open,  but 
started  at  what  he  saw. 

Sitting  at  a  small  table  in  the  shade  of 
some  thick  shrubbery  was  the  old  gentle- 
man who  had  accosted  him  in  the  street. 
Behind,  and  leaning  against  the  back  of 
the  chair,  with  head  poised  slightly  to  one 
side,  her  eyes  bent  on  some  delicate  work 
with  which  her  father  was  occupied, 
stood  the  young  girl  whom  he  had  not 
seen  since  that  first  afternoon. 

She  seemed  even  more  beautiful  to-day, 
for  she  wore  a  simple  gown  of  some  pure, 
soft,  white  material,  which  suited  well  her 
lithe  figure  and  delicate  complexion. 

A  large  hat,  also  of  white,  partially 
shaded  her  face. 

As  the  door  roughly  grated  on  its  hinges, 
she  quickly  raised  her  eyes  with  a  startled 
expression,  followed  by 
one  of  partial  recogni- 
tion. 

The  old  gentleman 
glanced  rapidly  from 
his  work,  and,  in  reply 
to  the  artist's  stam- 
mered apologies,  rose, 


"a  barefooted  urchin  conducted  him  to  the  inn." 
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A    LITTLE    CHILD    RIGHT    IN    HIS    PATH. 


and  with  a  profound  bow,  such  as  a 
Frenchman  of  the  old  school  only  can 
render,  said: 

"  Entrez!  Entrez!  "  and  pointing  to  the 
young  man's  sketch  box  :  "  Monsieur  is 
artist  as  well  as  cyclist?  You  will  find 
much  that  is  beautiful  and  picturesque 
about  our  chateau." 

And  so  the  artist  thought,  for  the  girl 
had  retreated  as  he  entered,  and  now  stood 
beneath  the  quaintly  -  carved  doorway, 
arranging  a  bunch  of  hastily  plucked  roses. 
He  had  not  seen  such  a  picture  for  many 
a  day. 

The  father  called  :  "  Claire,  my  dear, 
I've  found  a  kindred  spirit,  and  he  speaks 
your  mother's  tongue." 

The  girl  must  have  been  conscious  of 
the  ardent  admiration  in  the  young  man's 
glance,  for  her  eyes  fell  as  she  approached. 
The  old  gentleman  motioned  the  artist  to 
a  chair,  saying  : 

"My  art  is  very  different  from  yours. 
I  am  a  miniature  painter." 

There  was  a  look  of  despair  in  his  face 
as  he  continued  : 

"  My  art  has  ceased  to  be  the  fashion. 
In  my  younger  days  it  was  classed  with 
the  highest  arts.     People  of  to-day  are  so 


depraved   as   to   prefer   the  vulgar  tinted 
photograph." 

At   the  young   man's    request    that    he 

might  see  the  old  gentleman's  work,  the 

girl  carefully   and    reverentially    brought 

the   little  easel  to    the    artist, 

holding  it  out  at  arm's  length, 

saying  : 

"  It  is  a  portrait  of  my  dear 
mother." 

As  his  eyes  fell  from  the 
girl's  face  to  that  of  the  mini- 
ature in  her  hands,  he  could 
not  help  noticing  the  wonder- 
ful likeness  between  the  two. 
While  the  face  in  the  portrait 
was  unmistakably  English, 
there  was  in  the  girl's  much 
of  the  finesse  which  character- 
izes a  French  lady  of  high 
birth. 

As  the  young  man  rose  to 
leave,  M.  de  Chasson  said  : 

"  It  would  please  us  greatly, 
Mr.  Hamilton,  to  see  you  here 
on  any  afternoon.  We  always 
have  tea  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
garden.  My  daughter  is  per- 
sistently English  in  that  re- 
spect, I  can  assure  you." 
The  first  afternoon  tea  in 
the  walled  garden  was  succeeded  by  a 
second  and  third,  and  so  congenial  were 
these  little  parties  that  as  the  summer 
wore  on  hardly  an  afternoon  passed  that 
did  not  find  the  young  man  climbing  the 
old  stone  staircase,  which  had  lost  its 
disused  appearance,  for  through  its  weeds 
and  grasses  was  a  well-worn  path. 

In  the  early  evening  the  trio  often 
strolled  along  the  high  cliffs  by  the  sea, 
and  the  younger  artist  never  tired  of  hear- 
ing the  elder's  tales  of  his  younger  days, 
when  he  had  lived  at  Barbison,  on  the 
edge  of  Fontainebleau  Forest,  with  Diaz, 
Daubigny,  and  the  peasant  painter  Millet. 
Often  the  old  gentleman  would  rest  upon 
a  grassy  bank,  reading,  while  the  young 
people  gathered  glorious  bouquets  of  field 
flowers.  To  the  young  man  this  sunset 
hour  was  his  happiest,  and  he  was  fast  be- 
coming conscious,  as  these  meetings  be- 
came more  and  more  frequent,  that  the 
great  happiness  he  experienced  in  her 
presence  was  something  more  than  an 
artist's  admiration  of  a  beautiful  woman 
— that  it  was  love  itself. 

One  evening  in  October  he  was  standing 
with  her,  watching  the  ever-changing  tints 
of  a  golden  sunset. 
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Close  at  hand  a  wayside  crucifix  stood, 
in  clear-cut  silhouette,  against  the  glowing 
sky. 

The  village  was  partially  enveloped  in 
a  purple  mist,  and  the  great  golden  orb 
was  slowly  sinking  in  the  sea. 

Laughingly  pointing  to  the  glittering 
path  in  the  sea,  he  said  : 

"  That's  the  road  to  America."  Then 
sadly  :  "  I  must  go  over  it  some  day,  never 
to  return." 

There  was  a  quick,  almost  impercept- 
ible pressure  from  the  hand  within  his 
arm,  and  he  tried  to  persuade  himself  that 
the  reply  would  be  something  more  than 
that  of  a  disinterested  friend. 

"  But  you  will  not  leave  us  for  always  ? 
You  will  come  back  some  day  ?  Poor 
papa  has  been  so  happy  since  you  en- 
couraged him  in  his  work,  and — I  shall 
miss  you,  oh,  so  much." 

The  mere  thought  of  never  seeing  her 
again  was  more  than  he  could  bear,  and 
when  she  uttered  the  last  few  words  with 
a  beseeching,  upturned  face,  an  irresistible 
impulse  to  tell  all  overpowered  him,  and  a 
look  of  disappointment  crossed  his  face  as 
the  father  called  : 

"  Come,  Claire.  The  dew  is  falling  ;  we 
must  go  home." 

That  night,  as  he  bade  his  usual  "  bon- 
soir,"  there  was  a  look  in  her  face  which 
rendered  him  utterly  miserable  ;  it  meant 
that  his  quest  would  be  in  vain  ; 
her  regard  for  him  was  only 
as  a  dear,  kind    friend  could 


that 
such 
offer. 
As 


he 


entered  the  inn,  made- 
moiselle handed  him  a  dispatch 
which  only  added  to  his  misery. 
He  was  not  even  to  have  time  to 
plead  his  cause.     It  read  thus  : 

"  Come  immediately  to  London. 
We  must  sail  on  Aurania  Thursday. 
Important  business.       Father." 

It  never  rains  but  it  pours.  So 
thought  our  artist 
as  he  toiled  into 
the  night,  packing 
his  pictures  and 
canvases. 

The  following 
morning  was 
lowering  and 
gusty.  He  sent 
his  traps  by  dili- 
gence to  Dieppe, 
and,  bidding  ma- 
demoiselle a 
brief  good-bye,  he 
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mounted  the  hill  with  his  tricycle  to  take 
a  final  farewell  of  M.  de  Chasson  and  his 
daughter. 

Thinking  it  would  be  pleasant  to  see  the 
old  place  as  he  had  seen  it  on  that  first 
afternoon,  he  made  a  detour  of  the  hill, 
and  was  approaching  the  latticed  gate 
when  he  saw  a  figure  which  he  could  not 
mistake. 

She  was  approaching,  basket  in  hand, 
for  she  had  been  gathering  grasses. 

Claire  greeted  him  with  a  laughing  smile 
as  he  drew  near,  saying  : 

"  You  are  making  us  an  early  call.  Are 
you  off  for  a  spin  on  your  tricycle  ? " 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  sadly,  "  I  am,  and  it's 
to  be  a  long  one,  too.  I  have  come  to  say 
good-bye.  I  leave  for  Dieppe  this  morn- 
ing. I  could  not  tell  you  before.  I  only 
received  the  dispatch  late  last  night.  I 
must  meet  my  father  immediately  in  Lon- 
don, preparatory  to  leaving  for  America." 

His  heart  gave  a  great  bound  as  she 
quickly  approached  and  took  his  prof- 
fered hand,  saying,  with  tearful  eyes  : 

"Immediately?  No  —  not  this  morn- 
ing.    It  will  be  so  lonely  without  you." 

*  :js  *  *  * 

Pleadingly  and  passionately  he  had  told 
her  his  love,  but  to  all  his  earnest  en- 
treaties came  the  same  firm  answer  :  "  No  ; 
it  is  impossible.  May  God  forgive  this 
great  sin.  I  did  not  mean  to  lead  you  on. 
I  did  not  understand.  I  only  love 
you  as  a  friend.  Good-bye  !  "  She 
held  out  her  hand. 

Drawing  her  to  him  he  took 
her  face  between  his  hands  and 
kissed  her,  and  then,  with  a  mighty 
effort,  turned  to  the  gate. 

He  found  M.  de  Chasson  within, 
and  in  a  few  words  said  farewell 
to    his  kind    friend,    who    accom- 
panied him  to  the  highway,  with 
his  daughter. 

There  was  one  more 
farewell  as  he  mounted 
his  tricycle,  and  then, 
in  a  kind  of  daze,  he 
guided  it  down  the  hill. 
He  took  one  last  look 
over  his  shoulder  as  he 
sped  around  a  curve. 

The  old  gentleman 
was  waving  his  hands 
vigorously,  and  the 
girl's  face  was  buried  in 
her  handkerchief. 

He  worked  the  pedals 
with  all  his  might,  never 
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dismounting,  going  on  and  on,  mile  after 
mile,  over  the  wind-swept  highway,  quite 
unconscious  of  surrounding  objects. 

A  flock  of  sheep  which  he  met  on  the 
road  quickly  .scampered  to  right  and  left 
as  he  cut  into  their  midst,  and  the  shep- 
herd, his  legs  bound  in  straw,  and  robed 
in  a  great-hooded  cloak  of  sheepskin,  sent 
a  curse  over  his  shoulder  at  the  infernal 
machine  of  the  English  as  it  disappeared 
in  the  distance. 

The  temperature  and  the  sky  were  in 
harmony  with  his  spirits,  and  as  he  toiled 
on  a  cold  mist  came  stealing  in  from  sea- 
wards, enveloping  machine  and  rider. 

At  last  sheer  exhaustion  compelled  him 
to  stop  at  a  tavern  for  a  rest.  He  did  not 
tarry  long,  however,  and,  after  partaking 
of  some  food  and  drink,  he  was  again  on 
the  road. 

He  had  just  passed  the  smithy  and  out- 
lying cottages  of  a  village,  and  had  dis- 
mounted for  the  first  time  to  climb  a  long 
hill. 

Plodding  along  aimlessly,  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  his  sorrow,  he  was  abruptly 
awakened,  as  if  from  a  troubled  dream,  by 
a  fierce,  wolfish  snarl  behind. 

Instinctively  he  turned  to  ward  off  a 
blow,  but  too  late. 

Close  in  his  very  face  was  a  pair  of 
gleaming  eyes,  and  he  was  conscious  of  an 
acute  pain  and  wrenching,  tearing  sensa- 
tion in  his  right  arm. 

He  shook  off  the  dog,  who  went  career- 
ing madly  over  a  wall  and  disappeared. 
He  tore  open  his  sleeve,  exclaiming  :  "  My 
God,  the  beast  was  mad  !  "  and  his  face 
blanched  at  the  sight  of  four  ugly  wounds. 
Like  a  flash  he  thought  of  the  forge  which 
he  had  only  just  passed,  and,  springing 
into  the  saddle,  ran  the  machine  down  the 
hill  at  a  terrific  pace,  and  into  the  very 
door  of  the  astonished  smith. 

Thrusting  an  iron  into  the  fire,  he  again 
rolled  up  his  sleeve,  and  the  smith 
dropped  his  tools  with  an  "  Ugh  "  at  what 
he  saw. 

Two  farm  laborers  stood  looking  on, 
awe  struck.  The  young  man  grimly 
set  his  teeth,  and  there  was  a  hissing 
sound  as  of  burning  flesh,  four  times  re- 
peated ;  then  the  sound  of  a  long  pent- 
up  breath  escaping  from  the  smith,  as  he 
exclaimed  : 

"  Mon  Dieu  !  But  the  boy  is  brave.  I 
couldn't  have  done  it  myself." 

Alone,  disheartened  and  fearful  for  his 
life,  he  could  do  but  one  thing — return  to 


his  friends  in  Breport.  How  dear  they 
became  to  him  at  this  trying  moment,  and 
how  sweet  and  dear  life  itself  ! 

A  peasant  of  the  village  offered  to  con- 
duct him  to  Breport  in  his  jostling  farm 
wagon,  in  which  the  tricycle  was  placed, 
and  he  set  out  on  a  journey,  each  mile 
of  which  is  indelibly  stamped  upon  his 
memory. 

.The  route,  the  length  of  which  he  had 
been  quite  unconscious  of  in  the  morning, 
seemed  interminable.  Would  they  ever 
reach  Breport  ? 

At  last  they  drove  into  the  great  court- 
yard and  stopped  before  the  old  door. 

M.  de  Chasson  responded  to  his  knock 
and  greeted  him,  first  with  an  expression 
of  joy,  followed  by  one  of  consternation 
at  sight  of  the  bandaged  arm.  He  said, 
rapidly  : 

"  You  have  been  hurt.  Come  to  my 
room." 

And  he  led  the  artist  to  an  arm  chair 
placed  before  a  window,  overlooking  the 
garden  where  they  had  spent  so  many 
happy  moments.  Then  the  old  gentleman 
hurried  to  call  his  daughter. 

Ere  long  footsteps  echoed  along  the 
corridor  ;  he  knew  them  well.  They  were 
like  soothing  music  to  his  overwrought 
nerves.  An  instant  and  she  stood  in  the 
doorway,  pale  and  frightened. 

"You  have  been  hurt,"  she  exclaimed. 
"  Tell  me  how." 

"  I  have  been  bitten  by  a  dog." 

"  Was  he  mad  ?  " 

The  answer  came  slowly  and  reluctant- 

"Yes,"  and  he  sprang  from  his  chair, 
for  she  was  tottering  and  about  to  fall. 

Only  one  instant,  then  her  arms  were 
about  his  neck. 

"  You  will  not,  you  must  not  die  !  "  The 
words  came  yearningly,  passionately.  "  I 
love  you  !     God  knows,  I  love  you  !  " 

Again  they  were  walking  by  the  sea.  A 
thousand  times  he  had  thanked  God  for 
the  presence  of  mind  which  had  saved 
him  from  the  most  horrible  of  deaths.  His 
right  arm  was  in  a  sling,  and  a  small  hand 
tightly  clasped  the  other,  so  he  could  not 
point  at  the  golden  path  in  the  sea. 

But  she  turned  upon  him  a  face  radiant- 
ly beautiful,  saying  : 

"  You  do  not  mind  going  now  ? " 

"  No,"  and  he  drew  the  upturned  face 
to  his.  "  For  we  will  traverse  it  together, 
and  it  matters  not  if  we  never  return." 
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Part    II . —  Harvard    Stroke. 


OR  the  benefit  of  those 
who  still  believe  the 
assertion  that  there  is 
no  difference  in  prin- 
ciple between  the 
Harvard  stroke  of  '85 
and  the  English  sys- 
tem of  rowing  (such 
men,  I  am  advised, 
are  still  at  large),  as 
well  as  for  the  pur- 
pose of  clinching  my 
arguments,  I  have 
prepared  a  series  of 
diagrams  illustrating 
the  different  move- 
ments and  principles  of  the  two  strokes. 

In  order  to  show  the  movement  of  the 
feet  and  slides,  the  diagrams  are  made  to 
represent  a  transparent  section  of  a  shell. 
The  dotted  lines,  unless  otherwise  stated, 
will  mark  the  position  previously  occupied 
by  the  oarsman.  The  English  or  Ban- 
croft stroke  will  be  described  first. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  "  stretchers  " 
or  footrests  are  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  end  of  the  slide  (generally  about 
sixteen  inches  in  the  English  stroke,  de- 
pending, of  course,  upon  the  oarsman's 
length  of  leg  and  body),  that  the  slide  is 
consequently  short,  and  that  the  rowing 
pin  is  situated  a  little  back,  or,  technically, 
"  forward  "  of  the  end  of  the  slide.  Figure 
1  represents  an  oarsman  on  the  full  reach, 
i.  e.,  just  about  to  "catch"  the  water  at 
the  beginning  of  the  stroke.  The  great  dis- 
tance from  slide  to  stretcher  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  pins  necessitate  the  bending 
of  the  body  far  forward.  The  back  is 
straight  throughout  the  stroke,  the  should- 
ers are  low,  the  whole  foot  is  resting  on  the 
stretcher,  and  the  hands  are  just  a  hand's 
distance  apart.  The  knuckles  of  the  out- 
side hand  are  on  a  line  with  the  wrist ;  the 
inside  hand  is  bent  slightly  in  toward  the 
blade  to  facilitate  "feathering." 

The  oarsman  "  catches  "  the  water  with 
as  much  force  as  he  can  exert  throughout 
the  stroke,  and,  without  moving  the  slide, 
snaps   up   from  the  loins  into  a  position 


a  little  back  of  the  perpendicular  (Fig.  2). 
With  the  arms  still  unbent,  the  legs  are 
kicked  against  the  stretcher  and  the  oars- 
man slides  into  the  position  of  Fig  3. 
Here  the  legs  are  still  slightly  bent  to  en- 
able the  rower,  it  is  claimed,  to  start  the 
seat  easily  on  the  "recover."  The  hands 
are  then  brought  into  the  chest  (Fig.  4), 
and  while  the  body  remains  perfectly  still 
are  shot  forward  in  one  continuous  rapid 
motion  into  the  position  of  Fig.  5.  The 
body  then  swings  forward  from  the  waist, 
while  the  seat  is  still  motionless  (Fig.  6), 
and  then,  and  not  unti1  then,  the  slide  is 
started  on  the  "  recover  "  and  the  oarsman 
resumes  the  position  of  Fig.  1. 

Of  course  there  is  no  pause  between 
these  different  movements  ;  each  follows 
its  predecessor  in  one  smooth,  continuous 
motion.  Nevertheless,  as  the  stroke  is 
taught  and  rowed,  each  movement,  as  de- 
scribed above,  is  completed  before  its 
sequent  commences.  For  example  :  The 
shoulders  are  actually  back  of  the  seat  be- 
fore the  seat  moves  (Fig.  2),  the  hands  are 
shot  out  and  the  body  is  swung  forward 
as  in  Figs.  5  and  6,  before  the  oarsman  be- 
gins his  slide  on  the  "recover,"  etc.  Now 
let  us  see  what  are  the  defects  of  this 
system  of  rowing. 

In  the  first  place,  the  body  and  legs  are 
not  in  the  best  position  for  applying  all 
their  power  when  the  oar  strikes  the 
water.  With  the  peculiar  rigging  of  the 
boat  it  is  necessary,  in  order  that  the  oar 
should  enter  the  water  at  the  proper  dis- 
tance back  of  the  pins,  to  swing  the  body 
far  forward  of  a  natural  and  comfortable 
position.  Of  course  one  can  get  used  to 
that,  but  the  evil  is  not  eradicated.  The 
stomach  and  chest  muscles  must  always 
be  somewhat  cramped.  The  body  is  not 
in.  a  position  of  perfect  tension,  and, 
therefore,  the  best  possible  purchase  upon 
the  oar  cannot  be  had.  Now,  as  the  seat 
is  not  moved  until  the  body  is  snapped  up 
from  the  loins,  almost  all  the  work  at  the 
beginning  of  the  stroke  must  devolve 
upon  the  back  and  shoulders.  Of  course 
the  legs  are  utilized  in  this  portion  of  the 
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stroke,  but  rather  after  the  manner  of  sta- 
tionary-seat rowing,  to  enable  the  oarsman 
to  get  a  purchase  on  his  oar.  The  rigging 
of  the  boat  will  not  permit  the  best  pos- 
sible use  of  the  legs.  Until  the  seat  is 
moved,  it  will  be  seen,  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  exert  much  power. 

In  the  next  part  of  the  stroke,  Fig.  2  to 
Fig.  3,  the  legs  come  to  the  back's  relief, 
and  in  turn  are  forced  to  bear  the  burden. 
The  shortness  of  the  slide  and  the  fact 
that  the  body  rests  heavily  upon  the  seat 
(and  rests  as  it  should  directly  against  the 
stretcher  and  opposite  to  the  water's  re- 
sistance) enable  the  legs  to  shirk  much  of 
the  work  their  powerful  muscles  should 
be  called  upon  to  do.  As  the  back  had 
retired  from  active  duty  after  reaching  the 
position  a  little  back  of  the  perpendicular, 
and  the  legs  have  been  deprived  of  much 
of  their  power,  we  must  look  elsewhere 
for  the  lauded  virtues  of  the  Bancroft 
stroke.  And  it  will  not  be  an  easy  task 
to  find  them,  for  what  power  there  is  in 
this  system  of  rowing  has  been  expended 
when  the  hands  are  brought  into  the 
chest  (Fig.  4.)  Here,  it  will  be  noticed,  the 
elbows  are  drawn  in  close  to  the  sides  to 
enable  the  arms  and  shoulders  to  exert 
more  force  at  the  end  of  the  stroke.  But, 
as  the  hands  are  brought  into  the  chest  in 
an  upward  direction  (and  not  in  a  straight 
line),  with  the  idea  of  a  quick  and  easy 
"  shoot,"  rather  than  of  a  strong  finish,  the 
last  portion  of  the  stroke  is  decidedly 
weak.  And  this  is  made  still  more  patent 
by  the  position  of  the  oar  as  it  passes  the 
right  angle  to  the  pins  (Fig.  4).  It  is  well 
known,  or  it  should  be  if  it  is  not,  that  un- 
less there  is  a  great  deal  of  power  in  the 
oar  as  it  sweeps  past  the  right  angle  to 
the  boat,  the  highest  possible  rate  of 
speed  cannot  be  attained.  The  oar  is  in 
principle  similar  to  the  lever,  and  every- 
one knows  that  when  the  short  arm  of  a 
lever  passes  the   right  angle   to   the  ful- 


crum, the  work  is  practically  accom- 
plished. Now  mark  the  position  of  the 
oarsman's  body  and  legs  as  the  oar  passes 
the  right  angle  (Fig.  4).  The  legs  are  do- 
ing almost  all  the  work,  and  that,  too,  as 
we  have  seen,  rather  gingerly.  So  much 
for  the  waste  of  power,  and  now  for  the 
still  more  egregious  waste  of  time. 

Notice  the  length  of  time  the  seat  is 
stationary  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  (Figs.  3, 
4,  5  and  6).  While  the  hands  are  brought 
into  the  chest,  shot  out  again  and  the  body 
is  swung  forward  from  the  waist,  the  seat 
is  motionless.  From  the  time  the  hands 
reach  the  chest  (Fig.  4)  until  the  body  re- 
sumes the  position  of  Fig.  1,  the  oar  is  in 
the  air.  Is  this  a  wise  economy  of  time  ? 
Moreover,  the  small  amount  of  force  in 
the  end  of  the  stroke  being  quite  insuffi- 
cient to  preserve  the  boat's  momentum 
during  the  great  length  of  time  the  oar  is 
in  the  air,  the  result  is,  even  in  the  most 
favorable  weather,  a  halting,  uneven  mo- 
tion. Against  a  strong  wind  the  boat  al- 
most stops  between  the  strokes.  Again, 
the  diminished  speed  with  which  the  boat 
is  moving  when  the  oar  "catches"  the 
water  increases  the  water's  resistance  at 
the  beginning  of  the  stroke — at  a  time 
when  the  body  and  oar  are  not  in  the  best 
position  for  overcoming  such  resistance. 
No  argument  is  necessary  to  prove  that 
the  same  amount  of  power  should  be  ex- 
erted throughout  the  stroke,  and  that  the 
boat  should  be  kept  jumping  while  the 
oar  is  in  the  air.  These  desirable  ends 
the  Bancroft  stroke  conspicuously  fails  to 
accomplish. 

The  reason  given  for  the  unnecessarily 
slow  "recover"  is  that  it  prevents  the 
"rushing"  of  the  slides  and  enables  the 
oar  to  clear  the  wash  of  the  oars  behind. 
As  will  be  shown,  both  of  these  laudable  re- 
sults can  be  obtained  without  a  moment's 
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waste  of  time.  In  every  respect  in  which 
the  English  or  Bancroft  stroke  is  wanting, 
the  Storrow  stroke,  with  one  exception,  is 
all  that  can  be  desired.  And  that  is  why 
the  latter  wins  nowadays. 

The  blade  work  of  the  Bancroft  stroke 
is  as  defective  as  the  work  of  the  body. 
The  blade  begins  to  move  the  moment  it 
touches  the  water,  and  is  not  entirely  cov- 
ered until  it  almost  reaches  the  right  an- 
gle to  the  boat.  It  remains  covered  until 
the  end  of  the  stroke,  is  taken  out  of  the 
water  almost  squarely,  turned  in  the  air 
and  brought  back  at  an  angle  of  almost 
forty-five  degrees.  Of  course,  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  hands  are  turned  and 
"shot"  out  on  the  "recover,"  enables  the 
oar  to  be  feathered  the  moment  it  reaches 
the  air,  but  it  is  actually  clear  of  the  water 
before  it  is  turned.  After  passing  the 
right  angle  to  the  pins,  it  is  turned  gradu- 


ally more  and  more  until  it  is  in  a  position 
to  be  dropped,  still  at  a  slight  angle,  into 
the  water.  The  blade  is  thus  entirely 
covered  during  only  a  portion  of  the 
stroke,  and  that,  too,  the  weakest  por- 
tion. Furthermore,  although  the  men  are 
taught  to  shoot  the  hands  straight  for- 
ward from  the  chest,  almost  invariably — 
I  can  call  to  mind  but  two  exceptions — 
in  the  endeavor  to  get  the  oar  out  of  the 
water  squarely  they  drop  them  into  the 
lap  (vide  Fig.  5).  Eight  men  thus  shooting 
their  hands  down  into  the  lap  naturally 
give  the  boat  a  rising  and  falling  motion, 
which  detracts  somewhat  from  its  speed. 
The  uneven  motion  of  the  boat  was  al- 
ways noticeable  in  the  English  stroke. 

Again,  there  is  always  a  tendency — as 
was  manifested  in  last  year's  race — from 
the  very  nature  of  the  stroke,  for  the  oar 
to  describe  an  ellipse,  a  small  arc  of  which 


enters  the  water.  The  considerable  dif- 
ference in  the  arcs  the  oar  describes  be- 
fore reaching  the  right  angle  and  after 
passing  it,  and  the  concomitant  disparity 
in  the  power  of  these  portions  of  the 
stroke,  are  among  the  glaring  defects  of 
this  system  of  rowing. 

One  more  shot  at  the  Bancroft  stroke 
and  I  am  done  with  it.  It  is  eminently  ill 
adapted  to  rough-water  rowing.  ,-The 
length  of  time  the  oar  is  in  the  air  and 
the  angle  at  which  it  is  turned  against  the 
wind  (though  of  course  in  rough  weather 
a  somewhat  higher  and  flatter  feather  is 
used),  in  connection  with  the  causes  al- 
ready mentioned,  are  very  effective  in 
retarding  the  boat's  speed. 

Now,  the  above  description  of  the  mani- 
fold flaws  in  the  Bancroft  method  of  row- 
ing has  not  been  actuated  by  any  unnat- 
ural prejudice  against  the  system,  but  by 
a  desire  merely  to  present  the  facts  as 
I  know  them  to  exist  before  the  critical 
judgment  of  our  rowing  men.  And  I 
would  not  ask  any  better  test  of  their 
validity  than  to  put  an  intelligent,  unbi- 
ased oarsman  into  a  boat  and  let  him  ex- 
periment for  himself. 
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The  progressive  spirit  of  the  nineteenth 
century  has  brought  about 

"A  sharpening  of  the  spiritual  sight  to  dis- 
cern hidden  aptitudes." 

In  rowing,  as  in  sparring,  fencing,  base- 
ball, football,  in  almost  all  manly  sports, 
in  fact,  the  methods  in  vogue  even  ten 
years  ago  are  now  found  inadequate. 
Let  us  see  how  well  this  axiom  is  illustrat- 
ed by  a  discussion  of  the  Storrow  stroke. 

In  this  method  of  rowing  note  first  the 
close  rigging  of  the  boat.  The  stretchers, 
which  themselves  have  more  bevel  than  in 
the  English  stroke,  are  on  an  average  (in 
an  eight-oar  boat)  not  more  than  twelve 
inches  from  the  end  of  the  slide.  The  slides 
are  lengthened  to  from  twenty-six  to  twen- 
ty-eight inches — what  possibilities  for  the 
powerful  muscles  of  the  thighs  and  calves! 
To  guard  against  the  chance  of  the  seat  run- 
ning away  before  the  oar  enters  the  water, 
as  well  as  to  facilitate  its  movement  on 
the  recover,  the  runners  are  laid  on  an 
inclined  plane  (vide  figures).  In  order  to 
attain  something  like  uniformity  of  power 
and  space  between  the  first  and  last  half 
of  the  strokes,  the  pins  are  placed  a  little 
"aft,"  or  in  front  of  the  end  of  the  slide. 
Indeed,  in  this  stroke  it  is  the  aim  that 
the  oar  should  describe  a  perfect  arc  of 
a  circle,  i.  e.,  if  the  arc  were  completed 
a  perfect  circle  would  be  the  result.  In 
other  words,  the  oar  should  enter  and 
leave  the  water  at  exactly  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  pins.  The  advantages  of 
thus  enabling  the  oarsman  to  approxi- 
mately equalize  his  powers  throughout  the 
stroke  are  obvious,  and  well  illustrated 
by  the  incident  which  had  much  to  do 
with  the  widespread  adoption  of  this  sys- 
tem of  rigging.  Like  almost  every  other 
improvement  in  the  art  of  rowing,  it  is  to 
two  uncultured  professionals  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  happy  inspiration. 

When  Faulkner  and  Regan  were  prac- 
ticing at  Philadelphia  in  1876  for  their 
pair-oar  race  for  the  championship  of  the 
world,  it  occurred  to  them  to  try  the  effect 
upon  the  boat's  speed  of  shifting  the  pins 
an  inch  or  two  "aft."  The  result  was 
almost  miraculous.  Crews  and  singles 
that  had  been  able  to  labor  pertinaciously 
in  their  "  back  wash"  were  now  passed 
with  irritating  ease.  The  lucky  innovation 
had  much  to  do  with  winning  them  their 
fame,  if  not  their  fortune. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  close  rigging 
and  the  position  of  the  pins  enable  the 
oarsman  to  put  his   oar  in   the  water  at 


the  proper  distance  back  of  the  right 
angle,  without  swinging  the  body  so  far 
forward  as  to  cramp  the  chest  and  stom- 
ach muscles.  The  only  definite  rule 
that  can  be  laid  down  to  regulate  the 
extent  of  this  reach  is  that  the  oar  should 
enter  the  water  not  an  inch  back  of  the 
position  where  it  can  begin  to  do  good. 

In  Fig.  1  the  oarsman  is  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  apply  all  the  strength  of  back,  legs 
and  arms  the  moment  the  oar  enters  the 
water.  His  body  is  in  perfect  tension. 
The  back  is  straight,  the  shoulders  are 
low,  the  chest  is  free  and  open,  and  the 
arms  are  directly  over  the  knees,  which 
are  themselves  almost  under  the  armpits, 
and  in  a  straight  line  with  the  direction  of 
the  boat.  The  hands  are  held  as  in  the 
English  stroke.  In  this  system  of  rowing 
all  the  refinements  meet,  and  it  is  absolutely 
?iecessary  that  the  oarsman  should  be  thor- 
oughly loose  and  free  in  all  his  movements. 
The  stiffness  and  rigidity  so  painfully  ap- 
parent in  the  English  stroke  should  be 
conspicuously  absent  from  this. 

Now,  the  slight  momentum  the  body  has 
acquired  in  sliding  into  the  first  position, 
Fig.  1,  and  the  contraction  of  the  power- 
ful leg  muscles,  enable  the  oarsman  the 
moment  he  "  catches"  the  water  to  rebound 
from  the  balls  of  his  feet  as  an  elastic  body 
rebounds  from  a  stationary,  or  as  a  runner 
from  a  solid  floor.  In  this  way  additional 
power  is  imparted  to  the  very  beginning 
of  the  stroke.  The  rebound,  be  it  under- 
stood, is  made  simultaneously  with  the 
"  catch,"  for  the  moment  the  water  is  grip- 
ped everything,  slide  and  all,  moves.  More- 
over, by  means  of  the  short  rigging  and 
powerful  purchase  upon  the  oar,  the  whole 
weight  of  the  body  is  lifted  almost  entirely 
from  the  seat  and  applied  diametrically 
opposite  to  the  water's  resistance.  In  the 
same  movement,  instantaneously  the  heels 
strike  the  stretcher  and  with  a  tremendous 
kick  and  a  simultaneous  heave  of  the 
shoulders  the  oarsman  is  in  the  position  of 
Fig.  3.  By  this  toe-and-heel  motion  addi- 
tional spring  and  power  are  in  the  legs. 
( In  Fig.  3  the  dotted  lines  represent  the 
fourth  position.)  There  is  still  more  spring 
in  the  legs  at  the  end  of  the  stroke. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
shoulders  be  back  of  the  slide  when  the 
stroke  is  about  half  completed  (  Fig.  2). 
The  habit  of  starting  the  slide  before  the 
oars  enter  the  water  and  of  bringing  the 
shoulders  back  after  the  slide  is  finished 
are  faults  to  which  almost  all  profession- 
als are  addicted. 
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Simultaneously  with  the  stopping  of  the 
slide,  the  final  tremendous  kick  of  the  legs 
and  finishing  heave  of  the  shoulders,  the 
hands  are  brought  in  straight  to  the  body 
with  all  the  strength  of  the  arms  ( Fig.  3, 
dotted  lines).  The  great  force  with  which 
the  stroke  is  finished  ( i.  e.,  only  as  great  as 
it  should  be,  as  that  with  which  it  is  be- 
gun), pulls  the  shoulders  forward  in  one 
continuous  pendulum-like  motion  (Fig.  4). 
The  hands,  which  of  course  move  with 
them,  are  shot  out  with  almost  lightning- 
like rapidity.  The  instant  the  knees  are 
cleared  the  seat  moves  on  the  recover  (Fig. 
5),  the  hands  "slow  up,"  and  the  oarsman 
slides  easily  into  the  position  of  Fig.  1. 
"  Rushing  "  is  thus  avoided,  without  any 
apparent  waste  of  time. 

This  stroke  from  beginning  to  end  is 
one  big  smooth  heave,  and  from  the  mo- 
ment the  oar  enters  the  water  until  it 
reaches  the  air,  the  oarsman  is  almost 
standing  on  the  stretcher.  In  direct  con- 
trast to  the  English  stroke,  his  weight  is 
not  resting  heavily  on  the  seat,  or  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  boat.  If  any 
one  doubts  the  superior  efficacy  of  this 
method  of  applying  the  weight,  let  him 
pull  in  a  "tug  of  war."  In  this  sport  of 
poetic  name,  the  team  that  does  not  rest 
its  whole  weight  against  the  cleats  will 
stand  a  meagre  chance  of  winning.     And, 


again,  let  the  man  who  has  infinite  faith  in 
the  first  part  of  the  Bancroft  stroke  en- 
deavor to  lift  a  heavy  weight  from  the 
ground  without  bending  his  knees,  and 
then,  failing,  apply  legs,  back  and  arms  to 
it.     The  principles  are  identical. 

Now,  notice  what  power  there  must  have 
been  in  the  oar  as  it  sweeps  past  the  right 
angle  to  the  boat  (Fig.  2).  Back,  legs  and 
arms  were  all  at  work.  It  should  be  un- 
derstood it  is  not  the  intention  to  apply 
more  power  to  the  oar  at  this  point  than 
at  any  other  portion  of  the  stroke.  But 
from  the  position  of  back  and  legs  more 
force  must  necessarily  be  in  the  oar  as  it 
passes  the  right  angle  to  the  pin.  Indeed, 
in  this  stroke  it  is  the  aim,  as  I  have  said 
before,  to  apply  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
same  amount  of  power  throughout  the 
stroke.  To  this  end  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, from  the  position  of  the  body  after 


the  oar  passes  the  right  angle,  that  extra 
exertions  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  stroke. 
Moreover,  in  this  system  of  rowing  every 
muscle  should  perform  its  share  of  the 
work.  Apropos  of  this  and  of  the  strong 
finish,  Hanlan  says  :  "  It  is  a  good  fault  to 
finish  too  strongly,"  and  "  If  a  man  doesn't 
row  properly  I  can  tell  just  what  muscles 
will  tire  first."  And  anyone  who  has  ever 
seen  him  trying  to  kick  the  stretchers  out 
of  his  boat  will  be  convinced  that  he  puts 
his  theories  into  practice.  I  have  it  from 
Ruddock,  too,  that  extra  bracings  are  al- 
ways given  to  the  stretchers  and  footgear 
in  his  shells. 

Now,  mark  the  power  in  the  last  half  of 
the  Storrow  stroke.  As  we  have  seen,  all 
the  strength  the  body  was  capable  of  ex- 
erting was  in  the  oar  the  moment  it  was 
covered  and  as  it  passed  the  right  angle 
to  the  pins.  And  this  power  the  oarsman, 
whose  knowledge  of  rowing  extends  be- 
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yond  the  inconsistencies  of  the  English 
stroke,  will  strive  judiciously  to  maintain 
until  the  oar  leaves  the  water.  If  he  "  pulls 
through"  as  he  should,  he  will  be  stand- 
ing on  the  stretcher,  even  when  the  oar  is 
leaving  the  water.  He  will  thus  lift  him- 
self at  the  end  of  the  stroke  and  preclude 
all  possibility  of  committing  the  ugly  fault 
of  "  slumping." 

Fig.  4  illustrates  the  comparatively 
short  time  the  seat  is  stationary,  i.  e.,  only 
while  the  body  moves  from  the  position 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines.  Without  det- 
riment to  the  speed  of  the  boat  the  oar 
could  not  remain  in  the  air  a  shorter  time 
than  it  does  in  this  stroke. 

The  blade  work  is  not  the  least  meri- 
torious feature  of  this  system  of  rowing. 
The  blade  is  dropped  squarely  into  the 
water,  and  is  covered  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  stroke.  It  should  be 
turned  in  the  act  of  leaving  the  water,  so 
that  the  moment  it  is  free  of  the  water,  it 


is  already  feathered  and  traveling  back  to 
the  "  full  reach."  As  the  oar  is  feathered 
low,  and  at  an  angle  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  water  from  getting  on  the  top  or  con- 
,  cave  side  of  the  blade,  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  avoid  striking  the  back  of  the 
blade  against  the  wash  of  the  oars  behind. 
By  means  of  the  force  with  which  we  saw 
the  stroke  was  finished,  the  water  is  liter- 
ally tossed  off  the  blade  in  a  lump.  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  elucidate  this  idea  on 
paper. 

It  will  be  remembered  the  hands  are 
brought  into  the  body  and  shot  away  again 
in  one  continuous  rapid  movement.  Now, 
if  with  all  the  force  that  is  exerted  at  the 
end  of  the  stroke,  the  hands  are  twisted  as 
they  touch  the  body,  the  water  will  slip  off 
the  oar  "  as  clean  as  a  whistle." 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  stronger 
the  finish  the  cleaner  it  will  be.  It  requires 
no  little  dexterity  to  make  this  strong  finish, 


and  at  the  same  time  avoid  lifting  a  weight 
of  water  upon  the  blade  or  prevent  the 
oar  traveling  past  the  point  at  which  it 
leaves  the  water,  i.  <?.,  in  rowing  parlance, 
"pulling  out."  It  is  for  this  purpose,  as 
well  as  to  prevent  the  hands  from  dipping 
into  the  lap,  that  the  elbow  of  the  outside 
arm  is  turned  outward  as  the  hands  start 
away  on  the  "recover."  This  position  of 
the  elbow  is  shown  in  Fig.  4. 

The  consequence  of  the  low,  rather  flat 
"  feather  "  in  this  stroke  is  that  the  oar,  on 
being  turned  on  the  full  reach,  will  have 
but  an  inch  or  two  to  fall  before  striking 
the  water.  The  strictest  economy  of  time 
and  the  best  use  of  strength  are  aimed  at 
throughout  the  stroke. 

Some  oarsmen  favor  the  idea,  which  is 
exaggerated  in  the  Bancroft  stroke,  of 
turning  the  oar  gradually  after  it  passes 
the  right  angle.  The  reason  for  this,  I 
suppose,  though  I  have  never  heard  one 
advanced,  is  that  the  time  consumed  in 
turning  the  oar  on  the  full  reach  will  neces- 
sitate a  slight  "hang."  Such  a  reason  is 
rather  sophistical,  to  say  the  least,  for  the 
time  consumed  in  turning  the  oar  on  the  full 
reach  is  quite  insufficient  to  counterbalance 
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the  retarding  effect  of  the  wind  against  the 
turned  blades. 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that 
if  this  stroke  is  rowed  properly  it  will  be 
devoid  of  all  jerking  and  spasmodic  move- 
ments. Although  the  oar  is  actually 
"  yanked  "  into  the  body,  in  order  to  toss 
the  water  from  the  blade  and  keep  the 
boat  jumping  between  the  strokes,  all  jerk- 
ing appearance  is  avoided  by  the  simul- 
taneous heave  of  the  shoulders  at  the  end 
of  the  stroke.  Indeed,  the  dominant  virtue 
of  this  system  of  rowing  is  its  smoothness 
and  freedom  from  all  apparent  effort. 

Even  in  the  excitement  of  a  race,  when 
the  men  are  trying  to  pull  the  blades  off 
the  oars,  the  continuous  pendulum-like 
motion  of  the  body  at  the  end  of  the  stroke 
effectually  veils  their  frantic  efforts.  No 
one  who  has  seen  Hanlan  "  loafing  doubled 
up  "  over  his  sculls  and  stretching  out  like 
a  rubber  band  can  doubt  the  apparent 
ease  of  this  style  of  rowing.  Why  it  wins, 
why  it  must  always  win,  until  the  inventive 
genius  of  the  American  people  and  the 
natural  laws  of  evolution  give  us  some- 
thing better,  I  trust  has  been  pretty  clearly 
demonstrated. 

The  only  real  difference  between  the 
Yale  stroke  of  to-day  and  the  Harvard 
stroke  of  '85  is  that  Yale  practices  a 
slightly  stronger  "  catch  "  than  was  used 
in  the  latter.  And  in  this  respect  I  think 
the  former  is  superior 


In  theory,  professionals  like  Teemer, 
Hanlan,  Faulkner  and  the  rest,  believe 
that  the  oar  should  glide  into  the  water 
easily,  but  the  moment  the  blade  is  covered 
that  all  the  strength  of  legs  and  body 
should  be  applied.  The  jar  of  a  strong 
"catch"  will  always  slightly  retard  such 
a  light  boat  as  an  eleven-inch  shell.  But 
as  this  easy  catch  and  almost  instantaneous 
application  of  the  weight  are  so  extremely 
difficult  for  amateurs  to  master  without 
running  the  risk  of  "clipping,"  and,  more- 
over, as  the  "stop"  is  so  very  slight  in 
eight-oar  rowing,  it  is  really  better  to  grip 
the  water  with  as  much  force  as  can  be 
exerted  throughout  the  stroke. 

This  slight  amendment  would  bring  the 
Harvard  stroke  of  '85  as  near  perfection 
as  the  insufficiency  of  material  things  will 
allow  us  to  approach. 

Like  the  ancient  Manichean  sect  of  phil- 
osophers, I  believe,  in  this  case,  in  two 
principles,  the  one  good,  the  other  evil — 
the  system  of  rowing  introduced  at  Har- 
vard in  '85,  and  that  time-honored  relic  of 
fetishism,  the  Bancroft,  Bob  Cook  or  Eng- 
lish stroke. 

With  all  due  respect  for  the  generous 
zeal  of  the  graduate  Boating  Committee, 
let  it  be  hoped,  for  the  sake  of  Harvard's 
future  welfare  upon  the  water,  that  last 
year's  relapse  and  the  fluctuating  policy 
that  has  marked  her  aquatic  career  are 
things  of  the  past. 
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LL  day  beneath  the  healing  pines, 

Alive  with  shy  and  sentient  things, 
Where  summer  all  the  soul  enshrines, 

Her  hammock  swings. 
Warm  breezes  stir  the  clasping  vines, 

In  some  green  bush  a  cuckoo  sings  ; 
Still  her  light  presence  haunts  the  pines, 
Still  with  their  breath  her  hammock  swings. 

At  length  the  ruddy  day  declines, 

The  sly  bat  spreads  his  leathern  wings  • 
Where  yet  your  beam  reluctant  shines, 

Her  hammock  swings. 
Escape  the  garden's  gay  confines, 

Fond  youth  whom  heaven  hither  brings  ! 
Through  long  arcades  of  drowsy  pines, 
Go,  seek  her  where  her  hammock  swings. 

Dora  Read  Goodale. 


COURSING  IN  IRELAND.- 

An  "  Open  Meeting  "  at  Clorane,  County  Limerick. 

by  r.  f.  walsh. 


Limerick  i«  beautiful, 
As  everybody  knows. 

RUE  !  and  we  enjoyed 
a  pleasant  week  there 
last  fall.  We  visited 
all  the  lions  of  the 
place,  went  boating  on 
the  Shannon,  and  re- 
freshed our  memories 
on  Irish  history  beside 
the  famous  "  treaty 
stone."  It  was  here 
the  Irish  women 
helped  their  husbands 
and  brothers  to  drive 
back  the  army  of  King  William,  and  it 
was  here  Patrick  Sarsfield  and  William 
signed  the  celebrated  Treaty  of  Lim- 
erick, which  was  broken  by  England 
almost  before  the  ink  was  dry. 

But  we  did  not  come  to  study  history 
or  politics.  We  wished  to  see  a  genuine 
open  country  coursing  meeting,  and  we 
did. 

There  were  three  stakes  to  be  run — one 
for  puppies  (greyhounds  under  two  years), 
and  two  for  "  all-aged  "  greyhounds.  The 
principal  event  was  the  Clorane  Cup,  and 
for  this  there  were  a  number  of  entries. 
As  the  Limerick  Coursing  Club  meeting  is 
the  best  "  open  meeting  "  in  Ireland,  the 
hotels  of  the  city  were  well  filled  by 
sportsmen  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
"draw"  (the  eve  of  the  coursings)  many 
large  "  books  "  were  made  on  the  results 
at  "short  and  long  odds." 

Everyone  was  in  good  humor  ;  every- 
one was  sanguine  of  success,  and  every- 
one looked  forward  to  having  a  few  days' 
good  sport  over  the  splendid  preserves  of 
Mr.  Fosberry  at  Clorane. 

Early  next  morning  we  climbed  into 
our  seats  on  a  jaunting  car,  and  soon  lost 
sight  of  the  spires  of  the  city  in  the  morn- 
ing mist  that  rose  from  the  river.  After 
about  an  hour's  drive,  a  large  crowd,  a 
few  tents,  hundreds  of  greyhounds,  and  a 
medley  collection  of  vehicles  told  us  that 
we  had  reached  the  ground,  and,  descend- 
ing from  our  conveyance,  we  mingled  with 
the  "  fraternity." 


"  Kreckt  Cards  "  we-re  obtained  at  the 
hotel  before  leaving  the  city  ;  and  with 
their  assistance,  and  by  the  courtesy  of 
the  trainers  and  owners,  we  soon  became 
familiar  with  the  favorites. 

A  good  many  of  the  local  dogs  had 
national  names,  such  as  "  Parnell,"  "  Dav- 
itt,"  "  Shamrock,"  etc.  But  I  noticed  that 
a  favorite  way  to  name  the  greyhounds 
was  by  prefixing  some  adjective,  begin- 
ning with  the  initial  letter  of  the  surname 
of  the  owner,  to  the  kennel  or  pet  name. 
For  instance,  one  gentleman's  dogs  were 
all  called  Wilful  something-or-other  ; 
those  of  another  kennel  Little  Alice,  Little 
Alec,  etc.,  and  so  on. 

About  10  o'clock  a  start  was  made 
in  a  large,  uneven  field,  enclosed  by 
"  ditches  "  or  fences  and  dotted  here  and 
there  with  small  furze  brakes.  It  was 
fully  twenty  minutes  before  the  beaters 
started  the  "  fur,"  and  as  two  or  three 
hares  came  together  the  dogs  were  not 
"slipped."  Another  pause  !  Then  a  chorus 
of  shouts  and  a  splendid  jack  hare  is  made 
to  cross  the  line  of  the.  slipper.  He 
shows  the  dogs  the  hare,  allows  her  to  run 
about  a  hundred  yards  and  then  a  yell 
from  the  crowd,  "  They're  off  !"  tells  that 
the  first  course  has  begun.  Away  they  go 
pell-mell,  gaining  on  the  hare  at  every 
stride,  when,  suddenly,  she  turns  and,  in 
a  jiffy,  clears  a  fence  and  makes  off 
through  the  next  field. 

But  the  dogs  have  not  lost  sight.  One 
after  the  other  they  fly  over  the  fence. 
Again  they  near  their  "  quarry  ;  "  again 
she  turns  :  now  one  dog  leads,  now  the 
other  ;  now  one  turns  the  hare  ;  then  a 
"  go  bye"  is  given  and  the  opponent  scores. 
In  the  meantime  the  spectators  are  run- 
ning at  full  tilt,  or  crowding  the  fence 
tops  and  points  of  vantage,  to  watch  the 
course. 

The  leading  dog  seems  to  have  put  on 
a  killing  pace  and  dashes  at  the  hare, 
when  she  abruptly  turns  again  and  rushes 
up  the  hill.  Away  go  the  dogs  after  her ; 
away  runs  the  crowd  to  see  every  point 
of  the  chase  and  away  gallops  the  judge, 
pressing  his  horse,  to  keep  within  full  view 
of  the   contestants  until  the  death.     He 
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then  pulls  out  a  red  or  white  handkerchief 
and  waves  it  to  denote  his  award.  The 
dogs  are  then  picked  up  by  their  trainers, 
groomed  and  blanketed,  and  a  second  brace 
are  put  in  the  slips.  Again  the  beaters 
go  to  work.  Again  false  cries  ;  too  many- 
hares,  or  perhaps  one  too  weak  for  a  fair 
trial  and  at  last  "they're  off."  Again 
the  hounds  hunt  the  hare.  Again  the 
judge  gallops  with  them.  Again  the 
crowd  follows  across  stream  and  brake 
and  fence,  and  again  a  decision. 

It  was  5  o'clock  when  the  first  day's 
sport  ended,  and  I  must  say  I  was  not 
sorry.  We  must  have  walked  and  run 
over  twenty  miles  through  meadow  and 
brake,  over  streams  and  fences,  up  hill 
and  down  hill ;  we  were  ravenously  hun- 
gry, and  needed  a  rest  to  prepare  our 
weary  bones  for  the  next  and  final  day's  ■ 
sport.  But  it  was  exhilarating.  The  ex- 
citement was  kept  up  from  start  to  finish, 
and  the  sport  was  all  the  more  enjoyable 
because  of  the  trouble  in  securing  it. 

We  arrived  in  Limerick  in  time  for  din- 
ner, and  the  exercise  and  mountain  air  at 
Clorane  told  their  own  story  as  the  knives 
and  forks  played  havoc  among  the  good 
things  at  Cruise's  Hotel.  After  dinner  the 
card  was  called  over  and  much  betting 
indulged  in  on  the  next  day's  sport,  and 
at  an  early  hour  the  sound  of  voices,  the 
tinkle  of  glasses  and  the  aroma  of  ha- 
vanas  were  no  more  observed.  All  were 
tired  and  all  were  anxious  to  have  a  good 
rest  to  fit  them  for  the  field  next  day. 

It  was  a  glorious  morning,  a  first-class 
breakfast,  a  good  cigar,  a  typical  jarvey 
and  fast  horse,  clear,  crisp  air  and  a  lovely 
country  drive,  and  we  were  as  happy  as 
kings. 

Arrived  at  the  scene  of  yesterday's  com- 
mencement, we  found  that  the  "  ground  " 
to-day  was  a  few  miles  away,  across  the 
country.  So  we  were  obliged  to  say  au 
revoir  to  our  entertaining  coachman  and 
travel  on  "  shanks'  mare  "  to  the  scene  of 
the  meet. 

We  were  directed  as  follows :  "  Go 
through  the  boreen  at  the  ind  of  the  field. 
Thin  turn  to  the  wesht  until  ye  get  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  and  thin  ye  will  see  the 
hunters  down  in  the  mash  (marsh),  a  little 
to  the  aesht."  We  accomplished  this 
journey  without  the  aid  of  a  pocket  com- 
pass, for  we  heard  some  shouting  in  the 
distance.  On  nearing  the  crowd,  we  dis- 
covered that  the  first  course  was  being 
run.  We  climbed  a  fence  to  get  a  good 
view,  when  a  very  thunder  of  yells  greeted 


us,  "  Get  off  the  fence  !  "  "  Get  out  of  the 
way,  you  confounded  idiots  !  "  etc.  ;  and 
we  did  get  out  of  the  way,  for  we  saw 
that  we  were  right  in  the  way  of  the  hare, 
who  was  making  for  that  exact  spot  in 
the  corner  of  the  fence,  with  the  two  dogs 
pressing  her  hard  from  behind. 

On  they  came  at  lightning  pace.  A 
second  and  the  hare  is  in  midair,  crossing 
the  fence,  but  ere  she  can  reach  terra 
firma  a  beautiful  fawn  greyhound,  with 
terrific  speed,  gracefully  flies  over  the  fence 
and  lands  on  the  ground,  with  "  Puss " 
quivering  in  his  mouth.  It  was  worth  all 
the  trouble  of  coming  to  Limerick  to  see 
that  finish.  A  wild  cheer,  a  red  handker- 
chief, waved  by  the  judge,  and  we  are 
ready  for  the  next  course. 

All  was  finished  at  4  o'clock,  and,  as 
we  drove  back  to  Limerick,  we  enjoyed 
our  cigars,  listening  to  the  Munchausen- 
like  stories  of  our  driver. 

Verdict  :  I  decidedly  prefer  "  open  "  to 
"  enclosed "  coursing  meetings.  At  the 
former  you  have  to  find  the  hare  in  his 
natural  home;  there  is  more  variety;  there 
is  more  exercise  in  the  sport  and  there  is 
infinitely  more  trouble  in  finding  it ;  but 
when  you  do  start  your  hare  you  have  a 
genuine  hunt.  At  "  enclosed  "  meetings 
you  simply  stand  and  look  on  at  a  course 
which  must  finish  in  the  field  the  hare  is 
driven  into.  It  is  nature  against  art  in 
sport,  and  I  prefer  nature,  although  I 
must  confess  that,  whether  artificial  or 
natural,  I  long  for  the  opportunity  of  be- 
ing present  at  another  coursing  meeting. 

Before  closing  I  wish  to  tell  an  incident 
of  the  Mourne  Park  (County  Down)  "  en- 
closed "  coursing  meeting.  In  the  puppy 
stakes  a  dog  named  Wilful  King  won  his 
first  three  courses  in  faultless  style,  and 
so  remarkable  was  his  performance  that 
many  English  and  Scotch  sportsmen  en- 
deavored to  induce  the  owner  (an  Irish- 
man) to  sell  him. 

In  my  presence  £1,000  ($5,000)  was 
offered,  but  the  owner  indignantly  refused 
to  part  with  him,  believing  that  he  him- 
self would  win  many  thousands  with  this 
prodigy  of  fieetness,  grace  and  cleverness. 
A  countryman,  standing  near,  said  to  him 
in  Irish,  "  Never  refuse  a  good  offer  ;"  but 
the  advice  was  unheeded.  There  seems 
to  be  some  kind  of  superstition  among 
the  uneducated  Irish  farmers  about  this  ; 
for,  on  my  meeting  the  owner  of  Wilful 
King,  at  Limerick,  he  told  me  that  the  dog 
had  since  died  of  distemper,  and  that,  for 
sympathy,  the  natives  all  echoed  the  coun- 
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tryman's  warning,  "  Never  refuse  a  good 
offer."  Such  is  fate  !  And  if  any  kind 
friend  invites  me  to  go  to  Ireland  with 
him  this  fall,  to  see  some  coursing,  and 
"  franks  "  me  through,  you  may  rest  as- 
sured I  shall  heed  the  Irish  farmer's  warn- 
ing— I  will  "  never  refuse  a  good  offer." 

IX    THE    KENNELS — PRIVATE    COURSING. 

A  few  days  after  the  Limerick  meeting 
my  friend  (the  owner  of  Wilful  King)  in- 
vited me  to  Kinsale,  his  home,  to  see  how 
he  kept  his  dogs  and  to  have  a  few  days' 
private  coursing. 

I  accepted. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  railway  that 
took  me  from  Cork  to  Kinsale.  I  have 
been  up  the  Rigi,  on  the  St.  Gothard  and 
Brenner  railways,  winding  up  mountain 
sides,  disappearing  into  tunnels,  hanging 
betwixt  heaven  and  earth,  across  fearful- 
looking  chasms.  But,  of  all  the  engineer- 
ing enigmas  I  ever  heard,  the  "  Kinsale 
Junction  Railway"  takes  the  palm. 

It  winds  and  winds  and  winds  !  What 
for?  No  one  can  tell.  But  still  it  winds. 
In  two  places  on  the  line  I  noticed  that 
we  so  corkscrewed  ourselves  we  saw  three 
sides  of  "  two  several  houses."  Then  we 
disappeared  into  a  tunnel — quite  a  long 
tunnel.  We  had  no  lights,  and  that  tunnel 
was  dark  ;  but  it  wasn't  dreary,  as  com- 
pared with  the  wilderness  of  country  we 
passed  through  just  before  we  got  to  it. 
It  was  perfectly  refreshing  to  have  a 
change,  even  though  that  change  was  dark 
and  black  and  awful,  as  tunnels  always 
are.  But  when  we  got  through,  we  got 
into  a  lovely  pastoral  country,  rich  and 
fertile  as  land  can  be,  and  in  nearly  an 
hour  we  arrived  at  Kinsale. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Walters,  met  me  at  the 
station  with  his  dog  cart,  and  we  got  to 
his  place,  "Mansfield,"  in  a  very  few 
minutes.  It  was  evening,  and  I  could  not 
very  well  see  the  beauties  of  the  place. 
So  I  had  a  wash,  placed  my  legs  under 
Walters'  "mahogany,"  and  talked  grey- 
hounds and  Ireland  to  "our  hearts'  con- 
tent," over  some  rare  old  port  and  capital 
green  English  walnuts.  Next  morning, 
when  I  woke,  I  saw  something  of  the 
beauties  of  Kinsale.  From  my  bedroom 
window  I  could  see  the  Bandon  River, 
winding,  s,erpent-like,  for  miles,  and  in 
the  distance  the  Courcies  country  bridge 
(about  a  mile  long),  which  spans  the  river 
and  adds  immensely  to  the  wood  and  hill 
and  river  and  ravine  loveliness  of  the  scene. 

I   came   down   to   breakfast  when    the 


gong  sounded.  I  told  Walters  of  my  im- 
pressions of  the  scenery  of  the  place  from 
my  bedroom,  but  he  said  :  "  Wait !  You 
will  think  we  have  some  loveliness  in  Ire- 
land before  I  let  you  go." 

When  we  got  through  the  good  things 
at  breakfast,  Walters  took  me  through 
his  grounds.  I  wished  to  see  the  kennel 
at  once ;  but  no  !  the  bees,  and  green- 
houses, and  tennis  lawn,  and  gardens  had 
first  to  be  inspected.  At  last  we  got  to 
the  kennel.  I  was  disappointed.  I  ex- 
pected to  find  one  of  his  fields  fitted  up 
with  a  dog  house  or  stable  ;  but,  in  place, 
I  saw  only  a  small  yard,  tree  grown,  with 
a  "cook  house"  at  one  end,  and  a  stable 
(a  large,  roomy  affair)  at  the  side. 

No  dogs  visible. 

There  was  a  man  on  the  premises,  a 
decent  sort  of  fellow,  and  very  intelligent, 
who  I  learned  was  the  trainer.  Walters 
told  him  to  get  out  some  of  the  dogs  and, 
in  a  jiffy,  twenty  or  thirty  dogs  of  all  ages 
rushed  into  the  yard,  bounding  and  jump- 
ing and  careering  around  as  greyhounds 
only  can,  but  all  as  graceful  as  Landseer 
ever  made  a  hound.     It  was  a  pretty  sight. 

I  had  pointed  out  to  me  the  tried  dogs 
of  the  kennel,  among  them  Wilful  Dick, 
Wilful  Alice,  Nora,  Lady  Fair  and  other 
noted  dogs.  Then  he  desired  his  trainer 
to  have  Lady  Fair  and  Alec  (two,  many 
times,  prize  winners)  ready  for  a  course 
next  morning  at  Rathmore.  I  had  a  long 
chat  with  the  trainer  and  watched  him  as 
he  fed  the  dogs.  Only  two  were  being  pre- 
pared for  a  meeting.  These  were  kept 
in  a  special  "  berth  "  in  the  kennel,  and 
were  fed  only  once  a  day,  at  3  o'clock 
promptly,  on  jelly  and  broth,  made  from 
mutton  heads  and  thighs,  with  dry  toast 
and  some  cabbage  added.  This,  I  was  in- 
formed, is  the  best  "  training  food  "  for 
greyhounds.  Every  morning  they  are 
"schooled  "  with  the  other  hounds,  or 
allowed  to  run  revel  all  over  the  lawn,  and 
later  on  in  the  day  they  are  taken  for  a 
walk  of  ten  to  twenty  miles  to  "  give  them 
wind."  Then,  on  returning  from  this 
journey,  they  are  brushed  and  rubbed, 
harder  than  would  be  a  half-drowned 
man,  blanketed  and  sent  to  their  berths. 
Several  times  before  the  meeting  each 
one's  speed,  cleverness,  etc.,  are  tested  with 
a  previous  winner.  And  in  this  case  care 
is  taken'  that  the  ground  over  which  the 
trial  is  made  is  somewhat  similar  to  the 
land  on  which  the  meeting  is  to  take  place. 

The  grooming  (?)  of  even  the  puppies 
was  carried  on  in  a  fashion  that  would  be- 
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wilder  Lorillard's  trainers.  There  is  dis- 
tinctly a  science  in  it,  and  it  requires  keen 
knowledge  of  dog  flesh — racing  dogs — to 
determine  when  sufficient  walking,  rub- 
bing, physicking,  etc.,  have  been  accom- 
plished. 

When  I  had  got  through  my  examina- 
tion or  cross-examination  of  Grennan, 
the  trainer,  Mr.  Walters  volunteered  to 
show  me  "the  sights."  So  we  went  back 
to  the  house,  had  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
went  to  "  see  "  Kinsale. 

It  is  a  quaint  old  place. 

So  entirely  foreign  from  any  of  the 
other  Irish  towns  I  visited. 

But  this  foreign  appearance  was  ac- 
counted for  easily.  Kinsale  was  the 
place  where  the  Spaniards,  under  Don 
Juan,  made  their  last  stand  in  defense  of 
Irish  liberty,  and  even  now  many  of  the 
descendants  of  these  same  Spaniards  live 
in  Kinsale — chiefly  as  fishermen  in  the 
curious  old  villages  of  Worldsend  and 
Scilly.  Their  forefathers  had  much  to 
say  to  the  building  of  the  part  of  the  town 
which  is  now  so  old  and  looks  so  pictu- 
resque. The  streets  are  narrow  and  wind- 
ing as  a  labyrinth,  and  on  the  walls  of 
many  of  the  older  houses  may  be  seen 
some  excellent  designs  in  stucco  and 
plaster. 

The  town  itself  is  built  on  the  side  of 
a  hill,  and  at  the  base  of  one  of  the  best 
and  prettiest  harbors  in  Ireland.  Julian 
Hawthorne  lived  on  this  hill  (Compass 
Hill)  for  six  months.  I  met  him  there, 
and,  so  well  has  he  described  the  beauties 
of  Kinsale  in  the  London  Spectator  and 
New  York  World,  I  think  I  had  better 
confine  myself  to  Kinsale  dogs. 

Walters  and  I  left  Mansfield  early  next 
morning  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
splendid  roan  horse  of  his,  arrived  at 
Rathmore  in  a  little  less  than  an  hour. 

At  the  gate  to  the  estate  we  met  the 
trainer,  with  Lady  Fair  and  Alec.  The 
trainer  took  charge  of  the  trap  and 
Walters  took  possession  of  the  grey- 
hounds. We  had  a  walk  of  nearly  a  mile 
through  a  most  beautiful  demesne  and, 
suddenly  emerging  from  a  declivity  in  the 
rhododendron-lined  drive,  found  ourselves 
face  to  face  with  a  really  magnificent 
mansion,  well  flanked  with  vineries,  peach 
houses,  etc.  This  my  friend  told  me  was. 
the  residence  of  the  gentleman  on  whose 
ground  we  were  to  "course." 

And  a  right  hospitable  old  gentleman 
he  was  ! 

We  had  lunch  with  him,  and  he  "  pot- 


tered "  along  with  us  to  see  the  fun.  He 
didn't  last  long.  We  could  not,  even  with 
the  assistance  of  half  a  dozen  beaters 
of  Mr.  Cramer's,  start  a  hare  in  Rath- 
more.  So  we  had  to  "work  the  place" 
right  out  to  Prehane  Point — a  place  jut- 
ting into  the  Atlantic.  I  haven't  space 
enough  to  describe  this  romantic  headland. 
Suffice  that  it  is  picturesquely  grand,  with 
its  huge  rocks,  wave-made  caverns  and 
heather-grown  plateau.  Here  it  was  we 
were  "  promised  a  hare,"  and  here  we  got 
them. 

It  was  rare  sport.  We  helped  the  beat- 
ers, who  accompanied  us  from  Rathmore, 
and  hard  work  it  was.  Every  furze  bush 
and  brake  and  ditch  was  beaten — Walters 
still  holding  the  dogs  until,  at  last,  "  Pussy" 
was  sent  out  of  her  lair  and  ran  like  fury. 
Walters  was  on  hand  and,  it  being  a  pretty 
clear  part  of  the  headland,  slipped  the 
dogs.  It  was  a  splendid  course.  Some- 
times the  hare  dodged  the  dogs  behind  a 
furze  or  heather  brake,  then  the  fawn  or 
blue  dog  would  alternately  have  the  ad- 
vantage ;  and  so  it  went  on — we  running 
helter  skelter  over  fence  and  brake  to  see 
the  chase,  the  dogs  never  losing  sight 
and  working  their  utmost  to  kill.  We  were 
out  of  breath  when  Lady  Fair  finally  got 
hold  of  the  hare. 

This  was  course  No.  1. 

Our  second  "  find  "  was  more  exciting. 
We  started  a  hare  in  a  brake  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  furze.  Walters  uninten- 
tionally slipped  the  dogs,  and  without 
moving  we  could  see  most  of  the  course. 
Round  this  bush,  dodging  that,  circling, 
running  serpent-like  every  way,  the  course 
continued  for  full  five  minutes,  when,  sud- 
denly, the  hare,  taking  advantage  of  a 
favorite  brake,  dodged  behind  it,  and  the 
dogs  were  "blinked"  (lost  sight).  We 
thought  it  was  all  over.  But,  no  !  While 
they  were  aimlessly  looking  for  the  hare 
that  had  escaped,  a  second  one  shot  right 
across  them,  into  the  open  part  of  the 
ground,  and  with  a  "  halloa  !  "  we  rushed 
after  them. 

On  they  went  and  on  went  the  hare, 
crossing  fences  as  though  they  were  not, 
doubling  round  them,  turning  backward 
and  sideward  and  every  way  to  escape 
the  dogs.  But  they  were  too  good  to  be 
trifled  with  on  fair  ground,  and  although 
it  was  a  noble,  "  straight  up  "  jack  hare, 
and  ran  us  right  into  Rathmore  (five  miles 
off),  the  dogs  never  lost  sight,  and  cap- 
tured the  quarry  almost  within  sight  of 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Cramer. 
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I  was  completely  "  done  up  "  from  the 
exertion.  Goodness  knows  how  much  we 
ran,  and  walked  and  jumped  !  But  it  was 
real  sport  and  real  fun  !  We  had  to  look 
for  it,  and,  although  it  took  a  long  time 
to  find  it,  the  excitement  was  so  thorough 
and  enjoyable  that  I  wished  the  day  was 
beginning  again. 

The  old  gentleman  met  us  at  the  lodge, 
and  was  furious  that  he  hadn't  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  courses  ;  but  Walters 
presented  him  with  the  hares,  told  him 
"  any  amount  "  of  stories  of  the  toil  and 
labor  we  had,  and  so  quieted  him. 

The  trainer  (Grennan)  had  the  "  dog 
cart "  ready  for  us  to  drive  to  Kinsale, 
but  the  old  man  wouldn't  have  it.  We 
had  to  remain  for  dinner  at  Rathmore. 

It   was  a   jolly  meal ;  only  such  as  an 


Irish  country  gentleman's  house  can  pro- 
duce. We  had  everything  that  was  good, 
and  as  well  cooked  as  the  $10,000  "gentle- 
man "  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt  could  do  it.  And, 
furthermore,  we  had  some  rare  hare  soup 
made  from  the  product  of  our  day's 
sport. 

After  enjoying  this  good  man's  hospi- 
tality, drinking  his  superb  wines,  eating 
his  good  things,  and  making  ourselves 
comfortable  generally  at  his  expense,  we 
were  allowed  to  mount  my  friend's  trap, 
and  at  a  quick  pace  drove  homeward. 

We  got  there — but  why  say  more  about 
it?  This  is  a  fair  story  of  what  a  day's 
coursing  (in  private)  means  in  Ireland. 
The  hospitality  of  the  "  squire  "  is  not  over 
exaggerated,  and  I  recommend  the  readers 
of  Outing  to  go  and  enjoy  it  as  I  did. 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY    ELLERSLIE    WALLACE. 

Part  II. 


\]  VERY  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  perspective  as 
applied  in  photography, 
to  which  we  alluded  in 
our  last  paper,  will  be 
valuable  when  interior 
views  of  small  apart- 
ments, such  as  private 
parlors,  studies,  libra- 
ries, etc.,  are  to  be 
taken.  The  principal 
difficulty  in  this  sort  of  work  is  that  the 
camera  has  to  stand  too  close  to  the 
principal  objects,  thus  making  them  ap- 
pear too  large,  while  everything  at  the 
other  end  of  the  apartment  is  too  much 
dwarfed  in  size.  As  it  is  always  desirable 
to  include  as' much  of  the  room  as  possible 
in  the  picture,  wide  angle  lenses  are  re- 
sorted to  and  increase  the  trouble.  The 
only  way  to  surmount  the  difficulty  will 
be  to  gain  every  additional  inch  of  space 
possible  for  the  camera  ;  for  instance,  by 
standing  it  outside  in  an  entry  way  or  on 
a  piazza,  so  that  the  view  would  be  taken 
through  an  open  window.  In  an  extreme 
case  the  furniture  might  be  rearranged 
by  the  owner  of  the  apartment,  setting 
the  chairs  and  tables  as  far  back  from  the 
camera  as  possible,  while  still  preserving 
somewhat  the  same  relative  distance  of 
each  piece  of  furniture    from    the    other. 


This  would  leave  the  immediate  fore- 
ground vacant,  so  that  near  objects  would 
not  be  over  magnified  on  the  plate.  We 
have  seen  work  very  successfully  made 
on  10x8  inch  plates,  with  lenses  of  only 
seven  inches  focus  on  small  interiors 
where  this  plan  had  been  adopted,  and 
the  resulting  pictures  were  most  faithful 
and  life-like. 

Supposing  that  objects  on  a  sheet  of 
water  were  photographed  from  a  short 
distance,  such  for  instance  as  picnic  groups 
in  boats,  waterfowl,  or  persons  fishing,  a 
very  unpleasant  result  would  be  obtained 
if  the  camera  were  set  on  a  high  bridge  or 
bank.  In  this  case  the  perspective  in  the 
picture  would  make  the  water  appear  like 
a  steeply-inclined  plane,  with  the  groups 
attached  to  it  by  some  means,  setting  all 
natural  laws  of  gravitation  at  defiance. 

The  faults  of  perspective  in  the  picture 
in  the  case  of  small  interiors  taken  "  too 
close  on,"  as  the  technical  phrase  goes, 
have  their  natural  and  very  unpleasant 
parallels  in  portraits  taken  with  a  too- 
wide  angle  lens  at  too  short  a  distance. 
'If  the  simple  experiment  be  made  of  ex- 
posing two  plates  on  the  same  sitter,  with 
the  same  lens  at  distances  of,  say,  six  and 
twelve  feet,  and  the  resulting  negatives  en- 
larged to  life  or  half-life  size,  it  will  soon 
be  seen  that  sufficient  distance   for   the 
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camera  is  a  sine  qua  non.  The  old  paint- 
er's rule  of  receding  to  at  least  twice  the 
height  of  the  subject,  i.  e.,  twelve  feet 
for  a  six-foot  sitter,  should  be  borne  in 
mind. 

These  considerations  on  perspective  are 
included  in  the  doctrine  of  composition, 
by  which  we  mean  the  artistic  make-up  of 
the  pictorial  whole,  as  distinguished  from 
the  routine  chemical  work  of  photography. 
Now,  photography  has  been  called  the 
science  of  aspects  or  the  art  of  delineating 
form  scientifically.  Perhaps  this  definition 
of  photography  will  answer  practical  pur- 
poses, but  we  should  be  very  sorry  for 
our  readers  to  imagine  that  this  was  all. 
A  close  study  of  good  paintings  and  etch- 
ings, when  compared  with  the  best  efforts 
of  such  masters  in  pictorial  photography 
as  Robinson  and  Payne,  Jennings  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  late  Adam  Salomon  in  Paris, 
will  convince  anyone  that  many  of  the 
standard  canons  of  art  hold  just  as  true 
for  the  photographic  camera  as  they  do 
for  the  brush  or  the  burin.  Like  all  other 
powerful  instruments,  however,  the  camera 
must  be  handled  in  the  proper  manner,  if 
results  worthy  of  the  title  artistic  are  to  be 
hoped  for. 

In  the  limited  space  at  our  disposal,  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  even  abridge 
such  valuable  information  on  the  subject 
of  "  Pictorial  Effect  in  Photography  "  as 
Mr.  Robinson  gives  in  his  charming  little 
book  with  the  above  title.  The  book  re- 
ferred to  is  very  well  worth  owning  and 
studying  by  all  who  wish  their  results  to 
be  something  better  than  the  mere  bits  of 
photo-chemical  work.  But  we  may  say  to 
those  who,  perhaps,  have  never  taken  the 
subject  into  consideration,  that  they  may 
make  a  beginning  in  educating  the  faculty 
of  artistic  vision  by  systematically  study- 
ing good  pictures  by  artists  of  skill  and 
reputation.  Taking  landscapes,  for  ex- 
ample, it  will  be  noticed  that  the  actual 
centre  of  the  plate  is  but  rarely  occupied  by  a 
Principal  object.  This  is  particularly  true 
if  the  object  be  of  small  size.  Another 
point  worth  noticing  is  the  length  at 
which  the  horizon  is  placed.  In  the 
works  of  some  of  the  Dutch  masters,  for 
instance,  the  horizon  is  close  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  picture,  leaving  the  sky  to  be 
filled  with  grand  masses  of  cumulus 
clouds.  Then,  again,  straight  lines  of 
any  kind  in  the  view  are  rarely  if  ever 
used,  and  are  never  so  disposed  as  to 
repeat  the  boundary  lines  of  the  picture 
or  to  run  parallel  to  one  another  without 


a  break  ;  this  latter  ranks  as  one  of  the 
worst  of  pictorial  faults. 

A  great  deal  may  be  done  to  cultivate 
the  faculty  of  seeing  things  in  the  pic- 
torial sense  by  reading  such  authors  as 
Ruskin,  in  those  places  where  he  treats  of 
the  practical  part  of  art.  Some  wonder- 
fully charming  matter  of  this  sort  will  be 
found  scattered  through  the  "  Modern 
Painters,"  where  he  treats  of  and  analyzes 
the  great  curved  lines  in  nature,  such  as 
the  curve  of  the  ocean  swell,  of  flexible 
plants  bending  before  the  wind,  of  distant 
mountain  chains,  and  shows  how  these 
lines  are  more  interesting  and  valuable  to 
the  artist  than  any  machine-drawn  lines, 
no  matter  how  ingenious  and  complex. 
Should  any  of  our  readers  think  that  we  are 
thus  urging  them  to  fly  too  high  in  fancy, 
let  us  assure  them  that  an  experience  of 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  pho- 
tography has  taught  us  that  just  such 
flights  of  fancy,  and  just  such  courses  of 
intelligent  art  study  as  we  speak  about, 
have  been  and  still  are  greatly  needed  by 
photographers. 

A  novice  in  photography,  meeting  with 
the  expression  "  artistic  improvement  of 
negatives,"  would  either  be  at  a  loss  to 
understand  what  was  meant,  or  might 
perhaps  imagine  some  vague  way  in  which 
it  was  connected  with  the  subject  of  com- 
position, of  which  we  have  just  been 
speaking.  Now,  let  us  say  at  once  that 
the  artistic  improvement  of  the  negative 
belongs  rather  to  the  technical  or  practi- 
cal part  of  the  work,  and  is  understood  to 
mean  the  retouching  of  the  finished  neg- 
ative, the  removal  of  useless  or  offending 
objects  by  mechanical  means,  the  stop- 
ping out  of  skies  that  are  faulty,  the 
working  up  on  the  back  of  the  plate  with 
the  stump  and  tracing  paper,  etc.  For 
instance,  the  high  lights  of  a  given  neg- 
ative only  require  a  little  more  density  in 
some  places  to  give  a  brilliant  effect  in 
the  print ;  here  a  lead  pencil  is  applied  to 
the  varnished  surface  of  the  negative,  and 
the  outline  of  the  object  followed  with  its 
point  until  the  lead  has  blackened  that 
particular  part  of  the  plate.  Again,  it  will 
often  happen  that  some  such  object  as  a 
post  or  stone  will  mar  the  effect  of  an 
otherwise  beautiful  view.  Here  it  will 
often  be  possible  to  pick  the  offending 
object  right  out  of  the  picture  by  means 
of  a  fine  pointed  knife  or  needle  set  in  a 
handle.  A  defective  sky  may  be  gotten 
rid  of  by  following  its  outline  with  a  fine 
paint  brush,  filled  with  some  non-actinic 
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color  like  burnt  sienna,  and  then  covering 
with  color  the  whole  space  occupied  by 
the  sky.  This  will  come  out  perfectly 
white  in  the  print  and  is  then  tastefully 
filled  in  with  clouds  from  another  negative. 
Many  negatives  may  be  greatly  improved 
by  covering  their  backs  with  artists'  trac- 
ing paper  and  delicately  rubbing  in  black 
lead  over  such  portions  of  detail  as  are 
too  weak  to  print,  while  if  there  are 
lights  containing  visible  detail  which  has 
overacted,  the  tracing  paper  may  either 
be  cut  away  entirely  over  such  portions, 
or  a  transparent  varnish  applied  to  the 
paper,  which  will  allow  of  the  more  rapid 
penetration  of  light  during  the  printing, 
while  the  weak  parts  are  kept  back  by  the 
stump  work. 

Interior  work  of  every  description  has 
been  rendered  very  much  easier  since  the 
introduction  of  the  magnesium  light.  It 
will  often  be  of  great  assistance  in  photo- 
graphing rooms  where  the  light  of  day 
alone  would  give  a  crude  and  harsh  result. 
This  will  often  be  the  case,  particularly  in 
those  rooms  of  small  size  to  which  we 
referred  at  the  beginning  of  the  article, 
and  by  either  shutting  out  the  old  light 
entirely,  or  covering  all  the  windows  with 
white  curtains  or  paper  and  using  the 
magnesium  as  an  accessory  light,  excellent 
soft  pictures  may  be  obtained  without  the 
chalky  high  lights  so  often  seen  when  the 
sun  enters  the  room  and  strikes  upon  some 
prominent  white  object. 

The  different  stock  dealers  keep  the 
magnesium  flash  powders  or  "  Blitz  Pul- 
ver,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  and  sell  it 
to  their  customers  with  sometimes  very 
insufficient  directions  for  using  it.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  prepara- 
tions of  the  kind  are  either  explosive  or 
at  least  dangerously  inflammable,  and 
require  care  and  skill  in  handling.  Per- 
sons unfamiliar  with  these  compounds 
should  remember  that  just  as  gunpowder 
is  harmless  when  kept  out  of  the  reach  of 
sparks  so  are  the  magnesium  flash  pow- 
ders, but  that  the  latter  require  even 
greater  care  when  used  than  the  former, 
and  that  the  operator  igniting  it  should 
stand  at  a  safe  distance  and  have  his  light 
on  the  end  of  a  long  stick,  or,  preferably, 
use  an  igniter,  such  as  is  specially  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose  by  McCollin  &  Co., 
of  Philadelphia. 

When  the  magnesium  compound  is 
placed  in  a  pan  and  ignited  without  the 
interposition  of  any  translucent  material, 
it  should  not  be  forgotten   that  it  is  direct 


light,  like  that  of  the  sun,  and  must  be 
managed  accordingly.  The  shadows  will 
resemble  the  shadows  cast  by  the  sun,  and 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  them  become 
obtrusive.  If  the  subject  is  seen  to  pre- 
sent large  patches  of  these  hard  shadows, 
it  will  be  well  to  try  the  effect  of  setting 
up  reflecting  screens,  which  may  be  easily 
extemporized  out  of  sheets  of  white  card- 
board, or  even  newspaper.  These  have 
been  found  to  answer  better  than  tinfoil. 
If  the  direct  light  from  the  flash  is  too 
strong,  it  may  be  modified  and  softened 
by  interposing  a  sheet  of  ground  glass  or 
white  mull  between  the  light  and  the  sit- 
ter, at  a  distance  of,  say,  twelve  inches  in 
front  of  the  flash.  This  will  reduce  the 
active  power  of  the  light  considerably,  so 
that  more  of  the  powder  must  be  used. 
The  light  should  be  kept  well  elevated, 
not  allowed  to  be  low  down  near  the  floor. 
Five  feet  will  be  a  good  height  for  a  per- 
son either  standing  or  sitting.  As  it  is 
not  usual  to  use  more  than  a  single  light 
for  portraiture,  it  is  evident  that  some 
arrangement  must  be  made  to  reflect  the 
light  upon  the  sitter's  shaded  sight.  A 
simple  white  screen,  say  five  or  six  feet 
square,  brought  as  close  to  the  sitter  as 
possible  without  being  included  in  the 
picture,  will  generally  answer. 

The  focussing  of  the  object  in  the  case 
either  of  portraits  or  other  subjects  need 
offer  no  difficulty.  For  portraits  a  couple 
of  good  candles  or  common  oil  lamps 
should  be  in  readiness,  and  after  the  sitter 
is  posed  an  assistant  should  be  instructed 
to  hold  one  candle  near  the  head  and  the 
other  near  the  feet,  so  that  both  extremes 
of  the  subject  may  be  distinctly  seen  on 
the  ground  glass.  If  some  confusion  is 
experienced  by  the  amateur  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  seeing  the  image,  owing 
to  the  weakness  of  the  light,  he  may  get 
over  the  trouble  by  having  small  printed 
cards  laid  on  the  sitter's  head  and  feet 
while  focussing ;  the  letters  being  once 
brought  into  sharp  focus,  the  hair  and 
features  will,  of  course,  be  so  also.  In 
the  case  of  badly  lighted  interiors,  caves, 
mines,  etc.,  a  printed  card  of  larger  size 
might  be  carried  to  any  spot  settled 
upon  as  suitable  for  focussing,  and  the 
candle  being  held  near  it,  the  focus  could 
be  adjusted  with  absolute  accuracy.  The 
whole  locality  should  in  all  cases  be  care- 
fully examined  before  exposing  the  plate, 
so  as  to  be  sure  that  there  is  nothing 
which  might  cast  a  false  reflection  on  the 
subject  and  spoil  the  results. 
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The  American   Elk  or  Wapiti. 


BY   THE   LATE    BRIG. -GEN.  R.  B.  MARCV,  U.  S.  A. 


EFORE  commencing  this 
branch  of  my  subject  I 
wish  to  say  that  the  treat- 
ment accorded  to  it  by 
Judge  J.  D.  "Caton,  in 
his  intensely  interesting 
work  on  "  The  Antelope 
and  Deer  of  America,"  is 
entirely  exhaustive.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  ar- 
rogance on  my  part  to 
attempt  to  add  anything 
to  the  zoology  of  the  elk. 
Judge  Caton  devoted 
years  of  diligent  and  ef- 
fective study  to  the  sub- 
ject. In  this  paper,  then,  I  propose  to 
merely  notice  some  facts  in  regard  to  the 
peculiarities  of  these  stalwart  game  quad- 
rupeds as  found  in  their  habitat.  This  I 
am  abundantly  entitled  to  do,  since  I  have 
hunted  them  every  season  for  the  past 
twelve  years.  During,  this  period  I  have 
but  seldom  failed  to  find  large  numbers, 
and  have  killed  all  that  could  be  disposed 
of  in  a  legitimate  manner.  The  many  op- 
portunities thus  enjoyed  have  given  me 
the  chance  to  closely  observe  the  habits 
of  the  animal  in  a  normal,  untamed  con- 
dition. In  all  cases  my  experience  has 
been  corroborative  of  the  accurate  fidelity 
of  Judge  Caton's  work.  It  will  be  noted 
that  in  speaking  of  the  moose  and  elk  I 
have  adopted  the  nomenclature  of  the  bor- 
der hunters — of  "bull"  and  "cow," instead 
of  "buck"  and  "doe."  The  former  I 
think  more  appropriate,  as  the  terms  are 
used  in  common  parlance,  and  are  more 
readily  understood. 

Naturalists  appear  not  to  have  any 
definite  conclusion  as  to  the  origin  and 
derivation  of  the  name  "  wapiti."  Some 
have,  however,  considered  it  an  Iroquois 
appellation.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
name  has  an  aboriginal  source.  Probably 
it  was  derived  from  the  Chippeway  Indian 
word  wapeton,  which  signifies  "to  see" 
or  "  seeing  ;  "  as,  for  example,  "  I  see  deer  " 
is  in  Chippeway,  "  Nieu  wapeton  wa-was 
kasp"  or  "I  see  white  man,"  "  Nieu  wape- 
ton   chemokomon."      The    elk    is    endowed 


with  remarkably  keen  vision,  so  that  this 
native  designation  is  very  appropriate. 
Whether  the  word  has  the  same  signifi- 
cance in  the  Iroquois  tongue,  I  cannot  say, 
having  no  knowledge  of  that  dialect. 

It  is  now  some  forty-three  years  since 
I  was  stationed  at  Fort  Gratiot,  near  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Huron.  That  section  of 
country  was  in  those  days  in  a  perfectly 
natural  state  ;  perhaps  it  continues  so  still, 
for  it  is  for  the  most  part  a  cold,  barren 
wilderness,  covered  with  heavy  pine,  fir  and 
tamarack  trees.  The  soil  was  miserable 
and  ill  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
husbandman.  At  that  period  there  was  an 
abundant  supply  of  large  game,  including 
elk,  bear,  deer  and  an  occasional  moose, 
within  the  then  unpopulated  peninsula 
of  Michigan,  between  Lakes  Huron  and 
Michigan.  Although  from  boyhood  I  had 
been  an  enthusiastic  disciple  of  Nimrod, 
my  experience  up  to  that  date  had  not, 
from  lack  of  opportunity,  extended  beyond 
the  ordinary  sport  of  deer  stalking.  I 
therefore  determined  to  avail  myself  of 
this  rare  occasion  for  making  an  excursion 
into  the  elk  region,  in  order  to  test  my 
fortune  and  skill  in  the  higher  sphere  of 
American  field  sport. 

From  the  accounts  I  heard  of  this  lone- 
ly and  desolate  section  I  deemed  it  impru- 
dent to  invade  it  without  a  guide  who  was 
familiar  with  the  territory.  Accordingly, 
being  advised  that  there  were  good  hunt- 
ers among  the  Indians  living  near  Sarnia, 
in  Canada,  I  crossed  the  St.  Clair  River 
and  engaged  a  Chippeway  chief  named 
"  Pe-to-wan-quad."  He  had  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  advanced  life  in  hunt- 
ing moose,  elk  and  bear  in  the  very  sec- 
tion of  country  I  proposed  to  visit,  and 
was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  habits 
and  peculiarities  of  these  animals.  He 
eagerly  accepted  my  proposition  and 
seemed  highly  delighted  at  the  prospect 
of  again  indulging  his  dominant  passion 
for  hunting  large  game.  His  opinion,  con- 
fidently expressed,  was  that  we  should  in 
all  probability  see  many  elk,  and  possibly 
a  moose  or  two.  The  latter  had,  however, 
he  said,  been  hunted  so  much  during  the 
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previous  years  that  he  was  doubtful  about 
finding  them. 

One  beautiful  autumnal  morning,  when 
all  preparations  for  comfortable  bivouack- 
ing had  been  completed,  our  little  party 
embarked  in  a  small  bateau  and  sailed 
about  fifty  miles  up  the  lake  toward  Sag- 
inaw Bay.  The  party  consisted  of  Lieu- 
tenant Stephenson,  two  soldiers,  Pe-to- 
wan-quad  and  the  writer.  We  landed  at 
a  point  indicated  by  the  Indian  as  being 
the  most  available  for  access  and  the  best 
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hunting  grounds.  This  was  on  a  Friday 
afternoon.  While  we  were  arranging  our 
camp  for  the  night,  our  hunter  went  into 
the  woods.  Shortly  afterward  we  heard 
a  rifle  shot,  which  proved  to  have  been 
fired  by  the  Indian,  who  soon  appeared 
with  a  fat  buck  upon  his  shoulders. 

As  we  were  then  eight  or  ten  miles  from 
where  the  guide  expected  to  find  the  elk, 
he  proposed  making  a  preliminary  recon- 
noissance  the  next  day  to  ascertain  whether 
the  game  still  remained  in  their  customary 


ranges.  Accordingly  he  was  off  at  day- 
light and  did  not  return  until  after  dark. 
The  only  response  we  could  obtain  to  our 
immediate  anxious  inquiries  as  to  what 
game  he  had  seen,  etc.,  was  :  "  Heap  hun- 
gry me,"  and  he  seemed  averse  to  talking 
at  all  until  we  had  plied  him  with  a  boun- 
tiful supper.  When  this  was  over  and  he 
had  deliberately  filled  and  lighted  his  pipe, 
he  condescended  to  offer  this  preliminary 
observation  :  "  Find-um  plenty  elk  sign 
me  to-day."  He  then  informed  us  that  he 
had  gone  about 
eight  miles  back 
from  the  lake  to 
Black  River,  where 
he  found  a  great 
number  of  elk  signs, 
saw  several  of  the 
animals  and  killed 
one.  He  added  that 
we  might  all  go  out 
on  Monday  morn- 
ing and  "maybe  so 
shoot-um  heap." 

I  asked  him  if 
we  could  not  hunt 
them  on  the  follow- 
ing day. 

"  No,"  he  said, 
"to-moller  Sundy  ; 
no  good  for  hunt 
Sundy  ;  maybe  so, 
Great  Spirit  no  like- 
um  hunt  Sundy  !  " 

I  must  admit  I 
felt  some  misgiv- 
ings at  having 
made  such  a  prop- 
osition to  my  con- 
scientious guide, 
who  had  adminis- 
tered a  very  proper 
reproof  to  me. 

We  therefore  re- 
mained in  camp  un- 
'  til    Monday   morn- 

ing. During  this 
time  he  especially  cautioned  us  against 
firing  any  guns,  as  he  said  it  would  cause 
all  the  elk  that  heard  the  reports  to  run  far 
away  from  our  vicinity.  That  may  have 
been  the  effect  of  shots  in  that  section 
where  the  animals  had  been  considerably 
hunted,  but  I  have  not  found  it  the  case 
during  my  subsequent  extended  experience 
with  those  animals  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Early  on  Monday  morning,  Pe-to-wan- 
quad  and  I,  after  donning  our  hunting 
gear,  traveled  directly  back  from  the  lake 
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for  about  five  miles  over  a  miserable,  flat, 
tamarack  forest  region.  Here  we  stopped 
for  a  short  time  and  made  an  auxiliary 
tamp,  leaving-  one  of  the  soldiers  in  charge 
of  it.  We  then  traversed  for  several  miles 
country  of  the  same  character,  so  monoto- 
nous, without  a  hill,  stream,  road,  trail  or 
any  other  landmark,  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  me  to  have  retraced 
our  steps.  The  Indian,  however,  went 
ahead  with  apparently  the  greatest  non- 
chalance. But  I  noticed  as  we  went  along 
he  would  occasionally  brush  away  the  dry 
leaves  with  his  foot,  or  break  down  a 
small  bush  ;  but  these  marks  were  made 
at  intervals  so  wide  that  they  would  have 
afforded  no  guidance  to  a  white  man.  In 
returning,  however,  I  observed  some  of 
these  marks,  which  indicated  that  they 
may  have  served  the  Indian  in  keeping 
the  right  course. 

Shortly  after  we  left  the  new  camp  I  ob- 
served some  elk  tracks  that  appeared  to 
me  fresh,  but  the  Indian  said  they  were 
made  the  night  before.  Soon  I  saw  others 
that  looked  very  new,  and  called  the 
guide's  attention  to  them,  but  he  pro- 
nounced them  three  or  four  hours  old,  and 
objected  to  following  them.  From  this 
time,  however,  he  moved  more  cautiously, 
scrutinizing  every  track  or  other  sign  of 
game  we  passed.  Finally  we  reached 
Black  River,  when  he  pointed  to  the  tracks 
of  three  elk  that  he  said  had  crossed  the 
stream  but  a  few  minutes  before,  and  had 
entered  a  dense  copse  of  tall  brush  just 
ahead  of  us.  As  we  approached  the  copse 
upon  their  trail,  we  suddenly  heard  in 
front  of  us  two  dogs  giving  tongue  most 
vociferously,  and  driving  the  elk  out  upon 
the  opposite  side  of  the  thicket.  We 
could  not  see  them,  but  they  made  off  rap- 
idly up  the  river,  with  the  dogs  in  full  cry 
at  their  heels. 

We  followed  as  fast  as  we  (or  rather  I) 
could  run,  but  they  gained  upon  us  rapidly, 
until  they  were  almost  out  of  hearing.  We 
had  no  difficulty,  however,  in  following  the 
tracks,  as  the  elk  with  their  wide-spreading 
antlers  broke  off  and  scattered  along  the 
ground  many  branches  of  trees.  At  the 
rapid  pace  we  were  running  my  wind  soon 
failed  me,  and  I  was  obliged  to  stop.  I 
told  the  Indian  to  go  on  and  try  to  keep 
within  hearing  of  the  dogs.  This  he  did 
until  he  called  me.  When  I  came  up  with 
him  he  told  me  the  dogs  had  one  of  the 
elk  at  bay  in  the  river,  about  200  yards 
above  us.  I  immediately  cautiously  crawled 
up  to  where  the  dogs  were  giving  tongue, 


and  peeping  over  the  bank  discovered  an 
enormous  bull  elk.  He  was  standing  up 
to  his  knees  in  water,  only  about  twenty 
steps  from  me,  with  his  head  raised  as 
high  as  he  could  hold  it.  Two  large  dogs 
were  savagely  jumping  and  tearing  at  his 
ears  and  nose  with  all  their  might. 

1  gave  him  a  shot,  but  a  little  too  far 
back  from  the  shoulder.  This  seemed  to 
exasperate  him  against  the  dogs  (he  had 
not  seen  me  then)  ;  and  he  commenced 
pawing  furiously  at  them  with  his  fore  feet, 
but  did  not  strike  them.  A  moment  after- 
ward he  turned  and  ran  out  of  the  river, 
but  the  dogs,  keeping  close  to  his  head, 
drove  him  into  the  water  again  a  short 
distance  farther  down  the  stream.  Then 
I  gave  him  another  shot,  but  he  did  not 
fall  until  I  fired  a  third  time,  hitting  him 
in  the  head  and  killing  him  instantly.  He 
was  so  huge  a  beast  that  it  took  all  our 
united  strength  to  pull  him  up  to  the 
shore,  where  we  commenced  skinning  him. 
Before  we  had  finished  two  woodsmen 
came  up.  They  had  been  making  shin- 
gles somewhere  in  the  vicinity,  and  on 
hearing  the  rifle  shots  came  to  ascertain 
the  cause.  It  appeared  that  the  brave 
dogs  that  had  enacted  so  important  a  part 
in  the  affair  belonged  to  them,  and  must 
have  followed  us  to  the  spot  whence  the 
elk  were  started.  As  the  men  were  de- 
lighted to  see  the  fat  meat,  we  gave  them 
all  that  they  desired  for  themselves  and 
their  dogs,  hanging  up  the  remainder  in  a 
tree,  for  it  was  as  much  as  the  Indian 
could  do  to  pack  the  heavy  antlers  to  the 
camp. 

While  we  were  cutting  up  the  meat  one 
of  these  men,  who  was  an  old  woodsman, 
related  a  remarkable  incident  that  hap- 
pened to  him  some  years  before  in  this 
same  locality.  While  he  and  his  son  were 
hunting  one  day  they  came  across  elk 
tracks  leading  into  a  thicket  of  trees  and 
bush.  The  father  was  wearing  a  brown 
overcoat,  in  color  not  unlike  the  hair  of 
an  elk.  He  directed  his  son  to  enter  the 
copse  at  one  point,  going  in  himself  on 
the  opposite  side,  in  order  to  obtain  more 
chances  for  shots.  For  awhile  they  found 
nothing,  but  at  length  the  son  discovered 
what  he  took  to  be  an  elk  standing  in  the 
bush'  some  distance  away.  He  fired,  and 
to  his  horror  heard  his  father  scream  at  the 
highest  pitch  of  his  voice  : 

"  You  have  killed  me — you  have  killed 
me  !  " 

The  poor  boy  ran  to  "him  and  found 
that    he    had    sent    the    two    bullets  with 
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which  his  rifle  was  charged  through  his 
father's  chest.  In  a  frenzied  condition 
he  ran  to  the  nearest  lumber  camp  for 
assistance.  The  wounded  man  was  car- 
ried to  a  cabin,  and  after  being  nursed 
for  two  weeks  entirely  recovered.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  two  bullets  had  passed 
around  his  ribs 
without  pene- 
t  r  a  t  i  n  g  the 
chest. 

In  returning 
to  camp  we  fol- 
lowed a  differ- 
ent route,  but 
the  Indian  kept 
a  very  direct 
course.  After 
we  had  traveled 
several  miles 
through  the 
dense  forest  he 
stopped,  saying 
he  believed  we 
were  near  the 
new  camp,  and 
advising  me  to 
fire  the  rifle. 
This  I  did,  and, 
to  my  amaze- 
ment, an  im- 
mediate  re- 
sponse came 
from  the  soldier 
w  e  1  e  f  t  in 
charge,  only 
about  200  yards 

distant.      How  - 

in  such  a  coun- 
try   the    Indian  \  -    , 
could  have  de-  ^ 
termined  our                                           '  in- 
exact     position 
with   such    per- 
fect   certainty 

was  utterly  be-  i.3. 

yond  my  com- 
prehension, and 
to  this  day  I 
have  never  been 

able  to  understand  it.  Pe-to-wan-quad's 
son,  who  went  out  alone  for  a  hunt  that 
morning,  was  lost,  and  did  not  find  his 
way  back  until  the  following  evening. 

After  packing  in  all  our  venison,  we  re- 
turned to  the  lake  and  embarked  for  home, 
well  satisfied  with  the  result  of  our  expe- 
dition. 

In  regard  to  the  elk  Judge  Caton  very 
properly  says :   "  The    elk   can   be    easily 


domesticated,"  but  adds  "that  he  never 
heard  of  one  being  trained  to  the  harness, 
as  formerly  was  often  the  case  in  Scan- 
dinavia." The  experiment  of  training  them 
was  often  attempted  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fort  Gratiot,  about  the  time  I  was  there, 
and    with   some   success.     In   several  in- 
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stances  they  were  broken  to  the  halter,  so 
that  they  could  be  led  without  difficulty. 
One  man  even  succeeded  in  training  a 
full-grown  bull  to  harness,  and  drove  him 
to  a  sleigh  for  a  time.  But  one  day  he 
stopped  in  front  of  a  tavern  in  Port  Huron, 
and,  leaving  his  wapiti  without  tying,  en- 
tered the  house,  presumably  to  get  a 
drink.  Just  then  a  dog  happened  to  come 
along,   and,   seeing  the  strange    turnout, 
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went  for  it.  This  terrified  the  elk  so 
much  that  he  jumped  a  fence,  with  the 
sleigh  at  his  heels,  and  started  off  at  full 
speed  for  the  woods.  When  the  runaway 
was  caught  there  were  a  few  remnants  of 
the  harness  hanging  to  him,  but  nothing 
was  ever  found  of  the  vehicle.  I  do  not 
remember  that  elk  transportation  was  re- 
sorted to  again  during  that  winter  in  that 
particular  neighborhood. 

About  this  period  my  Chippeway  friend, 
Pe-to-wan-quad,  brought  me  a  young  calf 
elk,  which  we  kept  until  he  was  about  half 
grown.  For  some  time  he  would  take  no 
other  food  but  milk,  and  even  that  he 
would  not  touch  unless  it  was  administered 
to  him  from  a  bottle.  When,  however,  the 
nose  of  the  bottle  was  put  into  his  mouth 
he  would  swallow  the  contents  almost  as 
quickly  as  it  could  have  been  discharged 
from  a  gun.  He  was  very  docile  and  came 
into  the  house  whenever  he  desired.  His 
favorite  habit  was  to  lie  upon  a  rug  before 
our  sitting-room  fire  ;  and  sometimes  when 
he  observed  that  the  dinner  was  being  put 


upon  the  table  he  would  quietly  help  him- 
self, if  not  prevented.  He  was  fond  of 
playing  with  the  children,  and  seemed 
quite  harmless,  until  one  day  he  took  it 
into  his  head  to  strike  at  one  with  his  sharp 
fore  feet,  but  fortunately  did  not  hit  the 
child.  Thereupon  I  gave  him  to  a  neigh- 
bor, who  had  an  enclosure  with  a  high 
fence  round  it,  about  600  yards  from  the 
fort,  and  there  he  was  confined  and  re- 
mained for  several  months.  One  day  some- 
one by  accident  left  the  gate  open,  and  the 
elk  made  his  escape,  and  came  running  at 
full  speed,  and,  charging  through  the  gate 
into  the  parade  ground,  made  directly  for 
my  quarters,  into  the  sitting  room,  and 
deliberately  laid  himself  down  upon  his 
favorite  rug,  as  he  had  often  done  months 
before.  I  had  him  taken  back  to  the  en- 
closure, but  he  repeated  the  same  thing 
whenever  he  could  get  out  afterward. 

Until  within  a  few  decades  the  ranges  of 
the  elk  were  more  extensive  in  American 
territory  than  those  of  any  other  ruminant 
quadruped,  except   the  common  Virginia 
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deer.  It  is  also  probable  that  a  few  indi- 
viduals of  the  species  still  remain  in  Mich- 
igan and  Minnesota,  and  possibly  in  other 
sequestered  Eastern  localities. 

On  one  occasion  I  heard  of  many  having 
been  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  Man- 
kato.  As  the  Sioux  Indians  were  not 
friendly  at  that  time,  and  as  it  was  con- 
sidered unsafe  to  travel  alone  through 
that  unsettled  section,  I  was  prevailed 
upon  to  take  an  escort  from  the  only 
available  military  force  within  reach. 
This  consisted  of  two  mounted  Iowa 
militiamen,  who,  in  the  absence  of  volun- 
teers, had  been  called  out  to  protect 
the  frontier  settlers  from  Indian  attacks 
They  were  armed  with  Prussian  rifles  of 
a  very  ancient  pattern  that  were  but  little, 
if  at  all,  more  effective  than  bows  and  ar- 
rows, as  events  proved.  They  possessed 
no  conception  of  military  discipline,  and 
entertained  but  little  regard  for  rank  and 
titles.  Notwithstanding  my  frequent  pro- 
tests they  invariably  gave  me  the  abbre- 
viated appellation  of  "Cap,"  but  they 
never  touched  their  caps  to  me.  Being,  as 
I  supposed,  the  senior  of  the  party,  I  set 
out  from  Mankato  in  a  wagon,  ahead  of 
the  rest,  with  a  driver  who  said  he  had 
been  out  in  the  Sy-ox  campaign  under 
"Ole  Pop"  Sibley,  and  therefore  seemed 
to  regard  himself  as  a  little  above  me  in 
rank  and  consequence. 

The  cavalry  component  of  the  party, 
apparently,  had  taken  several  drinks  of 
whiskey  just  before  starting,  and  marched 
in  the  rear,  not  exactly  in  column  of  squad- 
rons, but  as  near  it  as  the  strength  of  the 
outfit  permitted,  in  columns  of  one,  or,  in 
ordinary  civilian  parlance,  in  "Injun  file." 

In  this  order  we  proceeded  very  smooth- 
ly, until  one  day,  as  we  were  passing  near 
an  extensive  dip  in  the  ground,  where  the 
grass  was  more  luxuriant  than  on  the  sur- 
rounding land,  my  driver  suddenly  stopped 
and  informed  me  that  he  had  seen  some- 
thing sink  slowly  down  into  the  grass 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  us, 
near  the  bottom  of  the  dip.  I  had  not  the 
remotest  conception  that  it  was  anything 
more  than  a  badger  or  some  other  insig- 
nificant small  animal,  and  directed  one  of 
the  escort  to  ride  down  and  see  what  was 
there.  He  went,  and  after  dismounting 
and  walking  forward  a  few  steps  dis- 
charged his  rifle.  But  as  we  saw  nothing 
more,  I  told  the  other  man  to  go  and  ascer- 
tain what  it  was. 

They  advanced  together,  with  rifles 
cocked  and  held  in  both  hands,  ready  for  in- 


stant use.  As  they  arrived  within  eight  or 
ten  yards  from  the  spot  where  the  first  shot 
was  made  they  halted,  and,  after  aiming 
for  a  long  time,  fired  two  simultaneous 
shots.  To  my  utter  astonishment  out  from 
the  grass  bounded  one  of  the  largest  bull 
elks  I  ever  saw,  and  ran  off  untouched  at 
full  speed  over  the  prairie,  until  he  was 
out  of  sight.  It  was  long  before  I  ceased 
to  regret  that  I  had  not,  instead  of  remain- 
ing in  the  wagon  during  this  miserable 
fiasco,  taken  my  gun  and  made  the  inves- 
tigation myself.  I  am  confident  that,  with- 
out closing  my  eyes,  I  could  not  have  failed 
to  kill  him,  as  the  men  were  not  over  eight 
or  ten  yards  off  when  they  fired.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  they  must  have  been  suddenly 
attacked  with  the  most  virulent  type  of 
buck  fever. 

During  the  seven  seasons  that  I  hunted 
within  the  Casper  and  adjacent  mountain 
ranges  I  invariably  found  the  greatest 
abundance  of  elk. 

Even  as  late  as  in  1885  I  often  saw  herds 
of  from  twenty  to  one  hundred,  and  in 
1882  and  1883  it  was  not  uncommon  to 
meet  with  herdsof  from  150  to  250.  Once, 
in  1882,  I  was  within  150  yards  of  a  herd 
in  which  I  verily  believe  there  were  at 
least  1,000  bulls,  cows  and  calves,  and  that 
during  the  rutting  season.  As  soon  as  the 
immense  herd  discovered  me  they  started 
rapidly  off  over  a  mountain  so  precipitous 
that  a  horse  without  a  rider  could  not 
have  followed  them.  As  they  climbed 
the  abrupt  rocky  side  of  the  cliff  they  ap- 
peared like  an  enormous  herd  of  cattle. 

I  often  amused  myself  in  crawling  up 
to  a  large  rock  and  hiding  behind  it  so 
that  I  could  watch  the  lively  gambols  of 
the  young  elk  and  the  sedate  and  dignified 
demeanor  of  the  bulls  and  cows  as  they 
walked  around  among  their  frolicsome 
children.  I  remember  one  day  observing 
the  movements  of  a  large  herd  of  elk  for 
at  least  half  an  hour.  It  was  during  the 
rutting  season,  yet  there  was  no  fighting 
among  the  bulls,  and  everything  appeared 
harmonious  and  serene.  Among  them  I 
discovered  a  gigantic  old  patriarch  that 
carried  the  largest  pair  of  antlers  I  ever 
beheld.  I  could,  however,  only  see  the 
tips  over  the  rock  behind  which  I  was 
hiding,  so  I  waited  some  time  for  him  to 
turn  round  so  as  to  present  a  favorable 
side  view.  Instead  of  this,  much  to  my 
annoyance,  the  old  fellow  deliberately  laid 
down  and  thus  screened  himself  entirely 
from  my  view.  I  was  fearful  that  if  I 
moved  at  all   the  herd  would  take  alarm, 
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and  I  might  thus  lose  the  opportunity  of 
securing  the  splendid  antlers  I  was  so 
anxious  to  obtain.  1  therefore  kept  quiet, 
waiting  patiently  for  him  to  finish  his 
siesta  and  show  himself  again.  This  he 
at  last  did,  by  slowly  rising  to  an  upright 
position  and  giving  me  a  fair  view  of  his 
enormous  side,  at  which  1  instantly  fired. 
The  huge  monster  staggered  and  fell  to 
the  ground,  shot  through  the  heart.  His 
head  and  antlers  now  hang  among  my 
trophies  at  Orange. 

I  made  it  a  rule  while  we  were  hunting 
in  districts  where  the  elk  were  abundant 
that  none  should  be  killed  except  the  old- 
est bucks  and  those  with  the  largest 
antlers,  and  only  as  many  of  those  as  we 
could  dispose  of  by  sending  their  car- 
casses to  the  nearest  military  posts  for 
consumption.  In  this  manner  the  results 
of  our  hunting  did  not  materially  diminish 
the  reproductive  capacity  of  the  species. 

Although  the  elk  are  so  decidedly  gre- 
garious in  their  habits  that  they  are  not 
often  found  alone,  occasionally  an  old  fat 
bull  is  left  behind  after  a  herd  has  been 
shot  at  or  alarmed,  and  run  so  fast  as  to 
tire  him  out  ;  or  sometimes  a  cow  may 
have  wandered  away  to  protect  her  young 
calf.  Yet  the  adult  bulls  are  often 
met  with  in  the  rutting  season  in  small 
bands  of  from  four  to  eight  or  ten,  when 
no  cows  are  in  their  vicinity,  and  these 
associations  seem  to  be  of  the  most  har- 
monious character. 

In  support  of  this  view  I  have  a  distinct 
recollection  of  one  day's  hunting  that  I 
made  with  an  injured  knee.  When  I  left 
home  I  was  obliged  to  use  crutches,  from 
having  sprained  my  knee  badly  some 
weeks  before  ;  but  I  found  on  arriving  at 
the  hunting  grounds  that  I  could  mount 
and  ride  a  horse  without  trouble.  After 
we  had  been  in  the  woods  a  few  days,  and 
I  had  not  been  able  on  account  of  my 
lameness  to  accomplish  much  in  the  hunt- 
ing line,  I  determined  I  would  go  out 
early  the  following  day  and  see  what  I 
Could  do.  Knee  or  no  knee,  I  was  re- 
solved to  make  the  effort.  Accordingly, 
with  our  guide,  Bat,  I  went  into  the  most 
favorable  elk  ranges.  There  we  hunted 
faithfully  for  several  hours  without  seeing 
a  single  large-antlered  elk.  We  found  a 
few  cows  and  young  animals,  but  these 
were  not  what  we  wanted,  and  we  went  on 
until  it  was  time  to  eat  our  lunch.  We 
made  a  little  fire  and  cooked  our  meat, 
after  which  Bat  smoked  his  pipe  and  pro- 
nounced the  luck  "  blamed  bad."  Presently 


he  asked  for  my  field  glass,  and,  placing 
it  to  his  eyes,  he  took  a  long,  scrutinizing 
look  at  something  far  off  in  the  distance. 

When  I  asked  him  what  he  was  looking 
at,  he  replied,  holding  up  eight  fingers, 
"See-um  eight  bull  elk  me."  I  took  the 
glass,  and  sure  enough  I  could  discern  eight 
dark  objects  about  two  miles  off,  but  could 
not  distinguish  whether  they  were  bulls  or 
cows.  But  upon  Bat's  confident  assurance 
that  they  were  bulls  of  the  largest  size  I 
felt  quite  elated,  and  we  were  soon  mounted 
and  started  for  them.  The  wind  was,  how- 
ever, unfavorable,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
make  quite  a  detour  to  get  upon  the  lee 
side  of  them.  We  accomplished  it,  how- 
ever, and  could  plainly  see  the  eight  bulls 
quietly  grazing  in  a  valley  about  a  mile 
from  us,  but  the  cover  for  our  further 
mounted  approach  only  extended  part  of 
the  way  toward  them.  The  remainder  of 
the  distance  was  over  a  smooth  prairie 
with  short  grass,  affording  but  little  cover. 

After  riding  as  close  as  we  could  without 
startling  the  elk  we  dismounted,  tied  our 
horses  and  commenced  creeping  and  crawl- 
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ing  toward  our  objective  point,  which  was 
the  crest  of  a  little  rise  of  ground  over- 
looking the  part  of  the  valley  where  the 
animals  were  grazing.  It  was  very  slow 
and  somewhat  painful  work  for  me  to  drag 
my  sprained  knee  and  rifle  over  this  ground. 
My  ardent  anticipation,  however,  of  soon- 
realizing  exquisite  sport  had  the  effect  of 
chloroform  in  deadening  the  pain  of  my 
nervous  system  and  enabled  me  to  keep 
close  to  Bat.  Both  our  bodies  hugged  the 
ground  until  we  arrived  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  crest  of  the  ravine. 

Bat  then  halted,  while  I  crawled  care- 
fully forward,  so  near  the  summit  that  I 
could,  by  raising  my  eyes  slightly,  see  the 
eight  magnificent  bulls,  every  head  crowned 
with  the  largest  sized  antlers.  All  were 
quietly  cropping  the  grass  only  about  ioo 
yards  distant  and  seemed  totally  uncon- 
scious of  our  proximity.  After  admiring 
their  imposing  appearance  for  an  instant, 
and  with  some  scruples  at  disturbing  their 
repose,  I  raised  my  rifle  and  fired  two  shots 
at  different  animals,  both  of  which  were 
struck  but  did  not  immediately  fall.  Bat 
then  handed  me  his  rifle,  which  I  discharged 
at  another  while  he  was  reloading  mine, 
and  in  this  manner  I  fired,  as  near  as  I  re- 
member, eight  or  ten  shots,  when  four  of 
the  original  band  were  lying  dead,  while 
the  others,  I  am  happy  to  say,  escaped 
unharmed. 

After  disemboweling  and  raising  the 
carcasses  so  that  the  air  could  have  free 
circulation  underneath,  we  started  on  our 
return  to  camp.  We  had  not  gone  far  be- 
fore a  herd  of  about  twenty  elk  passed  us 
in  full  flight  upon  the  summit  of  a  ridge 
about  300  yards  off.  Among  them  was  a 
very  large  bull,  at  which  I  took  a  running 
shot,  killing  him  instantly. 

Again  we  started  toward  camp,  but  be- 
fore reaching  it  discovered  another  small 
band.  Among  them  was  a  bull  carrying 
one  of  the  largest  pair  of  antlers  I  have 
ever  seen.  I  did  not  wish  to  kill  anymore 
that  day,  but  these  extraordinary  antlers 
presented  a  temptation  I  was  unable  to 
resist.  So,  after  stalking  for  some  time 
through  the  thick  brush,  I  succeeded  in 
killing  him,  and  after  securing  the  meat 
we  reached  camp  without  any  further  in- 
terruption. 

This  was  the  most  successful  day's  elk 
shooting  I  have  ever  had,  and  I  should 
not  have  killed  so  many  had  I  not  been 
aware  that  all  the  meat  would  be  used. 
Indeed,  that  very  morning  Mr.  Woolcott, 
a  large  stock  owner,  having  in  his  employ 


many  men,  had  sent  a  large  wagon  to  us 
for  meat.  This  we  gladly  furnished,  and 
the  remainder  was  used  in  our  camp. 

There  are  two  methods  of  hunting  the 
wapiti.  Of  these,  stalking  is  the  oftener 
adopted  and  the  more  successful.  Hunters 
should  move  either  against  or  across  the 
wind,  for  wapiti,  although  they  do  not 
possess  such  acute  senses  of  smell  and 
hearing  as  the  moose,  have  sufficient  to 
warn  them  of  danger  if  the  conditions 
specified  are  not  adhered  to.  The  favorite 
resorts  of  this  animal  are  in  the  wooded, 
grassy  valleys  near  the  bases  of  rocky 
mountains,  over  which,  when  pursued, 
they  run  with  extreme  ease  and  rapid- 
ity. 

When  unmolested  during  warm  weather 
they  are  fond  of  ruminating  under  the 
shade  of  trees  or  in  dense  thickets,  and 
their  delight  is  to  wallow  like  hogs  in  small 
pools  of  water.  The  state  of  turbidity 
these  pools  show,  with  the  adjacent  spoor 
of  the  animal,  afford  good  indication  of 
the  time  of  their  last  visit.  If  they  have 
only  left  shortly  before  the  hunter's  ap- 
proach the  water  will  be  quite  thick  with 
mud,  and  will  be  dripping  into  some  of 
the  holes  made  by  their  feet  in  the  soft 
borders  of  the  pool. 

Upon  one  occasion,  while  hunting  in  the 
vicinity  of  such  puddles,  I  saw  at  a  dis- 
tance upon  the  prairie  a  herd  of  wapiti, 
and  among  them  was  one  as  black  as  ebony. 
This  gave  me  huge  delight,  as  I  was  firmly 
convinced  I  had  discovered  an  abnormal 
nondescript  specimen  of  the  genus  cervus, 
and  I  resolved  "if  it  took  me  all  day"  to 
secure  his  anomalous  scalp.  Accordingly 
I  made  a  long  detour,  skirting  the  woods 
to  get  on  the  lee  side  of  him,  and  secure 
good  cover  from  which  I  could  crawl 
through  mud  and  brush  within  rifle  range. 
It  was  terribly  hard  traveling,  but  I  perse- 
vered until  I  imagined  I  was  about  near 
enough  to  give  him  a  fatal  shot.  On  rising 
a  little  to  take  a  sly  peep  I  discovered  to 
my  supreme  disgust  that,  instead  of  being 
a  black  nondescript  of  the  cervidise  family, 
he  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  nasty 
old  bull  elk,  covered  with  a  thick  coating 
of  black  mud  from  the  tip  of  his  snout  to 
the  end  of  his  tail. 

The  most  favorable  season  of  the  year 
for  stalking  wapiti  is  from  about  Septem- 
ber 15  till  about  the  middle  of  October. 
The  former  date  marks  the  beginning  of 
the  rutting  season,  when  the  bulls  are  in 
the  fattest  condition,  and  their  flesh  most 
juicy  and  tender  ;  at  the  latter  period  they 
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have  become  lean  and  tough  and  their 
flesh  is  not  well  flavored. 

Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
rut  the  bulls  begin  their  calls.  These  are 
shrill,  sonorous  whistles,  which  can  be 
heard  for  a  mile  or  more,  and  resound 
day  and  night  during  the  season.  The 
bulls,  however,  when  hunted  much,  are 
cautious  about  sounding  their  calls. 
When  these  calls  are  loud  and  frequent, 
as  is  generally  the  case,  the  hunter  can 
push  rapidly  toward  the  sound  until  he 
arrives  in  sight  of  the  bull.  Then  he 
must  hide  himself  and  stay  quiet  until  the 
animal  presents  his  side  for  a  favorable 
shot. 

During  severe  winters,  when  deep  snow 
has  covered  the  grass  on  the  mountains 
and  forced  them  to  seek  subsistence  in 
the  valleys,  skin  hunters  have  slaughtered 
thousands  of  the  noble  wapiti  for  the 
skins  alone.  But  so  diversified  have  their 
ranges  been,  and  in  many  places  so  inac- 
cessible to  hunters  on  snow  shoes,  that 
there  are  quite  large  numbers  left  in  se- 
cluded localities.  Another  cause  that  has 
helped  to  preserve  them  is  that  they  have 
so  little  local  attachment.  When,  there- 
fore, they  are  molested  in  their  feeding 
grounds,  they  will  desert  that  locality  and 
move  far  away  into  another  where  they 
are  more  sequestered  and  secure.  These 
migrations  are  so  simultaneous  that  it 
seems  as  if  they  must  have  some  method 
of  communication  with  their  remote  breth- 
ren which  is  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  man.  Several  times  after  they  have 
been  hunted  in  a  particular  section,  a  gen- 
eral exodus  of  the  species  has  been  ob- 
served toward  another  range  of  moun- 
tains. These  journeys  are  invariably 
made  in  the  night,  whenever  the  destina- 
tion could  only  be  reached  by  crossing 
open  prairies. 

The  other  method  of  hunting  wapiti  is 
on  horseback.  This  is  seldom  adopted,  as 
very  fast  and  enduring  horses  are  required. 
Even  then  success  is  quite  precarious, 
especially  when  the  game  is  single  or  in 
very  small  bands.  Personally,  I  believe 
they  are  capable  of  outrunning  any  other 
game  quadruped  we  have  in  America,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  the  prong-horned  antelope, 
for  a  short  dash.  In  illustration  of  this,  I 
have  a  distinct  recollection  of  standing 
upon  the  side  of  a  mountain  near  Pike's 
Peak  one  day  in  April,  1858,  when  I  had 
started  and  shot  at  some  black-tailed  deer. 
I  watched   them  for  several   minutes   as 


they  ran  down  the  mountain  at  full  speed. 
While  running  they  started  up  three  or 
four  wapiti  that  ran  along  with  them  for 
a  short  distance,  after  which  the  wapiti 
passed  the  black  tails  and  continued  to 
widen  the  interval  until  they  were  out  of 
sight.  I  had  never  before  witnessed  such 
an  exhibition  of  speed.  It  seemed  to  be  a 
perfectly  fair  and  conclusive  test  of  the 
comparative  fleetness  and  bottom  of  the 
two  species  of  deer,  especially  as  I  had 
frightened  them  all  by  my  shots  ;  they  un- 
doubtedly put  forth  their  utmost  exertions 
to  escape  from  a  mutual  adversary. 

The  wapiti,  may,  however,  when  in  large 
herds  in  the  open  grounds,  be  successfully 
coursed  by  sportsmen  who  have  surplus 
horseflesh  to  expend.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  wapiti,  when  closely  pursued, 
will  crowd  together  with  their  wide-spread- 
ing antlers,  which  obstruct  and  retard  their 
movements  so  much  that  they  become  en- 
tangled and  confused,  and  are  easily  over- 
taken. Little  Bat  assured  me  that  one  sea- 
son, while  he  was  out  to  get  a  winter's  sup- 
ply of  meat  for  his  people,  he  encountered 
a  large  herd  of  wapiti  upon  an  open  prairie 
near  the  North  Platte  River.  He  hunted 
them  with  a  good  horse  and  continued  the 
chase  until  he  had  killed  seventy  fat  bulls, 
sufficient  to  afford  his  people  subsistence 
for  the  entire  winter. 

This  method  cannot  be  successfully  pur- 
sued in  a  densely  timbered  or  mountainous 
region,  as  the  followingoccurrence  shows  : 
I  passed  the  month  of  April,  1858,  in  camp 
near  the  Manitou  Springs  in  Colorado 
(then  called  "  Soda  Spring"),  where  there 
was  not  a  white  man  living  within  150 
miles  of  the  place.  I  was  awakened  one 
morning  about  daylight  by  my  orderly 
telling  me  that  there  was  a  herd  of  elk 
across  the  "  Fontaine  qui  boulle,"  upon  a 
bluff  only  about  200  yards  from  our  camp. 
I  went  out  and  there  saw  several  hundred 
of  the  magnificent  animals  standing  upon 
the  very  verge  of  the  precipice  with  all 
their  heads  toward  us  in  as  accurate  a  line 
as  a  regiment  of  cavalry  could  have  formed. 
It  was  a  grand  and  gorgeous  spectacle  and 
afforded  vast  enjoyment.  Several  soldiers 
mounted  their  horses  and  pursued  them, 
killing  six  before  they  reached  the  foot- 
hills to  the  south  of  Pike's  Peak.  At  that 
point  the  horses  were  no  longer  able  to 
keep  anywhere  near  them,  and  we  last 
saw  them  scaling  with  the  greatest  facil- 
ity the  abrupt  mountains  far  away  to  the 
west. 
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10T  a  bit  picturesque 
were  Pard  and  I,  that 
first  night  in  camp.  We 
would  have  been  ob- 
jects of  sympathy  to 
our  sworn  enemies,  had 
we  any,  and  could  they 
have  seen  us.  Between 
the  wreaths  of  smoke 
from  our  freshly-made  camp  fire  we  looked 
at  the  piles  of  duffle  ;  at  the  tent,  half  hid- 
den in  the  foliage  ;  at  the  coffin-like  cook- 
ing box,  at  the  tiny  canvas  canoe.  Then, 
after  rapid  mental  calculations  as  to  which 
of  our  pet  schemes  for  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment could  best  be  sacrificed,  we  gazed 
with  despair  in  our  hearts  at  each  other. 
The  dark-red  water  of  the  Upper  Tip- 
pecanoe made  music  at  our  feet.  As  far 
down  as  the  eye  could  reach  in  the  even- 
ing haze  the  river  lay  trembling  in  the 
dim  light.  Here  and  there  unceasing  lines 
of  foam  parted  over  the  bed  of  a  giant 
boulder,  and  the  rocks  showed  above  the 
surface  in  white  rows,  unpleasantly  sug- 
gestive of  teeth.  No  untoward  sound  of 
civilization  disturbed  us,  and,  with  eyes 
closed  to  the  rail  fence  across  the  way,  a 
vivid  imagination  could  have  peopled  the 
shores  with  wandering  tribes  of  Pottawa- 
tomies  and  made  us  voyagers  indeed. 

The  Tippecanoe,  which  has  its  rise  in 
Northern  Central  Indiana,  and  winds  its 
crooked  way  in  a  southwest  course  for 
some  two  hundred  odd  miles  to  the  Wa- 
bash, was  the  favorite  hunting  ground  of 
the  Pottawatomies  and  Kickapoos.  Here 
the  Shawnee,  Te-cum-seh,  and  his  brother- 
in-law,  Law-be-was-i-kaw,  the  so-called 
prophet,  held  their  ill-fated  councils,  which 
ended  in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  just 
below  where  the  clear  waters  of  this  river 
are  lost  in  the  mud-yellow  of  the  Wabash. 
The  banks,  as  far  down  as  Winamac, 
are  almost  entirely  skirted  by  prairies,  al- 
ternating with  beautiful  groves.  The  lat- 
ter consist  of  soft  maple,  oak  and  an  occa- 
sional red  cedar  or  pine,  with  an  under- 
growth of  fox  grapes.  The  character  of 
the  banks  below  Winamac  undergoes  a 
change  and  high  bluffs  abound,  bearing 
upon  their  faces  evidences  of  the  force  of 
the  water.  Half  buried  trunks  of  trees 
project  and  huge  boulders,  a  hundred  feet 


high,  seem  to  wait  but  a  touch  to  send 
them  to  their  fellows  in  the  river  below. 
Even  to-day,  as  one  silently  glides  around 
the  bends,  the  blue  heron  takes  lazy  wing, 
the  red  squirrel  fearlessly  barks  at  you 
from  an  overhanging  limb,  and  from  off 
the  golden  shallows  the  bass  dart  into 
the  deep  pools  they  love.  Small  wonder 
that  the  Indians  should  have  clung  to.  the 
clear,  bright  waters  of  the  Tippecanoe 
with  the  grip  of  death  ! 

No  twig  snapped  'neath  the  pressure 
of  moccasined  foot  disturbed  our  reverie. 
The  stillness  of  the  night  gave  accent  to 
the  whirl  and  gurgle  of  the  passing  water. 
The  cry  of  the  whippoorwill,  the  scatter- 
ing notes  of  some  belated  songster  and  the 
knowledge  of  two  hundred  miles  of  un- 
known river,  all  combined  to  make  this 
our  first  night  in  camp  a  sleepless  one 
And  so  the  early  light  of  dawn  disclosed 
Pard  crooning  to  himself  upon  his  flute 
and  me  in  the  more  prosaic  work  of  mak- 
ing tea. 

With  hope  in  our  hearts  and  Monterey 
in  our  mind's  eye  we  launched  the  What- 
is-it,  literally  loaded  to  the  gunwales. 
The  current  is  rapid,  and,  save  an  occa- 
sional touch  of  the  paddle  to  keep  her  head 
on,  the  canoe  claimed  no  attention  and 
we  were  at  liberty  to  revel  in  the  passing 
beauties  of  field  and  forest.  Long  avenue- 
like reaches  of  maple,  growing  close  to 
the  water's  edge  and  leaning  far  out  into 
mid-stream,  afforded  grateful  shade  as  the 
day  grew  on.  An  occasional  shallowing 
of  the  water,  a  sudden  narrowing  of  the 
channel  and  frequent  tree-dotted  islands 
preclude  the  chance  of  monotony. 

The  river  is  crooked  beyond  belief. 
After  leaving  behind  us  Rochester  and 
Lake  Manitou,  once  a  favored  spot  with 
the  Indians  of  Wabash,  I  ventured  to  in- 
quire of  a  native,  "  About  how  far  is  it 
from  here  to  Monterey  ?  "  After  an  un- 
conscionable amount  of  mental  effort  he 
replied  :  "  'Bout  eight  mile."  So,  with 
visions  of  soft  tack  and  milk  for  supper, 
we  spun  along.  Hour  after  hour  went  by 
and  point  after  point  was  turned,  but  no 
Monterey.  There  is  something  to  be  ad- 
mired about  a  river  so  thoroughly  and 
completely  crooked  as  the  Tippecanoe. 
We  only  rounded  one  bend  to  look  into 
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the  bight  of  the  next  and  pushed  on  with 
the  fascinating  anticipation  of  the  un- 
known beyond  leading  us  to  entire  forget- 
fulness  of  time  and  place. 

We  pitched  our  camp  that  night  in  a 
wilderness,  and  turned  it  over  with  all 
accessories  to  the  mosquitoes,  while  we 
anchored  in  mid-river  and  formulated  a 
monograph  on  diptera. 

Early  the  next  morning  a  man  came 
down  the  opposite  bank  to  water  his 
horses.  He  wore  a  white  shirt,  and  we 
knew  it  was  Sunday.  I  called  to  him  : 
"  About  how  far  is  it  from  here  to  Mon- 
terey ? "  With  a  dazed  look  in  his  eyes 
he  answered,  after  a  time  : 

"  Bv  river  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  By  road,  then  ?  " 

A  pause,  during  which  the  horses  were 
duly  kicked  : 

"  'Bout  four  mile." 

I  looked  round  for  Pard.  He  was  say- 
ing not  a  word,  just  pitching  pebbles  at 
a  long-legged  water  spider  and  whistling 
softly  to  himself.  If  he  had  said  anything 
it  would  probably  have  been  :  "  If  this 
river  twists  sixteen  miles  in  every  four, 
will  our  friends  recognize  us  when  we 
land  at  Lafayette  ?  " 

Our  spirits  rose  with  the  sun,  and  none 
could  have  resisted  the  music  of  the  count- 
less song  birds  in  every  bush  and  tree. 
Later  on,  a  turn  in  the  river  hid  from 
view  the  blue  smoke  of  the  camp  near 
Leiter's  Ford. 

Silently  and  lazily^  floating  along  be- 
tween banks  now  more  broken,  we  rounded 
a  sharp  turn  and  came  suddenly  upon  two 
dark  objects  almost  in  mid-river,  a  shim- 
mer of  light  and  a  slight  ripple  indicating 
a  long  bar  as  their  resting  place.  Pard's 
"  What  in  thunder  is  it  ? "  brings  to  the 
right  about  face  two  very  comely  girls, 
with  long,  loose  black  hair,  clad  in  very 
wet  and  clinging  calico  gowns.  A  mo- 
ment of  hesitation — a  resolve — a  hasty 
gathering  of  drapery — a  yell  that  would 
have  turned  Me-shing-ge-me-sia  in  his 
grave — a  great  splashing  of  water,  then  a 
twinkling  of  white,  and  up  the  path  and 
over  the  hill  they  go.  "  What's  next  ?" 
says  Pard,  drawing  a  long  breath.  Round 
a  loop  in  the  river,  and  we  pass  a  house 
upon  the  brink  of  the  stream.  Two  black- 
haired  girls  peep  at  us  from  behind  the 
evergreens,  and  we  suddenly  lost  all  in- 
terest in  knowing  "  about  how  far  it  was 
from  there  to  anywhere." 


At  noon  we  passed  the  village  of  Mon- 
terey, a  little  one-street  town  of  white 
houses,  with  green  window  blinds,  and  a 
church.  The  river  from  this  point  down 
to  Winamac  is,  if  I  dare  say  so,  more 
crooked  than  ever.  But  it  is  the  more 
beautiful,  and  grows  deeper  and  some- 
what broader.  The  current  is  ever  swift. 
The  banks  begin  to  show  bluffs  now  and 
then,  and  there  are  occasional  indications 
of  Indian  fish  dams.  The  country  around 
Winamac  is  historic,  and  the  town  derives 
its  name  from  the  old  chief  of  the  Potta- 
watomies,  Winamac.  We  landed  at  the 
town  half  drowned  by  six  hours  of  steady 
run  in  a  driving  rain,  two  days  from  Mon- 
terey, and  about  two  days  behind  our 
schedule. 

Not  far  below  Winamac  lies  the  village 
of  Pulaski,  called  "  Pulask-eye  "  by  those 
who  live  there  and  ought  to  know,  com- 
prising half  a  dozen  houses,  a  general 
store  and  a  mill.  I  visited  the  store.  The 
cleanliness  was  appalling  to  one  so  ragged 
and  disreputable  as  I.  The  damp,  wave- 
like marks  of  the  morning's  sprinkling 
and  sweeping  were  still  visible  upon  the 
floor.  The  counters  were  bright  and  clean. 
Everything  looked  as  if  nothing  had  been 
sold  for  ages.  The  peculiar,  mingled 
odors  of  leather,  brown  sugar  and  calico 
greeted  me  upon  entering  the  door.  There 
sat  the  proprietor,  tilted  back  in  his  chair 
in  the  middle  of  the  aisle,  his  hands  clasped 
behind  his  head,  his  feet  upon  a  keg  of 
nails,  coatless,  and  with  a  slouched  black 
hat  over  his  eyes,  half  concealing  a  for- 
midable mustache  and  freshly-lit  cigar. 
He  looked  so  comfortable  that  I  did  not 
care  to  disturb  him,  so  asked  for  a  drink 
of  water.  A  nod  to  the  rear  of  the  room 
gave  me  my  bearings  on  the  water  bucket. 
I  drank  with  one  eye  on  him  ;  but  he  did 
not  even  look  at  me  as  I  silently  passed 
out.  As  the  screen  door  closed  behind 
me  I  caught  this  : 

" ,  but  it's  hot  !" 

W7e  left  Pulaski  with  regret.  The  mem- 
ory of  its  kindly  people,  or  of  the  broad 
stretch  of  willow-fringed  water  that  all  day 
long  laughs  and  plays  in  the  sunlight,  will 
not  soon  be  effaced. 

The  run  down  from  Pulaski  was  a  suc- 
cession of  pictures,  so  it  was  fitting  that  at 
evening  our  tent  should  be  pitched  upon 
a  grassy  point  beneath  the  sheltering 
branches  of  a  sycamore,  where  the  river 
lay  stretched  before  us,  glittering  and 
gorgeous  in  the  light  of  a  rare  sunset.  The 
yellow  glow  gently  touched  the  masses  of 
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overhanging  foliage  on  the  shore  beyond. 
Upon  the  little  island  in  mid-river  the 
shadows  fell  long  and  heavy,  while  here 
and  there  some  stray  shaft  of  light  picked 
out  from  the  shadow  a  friendly  trunk  and 
gave  it  light  and  life  above  its  fellows. 

Two  days  from  Pulaski  and  a  few  miles 
above  Monticello  we  reached  Norway,  a 
village  whose  chief  industry  is  centred  in 
a  mill  for  the  conversion  of  wood  into 
pulp  for  paper  making.  On  the  way  down 
we  skirted  numerous  cliff-like  bluffs,  which 
to  me  were  very  beautiful  as  masses  of 
color  ;  but  my  geological  Pard  said  they 
were  "rich,"  and  insisted  upon  prying 
around  in  the  fissures  with  his  paddle  and 
talking  to  himself  about  "  strata."  With 
Norway  and  evening  came  rain  and  sharp 
peals  of  thunder  that  growled  among  the 
hills  by  the  riverside.  Flashes  of  light 
silhouetted  the  trees  as  they  bent  before 
the  skurrying  winds.  From  the  mill  door- 
way I  looked  out  upon  the  most  lone- 
some of  lonesome  villages.  The  ragged 
roofs  were  dark  against  the  sky.  Solid 
wooden  shutters  swung  in  the  blasts  of 
wind  and  rain.  Pigs  wandered  aimlessly 
in  the  dog-fennel  borders  of  the  sandy 
streets,  and  from  behind  the  many-paned 
window  of  the  nearest  house  peered  the 
faces  of  unkempt  children,  who  gazed 
curiously  at  the  infrequent  stranger.  Un- 
couth, heavy-gaited  men  hastily  sheltered 
their  teams,  while  their  sad-eyed  wives 
were  thoroughly  soaked  arranging  the 
water  barrel  or  hurrying  the  distracted 
"  dee-dees  "  under  frizzly  hens. 

That  night  we  spread  our  blankets  upon 
the  sawdust-covered  floor  of  the  sawing 
room  of  the  mill.  This  was  a  long,  low 
room,  below  the  level  of  the  mill  proper, 
and  to  all  intents  just  stuck  against  its 
side  right  over  the  mad  whirl  of  the  water 
from  many  wheels  that  cease  neither  night 
nor  day — a  room  filled  with  machinery 
and  great  shafts  of  iron,  groaning,  creak- 
ing wheels  and  snapping  belts.  By  my 
side  the  shrill  whir  of  a  buzz  saw  in  con- 
stant motion  suggested  the  French  Revo- 
lution and  a  new  form  of  guillotine.  The 
pulley  creaked  and  the  whole  structure 
trembled  and  quivered.  The  yellow  lamp- 
light from  the  room  above  stole  down 
through  the  openings  made  for  the  many 
belts.  Through  the  square  windows  along 
the  side  of  the  room,  shutterless  and  ever 
open  to  the  river,  the  moonlight  fell  in 
ragged  patches  athwart  the  moving  shad- 
ows with  weird  effect. 

From    Norway  to  a  point   about  three 


miles  below  the  lower  dam  at  Monticello, 
the  voyage  was  accomplished  with  the  aid 
of  a  team  and  cart,  although  we  abandoned 
with  many  regrets  even  this  small  portion 
of  the  river  ;  yet  by  this  manoeuvre  we 
were  sure  of  coming  out  whole  at  the 
other  end. 

Below  Monticello  the  river  assumes  those 
characteristics  which  ever  after  remain 
in  the  memory  as  typical.  Through  the 
long  reaches  of  rippling,  swiftly  moving 
water  the  sunlight  shows  dark  red  upon 
the  sands  below.  Frequently  a  dimpling 
swirl  is  the  only  indication  of  the  danger- 
bus  lurking  place  of  some  huge  fragment 
from  the  overhanging  bluffs.  Everchang- 
ing  is  the  scenery.  Low,  grass-covered 
banks  meet  the  water,  trees  almost  touch 
overhead,  while  away  in  the  depths  of  the 
woods  all  light  seems  lost.  Again  steep 
bluffs  shut  out  all  but  the  midday  sun,  and 
tiny  streams  of  crystal  water  trickle  down 
their  face  from  hidden  springs.  From 
Monticello  to  the  Oakland  Mill  the  trip 
was  one  that  gave  us  the  only  bit  of  ex- 
citement during  our  journey. 

As  we  glided  gently  amid  this  bewitch- 
ing panorama  of  changing  sweeps  of  ver- 
dant uplands,  the  bright,  warm  sun  of 
the  morning  was  rapidly  obliterated  by 
driving  cumuli  of  black,  angry-looking 
storm  clouds  ;  the  rising  wind  came  in  fre- 
quent gusts  through  the  swaying  branches 
of  the  trees  ;  the  dark  reaches  of  water 
were  furrowed  by  small,  tumbling  white- 
caps,  and,  as  a  first  note  of  warning, 
grumbling  notes  of  distant  thunder  fell 
upon  our  dreaming  ears.  We  had  just 
entered  a  long  reach  of  dark  water  that 
ran  between  high  bluffs,  crowned  with 
branching  forest  kings  that  stretched 
their  great  and  giant  arms  far  out  over 
the  stream  and  formed  a  swaying  canopy 
above  us.  The  rising  waters  dashed  omi- 
nously against  the  fallen  boulders  that 
bygone  storms  had  strewn  along  the  mar- 
gin of  the  river.  The  wind  came  howl- 
ing louder  and  louder  in  our  rear,  and 
drove  our  frail  craft  madly  along,  so  that 
it  required  all  our  care  and  attention  to 
keep  her  head  on  straight  down  stream. 
Eagerly  we  now  scanned  the  bank  for 
some  haven  to  receive  us.  But  refuge 
there  was  none,  and  the  situation  became 
each  moment  more  critical.  "  Pard,"  said 
I,  "I  guess  we'll  have  to  race  for  it.  If 
the  storm  catches  us  in  this  gorge  we'll 
have  to  swim  for  our  lives.  We  must 
reach  the  open  river  before  it." 

Great  heavens,  how  we  did  work  !     The 
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little  cockleshell  fairly  leaped  from  white- 
cap  to  whitecap.  Luckily  wind  and  wave 
were  with  us,  and  if  we  kept  her  straight 
and  on  an  even  bottom  we  might  squeeze 
through  yet. 

On  and  on  we  sped  ;  the  curling  foam 
came  rushing  madly  in  our  wake.  Ea- 
gerly we  glanced  at  the  broad  lagoon  be- 
fore, then  cast  a  hurried  one  at  the  storm 
behind.  The  thunder  was  appalling  and 
the  zig-zag  flashes  of  lurid  lightning  lit 
up  the  sombre  cliffs  on  each  side  of  us. 
Night  seemed  to  have  usurped  the  place  of 
day.     On  and  on  we  paddled. 

"Perhaps,"  gasped  Pard,  "the  rain  will 
beat  down  the  wind  and  the  roughness  of 
the  water.  " 

"  I  hope  so,"  I  muttered,  as  the  first 
drops  struck  us  ;  but  already  the  stream 
was  widening  and  another  five  minutes  of 
desperate  paddling  cleared  us  of  the  nar- 
rows and  launched  us  once  more  on  the 
broader  parts  of  the  river. 

"  A  narrow  shave,  Pard,"  I  said,  as  we 
eased  up  in  mid-stream  and  with  soaking 
garments  looked  for  the  landing  place. 

Pard  chuckled  as  he  pointed  with  his 
dripping  blade  to  the  roofs  of  an  old  mill, 
and  we  leisurely  guided  our  bark  to  a  de- 
sirable spot. 

We  reached  our  destination  in  a  steady 
downpour  of  rain,  musical  and  rhythmic, 
upon  the  mill's  old  roof.  Once  again  we 
slept  over  the  rush  of  water,  but  this  time 
all  else  was  silent.  Our  resting  place  was 
the  old  grist  mill,  full  of  strange  bins  and 
wooden  chutes,  of  queer  old  swinging 
steelyard  scales  that  catch  the  unwary 
patron  of  the  mill  both  coming  with  the 
corn  and  going  with  the  meal  ;  of  trapdoors 
that  look  down  upon  nothing,  and  of  black 
abysses  yawning  at  every  turn,  through 
which  ■  you  hear  the  sound  of  running 
water.  Here  and  there,  where  least  ex- 
pected, are  square  windows  with  an  occa- 
sional whole  pane  of  glass.  The  remains 
of  many  grists  litter  up  the  floor,  and 
wooden  half-doors  swing  uneasily  upon 
their  hinges.  The  steady  drip,  drip  of  the 
water  and  the  little  pools  upon  the  floor 
betoken  the  age  of  the  roof.  Even  the 
rats,  as  they  run  squealing  across  the  floor, 
seem  a  necessary  part  of  the  dilapidated 
whole.  'Tis  a  once-a-week  mill.  The  mil- 
ler farms  five  days  in  the  week  and  runs 
the  mill  one  day.  Once  again  were  the 
blankets  spread  upon  the  floor,  and  heads 
upon  arms  we  slept  or  tried  to  sleep. 


From  this  place  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  is  a  two  days'  quick  run,  made  dan- 
gerous by  the  remains  of  numerous  Indian 
fish  dams.  These  dams  lie  in  the  shape 
of  an  acute  angle,  the  apex  pointing  down 
the  stream,  with  the  sides  of  the  base  rest- 
ing upon  each  shore.  They  consist  of 
rocks  and  boulders  of  sufficient  size  to  re- 
sist the  current.  These  were  at  one  time 
evidently  piled  one  upon  the  other,  but 
are  now  somewhat  scattered,  although  the 
lines  retain  much  of  their  original  form. 
Doubtless  the  Indians  took  advantage  of 
such  natural  deposits  and  drifts  of  rock  as 
existed  to  carry  out  their  designs.  .  Not- 
withstanding the  years  which  have  passed 
since  they  were  built,  they  were  constructed 
with  such  skill  that  their  design  is  to- 
day plainly  manifest.  At  the  apex  of  the 
angle  a  space  of  a  few  feet  is  left,  and, 
meeting  the  barrier  of  the  dam  the  fish,  in 
running  up,  naturally  felt  their  way  to  this 
opening.  Here,  balanced  upon  the  rocks 
at  the  side,  stood  the  Indian  with  poised 
spear  ;  or,  the  fish  entangled  in  loose  brush 
placed  in  the  opening  were  removed  at 
leisure. 

To-day,  however  unbroken  the  line  of 
foam  across  the  stream  or  however  terrify- 
ing the  noise  of  the  falling  water,  down 
into  this  pocket-like  trap  you  must  go,  and 
once  under  headway  there  is  no  turning 
back.  The  greatest  chance  of  success- 
fully shooting  the  dam  lies  in  striking  this 
opening  in  the  triangle,  and  then,  provided 
that  just  below  no  jagged  rocks  await 
your  first  jump,  you  will  shoot  safely  to 
the  far  side.  Sometimes  upon  reaching 
the  opening  you  find  too  late  that  certain 
destruction  awaits  you,  and  there  is  the 
inevitable  plunge  into  the  cold  waters  of 
the  Tippecanoe  without  any  of  the  cus- 
tomary preliminaries  of  a  bath.  From 
Monticello  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  you 
will  have  thirty-four  chances  to  try  this 
exhilarating  effect.  That  it  is  exhilarat- 
ing I  know  from  experience. 

We  slipped  past  the  mouth  of  Big  Creek, 
camped  one  night  at  Barker's  and  touched 
at  Springboro,  which  is  a  grocery  store, 
where  trade  consists  principally  of  matches 
and  plug  tobacco.  On  the  afternoon  of 
the  last  day  we  shot  out  into  the  Wabash, 
down  past  Battle  Ground  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Wild  Cat,  the  "Ponce  Passu"  of 
early  history,  and  the  lights  of  Lafayette 
danced  upon  the  river  when  we  landed 
at  the  wharf  of  Joker  Hill. 


TROUT    FISHING    IN    THE    GROS    BOIS    OF    CANADA. 

BY    H.    J.    H.    PETRY. 
I. 

ROM  Quebec,  about  sixty  miles,  and  well  out  of 
the  track  of  the  tourist,  there  flows  into  the  St. 
Lawrence  a  small  river  called  the  Des  Anges. 
Far  back  in  the  Gros  Bois  it  takes  its  rise,  and 
speeds  between  high  banks,  with  many  a  rapid 
and  shallow,  to  lose  itself  in  the  mighty  river 
of  the  North.  It  goes  through  many  miles  of 
'  the  dark  forest,  where  the  red  deer,  the  cari- 
bou, and  the  bear  come  stealthily  to  slake  their 
thirst  in  its  bright  brown  water  ;  where  the  tap 
of  the  woodpecker,  the  whir  of  the  partridge 
and  the  querulous  cry  of  the  hawk  are  the  only 
sounds  that  break  the  solemn,  inscrutable  still- 
ness. Then  it  flows  through  the  concession 
lands,  past  the  curving-eaved  cottages,  and  past 
the  pleasant  meadows  ;  then  by  the  big  stone  mill,  and  down  to  the  tiny  village 
that  lies  in  the  valley  at  its  mouth.  In  the  spring,  they  say,  the  Des  Anges  be- 
comes a  furious  torrent,  and  many  a  low-lying  house  in  the  valley  suffers  in  the 
floods  from  the  ice  as  it  goes  grinding  in  masses  on  its  way.  Two  bridges  have 
been  carried  off,  and  now  there  is  but  a  foot  bridge,  and  people  who  are  driving 
have  to  ford.  In  August  of  1888  three  young  men,  whom  I  shall  designate  by 
the  names  of  their  professions,  viz.,  a  lawyer,  a  soldier  and  a  pedagogue,  started 
on  a  three-days'  fishing  trip  to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Des  Anges.  The  lawyer  and 
the  soldier  were  brothers  ;  the  pedagogue  was  an  old  schoolfellow  of  both.  There 
was,  said  the  habitants  of  the  parish,  far  back  in  the  Gros  Bois  a  tributary  of  the 
Des  Anges,  called  the  Bras,  in  which  the  trout  were  en  masse,  and  many  a  story  had 
been  told  to  the  three  of  the  strings  of  fish  and  enormous  trout  which  had  been 
taken  from  its  waters  at  rare  intervals  by  some  adventurous  sportsman.  To  reach 
the  Bras  it  is  necessary  to  drive  seven  miles  back  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
then,  striking  the  forest,  to  make  the  rest  of  the  journey  on  foot — a  good  fourteen- 
mile  tramp. 

Two  experienced  woodmen  were  engaged  to  carry  the  camp  kit  in  enormous 
sacks,  such  as  the  lumbermen  use  in  the  winter  time.  The  names  of  these  worthies 
were  Aime  Beaudet  and  Cherie  Leblanc,  sturdy  woodmen  both,  with  never  a  murmur 
on  their  lips,  but  instead,  a  ready  smile,  a  jest  or  the  joyous  refrain  of  a  Norman  song. 
Early,  then,  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  the  three  were  standing  in  the  yard  of 
the  little  manor  house,  waiting  for  Telesphore  with  the  buckboard,  one  taking  a 
hasty  review  of  his  fly  book,  another  seeing  that  the  stock  of  tobacco  is  not  for- 
gotten, while  the  third  is  helping  Telesphore  to  tackle  Sandy,  the  good  horse  who 
is  to  take  the  party  to  the  edge  of  the  woods.  Cherie  and  Aime  had  started  some 
time  earlier,  and  the  meeting  place  was  to  be  a  small  farm  on  the  last  concession, 
where  lives  a  genial  habitant  by  the  name  of  Eustache  Richard,  better  known,  per- 
haps, by  the  nickname  of  "  P'tit  Eus."  They  are  off  at  last  in  the  gray  dawn,  and 
Sandy  climbs  stoutly  out  of  the  valley,  through  the  sleeping  village,  past  the 
church  on  the  hillside,  over  the  rough  concession  roads,  along  which  stand  the 
white  cottages  of  the  habitants,  looking  for  all  the  world  now  as  they  did  in  the 
days  of  Grand  Pre.  Far  down  the  St.  Lawrence  the  sun  is  rising  and  is  flecking  the 
tiny  waves  and  casting  a  sheen  on  the  big  sails  of  the  barges  as  they  float  slowly 
with  the  tide  to  Quebec.  Sandy  is  vigorous,  and  before  half-past  5  the  campers  are 
deposited  at  the  door  of  "  P'tit  Eus,"  where  Aime  and  Cherie  sit  smoking  and 
eyeing  somewhat  disconsolately  the  big  sacks  filled  with  all  the  camp  necessaries. 
"  Now,  boys,  en  avant,"  cries  the  lawyer,  by  tacit  consent  the  leader  of  the  party ; 
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for  was  it  not  he  that  planned  the  expedi- 
tion, and  has  he  not  been  to  the  Bras  in 
the  winter  with  the  woodmen,  so  that  he 
knows  the  way  as  well  as  Aime  himself  ? 

"  Bonjour,  Eustache!  "  cried  they.  "  Bon- 
jour,  messieurs!  bonne  chance,  bon  voy- 
age!" was  the  kindly  reply,  as  the  fisher- 
men took  the  path  across  the  meadow  and 
left  the  confines  of  civilization  behind. 

And  now  they  enter  the  Gros  Bois. 
The  path  is  the  one  used  in  winter  by 
the  lumbermen  and  for  the  first  six  or 
seven  miles  was  pretty  rough.  A  heavy 
storm  had  passed  over  the  forest  not  long 
since,  and  many  a  tree  was  there  to  climb 
over  and  many  an  "  embarras "  to  be 
avoided.  Then  there  were  long  bits  of 
swamp — "savannes,"  as  they  are  called 
— where  the  blueberry  grows,  and  the 
pitcher  plant,  and  where  after  rain  one 
sinks  above  the  ankles  at  every  step. 
However,  they  were  pretty  dry  this  morn- 
ing, so  that  the  pace  was  well  kept  up, 
while  the  lawyer  beguiled  the  way  by 
telling  of  his  winter  experiences  at  the 
Bras. 

What  splendid  trees  there  are  in  that 
forest !  Majestic  maples,  broad-spreading 
birches,  tall  hemlocks  and  still  taller 
basswood  or  "bois  blancs  ;"  but  the  pine 
has  almost  disappeared.  Here  and  there 
a  mighty  stump  can  be  seen,  the  remnant 
of  a  tree  that  was  old  when  Champlain 
passed  up  the  St.  Lawrence  on  his  voyage 
to  the  distant  Ottawa.  About  half  way 
the  party  halted  for  breakfast  and  a  smoke, 
and  as  the  path  here  ran  close  to  the  Des 
Anges  an  hour  was  spent  in  fishing  at  the 
mouth  of  a  brook  that  ran  clear  and  cold 
over  a  sparkling,  pebbly  bottom. 

"  But  we  must  hasten  on  now,"  said 
the  lawyer,  eyeing  with  much  satisfaction 
the  speckled  fellows  that  lay  gasping  on 
the  grass,  "  or  we  shan't  get  any  trout  out 
of  the  Bras  to-night."  So  the  kits  are  once 
more  shouldered  and  the  path  resumed. 
No  more  savannes  now,  with  their  dreamy 
cedars,  but  a  firm,  dry  footing  for  the  last 
seven  miles.  There  was  a  young  growth 
of  maple  and  birch  on  the  hillsides,  with 
spruce  and  hemlock  in  the  hollows,  while 
every  now  and  then  a  gigantic  basswood 
went  towering  above  its  neighbors,  as  if 
to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  blue  heaven, 
of  which  glimpses  only  could  be  seen 
from  the  glades  below.  After  two  hours' 
steady  tramping  the  pedagogue  confesses 
to  some  weariness,  while  the  soldier  him- 
self declares  that  the  sight  of  the  Bras 
would  be  welcome  in  his  eyes.     Suddenly 


the  lawyer  stops,  listens  and  exc.aims  : 
"Do  you  hear  anything?"  There  is  just 
a  bit  of  a  breeze  laughing  through  the 
leaves,  and  on  it  comes  faintly,  fitfully, 
the  sound  of  falling  water.  "  I  think,  old 
man,  that  there  is  a  waterfall  not  far  off," 
said  the  soldier,  hopefully.  The  lawyer 
strode  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the 
sound,  and  soon  his  shouts  led  the  others 
to  follow,  with  steps  quickened  by  expec- 
tation. Oh,  yes  !  here  is  the  Bras,  sure 
enough  ;  Aime  knows  the  spot  ;  no  need 
of  waiting  to  hail  the  men.  Who  feels 
tired  now  ?  Out  with  the  rod  !  fit  the  reel ! 
a  brown  hackle  perhaps  will  do  ;  the 
truth  of  the  fish  legends  at  the  Bras  will 
now  be  tested.  Could  a  lovelier  camping 
place  be  found  in  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Quebec  ?  The  Des  Anges  here  stops 
in  its  brawling  course  and  forms  a  broad, 
deep  pool,  while  the  Bras,  leaping  merrily 
down  a  series  of  little  cascades,  takes  its 
last  bound  into  the  bosom  of  its  big  sis- 
ter, who  waits  so  tenderly  to  receive  it. 

There  was  room  for  three  rods  and  more 
in  the  big  pool,  and  the  time  by  the  peda- 
gogue's watch  was  4  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  three,  with  hope  in  their  hearts 
and  determination  on  their  faces,  com- 
menced to  whip  the  calm  surface  of  the 
river.  For  more  than  an  hour  they  fished 
there,  each  man  scared  to  confess  his 
growing  sense  of  deadly  failure.  For 
never  a  rise  of  a  trout  was  seen  ;  only  a 
few  miserable  gudgeon  turned  idiotic  som- 
ersaults after  the  fly.  The  consternation 
of  the  soldier  was  terrible,  the  pedagogue 
lost  his  philosophy,  while  the  lawyer  for- 
sook his  wonted  coolness.  The  practiced 
eyes  of  the  latter,  however,  were  destined 
to  bring  better  luck,  for  they  noticed,  far 
down  the  bend,  a  small  ravine  leading  to 
the  river,  with  a  clump  of  alders  at  the 
water's  edge.  With  ill-disguised  hope  in 
his  look  the  man  of  law  waded  cautiously 
to  the  spot.  The  others  felt  that  this  was 
the  last  chance,  but  the  issue  was  so  doubt- 
ful that  both  forbore  to  watch  the  lawyer's 
progress.  Five  minutes  afterward  a  joy- 
ous ejaculation  came  over  the  water,  and 
turning  eagerly  round  they  saw  the  law- 
yer's rod  bent  to  a  half  circle,  and  the  line 
rushing  out  from  the  reel  as  fast  as  the 
grunts  of  delight  and  self  approval  from 
his  lips.  "  Come  on  down  here,  boys,"  he 
shouted,  as  the  big  trout  sulked  a  mo- 
ment, and  they  needed  no  second  invita- 
tion. 

What  an  hour  then  was  spent  with  curv- 
ing rods  and  spinning  reels,  while  the  sun 
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sank  slowly  behind  the  bank  yonder  ;  his 
light  coming  in  bars  between  the  silver 
birches,  which  rested  lovingly  on  the  water 
as  if  lingering  there  in  a  long,  sweet  good- 
night kiss. 

Just  at  the  mouth  of  a  tiny  brook  which 
trickled  down  the  ravine  and  below  the 
thick  alders  basked  the  trout,  drinking 
in  all  day  the  fresh  cold  water  from  the 
mossy  wood,  and  seizing  with  hungry  tooth 
the  luckless  dace  that  came  that  way. 

But  it  is  almost  dark  now,  so  hurrah  for 
the  camp,  where  Aime's  fire  of  birch  logs 
is  blazing  and  Cherie  is  making  the  fra- 
grant woods  still  sweeter  to  the  nose  of 
the  hungry  with  the  aroma  of  fried  trout 
and  strong  tea. 

Is  there  any  pleasure  more  keen  than 
that  of  the  after-supper  hour  at  camp, 
when  tired  limbs  are  stretched  on  the  thick 
hemlock  bed  and  when  one  recounts  the 
day's  adventures  over  the  grateful  pipe  ? 

The  flames  from  Aime's  fire  leap  high 
and  disappear  into  the  weird  darkness 
above,  while  he  and  Cherie  tell  legends  of 
the  woods  ;  of  the  cruel  loup-garou  and 
other  gruesome  things,  till  they  both 
shudder  and  turn  their  stories  into  songs. 

The  pedagogue  was  the  first  to  awake 
next  morning  ;  the  bustling  preparations 
of  Cherie  for  breakfast  aroused  him,  and 
he  was  forced  to  laugh  long  and  low  at 
the  soldier,  who  was  sleeping  like  a  cher- 
ub when  the  wily  pedagogue  awoke  him. 
It  was  a  hard  matter  to  awake  the  law- 
yer, but  when  he  heard  that  his  "  bottes 
sauvages  "  had  been  badly  singed  by  the 
fire  he  sprang  to  his  feet  in  very  quick 
time. 

The  rivulet  and  the  alders  had  a  strong 
fascination  for  all,  so  the  early  morning's 
fishing  was  done  there  ;  but  only  a  few 
good  trout  were  taken,  so  after  some  con- 
sultation the  party  separated  for  the  day, 
the  lawyer  and  the  soldier  taking  the  trail 
again  for  a  full  three  miles  up  the  Des 
Anges,  while  the  pedagogue  determined 
to  explore  the  Bras,  and  find  if  possible 
the  legendary  pools.  If  the  truth  were 
told  the  pedagogue  was  a  wee  bit  lazy, 
and  it  would  have  served  him  right  if  he 
had  caught  no  fish  ;  but  it  was  otherwise 
ordained,  and  he  was  blessed  with  such 
luck  as  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  fisher- 
men. About  a  mile  and  a  half  up  the 
Bras  he  found  a  long,  narrow  pool  in 
which  there  was  scarcely  a  ripple  of  cur- 
rent, and  here  the  trout  literally  swarmed. 
He  had  no  basket  with  him,  but  when  he 
stalked   proudly   into  camp  that   evening 


there  was  a  string  of  fish  hanging  to  the 
butt  of  his  rod  which  reached  from  his 
neck  to  his  knees.  The  brothers  had  re- 
turned already  and  the  lawyer  had  stolen 
down  to  the  alders  to  try  a  few  casts. 

He  came  back  soon  with  one  solitary 
trout.  But  what  a  trout!  the  biggest  one 
yet.  "  He  is  a  good  one,"  said  the  lawyer 
proudly,  "but  nothing  to  the  one  that  I 
have  been  fighting  with  all  this  time.  That 
was  a  fish  if  you  like  ;  he  broke  the  tackle, 
and  went  away  with  my  minnow  and  hook 
in  his  stomach  ;  he  was  the  grandfather  of 
all  trout." 

Soon  afterward  Cherie,  who  had  trium- 
phantly seized  the  big  trout  and  was  wash- 
ing it  at  the  cascades  of  the  Bras,  came 
back  with  a  comical  smile  on  his  face. 
"See,  Monsieur,"  he  said,  "here  is  the 
hook  and  here  the  minnow  that  your 
grandfather  trout  ate  up."  The  lawyer 
seldom  speaks  about  that  big  fish  now. 

It  was  a  matter  of  surprise  in  camp  that 
no  one  had  seen  traces  of  bear  about,  for 
that  there  were  plenty  nearer  home  was 
certain  ;  but  next  morning  when  all  three 
were  fishing  in  the  Bras,  above  the  pool 
where  the  pedagogue  had  made  the  big 
haul,  they  discovered  a  beaten  path  lead- 
ing to  the  water's  edge.  It  was  evident 
that  Master  Bruin  came  daily  to  drink  the 
shining  water  and  to  cool  his  big  brown 
body,  for  even  the  rocky  bank  was  worn 
smooth  by  his  claws.  The  soldier  had 
wandered  farther  than  the  others  that 
morning,  but  shortly  after  the  finding  of 
the  bear's  path  he  was  seen  wading  down 
stream  with  rather  more  haste  than  the 
occasion  seemed  to  warrant.  "  I  heard  a 
terrible  splashing  in  the  water  just  round 
a  bend,"  said  he,  "and  then  a  regular, 
heavy  plish  plash  coming  toward  me,  so 
I  thought  I  had  better  fish  gently  down 
stream."  The  others  agreed  that  his 
movements  had  been  timely  and  that  the 
gratification  of  any  curiosity  on  his  part 
would  have  been  more  than  rash,  inas- 
much as  a  light  rod  is  hardly  the  weapon 
with  which  to  tackle  a  bear. 

But  the  homeward  path  is  to  be  taken 
to-day,  and  the  sun,  already  high  above 
the  young  maples,  warns  the  trio  that  it  is 
time  to  return  to  camp.  Once  there,  the 
little  tent  is  struck,  the  kits  are  packed, 
and  all  is  in  readiness  for  the  long  walk 
back  to  Eustache  Richard's. 

Aime  blazes  a  tree  and  inscribes  on  the 
smooth  surface  thus  obtained  the  names 
of  the  party,  the  date,  and  a  generous  es- 
timate of  the  catch. 


CRICKET  IN  AUSTRALIA. 


BY  G.   H.  D.  GOSSIP. 


|7=j,t=?c=Hr=S3|  1 1 F  signal  successes  achieved 
-.T^^tUP  DX  t"e  Australian  cricketers 
in  1SS8  in  England,  during 
the  earlier  part  of  their 
campaign,  not  merely 
against  a  large  majority  of 
the  powerful  County,  Uni- 
versity and  local  teams 
they  have  encountered,  but  also  against 
the  picked  representatives  of  all  Eng- 
land in  one  grand  test  match  at  Lord's,  as 
well  as  against  the  formidable  North  of 
England  eleven  at  Manchester,  will  hardly 
surprise  cognoscenti  who  have  carefully 
watched  the  progress  of  cricket  for  the 
last  five  seasons  at  the  Antipodes,  and  had 
the  opportunity  of  witnessing  most  of  the 
grand  matches  played  at  Sydney,  Mel- 
bourne and  Adelaide  during  that  period, 
between  the  English  cricketers  of  Shaw's 
and  Lillywhite's  and  Vernon's  teams  and 
the  different  representative  Colonial  and 
Australian  elevens. 

From  the  time  when,  in  1878,  Aus- 
tralia gained  her  maiden  victory  over 
England  at  Lord's  Ground  by  7  runs, 
when  the  "  demon "  Spofforth  and  his 
partner,  Boyle,  immortalized  themselves 
in  the  bowling  annals  of  the  game,  and 
since  the  memorable  occasion  on  which 
Murdoch  scored  151  in  an  innings  at 
Kennington  Oval  (just  topping  the  score 
of  the  English  champion,  Grace),  and 
afterward  capping  this  splendid  perform- 
ance by  his  marvelous  innings  of  211, 
without  a  chance,  against  the  picked  eleven 
of  all  England  on  the  same  favorite  Sur- 
rey ground,  cricket  has  been  extensively 
and  enthusiastically  practiced  and  patro- 
nized in  Australia,  where  it  is  now  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  a  business,  profes- 
sion or  pursuit. 

Several  of  the  matches  played  in  Aus- 
tralia last  season,  take,  for  instance,  the 
return  match  at  Adelaide  between  Ver- 
non's team  and  the  South  Australian 
eleven,  lasted  for  five  days  and  in  fine 
weather  ;  and  when  numbers  of  men  can 
be  found  in  a  country  to  devote  so  large 
a  portion  of  their  time,  or  rather  of  their 
lives,  to  cricket,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  game  should  have  progressed  with 
giant  strides.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
Dr.  Grace    recently  refused    an    offer    of 


^2,000  to  exhibit  his  skill  in  Australia 
only  for  a  single  season.  The  Australian 
daily  press  devotes  a  large  portion  of  its 
space  to  cricket,  and  the  Melbourne  Argus 
and  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald  receive 
hourly  expensive  telegrams  at  the  fall  of 
every  wicket  in  the  test  matches  played 
by  the  Australian  elevens  in  England. 
Presentations  of  money,  diamonds,  jewel- 
ry, etc.,  to  successful  batsmen  and  bowl- 
ers are  now  the  order  of  the  day.  For  his 
successful  batting  against  Shrewsbury's 
team  in  Sydney  last  year,  Moses,  who  scored 
109,  77  and  79  in  three  different  innings, 
besides  making  197  in  a  single  innings  for 
New  South  Wales  against  Victoria,  was 
the  recipient  of  a  splendid  testimonial, 
while  Percy  MacDonnell  —  the  slashing 
Sydney  batsman — was  officially  presented 
by  Mr.  Walker,  on  behalf  of  the  New 
South  Wales  Cricketing  Association,  with 
a  valuable  gold  watch  in  acknowledgment 
of  his  batting  performances.  Nor  were 
the  English  cricketers  forgotten  ;  Briggs, 
the  popular  little  Lancastrian,  being  pre- 
sented with  a  handsome  diamond  locket 
for  being  top  scorer  on  his  side  in  one  of 
the  grand  test  matches  at  Sydney  ;  while 
Barnes  received  a  similar  valuable  testi- 
monial for  his  all-round  play.  The  Eng- 
lish professionals  are  housed  and  fed  like 
lords  at  the  Oxford  Hotel,  one  of  the  best  in 
Sydney  ;  and,  on  their  arrival  at  any  Aus- 
tralian port  or  inland  town,  are  banquet- 
ed, feted,  "  champagned,"  presented  with 
municipal  addresses,  officially  received  by 
mayors  and  aldermen,  and  in  short  meet 
with  civic  and  popular  receptions  and 
welcomes  such  as  cricketers  of  thirty 
years  ago,  in  the  time  of  old  Tom  Lockyer, 
H.  H.  Stephenson,  George  Parr,  Julius 
Caesar  and  Willsher  would  never  even 
have  dreamed  of.  To  such  an  extent  is 
the  mania  for  cricket  carried  that  a  match 
was  played  last  year  on  the  grounds  of 
the  New  South  Wales  Cricketing  Asso- 
ciation at  Sydney  between  two  picked 
elevens  of  ladies  (!)  for  the  benefit  of  a 
charity,  to  which  the  gate  money  was  de- 
voted, and  the  Town  and  Country  Journal 
and  other  papers  contained  illustrations 
of  the  play.  Some  of  these  ladies  per- 
formed very  creditably  with  bat  and  ball. 
Full  reports  of  the  match  in  question  ap- 
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peared  in  all  the  daily  papers,  and  as  most 
Australian  girls  up  country  can  swim,  ride, 
hunt,  etc.,  they  have  now  taken  to  cricket  ; 
and  if  the  women  can  play,  what  ought 
not  the  men  to  do  ?  Ce  que  femme  veut, 
Dieu  le  veut'!  A  Miss  Keane,  it  may  be 
added,  was  top  scorer  in  the  above  match. 
The  Australian  colonists  are  worship- 
pers of  muscle  in  every  form  and  shape, 
and  it  may  not  perhaps  be  rash  to  predict 
that  in  a  few  years  Australia  will  be  al- 
most as  far  ahead  of  the  mother  country 
in  cricket  as  she  is  in  sculling.  With 
their  splendid  climate  and  eternal  summer 
the  Australians  enjoy  the  advantage  of 
almost  incessant  practice,  while  in  Eng- 
land the  cricket  season  only  commences 
in  May  and  usually  ends  in  August,  and 
even  during  these  short  four  months  many 
matches  are  left  unfinished,  owing  to  rain 
and  the  three-days'  limit.  Doubtless  at 
present,  judging  by  the  result  of  the  last 
matches  played  in  England,  the  old 
country  has  still  the  lead  ;  but  then  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  England, 
with  about  eight  times  the  population 
of  Australia,  has  necessarily  a  far  larger 
number  of  cricketers  from  which  she  can 
select  her  representative  teams.  A  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  the  counties  of  Surrey 
and  Nottingham  were  each  often  victo- 
rious over  All  England,  and  rightly  or 
wrongly  we  are  under  the  impression  that 
Nottinghamshire  single-handed  could  now 
still  beat  All  England.  At  any  rate,  the 
results  of  the  test  matches  between  Aus- 
tralia and  Nottinghamshire  and  Australia 
and  England  would  favor  this  conclusion  ; 
for  while  the  Australians  defeated  All 
England  in  one  match  by  61  runs  (not 
to  mention  other  victories  over  strong 
and  undeniably  representative  English 
elevens),  they  sustained  two  crushing  one- 
innings  defeats  by  Nottinghamshire.  On 
the  hypothesis,  therefore,  that  Notting- 
hamshire is  superior  to  All  England,  we 
cannot  be  accused  of  partisanship,  or  even 
of  partiality,  in  thinking  that  Australia 
may  soon  show  herself  equally  superior. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  Grace,  as  an 
all-round  player,  is  superior  to  any  Aus- 
tralian cricketer.  The  only  Australian 
batsman  to  be  compared  with  him  is  Mur- 
doch, of  whose  play  Grace  himself  has 
expressed  the  highest  opinion.  Grace  has 
made  the  largest  score,  we  believe,  on 
record  in  a  first-class  match,  viz.,  344  for 
Marylebone  Club  and  Ground  versus 
Kent,  and  recently  he  made  the  largest 
recorded  score   in  a  county  match — 318 


(not  out)  against  Yorkshire,  besides  once 
scoring  400  (not  out)  against  a  twenty- 
two  of  Great  Grimsby.  In  Australian 
matches  he  has  usually  been  successful 
when  others  have  failed,  and  the  Unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  colonists  is  that  there 
never  has  been  and  never  will  be  a  bats- 
man like  him,  with  the  solitary  exception 
of  Murdoch.  But  the  latter  is  not  a 
bowler,  whereas  Grace,  in  1877,  was  the 
most  successful  performer  with  the  ball  in 
all  England.  Murdoch,  however,  as  a 
batsman  has  almost  rivalled  Grace.  In 
1882  he  made  286  in  an  innings  against 
Sussex,  and  his  scores  of  151  and  211 
against  All  England  prove  him  to  be 
superior  to  any  living  English  batsman 
except  Grace.  In  the  memorable  year  to 
which  we  have  already  made  allusion, 
which  is  commonly  known  in  Australia 
as  "  Murdoch's  year,"  three  test  matches 
were  played  between  Australia  and  Eng- 
land. Of  these  England  won  the  match 
at  Lord's  easily  in  one  innings  ;  but  the 
other  two,  though  drawn  (owing  to  what 
Australians  consider  the  ridiculous  three- 
days'  match  system  in  force  in  England), 
were  virtually  victories  for  the  Colonials, 
inasmuch  as  in  the  contest  at  the  Oval  the 
Australians,  with  their  prodigious  score 
of  551  in  their  first  innings  (of  which 
Murdoch  made  211  and  MacDonnell  and 
Scott  each  over  100,  three  of  the  Aus- 
tralians thus  making  over  400  runs), 
were  absolutely  certain  of  victory  had  the 
match  been  played  out,  and  such  repre- 
sentative matches,  we  think,  ought  to  be 
played  out,  as  they  always  are  played  out 
in  Australia.  In  the  third  match  in  the 
same  year,  at  Manchester,  All  England 
was  only  90  runs  to  the  good  in  her  sec- 
ond innings,  with  nine  wickets  down,  and 
again  a  certain  victory  was  snatched  from 
the  Colonials  by  the  three-days'  time  limit. 
The  general  opinion  in  Australia  is  that 
Murdoch's  eleven  in  that  year  was  su- 
perior to  All  England. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  record  of  the 
last  Australian  eleven  this  year  in  Eng- 
land, and  we  shall  find  it  a  very  creditable 
one.  Up  to  the  6th  of  August  the  Aus- 
tralians had  played  twenty-eight  matches, 
of  which  they  had  won  sixteen,  drawn  six, 
and  only  lost  six.  The  following  is  the 
record  of  their  matches  in  England  this 
season  : 

r.  Australians  v.  Thornton's  Eleven.  Won  by- 
Australians  by  six  wickets. 

2.  Australians  v.  Warwickshire.  Won  by 
Australians  in  one  innings  and  150  runs. 
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3.  Australians  v.  Surrey.  Won  by  Australians 
in  one  innings  and  154  runs. 

4.  Australians  v.  Oxford  University.  Won  by 
Australians  in  one  innings  and  19  runs. 

5.  Australians  v.  Yorkshire.  Won  by  Austra- 
lians in  one  innings  and  64  runs. 

6.  Australians  v.  Lancashire.  Won  by  Lanc- 
ashire by  22  runs. 

7.  Australians  v.  Gentlemen  of  England. 
Drawn. 

8.  Australians  v.  Players  of  England.  Won 
by  Players  by  ten  wickets 

9.  Australians  v.  Nottinghamshire.  Won  by 
Nottinghamshire  by  ten  wickets. 

10.  Australians  v.  Cambridge  University. 
Drawn. 

11.  Australians  v.  Oxford  University,  Past 
and  Present.     Won  by  Australians  by  74  runs. 

12.  Australians  v.  Middlesex.  Won  by  Aus- 
tralians by  eight  wickets. 

13.  Australians  v.  England.  Won  by  Austra- 
lians by  ten  wickets. 

14.  Australians  v.  Marylebone  Club  and 
Ground.     Won  by  Australians  by  14  runs. 

15.  Australians  v.  Yorkshire.     Drawn. 

16.  Australians  v.  North  of  England.  Won 
by  Australians  by  five  wickets. 

17.  Australians  v.  Liverpool  and  District. 
Won  by  Australians  by  130  runs. 

18.  Australians  v.  Leicestershire.  Won  by 
Leicestershire  by  20  runs. 

19.  Australians  v.  Derbyshire.  Won  by  Aus- 
tralians in  one  innings  and  79  runs. 

20.  Australians  v.  England.  Won  by  Austra- 
lians in  one  innings  and  135  runs. 

21.  Australians  v.  All  England.  Won  by  Aus- 
tralians by  61  runs. 

22.  Australians  v.  Sussex.  Won  by  Sussex 
by  58  runs. 

23.  Australians  v.  Cambridge  University, 
Past  and  Present.     Drawn. 

24.  Australians  v.  Yorkshire.     Drawn. 

25.  Australians  v.  Surrey.     Drawn. 

26.  Australians  v.  England,  at  Hastings.  Won 
by  Australians  in  one  innings  and  27  runs. 

27.  Australians  v.  Kent.  Won  by  Australians 
by  81  runs. 

28.  Australians  v.  Gloucestershire.  Won  by 
Gloucestershire  by  257  runs. 

29.  Australians  v.  All  England.  Won  by  All 
England  in  one  innings  and  137  runs. 

30.  Australians  v.  Nottinghamshire.  Won  by 
Notts  in  one  innings  and  199  runs. 

31.  Australians  v.  Gloucestershire.  Won  by 
Gloucestershire  by  eight  wickets. 

32.  Australians  v.  South  of  England.  Won 
by  South  of  England  by  78  runs. 

33.  Australians  v.  All  England,  at  Old  Traf- 
ford  Ground,  Manchester.  Won  by  All  Eng- 
land in  one  innings  and  21  runs. 

34.  Australians  v.  Lord  Londesborough's 
Eleven,  at  Scarborough.  Won  by  Lord  Londes- 
borough's Eleven  by  155  runs. 

35.  Australians  v.  Sussex.     Drawn. 

36.  Australians  v.  England,  at  Harrogate. 
Won  by  Australians  by  56  runs. 

37.  Australians  v.  Shrewsbury's  team,  at 
Leeds.  Won  by  Shrewsbury's  team  by  four 
wickets. 

38.  Australians  v.  Shrewsbury's  team,  at  Man- 
chester. Won  by  Shrewsbury's  team  by  nine 
wickets. 

39.  Australians  v.  South  of  England,  at  Hast- 
ings.    Won  by  Australians  by  nine  wickets. 


40.  Australians  v.  Surrey.  Australians  won 
by  34  runs. 

Thus,  after  a  series  of  disasters,  the 
Australians  wound  up  their  tour  by  two 
brilliant  victories.  In  the  last  match  with 
the  South  of  England  Grace  played,  mak- 
ing 53  runs  in  his  second  innings  against 
them. 

Thus,  out  of  forty  matches,  they  won 
nineteen,  lost  fourteen  and  drew  seven. 
Their  defeat  by  Gloucestershire  is  suffi- 
ciently explained  by  the  absence  of 
Turner,  who  was  unable  to  play,  and  a 
good  many  of  their  failures  were  due  to 
the  illness  of  Jones,  who  was  taken  ill  at 
Nottingham  and  did  not  assist  his  side 
again  until  the  Canterbury  Week  in  Au- 
gust. Spofforth  offered  his  services,  but 
they  were  unwisely  rejected. 

From  the  above  list  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  Australians  actually  won  no  less  than 
seven  matches  in  one  innings,  inflicting 
crushing  defeats  on  such  formidable 
county  elevens  as  Surrey,  Yorkshire  and 
Middlesex,  besides  defeating  Oxford  Uni- 
versity in  one  innings,  beating  England 
easily  in  three  matches  and  All  England 
once  in  a  grand  test  match  at  Lord's  by  61 
runs.  Their  victory  over  the  picked  team 
of  All  England  at  Lords  was,  as  the  Times 
pointed  out,  practically  a  victory  in  an  in- 
nings, inasmuch  as  All  England's  two  in- 
nings only  amounted  to  115  runs,  or  just 
one  run  less  than  the  first  innings  of  the 
Australians,  Grace,  as  usual,  being  top 
scorer  on  his  side,  while  singularly  enough 
Ferris  was  the  highest  scorer  for  Australia 
and  tied  exactly  with  Grace  in  his  total 
score,  although  he  is  generally  considered 
to  be  the  weakest  batsman  of  the  Austra- 
lian team  and  is  nearly  always  sent  in  as 
the  last  of  the  Mohicans.  With  regard  to 
their  drawn  matches,  it  is  only  fair  to 
point  out  that  the  drawn  match  with  Cam- 
bridge University,  Past  and  Present,  was 
almost  a  certain  victory  for  the  Austra- 
lians, who  had  scored  319  in  their  first  and 
only  innings,  while  their  opponents  only 
made  137  in  their  first  innings  and  22  in 
their  second,  without,  however,  losing  a 
wicket.  Again,  the  match  with  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  Past  and  Present,- played 
at  Portsmouth  on  August  27,  28  and  29, 
which  also  ended  in  a  draw,  was  vastly  in 
favor  of  the  Australians,  who  made  298  in 
their  first  innings  against  their  opponents' 
243,  and  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  their 
second  innings  had  lost  five  wickets  for 
54,  failing  even  then  to  reach  the  score  of 
the  Australians,   so  that  this  match  was 
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virtually  a  victory  for  the  Australians. 
The  drawn  match  with  Yorkshire  was 
about  even  when  play  was  stopped  by 
rain.  Their  defeat  by  such  an  inferior  team 
as  Leicestershire  is  almost  unaccount- 
able, although  the  Australian  eleven  was 
greatly  weakened  by  the  absence  of  Jones. 
With  respect  to  their  failures  against  a 
comparatively  weak  eleven  like  that  of 
Sussex,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  point 
out  that  Sussex  had  never  been  able  to 
win  a  match  over  any  previous  Australian 
eleven,  having  been  defeated  in  1878  by 
the  first  Australian  team.  In  1882  Mur- 
doch made  286  against  Sussex,  the  Aus- 
tralian first  innings  reaching  the  colossal 
total  of  643,  the  Sussex  men  being  hope- 
lessly beaten.  The  1884  and  1886  matches 
were  drawn.  Of  the  five  previous  matches 
Australia  won  two  and  three  were  drawn. 
We  attribute  the  non-success  of  the  last 
Australian  team  against  Sussex  to  the  fact 
that  they  were  unable  to  play  the  "  lob  " 
bowling  of  Humphreys.  In  Australia  all 
underhand  bowling  is  foolishly  discard- 
ed, and  we  often,  when  witnessing  their 
matches  in  Australia,  prophesied  their  in- 
ability to  play  good  underhand  lobs.  In 
this  respect  they  are,  beyond  cavil,  in- 
ferior to  English  cricketers,  for  a  thor- 
ough cricketer  should  be  able  to  play 
lobs.  What  havoc  old  Clarke  or  R.  C. 
Tinley  or  Iddison  would  work  among 
Australian  wickets  ! 

The  last  Australian  eleven  appear  to 
have  fallen  off  tremendously  in  their  play 
toward  the  close  of  the  season,  no  doubt 
in  great  measure  owing  to  the  illness  of 
Jones,  whose  absence  from  the  team  was 
probably  the  main  cause  of  several  of 
their  crushing  defeats.  Both  as  a  bats- 
man and  a  bowler  Jones  was  a  tower  of 
strength  for  the  Australians.  Their  two 
defeats  by  Gloucestershire  were  chiefly 
owing  to  Grace,  who  always  plays  well  for 
his  county,  and  who  made  92  against  the 
Colonials,  and  over  100  in  each  innings 
against  Yorkshire  last  season,  and  in  one 
match  to  the  absence  of  Turner,  as  well 
as  of  Jones.  It  must,  however,  be  re- 
membered that  Gloucestershire,  like  Sus- 
sex, notwithstanding  the  Graces,  had 
never  before  been  able  to  defeat  an 
Australian  eleven,  for  it  was  beaten 
by  the  Colonials  in  1878,  1880,  1882, 
1884  and  1886,  and  three  other  matches 
were  drawn.  After  a  series  of  disasters 
last  autumn  the  Australians  were  beaten 
for  the  second  time  by  All  England,  at 
Manchester,  in  one   innings  and   21   runs. 


In  this  match  they  actually  lost  six  wickets 
for  seven  runs  in  their  second  innings, 
owing  to  the  swampy  condition  of  the 
ground,  and  the  mere  fact  of  Lyons  being 
top  scorer  on  his  side  in  both  innings 
shows  that  luck  was  a  large  factor  in 
their  defeat.  The  Times  says  "  that  by 
this  success  England  has  distinctly  re- 
asserted her  superiority  in  the  cricket 
field  over  Australia,  and  restored  her 
prestige  so  severely  injured  at  Lord's 
earlier  in  the  season."  But  we  venture 
to  differ  from  the  "  Thunderer,"  for,  in 
this  last  match  at  Old  Trafford,  "by  the 
Times'  own  showing,"  the  Englishmen 
played  their  first  innings  on  a  good  wicket, 
while  the  Australians  had  to  go  in  on  a 
wicket  that  became  more  and  more  treach- 
erous every  minute.  Moreover,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Colonials,  who 
are  accustomed  to  lively  grounds  and  to 
practice  on  matting  wickets,  never  show 
their  true  batting  form  on  a  dead  wicket, 
to  which  Englishmen  are  sufficiently  in- 
ured, and  toward  the  close  of  the  cricket 
season  in  England  the  heavy  autumnal 
rains,  especially  in  the  North,  render  the 
wickets  damp,  sodden  and  dead,  and  every 
Australian  team  has  played  indifferently 
toward  the  close  of  its  English  campaign. 
In  the  match  in  September,  at  Scarbor- 
ough, with  Lord  Londesborough's  Eleven, 
the  Colonists  made  92  for  two  wickets  in 
their  first  innings,  but  their  other  eight 
wickets  only  added  6  runs  to  the  score, 
the  innings  closing  for  98.  No  stronger 
eleven,  however,  could  well  have  been 
selected  than  Lord  Londesborough's  team, 
made  up  of  Grace,  Ulyett,  Barnes,  Peel, 
Gunn,  Briggs,  Lohmann,  Lord  Harris, 
Thornton,  and  the  crack  wicket  keeper, 
Pilling.  At  Harrogate,  however,  on  Sep- 
tember 3d  and  4th,  the  Australians  again 
defeated,  by  56  runs,  a  picked  eleven  of 
England,  composed  of  Barlow,  Flowers, 
Scotton,  Briggs,  Daft,  Pilling,  Hearne, 
and  others. 

Moreover  the  Australians  labor  under 
the  disadvantages  of  incessant  fatigue  and 
railway  traveling,  while  their  opponents 
in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  are  quite 
fresh  for  the  fray  against  tired  and  weary 
opponents,  who,  after  playing  for  three 
consecutive  days  in  the  South  of  England, 
have  not  unfrequently  to  start  at  night  on 
a  long  railway  journey  to  the  North  and 
commence  a  fresh  match  immediately  on 
their  arrival ;  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  they 
should  show  a  marked  falling  off  at  the 
close  of  the  season  from  the  brilliant  form 
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displayed  at  the  opening  of  their  tour. 
For  all  these  reasons  we  venture  to  differ 
with  the  Times. 

But  the  most  important  objection  to  the 
dictum  of  the  Times  is  to  be  found  in  the 
incontestable  fact  that  this  Australian 
eleven  is  not  by  any  means  a  really  rep- 
resentative one,  nor  does  it  represent  any- 
thing like  the  full  cricketing  strength  of 
Australia.  Its  performances  have  far  ex- 
ceeded the  most  sanguine  expectations  ; 
for  croakers  in  Australia  predicted  for  it 
an  uninterrupted  series  of  disasters. 
Nay,  more — public  protests  in  the  shape 
of  angry  letters  to  the  Sydney  Morning 
Herald  and  other  leading  papers,  made 
against  its  ever  being  called  an  "  Aus- 
tralian "  eleven,  sufficiently  bear  out  the 
views  we  have  expressed.  And,  although 
the  predictions  of  ignominious  defeat  by 
the  pessimists  have  not  been  verified,  still 
we  consider  the  last  Colonial  team,  on  the 
whole,  a  weak  Australian  eleven,  consist- 
ing as  it  did  of  the  following  players  :  A. 
Bannerman,  MacDonnell,  Trott,  Turner, 
Ferris,  Jarvis,  Jones,  Bonnor,  Edwards, 
"Worrall  and  Lyons.  The  mere  absence  of 
Moses  and  George  Giffen  from  the  team 
deprived  it  of  a  representative  character, 
while  Edwards,  Worrall  and  even  Lyons 
are  certainly  not  up  to  the  standard  of 
either  a  bona-fide  "All  England"  or 
"  Australian  "  eleven.  In  fact  all  Austra- 
lians know  well  that  a  stronger  team  could 
be  selected  in  Australia,  without  includ- 
ing a  single  member  of  the  above  eleven, 
viz.,  Murdoch,  Moses,  Horan,  George 
Giffen,  Garrett,  Mcllwraith,  Godfrey, 
Palmer,  Richardson,  Trumble  and  Mid- 
winter or  Bruce.  The  full  cricketing 
strength  of  Australia  would  be  fairly 
represented  by  the  following  experts  : 
Murdoch,  Moses,  Horan,  George  Giffen, 
MacDonnell,  Jones,  Bonnor,  Turner,  Fer- 
ris, Trott,  or  Scott  and  Jarvis  or  Black- 
ham.  We  believe  that  such  an  eleven 
would  be  equal  to  the  very  strongest 
eleven  that  could  be  picked  in  Eng- 
land. In  any  case  the  brilliant  victories 
gained  by  the  present  comparatively  weak 
Australian  eleven  this  year  over  some  of 
the  very  best  English  teams  and  over  All 
England  constitute  per  se  a  sufficient  ref- 
utation of  the  absurd  brag  and  bounce  of 
Punch  about  the  inferiority  of  the  "  Corn- 
stalk "  men.  Of  Victorian  cricketers  "  Old 
Tommy  Horan,"  as  he  is  called  in  Aus- 
tralia, the  pet  of  Victoria  and  the  pride  of 
Melbourne,  is  still  a  splendid  bat,  who  has 
achieved  distinction  by  his  past  perform- 


ances in  England  and  always  plays  well 
for  his  colony.  Although  getting  into  the 
sere  and  yellow  leaf,  he  still  bats  most 
effectively,  and  no  Australian  team  can 
be  considered  a  thoroughly  representative 
one  that  does  not  include  this  veteran 
expert.  He  has  a  very  strong  defense, 
and  hits  well  all  round,  putting  the  ball 
away  to  short  leg,  especially  for  singles, 
in  a  dexterously  scientific  style  that  is 
most  tantalizing  to  bowlers,  whose  maiden 
overs  he  frequently  spoils  in  this  manner. 
He  is  also  a  useful  change  bowler  and  a 
fair  field.  His  faultless  innings  of  117 
(not  out)  against  Shrewsbury's  team  at 
Melbourne  a  couple  of  years  back  was 
a  grand  display,  and  since  then  he  has 
made  many  excellent  scores  in  first-class 
matches  at  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  both 
for  Victoria  and  Australia.  He  is  a  most 
popular  cricketer.  Mcllwraith  is  also  a 
fine  Victorian  batsman.  We  saw  him 
make  60  runs  in  his  first  innings  in  fine 
style  against  Vernon's  team  at  Melbourne 
last  year,  against  the  bowling  of  Peel, 
Attewell  and  Beaumont,  a  really  merito- 
rious performance. 

Spofforth — the  "  demon  "  bowler — who 
chiefly  contributed  to  England's  first  de- 
feat by  Australia,  by  7  runs  at  Lord's, 
has  not  been  so  effective  latterly  as  of 
yore,  either  in  England  or  Australia.  His 
bowling  was  a  good  deal  knocked  about 
in  England  when  he  played  with  the  last 
Australian  eleven  but  one,  which,  al- 
though it  included  George  Giffen  and 
Scott,  was  badly  beaten  in  one  innings  by 
Surrey,  besides  sustaining  many  other 
crushing  defeats,  and  a  crowd  of  roughs 
and  larrikins  went  to  receive  the  beaten 
cricketers  on  their  landing  at  Melbourne 
to  greet  them — not  with  cheers,  but  with 
derisive  jeers.  Spofforth's  cricketing  ca- 
reer has  been  full  of  vicissitudes.  He 
first  played  for  Sydney  University,  then 
for  New  South  Wales,  and,  thirdly,  for 
Victoria.  Having  married  an  English 
wife,  he  returned  to  Melbourne,  where  he 
bowled  unsuccessfully  for  Victoria,  and 
is  now  once  more  in  England,  where  he 
played  for  the  Gentlemen  of  England 
last  season,  and  seemed  to  have  quite 
recovered  his  old  form,  taking  seven 
wickets  for  67  runs  in  the  first  innings, 
and  four  for  57  in  the  second.  An  in- 
jury to  his  hand  in  fielding  a  "hot"  one 
in  England  was  said  to  have  spoiled  his 
bowling  in  his  last  matches  in  Australia, 
although  we  noticed  him  send  in  a  "  trim- 
mer "  at  times  at  Melbourne.     As  a  bats- 
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man  Spofforth  will  always  figure  in  the 
tail  of  any  first-class  eleven.  He  slogs  too 
much  and  has  a  poor  defense.  Blackham 
is  still  a  crack  wicket  keeper  and  a  fair 
bat,  though  he  has  acquired  the  bad  habit 
of  bending  his  right  knee  when  batting. 
As  a  batsman,  he  usually  shows  to  most 
advantage  when  his  side  has  an  uphill 
game  to  play.  Palmer,  the  well-known 
and  effective  Victorian  bowler,  is  also  an 
excellent  bat,  but  has  not  played  for  the 
last  few  seasons,  and  his  reported  retire- 
ment has  left  a  void  in  Victorian  cricket 
that  cannot  be  filled.  Morris,  a  black 
man,  is  a  splendid  field,  a  good  change 
bowler,  and  a  very  fair  bat ;  he  once 
scored  over  50  runs  (not  out),  against 
Shrewsbury's  team  at  Melbourne,  though 
he  seldom  gets  into  double  figures  in  first- 
class  matches.  Trumble  is  a  good  bat 
and  a  steady  bowler,  but  a  very  slow 
runner  between  wickets.  At  times,  how- 
ever, he  hits  hard,  and  he  made  some  fine 
drives  for  5  into  the  pavilion  at  Sydney 
in  a  recent  intercolonial  match.  He  is  a 
most  useful  cricketer,  being  an  excellent 
change  bowler,  with  a  good  length,  and 
his  trundling  is  usually  successful  in 
stopping  rapid  run  getting,  when  the  bats- 
men are  set  and  have  collared  the  bowl- 
ing. His  younger  brother,  a  fine,  tall, 
young  fellow,  is  also  a  good  bowler,  a  fair 
bat,  and  a  most  promising  cricketer  in 
every  respect.  The  only  Victorian  players 
in  the  last  Australian  eleven  were  Trott, 
Worrall  and  the  veteran  Boyle. 

Trott  is  a  good  batsman,  having  made 
many  excellent  scores  in  England,  viz., 
50  and  41,  not  out,  in  the  last  match 
with  the  South  of  England,  though  he 
seldom  passes  half  a  century,  and  is  also 
a  capital  medium  pace  bowler.  His  bowl- 
ing is  often  very  effective,  but  he  soon 
flags.  Worrall  is  a  good  bat,  though  too 
much  inclined  to  slog.  Boyle  has  had 
his  day,  but  is  still  a  dangerous  bowler  on 
a  damp  wicket.  But,  although  Victoria 
can  boast  of  so  many  fine  cricketers,  and 
possesses  so  many  splendid  cricket 
grounds,  Victorian  cricket,  judging  by 
the  results  of  recent  matches,  would  ap- 
pear to  be  retrograding.  The  Melbourne 
Club  has  a  fine  ground,  with  two  really 
splendid  pavilions,  within  easy  access  of 


the  city,  and  there  are  two  other  excellent 
grounds  close  to  the  railway,  especially 
that  of  the  East  Melbourne  Club  at  Rich- 
mond. But  there  is  no  new  blood  in  Vic- 
toria, and  the  unfair  treatment  of  the 
members  of  Shrewsbury's  team  by  the  Mel- 
bourne Cricketing  Association  was  severe- 
ly commented  on  by  the  Australian  press. 
The  South  Australian  Cricketing  Associa- 
tion, too,  has  declined  to  play  any  more 
matches  with  the  Melbourne  Association, 
so  that  under  all  the  circumstances  it  is 
hardly  a  matter  for  surprise  that  Victorian 
cricket  should  be  on  the  decline. 

We  have  omitted  the  name  of  another 
Melbourne  cricketer.  Bruce,  a  young  Vic- 
torian, is  a  very  good  fast  left-handed 
bowler  and  a  capital  bat,  who  bats  and 
bowls  in  an  easy,  graceful  style.  We  saw 
him  once  make  45  in  an  innings  at  Mel- 
bourne against  Shaw's  team,  and  bowl 
well  all  through  the  match.  He,  Jones 
and  Garrett  are  the  only  fast  bowlers  in 
the  Antipodes.  But  Spofforth's  bowling, 
which  is  considered  terrific  in  the  Colonies, 
is  slow  in  comparison  with  the  pace  of  the 
late  George  Tarrant,  of  Cambridge.  What 
the  Australians  need  most,  however,  to  our 
thinking,  is  a  good  slow  lob  bowler,  and 
as  long  as  they  continue  to  neglect  en- 
tirely this  style  of  bowling,  so  long  will 
they  suffer  defeat  from  English  teams 
who  try  lobs  with  them.  At  the  risk  of 
being  considered  a  laudator  temporis  acti, 
we  may  say  that  good  underhand  slows 
are  still  indispensable  for  a  first-rate 
eleven  ;  for  no  bowling  partnership  was 
ever  more  effective  than  that  of  Tinley 
and  Tarrant.  Midwinter,  who  used  for- 
merly to  play  for  Gloucestershire,  but  is 
now  but  an  indifferent  representative  of 
an  Australian  eleven,  did  very  poorly  last 
year.  In  the  match  at  Sydney  between 
Shrewsbury's  team  and  an  eleven  of  Aus- 
tralia (which  by  the  way  was  a  much  weak- 
er team  than  the  New  South  Wales  eleven) 
he  missed  an  easy  catch  right  into  his 
hands  at  long  field,  the  "let  off"  proving 
very  expensive  to  his  side,  and  he  made 
wretched  scores  in  both  innings,  though 
it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  his  dismissal  by 
the  umpire  as  leg  before  wicket  in  the 
second  innings  gave  much  dissatisfac- 
tion. 


To  be  continued. 
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WHAR'  THE  HAND  O'  GOD  IS  SEEN. 

Do  I  like  the  city?     Stranger,  'tisn't  likely  that  I  would — 
'Tisn't  likely  that  a  ranger  from  the  border  ever  could 
Git  accustomed  to  the  flurry  an'  the  loud,  onearthly  noise — 
Everybody  in  a  hurry,  men  an'  wimmen,  gals  an'  boys, 
All  a-rushin'  like  the  nation  'mid  the  rumble  an'  the  jar, 
Jes'  as  if  their  souls'  salvation  hung  upon  their  gittin'  thar'. 

Like  it  ?     No.     I  love  to  wander 
'Mid  the  vales  an'  mountains  green, 

In  the  borderland  out  yonder, 
AVhar'  the  hand  o'  God  is  seen. 


Nothin'  'yar  but  bricks  an'  mortar,  towerin'  overhead  so  high 
That  you  never  see  a  quarter  o'  the  overhangin'  sky. 
Not  a  tree  or  grassy  medder,  not  a  funnin'  brook  in  sight, 
Nothin'  but  the  buildin's'  shadder  makin'  gloom  o'  heaven's  light. 
E'en  the  birds  ar'  all  imported  from  away  acrost  the  sea — 
Faces  meet  me  all  distorted  with  the  hand  o'  misery. 

Like  it  ?     No.     I  love  to  wander 
'Mid  the  vales  an'  mountains  green, 

In  the  borderland  out  yonder, 
Whar'  the  hand  o'  God  is  seen. 


Roarin'  railroad  trains  above  you,  streets  by  workmen  all  defaced, 

Everybody  tryin'  to  shove  you  in  the  gutter  in  their  haste. 

Cars  an'  carts  an'  wagons  rumblin'  through  the  streets  with  deafenin'  roar, 

Drivers  yellin',  swearin',  grumblin',  jes'  like  imps  from  Sheol's  shore  ; 

Factories  j'inin'  in  the  chorus,  helpin'  of  the  din  to  swell  ; 

Auctioneers  in  tones  sonorous  lyin'  'bout  the  goods  they  sell. 

Like  it  ?     No.     I  love  to  wander 
'Mid  the  vales  an'  mountains  green, 

In  the  borderland  out  yonder, 
Whar'  the  hand  o'  God  is  seen. 


Yes,  I  love  the  Western  border  ;  pine  trees  wavin'  in  the  air, 
Rocks  piled  up  in  rough  disorder  ;  birds  a-singin'  everywhere  ; 
Deer  a-playin'  in  their  gladness,  elk  a-feedin'  in  the  glen  ; 
Not  a  trace  o'  pain  or  sadness  campin'  on  the  trail  o'  men. 
Brooks  o'  crystal  clearness  flowin'  o'er  the  rocks,  an'  lovely  flowers 
In  their  tinted  beauty  growin'  in  the  mountain  dells  an'  bowers. 

Fairer  pictur'  the  Creator 

Never  threw  on  earthly  screen, 

Than  this  lovely  home  o'  natur', 
Whar'  the  hand  o'  God  is  seen. 

Capt.  Jack  Crawford  {the  Poet-Scout). 
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THE  LARCHMONT  YACHT  CLUB. 

BY    FRANK    S.    PINCKNEY. 


>ARCHMONT  YACHT 
CLUB  was,  in  a 
curiously  literal 
sense, "  founded  up- 
on a  rock,"  which 
may,  perhaps,  in  the 
minds  of  the  im- 
aginative, account 
for  the  fact  that 
the  club's  history 
is  simply  a  record 
of  phenomenal  suc- 
cess and  almost  geo- 
metrical progression  in  point  of  fleet  and 
membership  increase  during  the  few  years 
of  its  existence.  The  story  of  its  organi- 
zation is,  briefly,  as  follows  : 

On  a  particularly  hot,  muggy  and  un- 
comfortable Sunday  in  June,  1880,  suc- 
ceeding a  close  and  rainy  night  passed  in 
sleepless  contests  with  mosquitoes  and 
other  irritants,  half  a  dozen  young  gen- 
tlemen, large  of  limb  and  strong  of  mus- 
cle, owning  small  yachts  of  various  rigs 
and  dimensions,  then  lying  at  anchor  in 
the  "  Horseshoe,"  off  Larchmont  Manor, 
found  themselves  obliged  to  spend  the  bet- 
ter part  of  the  day  at  hard  work,  drying 
sail  and  making  things  shipshape  aboard 
their  respective  boats. 


There  were  present  on  this  occasion — 
I  think  it  was  the  20th  of  the  "  leafy 
month" — Mr.  Frank  L.  Anthony,  with  his 
smart  catboat,  the  Vivid ;  Mr.  Wm.  C. 
France,  Jr.,  with  the  "  old  Cynthia,"  a  then 
well-known  jib  and  mainsail  thirty-foot 
racer,  formerly  owned  by  Messrs.  E.  P. 
Miller  and  Ira  Smith,  owners  also  of  the 
Susie  S.;  Mr.  Fred.  W.  Flint,  who  then 
owned  the  Nymph  (and  has  since  owned 
half  a  dozen  of  'em);  Mr.  William  S.  Alley, 
now  of  the  Wall  street  firm  of  Alley,  Dowd 
&  Co.,  with  his  famous  racer,  the  Cruiser, 
and  a  few  friends  of  these  gentlemen. 

Hot,  tired  and  disgusted  with  the  la- 
bors of  the  morning,  suffering  too,  no 
doubt,  from  more  or  less  brisk  twinges  of 
their  sensitive  consciences,  these  young 
gentlemen  repaired  at  noon  to  the  bright, 
sandy  beach  at  the  bend  of  the  "  Horse- 
shoe," with  the  laudable  intention  of  tak- 
ing a  bath,  and  subsequently  further  re- 
freshing themselves  with  a  snooze  in  a 
certain  boathouse  which  the  Larchmont 
Manor  Company  had  some  time  before 
built  nearby  for  the  use  of  residents  of 
the  place,  and  the  furniture  of  which  con- 
sisted, in  detail  of  a  refrigerator  and  a 
few  chairs. 

It  had  quite  escaped  the  memories  of 


L  The  photographs  from  which  the  illustrations  for  this  article  were  made  were  kindly  placed  at  our  disposal  by  Wagner 
Hull,  Esq.,  Superintendent  General  of  the  American  Institute,  and  Outing  gladly  tenders  him  its  best  thanks  for  his 
courtesy. — Editor.] 
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these  young  men  that  this  boathouse  was 
at  times  made  use  of  by  some  of  the  ladies 
of  the  Manor  as  a  church  or  Sunday- 
school  edifice,  and,  being  all  gallants  and 
pre ii. x  chevaliers^  they  were  much  cha- 
grined when  met  at  the  doorway  by  a 
party  of  young  women,  who  soundly  be- 
rated them  for  having  disturbed  a  relig- 
ious service  and  otherwise  misbehaving 
themselves. 

Though  nothing  had  been  further  than 
this  from  their  intentions,  they  found 
themselves  less  ready  of  tongue  than  their 
fair  assailants  and  soon  beat  a  hasty  and 
perhaps  not  over-dignified  retreat  in  more 
or  less  confusion  to  the  fiat  top  of  a  large 
rock  nearby,  where  they  "  prepared  to  re- 
sist boarders  "  while  they  discussed  the 
situation. 

It  was  then  quite  agreed  that  the  exist- 
ing condition  of  affairs  could  not  be  per- 
mitted to  last  ;  that  they  should  have 
hired  men  to  perform  the  labor  they  had 
been  doing  for  themselves  ;  and  discussion 
of  this  sort  naturally  led  to  the  sugges- 
tion, "  Let's  form  a  club  !  "  which  was  at 
once  accepted  as  the  natural  solution  of 
the  difficulty.  Accordingly  at  this  in- 
formal meeting  Mr.  Fred.  W.  Flint  was  ap- 


pointed a  committee  of  one  to  secure  from 
liis  father,  then  the  president  of  the  Larch- 
mont  Manor  Company,  a  lease  for  one 
year  of  the  before  mentioned  boathouse, 
at  the  not  wildly  extravagant  rental  of 
$i  per  annum. 

The  lease  was  procured  that  very  after- 
noon and  another  committee,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  W.  S.  Alley  and  Eugene  L.  Bushe, 
sat  up  all  night  draughting  a  club  con- 
stitution and  by-laws.  Whatever  other 
draughts,  if  any,  may  have  been'  inter- 
spersed therewith  the  archives  of  the  club 
fail  to  disclose. 

The  document  thus  promptly  compiled 
called  for  a  $5  subscription  from  each 
member  for  annual  dues  and  $5  addi- 
tional for  the  care  of  boats  belonging  to 
the  members.  It  was  further  provided 
that  other  gentlemen  living  in  Larchmont 
be  permitted  to  join  the  organization  on 
the  same  terms  and  with  the  right  to  be 
regarded  as  "  original  "  members  or  found- 
ers of  the  same.  Within  twenty-four  hours 
the  new  club  received  fifty  applications 
for  membership,  and  on  the  following 
Saturday  night,  June  26,  held  its  first  regu- 
lar meeting  in  the  little  old  boathouse 
before  mentioned,  now  formally  set  apart 
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for  the  purpose  of  a  clubhouse.  There 
were  present  at  that  meeting  just  a  round 
dozen  of  "  original "  members  and  seven 
others  were,  represented  "  by  proxy." 

The  officers  unanimously  elected  at  this 
time  for  the  remainder  of  1880  were  the 
following  named  gentlemen  :  F.  C.  Flem- 
ing, commodore  ;  W.  C.  France,  Jr.,  vice- 
commodore  ;  J.  L.  Flint,  rear  commodore  ; 
Fred.  W.  Flint,  secretary  and  treasurer  ; 
W.  S.  Alley,  measurer. 

At  this  same   meeting  it   was   decided 
to  hold  a  regatta  on  the  5th  of  the  ensu- 
ing July,  for  a  pen- 
nant  offered    as  a 
prize  by  Mr.  Alley, 
to  be  contested  for 
by  jib  and  main- 
sail   boats     and 
catboats,   and  a 
committee  was 
appointed     to 
make  suitable 


CRUISER,       THE    PROPERTY    OF    A.    BRYAN    ALLEY,    ESQ. 


arrangements  for 
getic    action    and 


the  event.     This 
the    aggressive 


ener- 


thus  early  manifested  soon  became  char- 
acteristic of  the  club. 

It  resulted  in  a  large  number  of  appli- 
cations for  membership  among  the  then 
young  and  active  small-boat  owners,  who, 
though  more  enthusiastic  and,  perhaps, 
better  yachtsmen  than  many  whose  more 
ample  means  permitted  them  to  own 
larger  boats,  did  not  feel  quite  up  to  the 
requirements  of  the  older  organizations. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  July  3  in  the 
same  year  fifteen  new  members  were 
elected,  and  in  the  minutes  of  the  meet- 
ing held  September  4  is  to  be  found  the 
following  entry,  which  contrasts  rather  lu- 
dicrously with  those  of  more  recent  date  : 

"  It  being  understood   that   Mr.   A.   B. 


Alley  would  be  out  the  sum  of  $20  on 
account  of  the  steamboat  for  previous 
regatta,  the  treasurer  was  authorized  by 
the  chair  (a  vote  to  that  effect  having 
been  carried)  to  reimburse  Mr.  Alley  for 
said  expenses." 

Yet  right  in  the  face  of  this  showing 
these  daring  young  men  had  the  assurance 
to  vote  that  "  there  be  a  regatta  on  Sat- 
urday, the  1 8th  instant,  and  that  the  treas- 
urer be  authorized  to  purchase  two  prizes 
— not  to  exceed $25  in  value  for  both — for 
the  second-class  sloops  and  catboats,  etc." 
In  1 88 1  the  initiation  fee  was  raised  to 
$10,  the  annual  dues  still  remaining  $5 
each  for  members,  with  $5  additional  for 
boatowners. 

The  numerous  regattas  were  so  absurdly 
successful  and  so  interesting  that  the  club 
thus  not  only  gained  the  name  of  a  go- 
ahead  organization,  but  constantly  in- 
creased its  membership  and  put  solid 
cash  into  its  coffers.  Not  quite  two 
years  elapsed 
before  the  club 
found  its  club- 
house  too 
small.  A  prop- 
erty was  there- 
fore promptly 
leased  May  1, 
1882,  from  the 
Fleming  es- 
tate, which 
bordered  on 
the  same  har- 
bor, having 
upon  it  a  house 
with  eight 
dormitories,  a 
dining  room, 
and,  in  a  general  way,  some  club  con- 
veniences, together  with  half  an  acre  of 
ground.  This  was  acquired  for  $1,500 
annual  rental,  of  which  the  Larchmont 
Manor  Company  agreed  to  pay  one-half. 

Another  two  years  passed  and  again 
this  vigorous  body  had  outgrown  its 
belongings  and  surroundings,  and  on 
May  1,  1884,  quietly  moved  to  a  build- 
ing and  grounds  obtained  from  Mr.  C. 
D.  Shepard,  theretofore  occupied  as  a 
private  residence.  The  property  con- 
sisted of  three  or  four  acres  of  land,  and 
had  upon  it  two  dwelling  houses  and  a 
stable,  which  latter  was  at  once  fitted  up 
as  a  billiard  room,  with  servants'  sleeping 
rooms  above  it.  The  occupancy  of  these 
premises  was  acquired  by  the  club  for  five 
years,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $5,000. 
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that  time  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Carver, 
a  railroad  magnate,  owned  a  very 
desirable  tract  of  land  charmingly 
located  at  the  head  of  the  harbor, 
and  nearly  north  from  the  club- 
house. Upon  this  little  estate  of 
nearly  eleven  acres  Mr.  Carver  had 
erected  a  very  pretty  and  com- 
modious country  house,  facing  the 
harbor  and  commanding  a  beauti- 
ful and  extended  view  of  the  Sound 
in  both  directions.  Upon  this  prop- 
erty the  managers  of  the  club  had 
for  some  time  looked  with  longing 
eyes  and,  to  their  great  delight, 
when  approached  on  the  subject 
Mr.  Carver  expressed  a  willing- 
ness to  meet  the  views  of  the 
committee.  The  entire  property 
was  therefore  purchased  for  $100,- 
ooo,  and  the  club  at  once  set 
about    altering    and    improving   it 


,\ 


"  FAIRY,      THE  PROPERTY  OF  FRANK 
E.    FOWLE,    ESQ. 

From  this  time  on  the 
Larchmont's  history  is 
fairly  familiar  to  all 
lovers  of  aquatic  sports. 
A  brilliant  series  of  re- 
gattas, together  with 
another  sudden  influx  of 
new  members,  more  than 
realized  the  most  san- 
guine hopes  of  its  man- 
agement. Its  liberal 
policy  and  splendid  hos- 
pitality soon  became 
by  -  words  among  out- 
siders and  a  whole- 
some example  to  other 
and  less  "  advanced " 
organizations. 

It  was  not  until  the 
first  of  November,  1887, 
that  the  club  again 
found  it  necessary  to 
change  its  quarters  and 
seek  still  more  roomy 
and  suitable  ones.      At 
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to  suit  their  purposes,  for  which 
object  they  appropriated  $30,- 
000    already     accumulated    in 
the  treasury  of    the   organiza- 
tion.      The    $100,000    pur- 
chase money  was  raised  by 
subscription     among     the 
members,   ten   of  them   be-    A 
ing    found    within    twenty-  '   .; 
four     hours     who 
agreed    to   take  all 
the  bonds  not  other- 
wise subscribed  for, 
and    the    bargain 
with    Mr.    Carver 
was  there- 
upon closed, 
he    taking 
at  their  par 
value    $25,- 
000   worth 
of  the  bonds 
in  part  pay- 
ment 
of  the 
pur- 
chase 
This 
gave 


personal  knowledge  I  may  say  that  a  harder 
working,  more  sincere,  harmonious  and  unsel- 
fish   committee  never   undertook  such  ardu- 
ous  and   varied   duties    with    so    conspicuous 
success.     As  an  out-of-town  club,   whether 
regarded  as  a  social  or  as  a  purely  class  or- 
ganization, the  Larchmont  has  one  very 
||v     decided  advantage  ;    it   may  be   easily 
and   cheaply  reached,  with  the 
least  possible  trouble.     A  ride 
of    forty    minutes    from   the 
Grand    Central  Station,    at 
Forty-second  street,  brings  one 
to  the  pretty  little  sta- 
tion   of     Larchmont 
Manor,   from   which  to 
the  clubhouse  is  a  mat- 
ter  of    ten    minutes   in 
a  surface  tramway  car 
or     less    by    a 
private    con- 
veyance, if  de- 
sired.     This 
means      that 
one     or    more 
of   the 
club's 
m  e  m  - 
bers  sit- 


"  NYMPH,"    THE    PROPERTY    OF    FRED.    W.    FLINT,    ESQ. 


to  the  club  the  title  to  the  property, 
which  passed  into  their  hands  April  30, 
1887.  The  subscription  lists  were  opened 
on  November  1,  1886,  and  closed  January 
1,  1887.  The  club  in  the  fall  of  that 
year  took  possession  of  the  property, 
and  began  the  repairs  and  alterations 
above  mentioned.  This  work  was  con- 
ducted under  the  personal  supervision  of 
a  board  of  trustees,  composed  of  Messrs. 
Augustin  Monroe,  Francis  M.  Scott,  Will- 
iam Murray,  Eugene  L.  Bushe  and  William 
S.  Alley,  with  Commodore  G.  C.  W.  Low- 
ery  as  ex-ofhcio  member  of  the  board. 
I  am  prohibited  by  these  gentlemen  from 
especial  and  detailed  mention  of  the  ex- 
cellent work  performed  by  them,  but  from 


ting  in  any  one  of  their  mid-city  homes, 
clubs  or  resorts  can,  in  a  trifle  over 
an  hour,  without  haste  or  discomfort, 
find  themselves  upon  the  broad  verandah 
of  the  clubhouse,  looking  out  upon  the 
waters  of  the  Sound,  refreshed  outwardly 
by  the  brisk  breezes  that  generally  there 
prevail,  and  inwardly  as  well  by  such 
methods  as  may  be  suggested  by  individ- 
ual taste  or  habit.  The  distance  from 
New  York  by  rail  is  eighteen  miles,  the 
ordinary  fare  is  40  cents  each  way,  and 
by  monthly  commutation  somewhat  less. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  all  this  is  of 
great  advantage,  and  has  done  much  to 
build  up  the  Larchmont  with  marvelous 
rapidity,  as  compared  with  the  slower  pro- 
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gress  of  other  similar  efforts.  It  amounts 
practically  to  a  sort  of  rus  in  arbc,  for  one 
can  reach  the  former  from  the  latter  in 
about  the  same  time  required  to  traverse 
the  latter's  length  from  house  to  business, 
and  return  each  day. 

These  elements  of  success  are  not  the 
result  of  chance,  but  the  outcome  of  selec- 
tion. At  each  step  of  progress  the  values 
■of  conditions  have  been  carefully  weighed, 
impartially  considered  and  acted  upon. 
Here  is  the  question  presented  : 

"  Which  should  be  more  attractive  to 
and  better  supply  the  varied  requirements 
of  practical  yacht  owners 
— a  finely  appointed  city 
avenue  clubhouse,  with 
not  a  foot  of  water  front 
nor  an  acre  of  anchorage 
belonging  to  it  anywhere, 
or  a  comfortable  water- 
side home  with  ample 
accommodations  for 
men  and  keels  as  well  ?" 

Keels    won.     The 
practical     pre- 
vailed.   The  dilet- 
tante     contingent 
was    left    to   pre- 
sent    the     dainty 
soles  of  its  patent 
leathers  and 
the  glitter  of 
its   bullion 
anchors     t  o 
feminine  ad- 
miration 
through    av- 
enue    win- 
dows,   while 
the   "  Larch- 
mont   boys  " 
were   having 
good    times, 
good    racing 
and    good 
health     on 
theirsplen-    j 


did  waters  and  ample  grounds.  From 
the  entrance  to  the  grounds  the  club- 
house does  not  present  an  imposing  ap- 
pearance. You  see  only  the  west-end 
elevation  of  the  building,  and  the  enor- 
mous porte-cochere,  projecting  northward 
over  the  driveway,  strikes  one  as  out  of 
proportion  to  the  cottage-like  building 
to  which  it  seemingly  belongs.  It,  of 
course,  is  not  so,  as  becomes  apparent  the 
moment  one  passes  beneath  it  and  has  pre- 
sented to  view  the  extended  facade  of  the 
newly-added  wing  extension,  stretching 
away  to  the  eastward.  Over  your  head, 
as  you  stand  there  for  a  moment,  steady- 
ing your  nerves  and  "  pulling  yourself 
together"  generally,  hangs  a  quaintly  old- 
fashioned,  iron-framed  lantern  that  wins 
your  admiration,  as  does  a  magnificently 
antlered  stag's  head,  which  stands  out 
from  the  wall  of  the  portico  to  the  right 
of  the  doorway. 

If  the  day  be  fair  when  you  enter  the 
doors  of  the  clubhouse,  you  will, 
if  of  keen  perceptions,  exclaim 
"Beautiful!"  or  substitute  for 
this  your  favorite  adjective  of 
Wl  admiration.  You  will  not,  how- 
ever, have  this  exclamation  wrung 
from  you  by  the  simple  and  ap- 
propriate decorations  of 
\  the    square     hallway    in 

\  which  you  stand,  but  by 

,\         the  superb  stretch  of  sun- 
■'■%       lit  water,  bounded  many 
■     miles  away  by  headlands 
\  distance  -  blue, 

and  dotted   all 
over   with    the 
\  white  wings  of 

■  \  y  a  c  h  t  s     and 

/  %      merchant    ves- 

sels and 
streak- 
\  ed  with 
;#?\      smoky 
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lines  of  steamers  passing  to  and  fro — 
all  seen  through  the  three  plate-glass-win- 
dowed faces  of  the  octagon-shaped  cafe 
beyond,  which  overlooks  the  wide  reaches 
and  beautiful  shore  lines  of  the  incompar- 
able Sound. 

It  is  a  modest  looking,  home-like  room. 
The  furniture  is  of  solid  quartered  oak  of 
plain  design  and  comfortable  arrangement ; 
an  open  timbered  roof,  supported  by  ap- 
propriate oak  columns  ;  a  well-fashioned 
wainscoting  in  old  English  style 
stained  glass  windows,  surmounted 
by  a  few  well-chosen  Moorish 
vases,  presented,  I  am  told,  by 
Mr.  Russell  Henderson ;  a 
telephone  and  telegraph 
bureau    and    club   superin-  ;! 

tendent's  desk  immediate- 
ly at   your    right ;  a  re- 
markably  bold    design 
in    heavily    embossed      / 
metallic    paper    cov 
ering  the  walls  and 
blending  its  pleas- 
ant shade  of  pe- 
lagic sea  green       / 
harmoniously 
with  its  old- 
go  1  d  set- 
t  i  n  g  of 
polished 


split  logs  are  burning  brightly.  Then 
turning  your  back  to  the  flames,  with  sad 
forgetfulness  of  patriotic  traditions  and 
mindful  only  of  more  recent  "  manners  " 
learned  abroad,  you  will  find  yourself 
confronted  by  some  very  pretty  broken 
outlines  and  odd  corners  and  far  away 
glimpses  of  comfortable  vistas,  suggest- 
ing possibilities  of  dinner.  This  is  one  of 
the  views,  a  cut  of  which  is  presented 
herewith  as  fairly  well  illustrating  the 
sense  of  comfort  and  absence  of  vul- 
gar display  which  is  a  marked 
characteristic  of  the  artistic  dec- 
oration and  useful  arrangement 
of  this  clubhouse. 

As  you  look  from  your  com- 
fortable   point    of   view  near 
\     the    fireplace,    your    eye 
catches  the  hint  of  a  cosy 
little  snuggery  just  to  the 
left  of  the  corridor  that 
\       leads  to   the  dining 
\       rooms  in  the   newly- 
■k       built    wing   beyond. 
^      You   are  told  that 
this  is  the  "  Com- 
mittee    Room," 
and  you  stroll 
\     over  to    have 
look      at 
it.    An 
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wood,  and,  further  to  the  right,  a  ceiling- 
high  mahogany  mantelpiece  on  which  are 
crossed  between  a  brace  of  candelabras 
a  pair  of  genuine  old  Moorish  guns  of 
uniquely  useless  pattern. 

If  your  first  visit  should  chance  to  be 
made — as  my  last  was — on  one  of  those 
fine  autumnal  days  dear  to  the  hearts  and 
memories  of  all  Americans,  clean  cut  out 
of  an  anti-cyclonic  centre,  radiant  with 
the  local  coloring  of  late  October  hues, 
brilliant  with  splendid  sunlight  and  yet 
savage  with  the  forerunning  breath  of 
the  coming  nor'easter,  you  will  gladly 
draw  toward  the  fireplace,  upon  the  big 
wrought  -  iron    firedotrs    of   which    a    few 


amazingly  cheerful  little  box  you  find  it, 
the  easy  chairs  of  which  tempt  you  to  sit 
down  and  contemplate  the  walls  hung  with 
photographs  of  well-known  yachts  and  the 
well-remembered  or  half-forgotten  starts 
and  finishes  of  historic  regattas.  There  is 
a  pretty  fireplace,  and  no  end  of  harbor 
charts  are  hung  here  and  there.  A  broad 
chart  table  stands  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  a  general  air  of  comfort  all 
about  makes  you  feel  quite  sure  it  would 
be  a  jolly  good  place  in  which  to  evade 
the  trials  and  temptations  of  a  March 
blizzard  or  even  the  more  considerate 
temperature  of  a  winter's  eve. 

Comma-  out  from  the  committee  room 
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the  grand  view  of  the  Sound  again  strikes 
the  eye,  drawing  one  toward  the  octagonal 
cafe,  where  something  at  once  suggests  to 
the  imagination  the  idea  of  being  afloat. 
The  outlook  is  wholly  nautical — not  un- 
like that  from  the  stern  of  a  big  yacht. 
This  effect  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that 
between  the  three  great  observa- 
tion windows  is  placed  a  gleaming 
brass  compass  box,  with  turreted 
binacles,  and  grotesque  with  the 
familiar  foreshortened  reflec- 
tions of  surrounding  objects, 
while  behind  this  stretches 
a  life-line,  rove  through 
the  lower  holes  of  the 
stanchions  which  sup- 
port the  brass  window 
rail.  Nor  is  this  out  / 
of  place,  since  the  / 
want  of  one  re-  / 
cently  let  a  hur-  / 
rying  waiter  / 
go  "bang 
through" the 
quite  invis-  ,--''" 

ible  plate-  y     / 

glass  / 

sash,         /       ^Hl 
which         /     s&£ 


with  the  least  possible  exertion  there  are 
scattered  about  on  the  pillars  and  rails, 
and  all  along  the  house  side,  as  many 
little  buttons  as  grace  the  coat  front  of  a 
clubhouse  hallboy.  These  are  the  electric 
bell  buttons,  and  it  is  pretty  difficult  to 
sit  down  anywhere  without  finding  one 
temptingly  close  and  quite  within 
easy  reach.  It  is  an  accepted  tradi- 
tion that  this  convenient  arrange- 
ment adds  thirty-three  and  one- 
third  per  cent,  to  the  annual  re- 
ceipts of  the  club. 

Stepping    again  into   the    cafe 
you  see  on  one  side  a  bright  and 
cosy    little  bar,   resplendent 
with  fine  glassware,  and  pro- 
tected by  a  pretty  portcul- 
lis   of    wood    carving    in 
openwork    design,    and 
practicable  in  its  work- 
ing.   Directly  opposite 
to  this  is  the  fireplace, 
with    a  dark   wood 
mantel    set   with 
tiles,  and  across 
A        it,    carved    in 
\      quaint      char- 
y\        acters,     the 
\  legend, 

\  "Well 
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(when  open)  affords  easy  and  less  sensa- 
tional access  to  the  veranda. 

This  veranda,  by  the  way,  is  a  feature 
of  peculiar  merit.  It  is  as  broad  as  Felix 
Adler's  theology,  half  as  long  as  the  moral 
law,  and  as  fascinating  a  spot  in  which  to 
test  the  virtues  of  dainty  dishes  and  deli- 
cate wines  during  the  dog  days  as  one 
could  hope  to  find.  Can  any  yachtsman 
fail  to  recognize  the  fact  that,  of  a  sum- 
mer morning,  a  background  of  wide- 
reaching  marine  panorama  adds  zest  to  a 
tempting  foreground  of  cold  partridge, 
eggs  ait  beurre  noi?-,  salad  aux  triiffes,  and 
a  bottle  of  iced  Mosel  ?  To  facilitate  the 
ordering  of  these  and  other  good  things 


Befall,  Hearth  and  Hall."  The  wall  cov- 
ering is  of  dark-red,  enameled,  metallic 
paper,  otherwise  similar  to  that  in  the 
hall,  except  that  it  is  embossed  in  lower 
relief.  On  one  side  of  the  entrance  door 
is  a  suitable  locker  for  prizes,  or  "mugs," 
as  they  are  generally  called,  and  on  the 
other,  hung  against  the  wall,  an  extremely 
fine  mounted  specimen  of  a  buffalo's  head. 
But,  after  all,  the  crowning  glory  of  the 
cafe  is  its  sweeping  command  of  bay  and 
Sound.  Any  hour  during  the  twenty-four 
a  cool  breeze  is  wafted  over  this  lovely 
water,  and  hard  must  be  the  heart  which, 
inspired  by  the  delicious  "wet"  without, 
does  not  turn  to  the  "wet  "  within. 


To  be  continued. 
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RACING    IN    ENGLAND    AS    IT    IS. 


BY 


BORDERER. 


we  have  advanced  so  rapidly  that  in  1890 
we  are  to  have  a  race  across  the  flat  (one 
mile  and  a  quarter)  for  ^10,000.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  half  million  or 
so  of  money  now  annually  run  for  in  Great 
Britain  will  in  1890  have  considerably  in- 
creased, and  as  a  necessary  consequence 
the  price  of  our  best  racehorses  must  in- 
crease. That  racing  will  become  more 
international  as  one  year  succeeds  another 
I  have  no  doubt.  Already  America  has 
won  our  biggest  races,  and  Australia  is 
preparing  to  fling  down  the  gauntlet  in 
1890.  She  labors,  however,  under  the 
difficulty  of  being  in  the  Antipodes,  and 
her  foals  are  born  at  a  time  of  year  unsuit- 
able to  the  English  time  of  taking  their 
ages.  This,  however,  is  to  be  remedied, 
and  does  not  apply  to  America.  Curiously 
enough  we  have  now  no  American-bred 
horses  running  in  England,  but  this  unac- 
countable lull  in  American  enterprise  is 
not  likely  to  last  long,  for  although  it 
is  now  denied  that  they  have  secured 
the  best  English  horse  of  the  century  in 
Ormonde,  at  the  biggest  price  on  record 
(;£i 7,000),  we  may  rest  assured  that  ere 
long  some  of  our  big  plums  in  the  shape 
of  stakes  will  be  eagerly  struggled  for  by 
the  sportsmen  of  the  United  States,  while 
South  America  is  also  buying  some  first- 
rate  horses,  and  will  soon  join  in  the  fray.* 

Cannot  some  enterprising  shipowner  or 
designer  invent  a  means  for  lessening  the 
risk  and  improving  the  comforts  of  horses 
crossing  the  ocean  ?  What  a  valuable  pat- 
ent that  would  become.  Thousands  of 
men  and  women  think  no  more  of  crossing 
the  Atlantic  nowadays  than  of  going  to 
Berlin  or  Rome  ;  and  if  they  could  take 
with  them  for  the  outing  such  horses  as 
are  capable  of  filling  their  pockets  with 
dollars  or  sovereigns,  as  the  case  may  be, 
how  the  pleasure  of  their  trips  would  be 
enhanced  ! 

Racing  is  at  its  zenith  in  England,  and, 
without  doubt,  the  craze  for  high  stakes  and 
expensive  horses  will  spread  throughout 
the  civilized  world.  Three  of  our  richest 
noblemen  engaged  in  racing  won  by  far  the 
largest  amount  of  money  last  year.  The 
Duke  of  Portland  is  head  of  the  poll,  al- 

[*  Since  '"Borderer"  wrote  the  above  we  have  received  an  authentic  report  that  Ormonde  was   bought  by  South 
American  breeders  for  ,£14,000. — Editor.] 


Wonderful  have  been  the  changes 
wrought  in  our  national  sport  of  racing 
within  the  last  twenty  years  ;  so  much  so 
that  our  older  turf  habitues  are  fairly  car- 
ried off  their  legs,  and  unable  fully  to 
realize  the  new  state  of  things  as  com- 
pared with  the  old.  In  fact,  hardly  a 
trace  remains  of  the  old  regime  to  show 
where  the  new  order  of  things  became 
linked  to  it.  The  Jockey  Club,  indeed, 
still  remains  a  self-constituted  body  of  the 
highest  aristocracy,  and  to  outward  ap- 
pearance continues  to  hold  its  own. 

In  solid  truth  our  turf  legislators  have 
been  considerably  shaken  in  their  shoes, 
and  have  had  to  choose  between  moving 
with  the  times  or  abdicating  their  func- 
tions. With  true  British  instinct  they  have 
chosen  the  onward  course,  and,  being  led 
by  the  power  of  money  invested  in  racing 
and  racecourses  near  all  our  great  centres 
of  population,  have  had  to  use  their  own 
pet  heath  at  Newmarket  for  gate-money 
meetings,  like  Manchester,  Kempton,  San- 
down,  Derby  and  Leicester,  minus  their 
unsightly  boardings  and  shilling  turnstiles. 
The  Jockey  Club  has  acted  wisely  and 
well.  It  has  not  turned  its  back  on  the 
new  regime  ;  consequently  its  large  out- 
lay in  the  purchase  of  land,  and  the  gifts 
of  large  stakes  to  be  run  for  at  Newmar- 
ket, without  a  corresponding  increase  of 
popular  support,  have' rendered  Newmar- 
ket and  its  patrons  poor  by  comparison 
with  the  other  great  racing  arenas  I  have 
named.  Were  it  not,  indeed,  for  the  steady 
revenue  of  the  heath  tax,  which  has  been 
put  as  high  as  possible,  and  which,  won- 
derful to  say,  has  driven  very  few  horses 
or  trainers  away,  although  it  has  made  it 
the  most  expensive  place  as  a  training 
ground,  the  Jockey  Club  could  not  carry 
on  financially. 

New  blood  has  been  freely  let  into  the 
club,  and  there  never  was  a  time,  I  believe, 
in  the  history  of  the  turf  when  wrong  do- 
ing was  so  hotly  pursued  and  punished,  or 
when  a  wholesome  dread  of  detection  had 
such  a  purifying  effect  on  owner,  trainer 
and  jockey  alike.  From  the  traditional 
^50  plate  or  the  sweepstakes  of  ^10  each, 
when  everybody  ran  for  his  own  money, 
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though  Lord  Calthorpe  is  within  a  couple 
of  hundred  pounds  of  him,  both  having 
won  upward  of  ^£26,000  during  the  season. 
The  Duke  of  Westminster  comes  third, 
and  the  commoners  are  nowhere.  The 
Scotch  millionaire  who  won  under  the 
name  of  Mr.  Abington,  and  who  has  an  im- 
mense stud  spread  through  several  differ- 
ent training  stables,  has  had  a  disastrous 
season,  winning  only  about  ^5,000,  when 
his  forfeits  alone  are  reported  to  reach 
^40,000.  Add  to  this  his  trainers'  bills 
and  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  even 
^100,000  a  year  will  not  long  stand  such 
a  strain,  especially  if  his  losses  in  backing 
horses  are  reckoned  on  the  debit  side  of 
the  account.  The  most  remarkable  thing, 
however,  about  this  young  gentleman, 
who  rejoices  in  being  designated  as  the 
"  'Squire  of  Newmarket,"  is  that  he  would 
rather  travel  200  miles  to  ride  in  a  forty 
pound  hunters'  race  than  to  see  one  of 
his  best  horses  run  in  a  big  event.  Every 
spare  hour  of  the  day  he  delights  in  riding 
gallops  and  trials,  and  his  friendships  are 
almost  entirely  with  jockeys,  trainers  and 
hangers-on.  How  our  opportunities  are 
sometimes  thrown  away  !  Mr.  Abington 
might  have  aspired  to  become  a  member 
of  the  Jockey  Club  :  as  it  is  he  is  content 
with  being  a  jockey  and  nothing  more. 
Talking  of  jockeys,  what  a  marvelous 
change  the  death  of  Fred  Archer  has  made 
in  the  present  status  of  our  jockeys  !  His 
marked  superiority  acted  like  a  dead 
weight  on  the  majority  of  the  younger 
jockeys  and  they  seemed  incapable  of  an 
effort.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  all 
heads  and  tails  ;  there  is  little  to  choose 
between  them.  John  Osborne  and  Fred 
Webb,  of  the  elder  jockeys,  alone  remain 
in  the  front  rank,  and  neither  aspires  to 
the  premiership  of  Archer,  fine  horsemen 
that  they  both  are.  Consequently  the 
younger  jockeys  are  pressing  forward. 
The  two  Barrett  brothers  never  throw  a 
chance  away. 

When  we  turn  to  our  racehorses  of  the 
present  day,  can  we  say  that  they  have 
improved  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  stakes 
that  they  run  for  ?  I  trow  not.  Consid- 
ering the  enormous  number  of  race- 
horses that  are  bred,  and  the  immense 
care  and  untold  expense  that  are  lavished 
on  their  bringing  up  and  training,  the 
weeding  out  that  takes  place  ere  the  start- 
ing post  is  reached  is  tremendous.  Weak 
limbs  and  roaring  are  the  lot  of  too  many. 
Faint  hearts,  bad  tempers  and  roguish 
ways   eliminate  not  a  few,  while  of  the 


rest  want  of  pace  weeds  out  a  lot,  and  fail- 
ure of  staying  powers  still  further  re- 
duces the  ranks  of  our  good  ones.  Even 
then,  are  our  chosen  few  better  than  in 
days  gone  by  ?  This  is  a  moot  point,  on 
which  doctors  differ. 

Giving  an  humble  opinion  individually, 
I  think  not.  We  have  too  many  short 
races,  and  therefore  speed  is  the  first 
great  requisite.  Our  two-year-olds  are 
overworked  and  overtried  at  home.  I  long 
to  see  a  return  to  the  half-mile  races  for 
two-year-olds  up  to  the  middle  of  June. 
It  was  a  grave  mistake  ever  doing  away 
with  them.  They  told  us  where  to  look 
for  speed  and  staying  powers,  and  kept 
back  our  big,  growing  two-year-olds  till 
the  season  for  showing  their  best  powers 
at  maturity  had  arrived. 

Four  -  year  -  olds,  and  upward,  should 
never  be  allowed  to  start  for  races  under 
a  mile,  except  in  selling  races  or  handi- 
caps, and  thus  we  should  gradually  have 
some  sound  and  seasoned  horses  to  try 
conclusions  over  our  cup  courses,  and 
their  popularity  might  be  revived. 

When  we  review  our  present  great  and 
fashionable  strains  of  blood  it  becomes 
apparent  that  the  Stockwell  blood  is  on 
the  wane  ;  that  Newminster  is  at  its  zen- 
ith, and  that  Voltigeur  has  a  coming  ap- 
pearance ;  Weatherbit  is  stationary,  and 
Birdcatcher  is  still  very  strong. 

Bend  'Or  fitly  sustains  the  Stockwell  line, 
and  he  does  it  nobly,  for  he  is  undoubt- 
edly the  most  perfectly  shaped  horse  in 
England.  He  has  filled  out  into  the 
model  of  a  horse,  in  my  opinion,  and  I  go 
periodically  to  gaze  on  him  in  his  box 
and  in  the  paddock,  just  as  a  connoisseur 
would  go  to  the  Academy  to  look  at  a 
favorite  picture,  and  I  never  come  away 
disappointed.  His  picture,  by  a  celebrated 
German  artist,  Herr  Adam,  adorns  this 
month's  magazine.  But  Bend  'Or  has  no 
living  compeers,  unless  Robert  the  Devil 
can  be  called  one,  for  he  has  shown  us  a 
few  good  sons  and  daughters.  Blair  Ath- 
ol's  sons  and  grandsons  are  not  a  patch 
on  his  great  self.  Nor  are  Rataplan's  de- 
scendants doing  much  for  posterity,  if  we 
except  Ben  Battle.  I  always  look  upon 
Glencoe  as  the  strength  of  the  Stockwell 
and  Rataplan  pedigree,  and  lucky  indeed 
was  America  to  import  him  in  the  early 
days  of  its  horse-loving  history.  He  only 
was  used  in  England  one  season,  and 
what  an  inheritance  he  left  us  in  Poca- 
hontas !  What  has  he  not  done  for  the 
country  of  his  adoption  in  being  the  sire 
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of  Lexington  and  the  grandsire  of  ever  so 
many  good  horses,  not  the  least  of  which 
was  Umpire,  a  grand-daughter  of  whom, 
and  on  the  sire's  side  a  grand-daughter  of 
dear  old  Thormanby,  I  am  proud  of  as  an 
owner,  and  expect  great  things  from  her 
judicious  mating. 

By  the  bye,  is  it  true,  as  I  see  it  stated 
in  the  World,  that  Iroquois  is  now  doing 
duty  as  a  hack  in  Rotten  Row  ?  Such  a 
sweet,  level  little  horse! — without  an  ounce 
of  superfluous  weight  anywhere,  and 
worth  a  Jew's  eye  in  his  best  day.  How 
well  I  recollect  looking  him  over  when  he 
first  ran  at  Epsom  as  a  two-year-old,  and 
thinking  how  full  of  quality  he  was  !  I 
presume  he  has  been  found  wanting  in 
stud  requirements,  or  he  would  not  have 
come  to  his  present  occupation. 

Foxhall,  on  the  other  hand,  is  doing 
well,  and  is  almost  sure  of  making  a  name 
for  himself  in  England. 

Newminster,  as  I  have  said,  is,  as  re- 
gards the  reputation  of  his  progeny,  at 
his  zenith. 

Hermit  has  been  his  great  trumpeter, 
and  still  lives  in  hearty  enjoyment  of  old 
age,  a  fortune  to  his  owner,  Mr.  Chaplin, 
and  a  credit  to  his  country.  His  sons  and 
daughters  have  won  something  approach- 
ing ^150,000,  and  are  beginning  to  make 
a  name  for  themselves  at  the  stud  second 
only  to  that  of  their  sire.  No  one  who  saw 
Hermit  on  his  memorable  Derby  day, 
as  he  walked  round  the  bush  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Epsom  paddock  alone  and 
almost  unnoticed,  with  every  hair  on  his 
coat  standing  the  wrong  way,  tucked  up 
so  much  that  you  could  almost  have 
pinched  him  through,  and  his  apparently 
weak  loins,  would  have  foretold  a  career 
in  the  future  for  him  scarcely  beyond 
that  of  a  cab  horse.  How  well  I  recollect 
that  bitterly  cold  day,  offering  50  to  1 
against  him  to  a  friend,  after  we  had 
looked  him  over,  and  his  declining  to  do 
business  with  me  at  the  price  !  And  yet 
that  horse  has  proved  himself  the  most 
valuable  acquisition  to  English  racing, 
next  to  Stockwell,  in  the  present  century, 
and  in  his  old  age  seems  as  vigorous  and 
happy  as  ever. 

Hampton,  a  grandson  of  Newminster, 
has  also  reached  the  top  of  the  tree.  His 
stock,  being  hardy,  good-constitutioned 
animals,  wear  well  on  the  turf,  but  in  my 
opinion  he  will  never  reach  the  fame  of 
Hermit. 

I  have  ventured  to  say  that  the  blood 
of  Voltigeur  is  coming.     In  this  I  allude 


especially  to  Galopin  and  St.  Simon.  The 
former,  indeed,  has  already  come,  for  he 
was  at  the  top  of  the  tree  last  season,  and 
one  of  his  two-year-olds,  Donovan,  has 
landed  ^20,000,  the  largest  sum  ever  won 
by  a  two-year-old.  Galopin  himself  was 
an  undeniably  good  horse  on  the  turf, 
although  hotheaded  and  nervous.  He 
did  not  strike  critics  as  the  makings  of  a 
great  size,  but  he  is  sound  and  comes  of 
the  good  old  staying  blood  of  Blacklock, 
that  tells  a  tale  in  these  degenerate  days. 
Galopin  has  a  wonderful  future  before 
him.  St.  Simon,  too,  is  a  young  sire  of 
the  same  blood,  and  I  am  bold,  perhaps, 
to  prophesy  in  his  case,  but  I  do  so  with 
confidence,  because  he  combines  speed 
with  endurance,  and  he  is  having  such  a 
wonderful  chance  given  him  by  his  noble 
owner,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  that  the 
blue  blood  of  England's  mares  are  his  lot, 
and  his  yearlings  that  I  have  seen  are 
splendidly  racing-like.  The  Beadsman 
blood,  through  Rosicrucian,  Blue  Gown 
and  their  sons,  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  the 
ascendant.  The  former  has  had  grand 
chances,  and  I  am  compelled  to  say  has 
lamentably  failed,  especially  in  his  sons 
and  in  staying  powers.  The  Blue  Gowns 
and  Cceruleuses  are  pudgy,  slow  horses 
that  never  rise  into  the  first  class.  Bird- 
catcher  still  brilliantly  illuminates  our  turf 
horizon  now  and  again  with  his  Sterlings, 
but  they  are  not  everyday  horses,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Isonomy,  have  blos- 
somed only  to  deceive.  Isonomy,  how- 
ever, was  a  first-class  horse  himself  all 
round,  and  his  stock  bids  fair  to  keep 
the  great  name  of  Birdcatcher  alive  for 
another  ten  years  at  least. 

Springfield  and  Camballo  represent  the 
Orlando  tribe,  akin  to  Newminster,  as  di- 
rect scions  of  Touchstone,  but  I  have 
never  loved  the  handsome  brown  son  of 
St.  Albans,  as  nearly  all  his  stock  have 
a  soft  spot  in  their  constitutions,  and  I 
much  prefer  the  hardy  little  Camballo,  who 
has  fairly  held  his  own  in  public  estima- 
tion by  the  good  deeds  of  his  stock.  Mel- 
bourne is  becoming  wellnigh  forgotten, 
except  among  his  grand-daughters,  a  fact 
I  greatly  deplore,  because  I  believe  the 
value  of  the  Melbourne  blood,  for  size, 
constitution  and  staying  powers,  cannot 
be  overestimated.  Treasure  it,  my  friends, 
wherever  you  can  get  hold  of  it,  for  it 
fits  so  exactly  to  cross  with  Hermit  or 
Galopin. 

Racing  nowadays  naturally  seems  to 
gravitate  toward  the  rich,  and  almost  all 
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our  noblemen  keep  breeding  studs  and 
rear  their  own  yearlings,  entering  them 
freely  in  all  the  rich  stakes,  most  of  which 
have  to  be  closed  while  they  are  foals  or 
yearlings.  It  is  therefore  wonderful  that 
such  an  immense  trade  should  be  done 
outside  the  select  coterie  of  the  Jockey 
Club,  in  public  breeding  establishments, 
whose  one  aim  and  object  is  to  breed  for 
sale,  follow  the  fashion  and  make  money. 
Something  like  1,000  yearlings  change 
hands  annually  in  this  way,  the  majority 
under  the  hammer,  and  the  aspirant  to 
racing  honors  has  no  difficulty  in  putting 
together  a  stud  of  yearlings  at  very,  short 
notice.  The  judgment,  however,  to  be 
displayed  in  the  operation  must  be  some- 
thing out  of  the  common,  if  he  succeeds 
at  the  first  attempt.  I  could  enumerate  fail- 
ures without  end,  but  there  are,  I  am  glad 
to  say,  a  few  trainers  whose  judgment 
in  this  line  stands  very  high,  and  whose 
proteges  have  profited  accordingly.  The 
idiosyncracies  of  breeding  are  proverbial, 
and  akin  to  horse  racing  there  is  nothing 
so  uncertain  or  puzzling.  "  Borderer  "  has 
dipped  into  it  with  varying  success.  His 
first  venture  was  probably  the  most  curi- 
ous. He  bought  a  fine  Thunderbolt  mare, 
and  in  due  time  she  produced  him  a  dim- 
inutive brown  foal,  so  small  and  mean 
looking  that  the  owner  of  the  sire  advised 
him  not  to  try  the  same  cross  again,  and 
he  took  that  advice.  So  weak  was  this 
foal  that  it  used  to  walk  round  its  dam 
with  its  ankle  bones  touching  the  ground; 
in  fact,  it  looked  quite  deformed.  One 
day  he  had  the  gun  loaded  and  had  or- 
dered his  stud  groom  to  shoot  it,  but  the 
little  beggar  seemed  to  plead  for  its  life 
when  it  came  up  and  licked  his  hand, 
and  it  was  spared,  and  in  July  was  weaned, 
in  the  hope  of  improving  it.  Matters  now 
became  worse.  It  declined  all  the  best 
things  that  were  offered  to  it.  It  lapped 
milk  like  a  dog  and  could  not  be  pur- 
suaded  to  drink  like  any  other  horse. 
The  only  thing  that  grew  was  its  coat, 
and  it  became  the  veriest  little  rough 
mountain  pony.  In  due  time,  much  to 
his  delight,  "  Borderer  "  chanced  on  a  cus- 
tomer, an  Australian,  at  ^"50 — the  best  sale 
he  had  ever  effected.  In  the  autumn  of 
the  same  year,  the  colt  being  then  a  year- 
ling, he  heard  that  it  had  been  sold  for 
^100,  and  that  Tom  Jennings,  then  in 
his  zenith  as  the  trainer  of  the  great 
French  stable,  had  bought  it. 

In  due  time  it  had  a  name  and  was  no- 
ticed in  the  training  reports,  but  did  not 


see  a  racecourse  as  a  two-year-old,  nor 
until  late  in  its  three-year-old  career,  but 
every  day  it  led  the  Derby  horse  of  his 
year,  as  well  as  the  St.  Leger  winner,  long 
gallops.  At  length  it  ran  and  won  ;  kept 
on  winning,  until  it  earned  the  name 
among  the  Newmarket  touts  of  "  The 
Steam  Engine." 

"  Borderer  "  was  so  struck  with  the  prow- 
ess of  this  despised  colt  of  his  that  he 
went  purposely  to  see  Jennings  about  it. 
The  veteran  trainer  was  perfectly  frank. 
"  I  cannot  think,"  said  he,  "what  made 
me  buy  the  colt.  I  didn't  want  him  and 
didn't  like  him.  He  looked  like  a  foal, 
and  as  a  two-year-old  was  only  a  year- 
ling. He  kept  coming  on,  however,  and 
the  more  I  worked  him  the  better  he  got. 
I  did  not  value  him  and  did  not  spare  him, 
but  every  time  I  tried  him  the  better  he 
went,  and  now  I  have  nothing  that  can 
beat  him.  He  is  a  grand  cup  horse."  So 
Jennings  sold  him  to  some  French  count 
for  4,000  francs,  and  his  name  was  Paul's 
Cray.  The  dam  was  sold  for  a  large  sum 
and  never  produced  another  worth  any- 
thing.    Moral  :  Never  despair. 

You  may  breed  your  best  horse  when 
you  least  expect  it.  Such  stories  could 
be,  no  doubt,  repeated  ad  infinitum, 
but  the  above  I  will  vouch  for  to  the 
uttermost.  I  have  yet  to  learn  the 
secrets  and  the  leading  attributes  of 
the  American  and  colonial  turf,  but  I 
was  interested  in  reading  Lord  Hast- 
ings' opinion  on  colonial  racing  in  Aus- 
tralia and  how  much  he  was  impressed 
with  the  strides  that  had  been  accom- 
plished in  it,  especially  in  the  comfort  af- 
forded to  the  general  public  as  distin- 
guished from  the  select  few  aristocratic 
patrons  who  are  pandered  to  in  British 
grand  stands,  while  the  roar  and  bustle  of 
the  ring  are  placed  almost  in  their  midst. 
I  often  wonder  whether  we  shall  ever  take 
this  matter  to  heart  in  this  country.  The 
betting  rings  are  so  placed  as  to  make 
the  whole  sport  a  seeming  bear  garden. 
From  the  moment  the  numbers  go  up  the 
odds  are  roared  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
else.  The  nice  parade  that  is  gone 
through  in  Australia  hardly  ever  takes 
place  in  England,  except  on  very  great 
occasions,  and  the  swells  are  compelled  to 
rush  about  with  their  books  and  pencils  to 
make  their  bets  almost  as  industriously  as 
the  professionals  roar  the  odds  and  enter 
their  bets.  While  all  this  is  going  on  the 
ready-money  men  are  plying  their  trade 
vigorously,   for    not   all   the    threats  and ' 
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maledictions  against  ready-money  betting 
have  shaken  its  position.  That  and  start- 
ing-price betting  now  hold  sway,  and 
thousands  who  never  see  a  racecourse  or 
subscribe  a  shilling  toward  the  sport  bet 
"  on  the  tape,"  as  it  is  called.  That  is,  they 
invest  their  money  on  a  certain  horse  or 
horses  at  starting  price  and  await  the  re- 
sult of  the  telegraph  giving  the  winner, 
sitting  quietly  at  home  or  in  a  bar  parlor. 
I  may  be  Utopian  in  my  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  betting,  which  are  these  :  Par- 
liament will  not  legalize  it,  that  is  out  of 
the  question,  but  it  might  be  licensed,  by 
giving  a  charter  to  the  Jockey  Club  and 
allowing  that  body  to  license  betting  un- 
der stringent  rules  in  certain  places  on 
racecourses.  Here  ready-money  betting 
by  the  list  might  be  carried  on  with  ad- 
vantage to  all  concerned  by  the  establish- 
ment of  bureaux,  where  the  amount  of 
the  stake  might  be  limited,  or  not,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  authorities,  and  a  large 
revenue  to  racing  might  be  obtained  by 


these  means.  This  would  soon  put  an  end 
to  private  betting  houses,  which  have 
sprung  up  in  all  our  towns,  and  make  bet- 
ting entirely  confined  to  racecourses,  where 
those  only  who  can  afford  it  would  be 
found,  and  by  their  ready-money  invest- 
ments less  ruin  would  be  entailed  than  by 
the  present  system  on  thoughtless  youths, 
who  fling  their  all  away  in  a  few  months 
at  the  beck  of  our  leading  bookmakers. 

Racecourses,  were  my  system  carried 
out,  would  be  free  from  most  of  the  annoy- 
ances that  now  beset  them,  and  more  time 
could  be  given  to  the  enjoyment  of  seeing 
the  horses  and  their  jockeys.  We  should 
then  become  more  international. 

At  present  I  cannot  speak  from  per- 
sonal experience  of  foreign  racing,  but 
the  pleasure  of  an  introduction  to  it  shall 
not  be  long  delayed. 

In  my  next  article  I  intend  to  go  more 
into  the  minutiae  of  our  racing—  to  de- 
scribe our  mode  of  training  and  the  inner 
life  of  our  English  racing  stables. 
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Or,  The  Farce  of  Adirondack  Game  Protection. 


BY    GEORGE    H.    WORDEN. 


Perhaps  no  problem  more  difficult  of 
solution  has  come  before  the  lawmakers 
of  the  State  of  New  York  during  the  past 
ten  years  than  how  to- protect  the  fish  and 
game  now  remaining  in  what  is  called  the 
"  Forest  Preserve."  This  section,  known 
also  as  the  "  Adirondacks,"  is  nearly  one 
hundred  miles  in  diameter,  perhaps  more 
from  north  to  south  than  from  east  to 
west,  and  is  nearly  an  unbroken,  virgin 
forest.  It  is  yet  inhabited  by  thousands 
of  deer  and  smaller  game,  and  its  streams 
and  lakes  are  noted  among  those  who 
wield  the  rod  as  the  abode  of  millions  of 
the  best  variety  of  brook  trout.  This  vast 
domain  is  at  present  under  the  supervision 
of  fifteen  "  game  protectors."  A  fair  com- 
parison of  the  needs  of  the  situation  would 
be  to  ask  the  people  of  New  York  city  if 
they  could  not  maintain  order  and  pro- 
tect their  property  with  a  maximum  po- 
lice force  of  twenty.  Indeed,  if  these  were 
the  best  men  the  Empire  State  could  pro- 
duce, the  task  assigned  them  would  be 
simply  impossible,  and  that  they  have 
been  worthy  men  so  far   is  evidenced  by 


the  fact  that   as  much  has  been  accom- 
plished as  the  records  show. 

The  Adirondack  guides  proper,  mean- 
ing those  who  obtain  their  living  in  this 
way  from  the  beginning  until  the  close 
of  each  season,'  are  nearly  all  honorable, 
trusty  men  ;  but  living  upon  the  border 
are  men  who,  acting  as  guides  occasion- 
ally, cultivate  small  pieces  of  cleared  land, 
chop  wood,  peel  bark,  get  out  lumber,  sell 
fish  and  game  in  and  out  of  season,  and,  in 
fact,  do  anything  for  a  little  money.  This, 
however,  does  not  include  all,  as  there 
are  some  very  worthy  people  among  these 
settlers.  It  is  safe,  however,  to  say  that 
three-fourths  of  the  marauders  and  woods 
pirates  who  infest  the  forest  can  be  located 
among  this  class.  Of  the  remaining  one- 
fourth,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  their  sym- 
pathies at  least  are  with  their  neighbors, 
and  that  many  of  them  look  upon  the  city 
stranger  in  the  light  of  an  interloper  ;  at 
the  same  time  they  receive  his  money  for 
their  hospitalities.  Presuming,  then,  that 
a  game  protector  should  be  so  successful 
as   to   "  make  a  case  "  against  one  of  the 
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poachers,  his  chances  of  procuring  a  con- 
viction in  one  of  the  adjacent  courts  may 
be  considered  at  least  doubtful. 

In  the  summer  of  1886  the  open  defi- 
ance of  law  by  these  parties  attracted 
more  than  the  usual  amount  of  attention. 
Not  only  was  seining  indulged  in  to  a 
great  extent,  but  a  new  departure  was 
taken  by  some  of  the  more  daring  out- 
laws. This  was  called  "  dynamiting,"  and, 
as  its  name  implies,  was  done  by  explod- 
ing dynamite  cartridges  on  the  "  cold 
beds,"  where  trout  were  known  to  be  the 
most  numerous. 

During  the  following  winter  (1886-7) 
the  snow  fell  to  an  unusual  depth,  rain 
fell  at  intervals,  forming .  a  treacherous 
crust,  and  very  many  deer  were  slaugh- 
tered in  yards  by  that  most  brutal  of  all 
methods,  "  crusting."  This  was  evidenced 
by  the  numerous  carcases  left  to  decay  in 
the  woods  after  being  divested  of  their 
"  pelts,"  worth  90  cents  each,  the  only 
remuneration  for  the  wanton  destruction, 
except  portions  of  the  meat  needed  by 
the  ruffians  for  subsistence. 

In  June,  1887,  I  received  a  letter  from 
a  gentleman  stopping  at  the  Butterfield 
House,  in  Utica,  giving  me  his  name, 
which  I  shall  call  Brown,  stating  that  he 
was  a  game  protector,  and  that  he  would 
like  to  see  me  on  the  following  day  at  any 
place  I  should  designate.  I  replied  that 
I  would  meet  him  at  his  room  on  the  next 
afternoon,  and  did  so. 

My  first  impression  of  the  man  was  that 
in  the  vocation  for  which  he  had  been 
selected  he  must  be  a  signal  failure.  He 
could  scarcely  have  passed  his  twenty-fifth 
birthday  ;  his  face  was  guiltless  of  beard 
or  mustache,  and  from  his  general  appear- 
ance he  would  be  numbered  among  that 
class  of  dry-goods  clerks  who  are  assigned 
to  duty  behind  the  "lace  counter." 

"  I  have  been  detailed  for  a  little  special 
duty  in  this  district,  as  your  own  protect- 
or is  considered  too  well  known,  and  was 
referred  to  you  for  a  few  tips  in  regard  to 
a  man  called  '  Frank,'  who  seems  to  have 
been  managing  matters  his  own  way  for  a 
few  years  back.  Have  you  ever  had  the 
good  fortune  to  make  his  acquaintance  ? " 

"  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  I  have," 
I  replied. 

"  Reputation  very  bad,  I  believe  ? " 

"  Quite  so.  He  is  guide,  farmer,  lum- 
berman, pot  hunter.  Shall  I  continue  the 
list  of  his  accomplishments  ?  " 

"  If  you  please." 

"  I  do  not  know  what  he  would  refuse 


to  do  for  a  consideration.  He  is  king 
among  his  following,  has  passed  a  good 
share  of  his  life  in  the  woods,  is  about 
forty-five  years  of  age,  a  giant  physically, 
and  a  brute  morally — in  fine,  a  bad  man 
to  meet  as  an  enemy." 

"  I  want  him  for  violation  of  the  game 
laws.  I  have  nothing  but  circumstantial 
evidence  against  him  or  his  gang,  and 
come  to  you  for  assistance.  What  would 
you  advise  ? " 

"Mr.  Brown,"  I  replied,  "you  are  yet 
a  young  man,  perhaps  not  half  my  age  ; 
you  will  therefore  pardon  me  if  I  ask  in 
what  business  you  have  been  engaged 
prior  to  your  appointment  as  a  game  pro- 
tector ? " 

"  The  most  natural  question  in  the 
world,  my  dear  sir.  I  have  been  a  re- 
porter for  a  few  years  on  one  of  the  New 
York  dailies,  wrote  up  two  or  three  trips  to 
the  Fulton  chain  of  lakes  and  other  points, 
shouldered  my  own  pack  and  did  my 
share  of  cooking  and  camp  duty,  and 
lately  have  been  doing  a  little  amateur 
detective  work,  which  perhaps  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  my  appointment." 

Then  I  looked  him  over  again,  thinking, 
as  before,  there  was  not  much  in  his 
appearance  to  recommend  him  for  the 
vocation  ;  still  there  was  something  which 
made  me  believe  that  in  an  emergency  he 
might  prove  better  than  he  appeared. 

"  My  boy,  it  is  a  big  venture  and  can 
only  be  done  by  trapping." 

"  Trapping  ? " 

"  Certainly,  and  much  caution  must  be 
used.  Why,  Brown,  if  Frank  had  the 
faintest  suspicion  of  a  thing  of  that  kind 
his  gun  would  be  accidentally  discharged 
and  the  suspected  person  would,  acci- 
dentally of  course,  be  the  recipient  of  the 
contents." 

"  Just  the  same  I  want  him  and  will 
accept  the  chances.  Now,  how  would 
you  proceed  ? " 

"  First,  then,  we  will  say  the  objective 
point  is  to  be  deer  out  of  season." 

"Yes." 

"  I  am  to  assume  the  role  of  reluctant 
witness,  since,  living  where  I  do,  I  am 
compelled  to  a  certain  extent  to  keep 
'  in  '  with  these  men." 

"  You  are  right." 

"  Then  you  are  to  be  the  fresh  young 
man  from  the  city,  out  for  fun,  some 
money  and  giddy  brain." 

"  Exactly  !     I  follow  you." 

"  Unless  I  mistake  my  man,  the  camp 
will  develop  the  opportunity.     Then  sup- 
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posing  you  capture  him  on  his  return 
among  his  associates  in  the  'Clearings,' 
what  will  you  do  with  him,  with  his  gang 
around  you  ? " 

"  I  shall  be  prepared  with  two  or  three 
whom  I  have  tried  in  such  a  dilemma. 
In  this  case  they  will  be  fishermen  like 
ourselves.  I  have  only  to  give  them  dates 
and  places  ;  they  never  fail." 

"  Good  !  Brown,  I  think  you  will  do 
after  all.  Only  remember,  I  tell  you  that 
you  will  be  surprised  more  than  once  if 
you  try  to  convict  or  commit  your 
man." 

"We  shall  see.  To  commence,  I  shall 
write  to  Frank  asking  him  when  he  can 
be  my  guide  for  a  two  weeks'  trip  to  the 
'  Long  Alder  Bed,'  and  that  you,  who  are 
an  old  friend  of  my  father,  will  accompany 
me.     Does  that  suit  you  ?" 

"Admirably." 

Thus  it  was  decided,  and  the  next  week 
we  were  at  Frank's  house,  equipped  for  a 
fortnight's  stay  in  the  best  trout  region 
south  of  Paul  Smith's.  The  place  selected 
for  our  camp  was  at  the  foot  of  the  Alder 
Bed,  in  a  little  cove,  where  a  very  cold 
spring  made  into  the  main  stream.  It  was 
a  beautiful  place  and  we  soon  had  erected 
an  open  camp  of  the  most  approved  style, 
furnished  with  a  birch-bark  log  for  our 
camp  fire  and  a  goodly  supply  of  fuel. 
In  all  our  arrangements  Brown  acted  the 
role  of  the  "  unsalted "  to  perfection. 
Loud  and  boisterous  was  the  laugh  of 
Frank  at  his  display  of  ignorance  of  the 
simplest  camp  duties. 

Brown  laughed  at  his  jokes,  seemed  to 
be  anxious  to  learn  and  willing  to  help  in 
an  awkward  way,  and  from  the  first  won 
Frank's  confidence. 

During  the  first  week  the  fishing,  which 
was  excellent,  took  all  our  attention.  Our 
rule  was  to  have  an  early  breakfast,  leav- 
ing camp  at  6  o'clock  or  before,  and  walk- 
ing up  the  trail  along  the  stream  for  one, 
two  or  three  miles,  as  we  felt  disposed, 
would  wade  into  the  bed  and  fish  down 
stream  toward  camp,  stopping  when  we 
had  secured  enough  for  supper  and  break- 
fast. We  seldom  fished  later  than  noon. 
One  very  warm  morning,  just  as  we  had 
put  our  rods  and  tackle  in  shape  for  the 
day's  work,  we  heard  a  sudden  quick 
splash  above  us  and  turned  our  heads  just 
in  time  to  see  a  fine  doe  leap  out  of  the 
edge  of  the  stream  and  make  its  escape 
around  the  knoll  of  evergreens  which  pro- 
jected nearly  to  the  water's  edge. 

"  Look-ee  thar,  younker  !   How  would  a 


steak  out  of  that  kind  of  an  animal  suit 
your  palate  ?"  exclaimed  Frank. 

"  It  is  quite  a  temptation,  truly  ;  but,  as 
the  law  is  against  us  and  as  I  cannot  be 
here  as  late  as  August,  I  shall  very  prob- 
ably do  without  it." 

"  Law  be .    The  law  don't  get  up  in 

the  woods  as  far  as  this,  and  ef  it  did  I 
gen'ly  take  a  deer  when  I  want  one." 

A  day  or  two  after  this,  toward  even- 
ing, as  we  were  gathered  about  the  camp 
fire  smoking  our  pipes,  Frank,  who  had  been 
examining  his  gun  and  cartridges,  said  : 
"  Boys,  the  bill  of  fare,  instead  of  the 
regular  trout  fried  in  pork  grease,  will, 
some  time  to-morrow,  be  changed  to  deer 
meat  and  ven'sen  steak." 

"  And  who  will  dare  furnish  the  veni- 
son ?"  queried  I. 

"  Oh,  if  you  chaps  are  afraid  of  the  law, 
you  just  stay  right  here  ;  I'll  furnish  the 
deer  meat.  I've  found  a  boat,  paddle  and 
jack,  all  in  good  order  back  in  the  woods 
apiece,  and  with  what  help  I  can  get  from 
them  I  expect  a  good  shot  before  4  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning.  If  you  want  fun 
you'd  better  come  along." 

Brown  and  myself  demurred  for  a  long 
time,  pleading  a  dread  of  violating  the 
law,  but  after  awhile  consented  to  let  him 
row  or  "  paddle "  us  to  a  certain  point 
near  the  place  where  we  had  seen  the  deer, 
which  was  a  noted  "  runway,"  and  Frank 
was  to  "  float  "  in  the  vicinity  until  he  saw 
a  chance  for  a  shot. 

Before  we  started  I  called  Frank  one 
side  and  asked  him  if  he  was  not  taking 
too  many  chances  with  such  a  young  fel- 
low as  Brown,  who  might  not  prove  very 
close  mouthed.  This  I  did  to  keep  myself 
better  guarded  against  later  develop- 
ments. 

"I'll  resk  him,"  said  he,  "and  ef  he 
should  blab,  who'll  dare  do  anything  about 
it  ?  I'm  in  the  habit  of  doin'  pretty  much 
as  I  please  around  here  and  ef  folks  don't 
like  my  way,  I  most  gen'ly  ask  'em  what 
they  are  goin'  to  do  about  it." 

We  turned  in  early  and  at  about  2 
o'clock  in  the  morning  started  and  found 
the  boat  and  equipments  as  expected. 
Half  an  hour  of  silent  paddling  brought 
us  to  the  point  where  Frank  was  to  leave 
us,  just  in  sight  of  the  runway. 

We  remained  here  quietly  for  an  hour, 
when  the  stillness  was  broken  by  a  slight 
stir  in  the  water  above,  and  looking  in  the 
direction  we  could  barely  discern  two  or 
more  figures  moving,  by  the  aid  of  the 
not  overbrilliant  starlight.  A  moment  later 
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the  rays  of  light  from  the  "jack"  slowly 
shot  out,  and  the  figures  near  the  runway 
became  motionless.  Then,  like  the  fingers 
of  a  gigantic  hand,  the  light  reached  out 
over  the  water,  until  plainly  as  by  day  the 
forms  of  a  doe  and  two  fawns  stood  out 
on  the  edge  of  the  stream.  All  was  so 
still  that  the  quick  breathing  of  Brown, 
eight  feet  away,  came  distinctly  to  my 
ears.  Nearer  and  nearer  crept  the  light, 
there  was  an  instant's  breathless  pause, 
then  the  shot  of  the  rifle  broke  the  silence, 
there  was  a  terrific  splash,  the  doe  made 
one  leap  upon  the  bank,  then  fell  pros- 
trate. 

Nothing  out  of  the  usual  routine  of 
camp  life  occurred  after  this,  and  on  the 
day  appointed  we  returned.  At  the  time 
of  our  arrival  at  the  hotel,  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  Frank's  house,  I 
do  not  think  he  had  the  faintest  suspicion 
of  Brown's  real  errand.  He  led  up  to  the 
bar  of  the  house,  and  in  his  usual  bluster- 
ing, swaggering  sort  of  way  ordered  the 
landlord  to  "  Set  em  up  !  "  About  a  score 
of  rough  customers  instantly  obeyed  and 
"took  their  medicine,"  as  one  of  them  ob- 
served. 

Soon  after  this  Brown  stepped  up  in  an 
unembarrassed  way,  I  thought,  and  said  : 

"  Frank,  we  have  been  very  good  friends 
for  the  past  two  weeks — indeed,  I  must 
say  that  I  have  enjoyed  myself  very  much  ; 
but  now  I  have  an  unpleasant  duty  to 
perform.  You  will  see  by  this  (showing 
his  badge)  that  I  am  a  game  protector, 
and  must  arrest  you  for  having  in  posses- 
sion game  out  of  season." 

The  look  of  utter  amazement  which 
came  over  the  countenance  of  Frank  as 
the  actual  situation  slowly  evolved  itself 
was  ludicrous  in  the  extreme  ;  then  he 
grappled  the  idea,  and  he  made  a  spring 
for  Brown. 

Brown's  right  arm  went  up,  describing 
a  right  angle  at  the  elbow,  his  left  hand 
flew  straight  out,  coming  in  contact  with 
the  bridge  of  Frank's  nose,  and  the  back 
of  the  woodsman's  head  was  deposited 
swiftly  upon  the  floor,  while  yet  his  No. 
10  feet  were  in  midair. 

About  a  dozen  now  rushed  threaten- 
ingly forward  toward  Brown,  but  from 
somewhere  suddenly  appeared  a  man, 
hitherto  unnoticed,  of  goodly  proportions, 


who,  placing  himself  beside  the  unterrified 
protector,  thus  introduced  himself  : 

"  I'm  from  Pennsylvany,  gentlemen  ;  I 
weigh  jist  a  ton,  and  I'm  goin'  to  see  this 
yer  kid  git  a  fair  show  up.  Now,  then, 
lively,  and  purceed  with  the  inquest." 

No  one  in  the  room  seemed  to  be  at  all 
anxious  to  enter  into  any  controversy 
with  the  delegate  from  "  Pennsylvany," 
more  especially  as  two  other  formidable- 
looking  strangers  had  ranged  themselves 
on  either  side  of  himself  and  Brown.  By 
this  time  Frank  had  slowly  and  painfully 
crawled  to  a  sitting  posture,  presenting 
a  horrible-looking  frontispiece.  His  face 
was  covered  with  the  blood  yet  streaming 
from  his  nostrils.  "Cowed"  was  a  feeble 
adjective  to  use  in  his  description. 

"  Will  anyone  inform  me  where  to  find 
the  nearest  justice?"  asked  Brown. 

Here  the  landlord  stepped  forward  and 
explained  that  in  addition  to  his  manifold 
duties  he  was  a  justice,  and  that  a  con- 
stable was  at  that  time  also  present.  The 
primitive  justice's  court  was  soon  organ- 
ized, and  Brown  acted  as  complainant, 
prosecuting  attorney  and  witness.  The 
case  was  clearly  proven,  as  I  have  related 
it,  with  the  additional  evidence  that  some 
of  the  venison  and  the  hide,  or  "  pelt,"  as 
it  is  called,  were  found  in  the  pack  basket 
of  the  prisoner.  Then  the  case  was  duly 
summed  up  by  the  parties  ;  the  justice  in 
a  rude  sort  of  a  way  charged  the  jury  ; 
they  were  conducted  to  some  mysterious 
inner  room  and  in  fifteen  minutes  had  ar- 
rived at  a  verdict. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  have  you 
agreed  upon  a  verdict  ? " 

"  We  hev,  your  honor." 

"  We  will  hear  it !  "  said  his  honor. 

"  Not  guilty." 

Then  Brown  used  an  oath  for  the  first 
time  during  my  acquaintance  with  him. 
As  soon  as  possible  we  procured  a  toler- 
able conveyance  and  left,  the  three  large 
men  following  us  at  their  leisure.  On  our 
way  out  of  the  woods  I  asked  Brown's 
opinion  of  the  usefulness  of  "  State  game 
protectors." 

"  Of  course,"  said  he,  "  as  at  present 
conducted  game  protection  does  not  protect 
in  the  least." 

"  And  that  expresses  the  whole  thing  in 
a  nutshell,"  said  I. 


BASEBALL. 

The  brilliant  success  achieved  by  the  party  of 
baseball  tourists  under  Mr.  Albert  G.  Spalding, 
in  their  effort  to  introduce  America's  national 
game  of  baseball  in  Australia,  together  with 
the  fact  of  the  tourists  extending  their  trip 
around  the  world,  and  marking  their  journey 
by  playing  baseball  on  the  sands  in  front  of 
the  Egyptian  Pyramids  and  on  the  plaza  of  the 
Coliseum  at  Rome,  has  done  more  in  a  few 
months  to  extend  the  popularity  of  baseball  than 
could  otherwise  have  been  accomplished  in  a 
decade.  The  Philadelphia  Sporting  Life,  in  edi- 
torially commenting  on  Mr.  Spalding's  plucky 
venture — which  involved  an  outlay  of  $30,000, 
without  the  guarantee  in  return  of  a  dollar — 
says,  in  regard  to  a  reception  to  be  given  the 
returning  travelers  in  April,  that  "the  base- 
ball public  at  large  are  fully  aware  of  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Spalding's  grand  enterprise  is  one 
never  before  equaled  in  the  sporting  history  of 
the  civilized  world.  The  great  trip  of  the  tour- 
ists to  Australia,  culminating  as  it  will  next 
April  in  the  historical  event  of  going  round  the 
world  in  150  days,  is  something  worthy  to  be 
signalized  as  only  we  Americans  can  in  the 
way  of  an  appropriate  recognition  by  a  grand 
reception  given  to  the  returning  baseball  heroes, 
and  under  no  better  auspices  could  such  a  recep- 
tion be  conducted  than  that  of  the  club  of  the 
National  League,  which  is  in  possession  of  all 
the  honors  of  the  world's  championship  in  the 
American  national  game.  Not  only  will  the  re- 
turning ball  players  themselves  be  well  worthy 
of  such  public  recognition  of  the  credit  they 
have  attached  to  the  name  of  the  American 
athletic  fraternity,  but  especially  the  energy, 
the  pluck,  and  the  enterprise  of  that  character- 
istic representative  of  the  great  West  of  our 
republic,  Mr.  Albert  G.  Spalding,  deserve  the 
heartiest  tribute  the  metropolis  of  our  country 
can  pay  him." 

That  popular  baseball  centre  of  the  metropolis, 
the  Polo  Grounds,  is  doomed  to  be  a  resort  of 
the  past  for  the  patrons  of  the  national  game. 
For  some  years  past  the  lessees  of  the  grounds, 
the  Metropolitan  Exhibition  Company,  have  been 
threatened  with  the  breaking  up  of  their  ground 
by  the  opening  up  of  111th  street  through  the 
enclosure  ;  but  up  to  last  February  the  company 
was  successful  in  preventing  the  street  from 
being  opened,  the  aldermen  assisting  it  in  the 
matter  under  the  influence  of  a  few  hundred 
free-pass  books  to  the  New  York  Club  games.     In 


February,  however,  a  decision  of  the  court  on  a 
question  of  jurisdiction,  in  which  the  Park  Com- 
missioners were  plaintiffs,  took  the  matter  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  aldermen,  and  early  in  Feb- 
ruary the  fences  on  111th  street  and  Fifth  and 
Sixth  avenues  were  removed,  and  steps  were 
taken  to  open  the  street.  The  Polo  Grounds  were 
enclosed  by  the  Westchester  Polo  Club  about  ten 
years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  playing  the  club 
games  there,  and  a  successful  season  was  antici- 
pated, with  a  very  fashionable  patronage  ;  but 
after  the  first  reception  the  club  found  that  it 
had  a  financial  burden  on  its  hands,  and  when 
Mr.  Day  organized  the  Metropolitan  Baseball 
Club,  the  Westchester  Club  was  very  glad  to 
lease  the  field  to  it,  and  since  then  the  Polo 
Grounds  have  been  baseball  grounds,  with  now 
and  then  an  athletic  meeting  to  vary  the  attrac- 
tion. This  year,  however,  sees  the  last  of  this 
popular  baseball  resort,  greatly  to  the  regret  of 
the  New  York  Club  and  its  thousands  of  local 
patrons. 

Baseball  circles  in  Harvard,  Yale  and  Prince- 
ton have  been  kept  in  an  excited  condition  the 
past  month,  owing  to  statements  which  appeared 
in  the  papers  last  February,  relative  to  the  re- 
appearance of  the  noted  college  pitchers  of  Yale 
and  Harvard,  Messrs.  Stagg  and  Bates.  The 
first  shock  was  felt  by  Harvard  when  the  pain- 
ful fact  became  known  that  the  faculty  had  sus- 
pended Bates  for  neglect  in  his  studies,  after  due 
warning,  this,  of  course,  throwing  him  out  of 
the  college  arena  of  sports  for  the  season.  Cut 
off  from  his  valuable  services  in  the  "box"  the 
Harvard  nine  were  thrown  on  their  beam  ends, 
and  it  looked  as  if  their  chances  for  the  pen- 
nant for  1889  would  be  wrecked.  When  it  was 
known,  however,  that  Stagg,  of  Yale,  had  de- 
clared his  intention  of  retiring  from  the  college 
nine  this  summer,  some  consolation  was  afford- 
ed the  Harvard  players,  from  the  fact  that  un- 
der such  circumstances  their  rivals  would  be 
no  better  off  than  themselves.  Princeton,  too, 
took  courage  from  the  removal  of  two  of  the 
obstacles  to  success  in  the  pennant  races  by 
the  retirement  of  Messrs.  Stagg  and  Bates.  All 
three  of  the  team  captains  have  since  then  been 
busy  in  training  up  their  respective  battery 
players  from  the  ranks  of  the  Freshmen.  But 
no  matter  who  the  new  men  may  be,  there  is  no 
questioning  the  fact  that  both  Yale  and  Harvard 
will  sadly  miss  the  services  of  Messrs.  Stagg 
and  Bates. 

Henry  Chadwick. 
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FOXHUNTING  AND   STEEPLECHASING. 

When  the  Rockaway  Hunt  Club  built  the  new 
clubhouse  at  Cedarhurst,  some  four  years  since, 
the  only  other  country  clubs  near  New  York 
were  the  Meadow  Brook  Hunt  Club  and  the 
Country  Club  at  Pelham.  Since  then  the  Essex 
County  Country  Club  has  been  inaugurated, 
and  seems  very  firmly  established  on  the  Jersey 
side  of  the  Hudson.  The  Staten  Island  Country 
Club  has  also  seen  daylight  since  then,  and 
promises  to  be  as  strong  a  body  as  any  of  the 
out-of-town  clubs.  Both  these  new  clubs  have 
long  lists  of  members  who  are  fond  of  field 
sports,  and  of  hunting  particularly.  The  Rock- 
away  Club  has,  owing  to  the  trouble  with  Mr. 
Frank  Griswold,  the  late  master,  been  obliged  to 
purchase  a  pack  of  its  own,  and  Mr.  Rene  La 
Montagne  is  the  master,  and  has  shown  capi- 
tal sport.  The  Meadow  Brook  hounds  also  have 
shown  good  work  during  the  winter,  and  the 
open  weather  was  fully  taken  advantage  of. 
Mr.  Griswold's  hounds  have  also  had  their  full 
share  of  support.  Long  Island  has  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  three  packs  of  hounds  during  the 
past  winter.  The  Country  Club  hounds,  under 
Mr.  Howard  Potter,  have  shown  capital  fun, 
and  this  club  promises  to  be  quite  the  leading 
club  among  the  country  organizations  as  soon 
as  the  new  clubhouse  is  finished.  This  will  cost 
a  large  sum,  and  will  be  very  complete  in  every 
respect.  From  its  position  the  new  clubhouse 
and  grounds  will  make  it  quite  as  convenient  as 
Jerome  Park,  and  the  steeplechases  then  should 
be  well  attended,  as  it  will  be  the  only  course 
that  can  be  reached  directly  by  water.  A  dock 
has  been  built,  and  on  race  day  steamboats  will 
be  run  to  and  from  the  club.  I  doubt,  however, 
if  the  opening  will  take  place  much  before  the 
fall. 

Although  the  number  of  country  clubs  has  so 
increased,  and  the  number  of  packs  gone  up 
from  two  to  five  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  I 
do  not  think  foxhunting  has  taken  any  more 
general  hold  on  the  people  in  and  around  New 
York.  Bartow,  Hempstead,  Rockaway,  Orange 
and  Staten  Island  all  have  their  enthusiastic 
little  coteries,  but  the  number  of  actual  follow- 
ers has  not  increased  in  the  proportion  it  should 
have.  The  fields  are  no  larger  than  they  were 
two  years  ago,  though  the  number  of  carriages 
is  about  double.  The  reason  is  hard  to  deter- 
mine ;  but  I  think  if  the  hunt  clubs  would  offer 
prizes  at  the  Horse  Show  for  jumping,  the  con- 
dition being  that  animals  must  belong  to  mem- 
bers of  a  hunt  club  and  be  ridden  by  the  own- 
ers, it  would  do  some  good.  It  would  catch  the 
public,  and  if  the  prizes  were  given  for  horse- 
manship and  form,  as  well  as  the  actual  jump, 
it  would  be  the  largest  day  of  the  show.  The 
riders  should  wear  the  coats  of  their  respective 
hunts,  and  the  management  of  the  show  could 
offer  a  challenge  cup  to  be  held  by  the  club, 
while  an  individual  cup  could  be  given  to  the 
winner.  This  would  act  as  an  inducement,  and 
a  number  would  join  and  ride  with  the  hounds 
in  consequence.  Another  way  to  increase  the 
interest  would  be  to  get  the  daily  press  to  take 
notice  of  the  runs.  The  master  could  furnish 
the  bare  details  of  the  meet  and  run  to  the  dif- 
ferent papers  at  small  cost,  and  a  very  little  per- 
suasion would  be  needed  to  get  the  matter 
printed.     At    present    the    accounts    are    both 


meagre  and  often  incorrect,  and,  as  little  is 
known  about  the  clubs  by  the  general  public, 
but  little  interest  is  taken. 

As  regards  steeplechasing,  the  prospects  seem 
brighter  than  they  were.  The  Coney  Island 
Jockey  Club  has  promised  to  make  room  for 
the  Rockaway  people,  and  has  given  them  three 
days  at  the  end  of  June  and  the  beginning  of 
July,  and  they  will  be  able  to  hold  a  meeting, 
though  it  will  not  be  as  large  a  one  as  hereto- 
fore. The  Country  Club  may  or  may  not  hold  a 
spring  meeting,  but  will  probably  wait  until  the 
fall  and  have  a  large  meeting  on  its  new  grounds. 
There  is  some  talk  of  a  spring  meeting  in  New 
Jersey,  but  those  who  have  had  steeplechasing 
at  heart  during  the  past  few  years  have  lost  so 
much  money  fostering  their  hobby  that  they  now 
feel  chary  about  venturing  any  more  in  what 
seems  a  losing  venture. 

C.  S.  Pelham-Clinton. 

*  * 
* 

DOG  CHAT. 

Our  prognostication  in  Outing  for  March  bids 
fair  to  be  verified,  as  the  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Dog  Club  of  America  has  notified  its  mem- 
bers that  the  conference  which  has  for  some 
months  been  in  progress  between  the  President 
of  the  American  Kennel  Club  and  himself,  with 
the  object  of  bringing  about  a  harmonious  settle- 
ment of  the  differences  between  their  clubs,  has 
been  concluded,  the  decision  arrived  at  being 
that  the  National  Dog  Club  shall  abolish  its 
Bench  Show  rules  and  incorporate  in  the  Asso- 
ciate Membership  Branch  of  the  American  Ken- 
nel Club.  President  Perry  advises  the  reorgan- 
ization of  his  club  so  that  it  may,  in  the  manner 
proposed,  become  a  part  of  the  American  Ken- 
nel Club. 

The  American  Kennel  Club  is  likely  to  make 
the  most  generous  concessions,  for  at  the  next 
meeting  the  constitution  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  amended  as  follows  :  That  the  associate  mem- 
bers shall  have  three  officers,  president,  vice- 
president  and  secretary.  All  three  officers  shall 
be  delegates  to  the  American  Kennel  Club  ;  and, 
further,  that  the  president  shall  be  a  member  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  American  Ken- 
nel Club.  These,  together  with  the  one  delegate 
for  every  ioo  members  enrolled  allowed  under 
the  constitution,  give  the  associates  ample  rep- 
resentation ;  as  much,  in  fact,  as  could  in  reason 
be  asked. 

Thus  the  turmoil  of  the  past  eighteen  months 
in  dogdom  promises  to  subside,  and  in  a  manner 
which  should  be  satisfactory  to  all. 

The  Canadian  Kennel  Club  has  emerged  from 
the  comatose  state  in  which  it  has  lain  since  its 
inception.  Several  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  list  of  its  officers,  as  given  in  Outing  for  De- 
cember. A  stud  book  has  been  opened,  and  a 
large  number  of  dogs  are  reported  as  already 
registered.  The  club's  by-laws  and  constitution 
are  the  shortest  of  any  we  remember  to  have 
seen,  and,  in  our  opinion,  do  not  cover  the 
ground  sufficiently  well.  A  Canadian  Kennel 
Gazette  has  been  started,  which  will  be  the  organ 
of  this  association. 

When  the  matter  of  the  Bench  Show  rules  to 
be  adopted  comes  up  for  consideration,  the  in- 
fant organization  cannot,  we  think,  do  better 
than   to  adopt    those   of  the   American   Kennel 
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Club.  They  are  exhaustive  and  carefully  con- 
sidered. 

The  Gazette  of  the  American  Kennel  Club  has 
at  length  made  its  appearance.  It  is  tastefully 
and  well  gotten  up,  and  altogether  reflects  credit 
upon  the  club.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the 
publication  promises  to  be  self  supporting  ;  con- 
sequently the  President's  liberal  guarantee  is 
not  in  danger  of  being  called  upon  to  make  up 
deficiencies. 

The  prevailing  craze  for  exaggerating  the 
"fancy"  points  in  sporting  and  non-sporting 
dogs  is  being  carried  to  the  most  ridiculous  ex- 
cesses. Spaniels  are  the  chief  sufferers  so  far, 
but  there  is  no  knowing  where  the  mania  will 
cease.  Outing  contends  that,  spaniels  having 
been  intended  for  certain  work,  it  is  worse  than 
folly  to  controvert  nature  by  breeding  animals 
that  are  utterly  unfitted  to  pursue  their  vocation. 

We  thing  that  the  decadence  of  spaniels  in 
field  merit  might  be  arrested  by  the  organization 
of  field  trials  for  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  proper  authorities  will  take  the  matter  un- 
der consideration.  Trials  such  as  these  could 
be  easily  and  inexpensively  conducted,  and  the 
benefit  they  would  be  to  the  several  varieties  of 
working  spaniels  can  scarcely  be  estimated.  In 
time  these  spaniel  trials  would  give  rise  to  a 
new  industry,  as  have  those  for  pointers,  set- 
ters, greyhounds  and  collies.  That  there  is 
money  to  be  made  in  dogs  is  evidenced  by  the 
showing  of  a  celebrated  Western  kennel,  whose 
specialty  is  Llewellyn  setters.  The  owners 
cleared  $10,000  over  and  above  every  expense 

in  1888.  Dogwhip. 

*  * 
* 

BENCH  SHOWS. 

The  spring  bench  shows  for  1889  are  now 
under  full  swing,  and  the  quality  of  the  exhibits 
and  the  management  of  the  shows  seem  to  be 
better  and  better,  and  each  year  a  step  in  advance 
of  the  year  previous.  The  old  term  "  dissatisfied 
exhibitor"  seems,  however,  to  hover  around  the 
blue  and  smoky  atmosphere  of  each  judge's 
ring  as  heretofore  ;  for  when  will  there  be  no  dis- 
gruntled and  disappointed  exhibitors?  Never! 
Just  so  long  as  there  are  judges,  dog  srrbws  and 
dogs,  so  long  will  that  element  of  individuals 
who  can  never  take  defeat  gracefully,  nor  abide 
by  just  decisions,  crop  up  and  out  and  make 
their  plaints  public  and  themselves  ridiculous. 

The  managers  of  the  average  bench  show  are 
men  of  ability,  intellect  and  undoubted  integrity, 
and  in  them  the  utmost  confidence  of  the  public, 
both  exhibitors  and  visitors,  should  rest.  They 
are  men  frequently  of  the  highest  possible  so- 
cial and  commercial  position,  and  with  much  to 
lose  in  case  of  a  misstep.  Fond  of  the  canine 
race,  with  ample  means  and  time  to  indulge  in 
and  investigate  to  the  marrow  their  so-called 
"hobby,"  the  slight  mistakes,  if  any,  made  by 
the  usually  gentlemanly  manager,  secretary  or 
committeeman  of  the  average  first-class  bench 
show  should  rather  be  borne  with  and  condoned 
than  criticised,  for  to  him  maybe  credited  many 
of  the  rapid  strides  toward  the  improvement 
and  more  scientific  breeding  of  the  very  many 
breeds  of  dogs,  by  importations  of  new  blood 
and  the  general  encouragement  of  the  shows  by 
the  free  use  of  hard  cash.  Assembled  together, 
these  men  give  the  public  at  large  the  benefit  of 


their  long  experience  in  dog  matters,  by  selecting 
from  the  country  over  men  suitable,  from  years 
of  study  of  the  matter  as  breeders  and  owners, 
to  adjudicate  upon  the  different  breeds  ;  hence 
the  little  army  of  "  kickers,"  so  known,  should 
support  and  assist  the  committees  and  judges 
rather  than  block  their  path.  Nomad. 


COLLEGE   ROWING. 

The  college  rowing  season  promises  to  furnish 
more  than  the  usual  amount  of  interest  this  year. 
Not  only  will  the  number  of  contestants  at  New 
London  doubtless  be  increased,  but  the  possi- 
bility of  an  English  race  adds  a  new  incentive. 
The  new  arrival  in  the  field  of  college  eights, 
Cornell,  must  of  necessity  be  much  more  of  an 
unknown  quantity  than  the  other  crews.  But, 
as  in  every  year,  the  main  point  of  interest  is  the 
annual  Yale-Harvard  race.  Though  at  this  early 
date  it  is  impossible  to  state  anything  accurate- 
ly and  certainly,  yet  the  struggle  promises  to  be 
a  hard  one.  Each  University  feels  that  it  must 
be  the  winner  ;  Yale  will  fight  to  maintain  her 
lead  won  last  June  ;  Harvard,  on  the  other  hand, 
smarting  under  the  defeats  of  the  past  three 
years,  will  make  unusual  efforts  to  cut  down 
that  lead  and  bring  the  series  once  more  to  a  tie. 
The  first  question  one  asks  about  the  two  crews 
is  invariably,  "What  stroke  will  they  row?" 
As  regards  Yale  the  question  is  an  easily  an- 
swered one.  Yale  will  cling  to  the  same  stroke 
that  has  brought  her  victory  in  the  past  three 
years.  What  style  Harvard  will  adopt  is  doubt- 
ful. Will  she  go  back  to  the  stroke  of  1885  or 
will  she  endeavor  to  perfect  the  principles  on 
which  the  last  year's  crew  worked?  Both  crews 
are  already  hard  at  work — working  with  that 
zeal  and  vigor  which  none  but  crew  candidates 
can  show.  The  material  seems  to  be  about  the 
same  in  the  candidates  for  the  two  crews,  and 
the  amount  and  character  of  the  work  being 
done  differ  but  very  little. 

A  word  regarding  the  idea  of  an  English  race. 
The  desire  for  a  contest  between  the  representa- 
tive University  eights  of  this  country  and  of 
England  has  greatly  increased  during  the  past 
few  years.  Both  Yale  and  Harvard  have  at- 
tained a  far  greater  degree  of  perfection  than 
ever  before,  and  are  now  much  more  fit  to  com- 
pete with  the  English  crews  than  were  the  two 
or  three  college  crews  which  have  gone  to  Eng- 
land. The  main  difficulty  is  of  course  the  dif- 
ference of  season,  but  by  small  sacrifices  on 
the  part  of  the  men  themselves  that  could  be 
arranged.  It  would  be  more  difficult  for  an 
American  crew  to  row  in  England  than  for  an 
English  crew  to  row  here.  The  Thames  (Eng- 
land) course  presents  difficulties  which  would  be 
almost  impossible  for  an  American  coxswain, 
with  his  necessarily  limited  experience,  to  over- 
come. But  let  an  English  eight  come  to  ^his 
country  and  we  can  promise  them  a  course 
which  presents  no  difficulties  in  the  way  of  steer- 
ing, one  where  the  choice  of  sides  is  a  toss  up. 
But  if  an  international  University  race  can  be 
arranged,  I  fully  believe  that  either  Yale  or  Har- 
vard can  show  our  English  cousins  that  college 
rowing  has  fully  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of 
American  athletics. 

Frederic  G.  Stevenson. 


A  WRINKLE  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Probably  no  photographs  ever  excited  more 
admiration  than  the  few  copies  we  have  seen  of 
the  print  from  the  negative  which  was  obtained 
by  aiming  a  camera  at  a  "setting"  grouse. 
That  an  amateur  photographer  should  so  far 
win  the  confidence  of  a  wary  bird  as  to  allow  of 
her  portraiture  is  somewhat  romantic  and  in- 
teresting. Very  few  of  us  are  favored  with  leis- 
ure time  to  allow  of  daily  visits  which  will  cul- 
minate in  a  fearless  friendship  with  some  brood- 
ing "partridge,"  and  consequently  the  photo- 
graphs of  incubating  aves  are  rare. 

Photography  has  been  a  hobby  and  birds  a 
study  with  me,  and  perchance  the  following  may 
prove  of  interest  to  some  fellow  amateur,  like- 
wise afflicted  with  divided  tastes.  My  outfit  is 
not  one  especially  adapted  to  field  work.  It  is 
a  5  x  8  Scoville,  fitted  with  a  Darlot  lens  and  a 
drop  shutter,  with  a  slight  modification  of  my 
own  design.  I  use  Carbutt's  "blue  label"  dry 
plates,  and  equipped  with  the  above  and  a  light 
cotton  fish  line  I  am  ready  for  my  bird  por- 
traits. Of  course  a  bright  day  is  chosen,  that 
even  the  shadows  may  give  clear  details  ;  and 
as  I  trudge  along  some  forest  edge  with  the 
camera  in  a  compact  knapsack,  the  plate  hold- 
ers in  the  game  pockets  of  my  light  canvas  coat, 
I  am  able  to  use  both  hands  freely  to  assist  me 
in  getting  over  sundry  fences  and  stone  walls. 
My  tripod  is  at  home,  and  in  its  place  I  have 
two  strips  of  inch  oak,  used  as  follows  :  After 
flushing  some  ground  breeder  from  her  nest,  it 
may  be  a  thrush,  an  oven  bird,  or  perchance  a 
grouse — it  matters  not,  for  one  simple  procedure 
is  to  be  followed  in  every  instance.  One  of  the 
oak  strips  has  an  iron-pointed  end,  which  is 
thrust  into  the  ground,  and  the  other  is  adjusted 
to  the  second  strip  by  a  thumbscrew  clamp. 
The  camera  is  attached  to  the  top  of  this  unipod 
by  a  ball-and-socket  joint  governed  by  a  pair  of 
screws.  Thus  I  am  enabled  to  turn  the  camera 
at  any  desired  angle  and  at  any  height.  Mean- 
time the  startled  parent  has  left  the  nest  and  is 
in  vociferous  alarm  watching*your  movements, 
or  else  has  silently  betaken  herself  away.  It 
matters  not ;  we  give  our  attention  to  the  nest 
and  its  complement  of  treasures.  Place  the 
camera  turned  away  from  the  sun,  and  focus 
the  nest  ;  make  all  preparations  for  exposing  the 
plate,  but  do  not  draw  the  slide  of  the  plate 
holder.  The  drop  shutter  is  in  position,  and 
the  long  line  is  fastened  to  the  ivory  pin  that  is 
to  support  the  slide  from  falling,  and  is  trailed 
away  its  entire  length,  some  thirty  yards  ;  then 
the  pin  is  placed  in  position,  the  slide  is  drawn 
in  the  holder  and  the  rubber  focusing  cloth  is 
buttoned  over  the  camera,  green  side  out.     You 


now  leave  it  to  perform  its  mission,  and  spend 
the  next  half  hour  in  any  other  pursuit  for  which 
you  may  have  a  fancy — sketching,  collecting  in- 
sects, or  in  eager  anticipation.  Then  you  ap- 
proach the  one-legged  observer  ;  the  end  of  the 
cord  is  reached,  a  few  steps  more  and  the  bird 
would  again  fly,  but  now  there  is  no  need  of  ad- 
vancing ;  a  light  tug  is  given  to  the  line,  and  if 
you  have  good  ears  you  may  hear  the  click  of 
the  shutter.  As  you  approach,  your  feathered 
"sitter"  flies  in  second  alarm,  while  you  take 
care  of  the  exposed  plate.  Afterward,  in  the 
dark  room,  you  develop,  and  by  leaving  the 
bromide  out  a  negative  is  produced  from  which 
a  photograph  is  evolved  that  will  corroborate 
your  tale  to  a  circle  of  admiring  friends,  as  you 
relate  the  details  of  your  intimacy  with  the  wild 
forest  bird. 

Not  always  does  success  crown  your  efforts. 
Sometimes  the  bird  is  too  wary  to  return,  and 
then  recourse  is  had  to  the  trailing  evergreen, 
or  small  pine  boughs,  to  conceal  the  camera  ;  or 
again  the  plate  fails  you  in  the  developing  tray, 
or  you  find  that  when  the  bird  returned  to  her 
nest  she  impolitely  turned  her  back  to  the  lens, 
and  you  are  obliged  to  label  the  result  with  the 
schoolboy  explanation.  "This  is  a  bird."  Yet 
in  the  majority  of  cases  the  result  is  satisfac- 
tory, and  the  simple  method  renders  possible 
what  has  to  some  been  looked  upon  as  an  im- 
possibility, for  even  the  "  detective  "  cameras  of 
recent  invention  will  scarcely  get  a  glimpse  of  a 
bird  in  repose  if  it  is  held  in  one's  hands. 

F.  H.  Carpenter. 
#_# 

THE   ORITANI    SNOW    SHOERS    AT 
MONTREAL. 

At  the  January  meeting  of  the  Oritani  Snow 
Shoe  Club,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted 
unanimously:  ''''Resolved,  That  a  committee 
from  this  club  proceed  to  Montreal  during  the 
Carnival  week,  and  endeavor  to  find  our  lost 
winter.  Each  member  of  the  committee  is 
authorized  to  pay  his  own  expenses." 

Accordingly,  four  of  the  best-looking  mem- 
bers of  the  club  found  themselves,  "  armed  and 
equipped"  with  snow  shoes  and  blanket  suits, 
in  the  comfortable  special  car  of  our  honorary 
president  on  the  evening  of  February  4.  We 
were  very  much  encouraged  by  the  receipt  of 
the  following  dispatch  from  Montreal,  dated 
that  afternoon  : 

"  Heavy  snow  storm,  wind  blowing  a  gale, 
thermometer  380  below  zero.  American  visitors 
are  having  their  ears  and  noses  frozen." 

So  it  looked  as  if  our  search  would  meet  with 
complete  success. 

When  we  awoke  next  morning  at  St.  Albans, 
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we  were,  owing  to  the  deep  snow,  some  two 
hours  late.  Breakfast  was  also  late,  but  not  the 
man  who  collected  the  price  therefor.  He  was 
very  prompt  and  rang  the  bell  for  the  cars  as 
soon  as  he  was  paid.  We  arrived  at  Montreal 
three  hours  late,  and  glad  to  get  to  our  hotel, 
where  we  had  previously  engaged  rooms.  As 
soon  as  we  could  get  lunch  and  don  our  warm 
blanket  suits  we  proceeded,  in  response  to  a 
cordial  invitation,  to  the  famous  "  Tuque  Bleue  " 
toboggan  slide.  The  wind  howled,  the  snow 
drifted,  and  the  mercury  marked  150  below 
zero,  but  our  warm  costume  and  four  pairs  of 
stockings  inside  of  our  moccasins  kept  us  very 
comfortable.  In  fact,  after  walking  up  that 
slide,  nearly  a  mile  long,  four  or  five  times,  we 
felt  sure  that  the  thermometer  had  risen  to  8on. 
The  slide  was  crowded  with  good-humored 
members  and  their  guests,  and  the  fun  glorious. 
The  Chinaman's  notion  of  tobogganing  "  Wizz — 
walkee  milee  !  "   was  fully  understood. 

In  the  evening  we  proceeded  to  the  Windsor 
Hotel,  and  there  found  the  St.  George  Snow 
Shoe  Club  out  in  full  force.  At  8  o'clock  the 
signal  was  given,  and  away  we  went  on  a 
tramp  to  their  clubhouse,  a  distance  of  two 
miles  and  a  half.  And  what  a  tramp  in  the  face 
of  the  storm,  partly  up  a  hill  at  an  angle  of  450. 
The  belles  and  beaus  who  tried  to  reach  the 
place  in  their  sleighs  had  to  get  out  and  walk.  No 
horse  could  climb  that  hill  in  three  feet  of  snow. 
The  clubhouse  was  beautifully  illuminated  and 
our  arrival  was  announced  by  a  fine  display  of 
fireworks.  After  a  good  amateur  concert,  the 
usual  initiation  of  members  and  guests  took 
place,  and  merrily  we  tramped  back.  An  ele- 
gant supper  given  us  by  one  of  the  club  mem- 
bers wound  up  a  most  enjoyable  day. 

The  weather  next  morning  was  much  the 
same,  but  nevertheless  we  tramped  a  distance 
of  two  miles  to  the  park,  where  the  snow  shoe 
races  were  to  take  place.  We  were  incrusted 
with  snow  when  we  arrived  there,  and  our 
beards  and  eyebrows  were  lumps  of  ice.  We 
felt  proud  to  find  that  we  were  the  only  ones  to 
make  the  journey  on  foot.  Owing  to  the  very 
rough  weather,  the  attendance  was  rather  small, 
but  the  races  were  all  run  in  good  style,  despite 
the  weather  and  the  absence  of  the  Governor 
General.  The  two-mile  race  between  Indians 
and  the  hurdle  races  were  the  most  interesting 
events.  - 

Our  clothing  seemed  to  become  very  light  and 
thin  after  standing  two  hours  exposed  to  the 
storm,  and  I  was  greatly  amused  at  the  remarks 
of  one  of  the  visiting  Winnipeg  snow  shoers, 
who  told  me  confidentially  that  it  was  all  very 
nice,  but  the  weather  was  entirely  too  warm, 
the  snow  got  soft  and  wet,  "  you  know."  Now^ 
home  it  was  580  below  zero  when  he  left,  and 
the  snow  was  nice  and  dry,  and  he  was  in 
earnest.  It  was  only  io°  or  150  below  zero 
there.  We  had  a  quadrille  outdoors  after  the 
races,  in  which  we  were  all  glad  to  join,  and  the 
blood  was  soon  coursing  through  our  veins  in  a 
manner  that  made  us  tingle  all  over. 

The  great  event  of  the  Carnival,  however, 
was  the  storming  of  the  Ice  Palace  by  the  snow 
shoe  clubs.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  begin  to 
do  justice  to  the  magnificent  splendor  of  this 
scene. 

When  we  reached  the  great  square,  thronged 
with   thousands   of   people,   the  fairy-like  struc- 


ture fairly  glowed  with  the  white  light  of  the 
electric  lamps  shining  softly  through  the  great 
walls  and  towers  of  ice.  Suddenly,  away  up  on 
Mount  Royal,  a  dozen  rockets  rush  up  into  the 
black  sky,  and  rapidly  a  serpent  of  fire  zigzags 
down  the  steep  mountain.  It  is  the  attacking 
column  of  1,500  snow  shoers  with  their  torches. 
As  they  approach  we  can  hear  the  faint  sound 
of  bugles  and  drums,  and  finally  they  march  up 
the  wide  street,  a  mass  of  glowing  colors.  There 
are  white  suits  and  red,  garnet  and  blue.  Torches 
and  Roman  candles  are  blazing,  and  banners 
and  flags  flying.  With  a  hurrah  they  surround 
the  palace  as  the  cannon  of  the  Montreal  battery 
ring  out  in  the  night  air  ;  they  open  fire  with 
thousands  of  Roman  candles,  which  the  garri- 
son returns  with  hundreds  of  rockets,  bombs 
and  serpents.  The  towers  are  illuminated  with 
varicolored  fires,  which,  melted  into  the  soft 
white  light  of  the  walls  below,  produce  a  wonder- 
ful effect.  And,  suddenly,  from  the  tallest  cen- 
tral tower  a  stream  of  fire  pours  down  on  every 
side,  a  mine  explodes,  throwing  thousands  of 
many-colored  balls  into  the  air,  and  the  Ice 
Palace  surrenders.  We  join  the  column  that 
tramps  back  with  fife  and  drum  to  the  Montreal 
Amateur  Athletic  Club,  and  listen  with  great 
satisfaction  to  a  genuine  snow  shoe  concert 
given  in  the  neat  little  hall  of  that  club. 

There  are  no  trains  next  morning,  but  we 
learn  that  the  Central  Vermont  intends  to  plough 
its  way  out  in  the  afternoon.  So,  after  another 
tramp  to  the  toboggan  slide,  we  return  to  the 
hotel,  and  sadly  pack  up  our  badge-covered 
blanket  suits,  and  become  ordinary  everyday 
citizens. 

As  we  glide  out  of  the  handsome  depot  the 
clouds  break,  and  for  the  first  time  since  our 
arrival  the  sun  shines,  but  the  wind  still  blows 
an  icy  gale  and  the  snow  drifts  badly.  "Good- 
bye, hospitable  snow  shoers  !  We  found  our 
winter  and  had  a  royal  good  time  !"  And  one 
of  our  members  murmured,  "Good-bye,  mer- 
maid ! "  but  what  he  meant  we  do  not  know. 

Wakeman  Holberton. 


PHOTOGRAPHING    RIFLE    BULLETS. 

The  interesting  process  of  photographing  rifle 
bullets  in  motion,  by  means  of  the  electric  light, 
presents  some  remarkable  phenomena,  judging 
from  the  experiments  made  by  Mach,  the  Aus- 
trian chemist.  In  this  operation  his  plan  is  to 
illumine  the  bullet  by  letting  it  break  an  electric 
current  formed,  but  the  velocity  of  the  bullet 
must  exceed  that  of  sound,  in  order  that  the 
conditions  of  the  air  before  and  behind  the  pro- 
jectile can  be  shown.  After  various  experi- 
ments he  succeeded  in  his  efforts  to  photograph 
projectiles  fired  by  Wernal  and  Jurde  guns,  hav- 
ing respectively  an  initial  velocity  of  438  and  530 
metres  per  second.  The  photographs  obtained 
in  this  manner  showed  an  air  formation  in  front 
of  the  bullet  having  the  form  of  a  hyperbole, 
while  behind  it  almost  a  vacuum  was  formed, 
in  which,  when  the  initial  velocity  was  very 
great,  there  were  some  curious  spiral  motions. 
From  the  description  given,  there  appeared 
from  these  photographs  to  be  a  great  similarity 
between  the  motion  of  a  body  through  the  water 
and  that  of  a  projectile  through  the  air. 


Just  at  present  that  far-off  country,  Australia, 
is  receiving  a  great  deal  of  attention.  The  daily 
papers  and  the  magazines  contain  articles  of 
more  or  less  merit  describing  adventures  and 
such  sports  as  more  especially  struck  the  fancy 
of  the  beholders.  Numerous  books  on  the  sub- 
ject have  also  seen  the  light  of  day.  Among 
them  is  one  which  will  interest  various  classes 
of  readers.  As  a  bit  of  description  of  a  portion 
of  Australia  of  which  little  is  known  it  com- 
pares well  with  other  more  pretentious  efforts. 
To  the  colonist  in  prospectu — he  will  generally 
be  an  Englishman,  for  Americans  have  still  too 
many  bonanzas  in  their  own  country  to  explore 
— the  book  gives  valuable  information.  "The 
New  Chum  in  the  Queensland  Bush,"  by  Wal- 
ter S.  S.  Tyrwhitt,  tells  in  a  very  simple  but  en- 
tertaining way  about  the  life,  the  manners  and 
the  rewards  of  a  colonist  in  the  Bush.  It  has 
been  the  fashion  for  a  number  of  years  to  speak 
of  Australia  as  the  land  of  promise,  just  as 
America  was  at  one  time  and  is  still,  it  is  to  be 
feared.  Others  were  directed  to  go  to  that  re- 
gion in  search  of  health  and  strength.  The 
author  rather  discourages  those  who  have  hith- 
erto been  inclined  to  place  much  confidence 
in  these  reports.  He  declares  that  Queensland 
offers  no  inducements  to  those  anxious  to  ac- 
quire wealth  rapidly.  To  such  as  like  hard 
work,  are  accustomed  to  privations  and  are 
steady,  opportunities  will  present  themselves. 
Perhaps  the  laborer  and  the  artisan  stand  better 
chances  than  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  If 
you  are  sharp  no  doubt  you  have  a  better  pros- 
pect of  getting  on  in  the  colonies,  but  sharp  you 
must  be,  as  a  needle.  [W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  Lon- 
don.] 

While  many  of  us  would  hardly  care  to  go 
from  England  "To  Gibraltar  and  Back  in  an 
Eighteen  Tonner,"  particularly  in  the  early 
spring  when  storms  are  frequent  and  waves 
run  high — and  don't  they  come  up  in  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  ! — we  still  read  with  pleasure  the  ac- 
count of  such  a  trip  "by  one  of  the  crew." 
The  yacht  Chiripa  is  a  staunch  boat  indeed  to 
have  weathered  the  many  gales  without  mishap 
and  have  carried  her  passengers  2,800  miles 
safely.  As  our  friend  of  the  crew  tells  us  in  the 
preface,  a  brief  account  of  the  trip  first  appeared 
in  the  form  of  a  magazine  article,  but  at  the 
express  wish  of  the  owner  of  the  Chiripa,  Mr. 
Corry,  it  was  given  more  permanent  form.  A 
number  of  very  good  illustrations  add  to  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  volume.     [W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.] 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  are  publishing  a  series 
of  historical  studies,  intended  to  present,  in  a 
lucid  manner,  the  stories  of  the  different  nations 
that  have  attained  prominence  in  history.  In 
the  "Story  of  the  Nations"  series,  the  volume 


devoted  to  Mexico,  which  has  lately  appeared, 
was,  perhaps,  a  very  difficult  book  to  write. 
During  the  last  twenty  years  investigators  of 
the  extant  monuments  have  convinced  them- 
selves that  the  high  degree  of  civilization  which 
the  Spanish  conquerors  speak  of  as  encounter- 
ing probably  never  existed.  So  it  comes  to  be 
a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  in  writing  about 
Mexico,  to  discriminate  between  what  has  been 
hitherto  accepted  as  true,  such  as  Prescott's  de- 
scriptions, for  instance,  and  the  results  of  modern 
investigations.  The  author,  Miss  Susan  Hale, 
is  not  always  successful  in  making  these  distinc- 
tions, and  at  times  she  is  also  rather  careless 
in  her  groupings  of  generalizations.  While  the 
Garden  of  Eden  doubtless  expressed  a  vision  of 
a  happy  past,  the  Elysian  Fields,  if  they  refer  to 
anything,  refer  to  a  happy  future.  However, 
all  through  the  book  is  ample  evidence  of  pains- 
taking work,  and  a  perusal  of  the  pages  of  "  The 
Story  of  Mexico"  cannot  result  otherwise  than 
in  profit  to  the  reader. 

The  same  publishers  have  been  issuing,  in  a 
very  neat  form,  "  Questions  of  the  Day,"  and 
in  the  volume  before  us,  which  bears  the  num- 
ber 56,  E.  J.  Donnell  discusses  "  The  Outlines  of 
a  New  Science,"  being  a  lecture  delivered  be- 
fore the  Reform  Club  in  October  of  last  year. 
In  a  brief  manner  the  author  argues  for  the 
need  of  a  recognition  of  the  scientific  basis  of 
political  economy.  He  also  argues,  from  his 
point  of  view,  for  a  modification,  if  not  a  total 
removal,  of  the  present  tariff,  and,  in  conclusion, 
asks  his  readers  to  thoughtfully  and  carefully 
consider  in  all  its  details  this  important  question. 
In  no  way  can  they  show  their  loyalty  to  their 
country  more  conclusively. 

With  the  return  of  spring  the  thoughts  of 
many  run  to  fishing.  Those  not  yet  provided 
with  rods  and  lines,  and  such  other  implements 
as  the  fisherman  needs,  as  well  as  those  who 
would  discard  old  tackle  for  newer  inventions, 
will  do  well  to  look  through  the  catalogue  issued 
by  Thos.  H.  Chubb,  Post  Mills,  Vt.  In  it  they 
will  find  enumerated  all  the  latest  things  in  rods, 
hooks,  bait  and  whatever  a  fisherman  needs  for 
a  complete  outfit. 

That  bicycling  as  a  pastime  has  firmly  estab- 
lished itself  in  the  favor  of  the  public  is  fully 
proved  by  the  announcement  which  the  Pope 
Manufacturing  Company  make  in  their  cata- 
logue for  1889.  The  firm  has  been  in  existence 
for  twelve  years,  in  which  time  wonderful  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  the  construction  of  the 
"  silent  steed."  The  Columbia  Light  Roadster 
for  1889  is  a  beautiful  machine,  light  in  point  of 
weight,  strong  in  construction.  The  other  makes 
of  bicycles  are  well  known. 


OUR  THEATRICAL  PLAYGROUND. 


THE   BROADWAY   THEATRE. 

When  Mrs.  Burnett's  delightful  story  of  "  Lit- 
tle Lord  Fauntleroy  "  first  appeared  in  book  form 
it  met  with  a  hearty  and  well-deserved  recep- 
tion. It  was  such  a  dainty,  poetical  production, 
and  so  unlike  anything  that  had  appeared  in  a 
long  while,  that  it  tock  our  hearts  by  storm. 
Naturally  it  fascinated  the  children,  but  older 
people  found  much  to  interest  and  charm 
them  as  well.  The  interest  evinced  in  it 
drew  attention  to  the  possibility  of  dramatizing 
Lord  Fauntleroy  and  soon  from  the  stage  the 
little  lord  continued  to  win  hearts.  The  first 
production  of  the  play  occurred  in  England, 
where  it  was  favorably  received.  In  this  coun- 
try it  was  first  produced  in  Boston  and  at  once 
scored  a  success.  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  made  his 
bow  before  a  New  York  audience  early  in  De- 
cember. Two  months  have  passed  and  more, 
and  still  he  continues  to  delight  the  large  audi- 
ences which  nightly  gather  to  see  him,  and  the 
end  of  his  reign  is  not  yet. 

The  success  of  the  play  is  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  very  great  popularity  the  book 
had  gained.  But  it  is  also  due  to  the  remark- 
able child  genius  which  the  play  has  brought  to 
public  notice.  Little  Elsie  Leslie  assumes  the 
character  of  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  and  invests 
it  with  a  grace  and  a  realism  which  are  simply 
astonishing.  That  a  mere  child  can  assume  the 
burden  of  the  leading  role  is  certainly  a  matter 
of  interest ;  when,  in  addition,  a  child  of  Elsie's 
years  exhibits  rare  dramatic  talent  and,  with  all 
the  praise  and  applause  that  are  showered  upon 
her  for  her  good  qualities,  remains  modest  and 
apparently  unconscious,  it  becomes  noteworthy. 
The  little  actress  plays  her  part  with  so  much 
true  art,  and  withal  is  so  simple  in  her  ways, 
that,  if  one  is  to  judge  by  the  present  promises, 
she  has  a  bright  future  before  her.  She  is, 
however,  not  a  stranger  to  the  stage.  For  a 
time  she  played  with  Mr.  Jefferson  and  more 
recently  she  was  seen  in    "  Editha's   Burglar." 

Perhaps  no  class  of  theatre  goers  have  taken 
such  an  interest  in  the  play  as  the  children  of 
Miss  Leslie's  own  age.  To  them  the  Broadway 
Theatre  has  become  a  Mecca.  Their  parents 
and  friends  have  been  not  unwilling  compan- 
ions on  these  pilgrimages,  and  it  has  probably 
been  of  benefit  to  them  all.  The  little  children 
have  had  an  example  of  affection,  submission 
and  courage  ;  those  of  a  larger  growth  have 
been  taught  the  lesson  of  forbearance. 

daly's  theatre. 

In  the  full  tide  of  success  "The  Inconstant" 
at  Daly's  Theatre  was  taken  off  to  make  way 
for  Mr.  Daly's  adaptation  from  the  German  of 
a  play  by  Von  Schonthau.  "An  International 
Match  "  is  hardly  up  to  the  usual  merit  of  plays 
which  habitues  of  this  popular  theatre  are  wont 
to  look  for.  Its  weakness  is  made  apparent  by 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Daly's  company  barely  suc- 
ceeded on  the  opening  night  in  evoking  an  out- 
burst of  genuine  applause.  Even  with  this 
drawback  it  is  a  treat  to  see  Mr.  Daly's  players. 
Their  efforts  alone  will  do  much  to  make  a  suc- 
cess of  the  play,  which  but  for  them  would  be  a 


failure.  The  stage  setting  is  exceedingly  good. 
No  better  interiors  have  ever  been  shown  on 
any  metropolitan  stage.  The  costumes  are  mag- 
nificent. These  factors,  together  with  Mr.  Daly's 
well-known  skill  in  adapting  his  plays  to  the 
wants  of  his  patrons,  will  keep  "An  Interna- 
tional Match  "  on  the  stage  for  some  time. 

MADISON   SQUARE  THEATRE. 

One  of  the  season's  successes  is  "Captain 
Swift"  at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre.  The 
author,  Mr.  Haddon  Chambers,  has  produced  a 
play  which  is  bold  and  unconventional.  This 
may  account,  in  part,  for  its  continued  success. 
For  the  presentation  of  the  play  Mr.  Palmer  has 
brought  out  the  very  cream  of  his  excellent  com- 
pany, and  the  result  is  a  credit  to  manager  and 
players  alike.  It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  if  a 
stronger  cast  could  have  been  collected  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Maurice  Barrymore  plays  the  part  of 
Captain  Swift  with  a  dash  and  vigor  which  are 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  that  excellent  young 
actor.  Mr.  Barrymore's  earnestness  makes  him 
impressive,  and  he  is  favored  with  a  figure 
which  lends  force  to  everything  he  attempts. 
Mrs.  Agnes  Booth,  in  the  rQle  of  Mrs.  Seabrook, 
is  unusually  strong,  and  her  acting  is  especially 
admirable  in  the  impressive  scene  in  which  she 
takes  leave  of  her  son.  Her  work  may  be 
classed  among  the  best  she  has  done  in  recent 
years.  Among  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
pany Miss  Annie  Russell  and  Miss  Marie  Bur- 
roughs are  excellent  in  their  parts,  while  Mr. 
Frederic  Robinson  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Stoddart  do 
conscientious  work.  The  success  of  the  play  is 
evident  since  after  a  run  of  more  than  eight 
weeks  interest  in  it  is  unabated,  as  the  large 
audiences  prove  conclusively. 

amberg's  theatre. 

The  large  German  population  of  this  city  is 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the  new  theatre  which 
Mr.  Amberg  has  recently  opened.  For  years 
the  Thalia  was  the  only  place  where  German 
plays  were  produced,  if  we  except  several  some- 
what unsuccessful  attempts  at  the  Star  and  the 
theatre  which  is  now  known  as  Tony  Pastor's. 
But,  with  the  general  exodus  of  patrons  to 
the  upper  portions  of  the  city,  it  became  some- 
thing of  a  task  to  go  to  the  lower  Bowery  in  the 
evening.  This  difficulty  has  been  obviated  by 
Mr.  Amberg,  whose  splendid  house,  at  Irving 
place  and  Fifteenth  street,  has  already  secured 
a  large  share  of  commendation  and  the  sub- 
stantial support  of  his  patrons.  This  is  due  in 
part  to  the  accommodations  which  the  house 
offers.  In  much  larger  measure  is  it  due,  how- 
ever, to  the  company  which  he  has  secured.  As 
a  rule,  German  theatrical  companies  are  made 
up  of  versatile  players.  This  is  necessary  from 
the  fact  that  plays  are  rarely  staged  for  a  long 
run.  It  would  be  suicidal  to  run  a  play  for  a 
length  of  time  when  the  clientele  upon  which 
the  management  has  to  draw  is  limited.  By 
arranging  for  frequent  "  Gastspiele"  by  promi- 
nent stars  from  the  Fatherland,  Mr.  Amberg 
succeeds  in  keeping  up  an  interest  in  the  pro- 
duction of  German  plays. 


"LOVE-GAME." 

The  grassy  plat 

Is  smooth  and  flat, 
Our  balls  and  racquets  bright  and  new  ; 

The  snowy  net 

Is  firmly  set, 
The  courts  are  cleanly  cut  and  true. 

Now,  let  me  serve, 

I'll  try  a  curve 
It  took  me  many  days  to  learn. 

All  ready — -play  ! 

What  do  you  say 
To  that?     A  "fault?"     Well,  one  more  turn. 

All  ready— play  ! 

Is  that  the  way 
Those  fair,  unskillful  girls  return 

My  clever  serve — 

My  fancy  curve, 
It  took  so  many  days  to  learn  ? 

What  can  it  mean  ? 

Well,  Love-Fifteen. 
That's  nothing.     Now,  you  girls,  look  out ! 

All  ready — play  ! 

Again  ?  Dismay  ! 
What  are  those  crazy  balls  about  ? 

Love-Thirty.     Now 

I'll  show  them  how 
Athletic  men  can  spin  a  ball 

Straight  to  the  court. 

See  !  here's  the  sort — 
Right  in  the  net  !     Confound  it  all ! 

The  witch  !     She  knows 

Her  graceful  pose 
And  beamy  eyes  disturb  my  aim. 

Love-Forty.     Well, 

The  next  will  tell. 
'Tis  played — I'm  in  the  net — Love-Game. 


— Edward  P.  Jackson. 
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m 

HERE  shall  we  go  until 
Monday  ?  That  was  the 
question  before  us.  -We 
had  had  a  long  spell  of 
London  dust,  London 
heat  and  London  toil. 
The  ordinary  resorts  were  not  only  famil- 
iar but  crowded,  for  it  was  August.  "  Let 
us  go  over  to  Antwerp  !  We  can  have 
forty-eight  hours  in  the  century  before 
last  and  be  back  on  Monday  night."  No 
sooner  said  than  begun,  for  we  had  yet 
time  to  catch  the  evening  8  o'clock  train 
of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  from  Liver- 
pool street  that  would  land  us  on  the 
Parkstone  quay  at  Harwich  in  time  for 
the  night  boat  across,  and  by  the  morn- 
ing's breakfast  we  should  be  gliding  on 
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the  silvery  Scheldt.  And  so  we  found 
ourselves,  on  a  beautiful  Sunday  morning 
in  August,  watching  the  dim  and  distant 
fragments  of  Antwerp's  sky  line  rise  out 
of  the  waters  into  view.  First  the  cathe- 
dral spire  ;  then  other  spires  ;  by  degrees 
the  base  broadens  out  ;  you  turn  the  last 
of  the  river's  bends  more  suddenly  than 
you  are  expecting  and  there  before  you 
are  the  quays  of  the  Mother  of  Com- 
merce, backed  by  all  the  architectural 
wealth  of  Antwerp,  faced  by  the  glitter- 
ing waters  of  the  Scheldt,  and  margined 
on  the  opposite  side  by  an  endless  green 
plain.  The  high  pitched  roofs,  the  crow's- 
steps  gables,  the  many  dormers  and  the 
florid  fronts  of  the  residences  of  Ant- 
werp's merchant  princes  in  its  prime  look 
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down  on  the  evidences  of  its  modern 
commercial  resurrection. 

But  we  are  at  the  landing  stage.  For 
some  minutes  past  coats  have  been  but- 
toning up  in  all  directions ;  slouch  hats 
have  disappeared  in  capacious  pockets ; 
there  has  been  diving  down  into  this 
cabin,  popping  out  of  that  ;  the  impedi- 
menta of  travel  have  been  gathered  to- 
gether, and  the  passengers  have  been  con- 
gregating in  a  queue  where  the  gangway 
will  be  let  down.  With  a  shout  and  a 
haul  it  is  done,  and  with  it  Babel  is  let 
loose.  "  Hotel  de  St.  Antoine  !  "  "  Hotel  de 
l'Europe  !  "  and  all  the  hotels  in  Christen- 
dom seem  to  be  yelled  out  with  increas- 
ing noise  and  vociferation,  when,  to  add 
to  the  horrors  of  the  sounds  or  to  drown 
them,  our  engineer  lets  off  the  steam  and 
Vesuvius  in  explosion  could  not  make  a 
more  deafening,  hissing  roar.  Surely,  at  a 
moment  when  everybody  is  asking  every- 
body else  some  question,  and  when  nearly 
everybody  is  talking  or  listening  to  a 
language  they  are  little  acquainted  with, 
some  less  noisy  expedient  to  let  all  Ant- 
werp know  that  the  good  ship  Cambridge 
is  safely  at  the  quay  might  be  devised. 

We  avoided  being  torn  with  distracting 
doubts  or  opposing  claqueurs  by  the  sim- 
plest possible  expedient  of  selecting  a  pre- 


determined place,  the  Hotel  de  l'Europe, 
and  there  waiting  at  the  landing  stage  is 
the  hotel  "  bus,"  with  the  unmistakable 
lettering  of  that  well-recommended  hostel- 
ry. But  it  needed  all  the  strength  of  a  good 
recommendation  to  save  its  character,  for 
of  all  the  sorry,  ramshackle  representa- 
tives surely  the  "bus"  of  the  Hotel  de 
l'Europe  bears  the  palm.  Only  once  had 
we  ever  seen  any  near  approach  to  it,  and 
that  was  the  prairie  coach  at  Buffalo 
Bill's  entertainment,  which  looked  as  if  it 
had  indeed  been  out  in  the  "Wild  West  " 
and  through  some  rough  usage.  The 
hotel  bus  was  first  cousin  to  it.  When  it 
was  built  and  when  it  last  felt  the  sensa- 
tion of  a  paint  brush  were  problems  lost 
in  the  obscurity  of  antiquity.  If  this  can 
be  said  of  the  vehicle,  what  can  be  said  of 
its  two  sorry-look  ng  hacks  except  that 
they  must  have  been  "  returned  empties  " 
from  the  Egyptian  campaign.  There  was 
nothing  about  them  solid  but  their  collars, 
and,  as  if  to  effect  a  balance  of  nature, 
these  were  of  a  bulk  to  put  the  English 
agricultural  horse  collar  to  shame.  Of 
other  harness  they  were  innocent,  for, 
beyond  two  jingling  bells  and  two  cart 
ropes  for  traces,  they  had  none. 

The  ladies  safely  ensconced  inside,  five 
of  us  took  the  outside  seats,  the  one  by 
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the  coachman  very 
low  over  the  horses 
haunches,  and  four 
of  us  perched  high 
above  on  the  seat 
behind.  I  say  seat, 
but  seat  does  not  do 
justice  to  that  peril- 
ous position.  It  was 
not  a  seat — it  was  a 
board  with  a  gentle 
inclination  forward, 
shiny  by  con- 
s  t  a  n  t  use, 
without  a  n 
atom  of  back 
rest,  and  just 
high  enough 
for  your  feet  (| 
t  o  reach  a 
covering  o  f 
well-worn, 


habit,  I  know  not,  these  same  rickety  nags  went  over 
the  ground  to  a  tune  that  made  every  bone  in  your 
skin  jolt  in  its  socket,  and  created  an  apprehension 
of  a  sudden  and  tragic  termination  to  your  trip 
such  as  the  terrors  of  the  deep  had  failed  to  in- 
spire. However,  if  the  horses  seemed  rushing  from 
or  to  Bedlam,  what  on  earth  was  happening  in  the 
adjacent  streets  ?  At  every  corner  small,  anxious 
and  excited  groups  were  craning  their  necks  in 
eager  expectation,  when,  sudden  as  lightning,  there 
would  swirl  round  the  corner  a  wild,  disheveled 
man,  apparently  bereft  of  reason,  and  certainly 
bereft   of    nearly  all   his  clothes,  his  head  thrown 

back,  his  whole  form 
strained  to  the  utmost 
pitch,  and  in  his  teeth 
a  pendent  bag.  Quick 
as  thought  out  of  an 
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slippery  zinc.  Reader,  did  you  ever  ride 
on  ice  over  a  newly-ploughed  field  ?  If 
not,  try  to  do  so,  and  then  you  may  come 
near  conceiving  the  sensation  of  riding  a 
box  seat  on  the  Antwerp  bus  over  the 
Antwerp  pebbles.  But,  sorry  as  the  turn- 
out looked,  and  sorrier  still  the  beasts  of 
burden  in  it,  marvelous  to  relate,  whether 
from  fear  that  if  they  stopped  they  must 
stumble  from  exhaustion,  or  whether  from 


adjacent  door  would  shoot  another  such 
an  unkempt,  and  snatching  the  bag  would 
mouth  it  also  and  sprint  away  across 
the  road  to  disappear  in  the  street  oppo- 
site, leaving  the  gaping  group  to  watch 
his  almost  magical  disappearance.  Num- 
bers of  these  we  saw  in  inexplicable  chase, 
and  sorely  we  were  puzzled.  Were  they 
fleeing  to  the  City  of  Refuge,  or  were  they 
dervishes   on    the   rampage    in   the    dog 
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days  ?  After  much  speculation  we  made 
out  that  it  was  some  pigeon  flying  and 
catching  competition,  the  first  who  ar- 
rived at  a  stated  rendezvous,  the  happy 
possessor  of  the  first  delivered  pigeon 
being  the  recipient  of  the  hard-won  first 
prize. 

The  Hotel  de  l'Europe  survived  the 
evil  impression  of  its  bus,  and  fully  justi- 
fied its  selection  as  our  temporary  home. 

We  were  henceforth  free.  It  was  a 
Sunday  morning  of  sunshine,  with  just  the 
suggestion  of,  it  might  be,  a  few  heat 
drops  of  rain,  and  we  had  all  the  world  of 
Antwerp  where  to  roam. 

Now,  how  shall  we  describe  this  Belgian 
Sunday  ?  By  nega- 
tives it  would  b  e 
easy — in  gross  it  was 
everything  which  an 
English  Sunday  is 
not.  Whether  it  be 
better  or  worse  is  a 
matter  which  each 
must  determine  for 
him  or  her  self  after 
seeing  both.  The 
premises  cannot  be 
disputed  ;  it  was  the 
negative  of  every- 
thing English.  For 
instance,  in  Eng- 
land, in  a  city  and 
port  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  Antwerp, 
the  greater  part  of 
the  lower  laboring 
classes  would  spend 
their  morning  in  the 
toil-stained  clothes 
of  the  week,  with  the 
added  luxury  of  not 
doing  up  their  shoe 
laces!  Here, washed 

and  prim,  they  don  the  simple,  clean, 
blue  blouse  and  black  silk  cap,  void  of 
spot  or  blemish  of  the  toil  of  the  week. 
In  England  such  women  as  dressed  them- 
selves for  walking  abroad  would  have 
had  the  very  best  and  tawdriest  of  bon- 
nets and  the  latest  fashioned  mantle  she 
could  afford.  Here  they  have  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  Bareheaded  they 
are,  in  serge  dresses  only.  In  England 
they  would  troll  through  the  dust  four 
inches  of  their  skirts  ;  here  they  exhibit 
four  inches  of  their  ankles.  In  Eng- 
land sullen,  louty  groups  of  men  would 
blaspheme  the  church  they  never  enter 
and  the  laws  which  condemn  them  to  ac- 
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cumulating  a  thirst  until  after  divine  ser- 
vice ;  here  the  churches  and  the  public 
houses  are  both  open  all  the  day.  The 
divergencies  might  be  continued  ad  infini- 
tum, but  let  us  escape  from  these  nega- 
tive generalities  and  what  a  scene  is 
presented  by  the  Place  Verte,  this  veri- 
table green  of  which  our  hotel  forms  the 
southwest  corner  —  green  its  name  im- 
ports it  Originally  was  ;  green  it  still  re- 
mains, for  though  not  "  with  verdure 
clad,"  it  is  with  verdure  decked,  and  it  is 
from  amidst  the  freshness  of  welcome 
shade  that  the  graceful  bandstand  at  one 
end  and  the  statue  of  Antwerp's  patron  saint 
in  art,  Rubens,  rise  into  the  sun.  Beyond 
and  around  these 
rise  on  all  sides  the 
quaintly  gabled, 
white-painted 
house  of  the  square, 
beyond  which  rises, 
on  the  whole  of  the 
northern  side,  Ant- 
werp's architectural 
glory,  the  Cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame. 
It  is  no  figure  of 
speech  to  say  this 
noble  pile  rises 
above  the  adjacent 
square,  for  it  literal- 
ly dominates  it. 
Chancel  and  tran- 
sept stand  in  bulk 
above  the  house- 
roof  lines,  while 
with  telescopic  grad- 
i  n  g  and  lace-like 
lightness  its  spire 
tapers  heavenward 
with  wondrous 
grace.  Salisbury's 
spire  gathers  its  sub- 
jacent aisles  and  leads  them  lightly  to  the 
sky  ;  but  Salisbury's  spire,  lovely  though  it 
be,  perforins  not  the  majestic,  artistic  func- 
tion of  Antwerp's.  Salisbury's  gathers 
the  whole  cathedral  to  a  point  from  a 
matchless  plain  of  grass  ;  Antwerp's  lifts 
the  adjacent  mass  from  among  the  bar- 
nacle-like city  houses,  and  with  rocket 
spring  draws  the  huge  mass  with  a  sweep 
into  the  ethereal. 

Soft  and  soothing  as  its  graded  and 
lace-like  outline  is  to  the  eye,  so  to  the 
ear  is  the  softness  of  its  silver-toned 
chimes.  How  gently  the  notes  reach  you 
far  away  down  on  the  square  below  !  How 
witchingly  they  travel  from   you   on  the 
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passing  breeze  !  How  subtly  they  seem 
designed  to  tone  the  mind  for  entrance 
into  the  sacred  edifice  !  You  enter  by  the 
southern  door,  and  there,  crowded  and 
brilliant,  are  representatives  of  every  class 
of  Belgium's  citizens.  A  service  is  pro- 
gressing In  the  furthermost  recesses  of 
the  chancel  ;  you  can  hear  the  chanting 
priest  and  the  tinkling  bell,  marking  the 
approach  or  accomplishment  of  some 
sacred  act,  and  whatever  its  spiritual 
effect  may  be,  of  which  we  were  no  judges, 
no  one  can  deny  that  it  was  popular,  in- 
teresting and  keenly  appreciated.  To  us, 
who  could  under  the  circumstances  look 
upon  it  only  as  an  artistic  spectacle,  it 
was  impressive  and  imposing  to  a  very 
high  degree.  Language  fails  to  repro- 
duce even  a  faint  shadow  of  it.  Music 
and  mystery,  voices  and  vestures,  appealed 
to  the  artistic  and  to  the  mystic  feelings 
of  gentle  and  simple  alike,  and  when  the 
procession,  which  in  more  opportune 
weather  would  have  been  mainly  outside, 
moved  from  the  high  altar  down  the 
spacious  nave,  who  shall  describe  its 
glamour  ?  Color  and  sound,  the  em- 
blazoned emblem  and  the  wafting  incense, 
the  long,  low  chant,  the  glittering  ban- 
ners, the  waving  lights,  the  tinkling  cym- 
bals and  the  traditionary  relic — all  were 
there.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  to  an 
art-inspired  people  it  should  most  power- 
fully appeal  ? 

Whatever  other  lesson  their  religious 
ceremonials  may  teach  the  people,-  one 
thing  is  quite  clear — they  have  the  most 
profound  belief,  with  Dr.  Watts,  that 

Religion  never  was  designed 
To  make  our  pleasures  less, 

for  from  the  cathedral  to  the  Place 
Verte  takes  you  at  a  step  from  grave  to 
gay.  The  sixty-five  bells  in  the  cathedral 
tower  are  tinkling  a  lively  carillon  ;  the 
bandstand  among  the  trees  is  occupied 
by  a  band  discoursing,  with  precision  and 
faultless  finish,  the  familiar  music  of  "  La 
Fille  de  Madame  Angot,"  while  all  around 
is  heard  the  rippling  laughter  of  children 
delighted  with  their  new  purchases  of 
gaily-colored  balloons  and  other  knick- 
knacks  delightful  to  the  little  mind.  The 
cafes  are  exercising  their,  to  us,  amazing 
privilege  of  annexing  not  only  every  inch 
of  the  pavement  opposite  their  respective 
fronts,  but  overflowing  half  the  road,  and, 
as  in  this  place  the  cafes  are  numerous 
and  sometimes  adjacent  for  some  length, 
the  pedestrian  and  equestrian  are  limited 


to  a  degree  which  indicates  that  the  cafe" 
haunter  is  sufficiently  numerous  and  there- 
by sufficiently  powerful  to  say  to  the  more 
ambitious  carriage  occupant,  in  the  words 
of  the  nursery  doggerel, 

I'm  the  King  of  the  Castle — 
Get  off,  you  dirty  rascal  ! 

In  every  cupboard  there  is  a  skeleton, 
and  the  fly  in  the  honey  at  length  came  to 
us  on  this  particular  morning  in  the  shape  of 
a  bell — "only  one,"  but  such  a  one,  and 
it  rang  in  such  a  way  !  The  other  sixty- 
five  bells  of  the  cathedral  are  bells  of 
simple  proportions  and  much  sweetness. 
They  are  rung  or  sounded  six  times  in 
every  hour.  This  bell,  "the  demon  bell," 
takes  sixteen  men  to  ring  it,  and — for  this 
mercy  be  thankful,  ye  men  and  women  of 
Antwerp — is  rung  only  four  or  five  times 
in  a  year.  Ringing  conveys  no  adequate 
description.  It  was  not  ringing.  Ring- 
ing gives  a  definite  note.  This  sound  was 
a  disturbing,  never-ending  boom,  booom, 
boooom  ! — every  boom  with  more  and  more 
o's  in  it.  Has  any  reader  ever  stayed  in 
a  house  where  the  dinner  gong  was  hung 
in  a  rather  empty  hall,  where  the  pas- 
sages were  stone  paved,  and  the  satellite 
whose  duty  it  was  to  sound  the  gong 
gradually  filled  the  air  with  its  vibrations 
till  sound  seemed  to  compass  you  round 
on  every  side  and  finally  to  fill  you  ?  If 
you  have,  you  know  what  is  meant ;  if 
not,  you  cannot  imagine  it.  Well,  this 
demon  bell  was  like  "Big  Ben"  of  West- 
minster turned  into  a  gong  and  pum- 
meled  by  sixteen  maniacs.  While  it  lasted 
it  dominated  the  whole  place,  and  was  the 
booming  background  of  every  other  sound  ; 
when  it  ceased  it  was  like  what  turning 
off  the  mill  wheel  is  to  a  fisherman — the 
ripples  slowly  sink  into  the  placid  surface 
of  the  pool,  and  all  is  supernaturally,  sooth- 
ingly quiet. 

Lunch  and  the  morning's  incidents  dis- 
cussed, we  were  again  on  the  move,  and 
in  this  city  of  short  distances  it  is  but  a 
stroll  to  the  Place  de  Vendredi,  wherein 
stands  the  Musee  de  Plantin,  though 
why  they  should  call  it  a  museum,  good- 
ness knows.  One  might  as  well  call  Hat- 
field or  Haddon  Hall  museums  In  the 
ordinary  sense  it  is  not  a  museum.  It  is 
the  former  residence,  printing  office  and 
stock  of  Plantin  &  Moretus,  who  and 
whose  predecessors  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness of  printers  and  publishers  here  from 
the  earliest  periods  of  the  printing  art 
until   modern  times,  and  who   finally  dis- 
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posed  of  it  to  the  state.  And  what  a  col- 
lection therein  is  !  It  is  unique;  just  as 
if  two  hundred  years  ago  the  whole  staff 
had  gone  off  on  their  annual  "  wayze- 
goose  "  and  never  returned.  Here  is  the 
closet  and  study  of  their  learned  reader 
and  editor,  Justus  Lipsius,  with  his  well- 
thumbed  volumes  ;  there  is  the  closet 
where  the  proof  sheets  were  corrected  ; 
on  this  desk  is  the  open  daybook  of  the 
period,  with  candlestick  and  snuffers  ;  on 
that  the  ink  pot  and  its  never-absent 
sandbox  for  drying  up  the  superfluous  ink 
in  the  days  which  were  innocent  of  blotting 
paper  ;  on  these  pegs- hang  the  invoices  of 
the  day  ;  in  that  press  is  the  paper  of  the 
period  ready  to  be  given  out  ;  in  this  room 
row  upon  row  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  famil- 
iar partitioned  type 
case  ;  in  that,  presses 
of  antique  form, 
bright  with  the  use 
of  centuries,  and  roll- 
ers which  would 
break  the  heart  and 
vex  the  soul  of  our 
pampered  and  mach- 
ine-helped moderns  ; 
here  are  designs  for 
engravings,  there  are 


the  copper  plates  up- 
on which  they  were 
engraved  ;  this  wall 
is  decorated  with 
"  proofs  before  let- 
ters ; "  that  is  cov- 
ered with  specimen 
volumes  of  these  me- 
diaeval printers'  art  ; 
this  floor  is  devoted 
to  one  department, 
that  to  another; 
here  is  the  binder's 
there  the  type  was  cast  ;  here  is  the 
crucible  and  furnace,  there  the  anvil 
and  the  hammer  ;  and  all  under  the  mas- 
ter's eye  ;  no  daily  express  up  and  back 
to  Brighton,  while  the  factory  spins  its 
own  way  in  the  slums  of  Southwark.  Oh, 
no  !  nothing  of  the  sort !  A  goodly  quad- 
rangle of  goodly  rooms  and  a  gallery  of 
doors  giving  the  master  free  access  at  all 
times,  by  day  or  night,  from  his  residence 
to  all  parts.  And  what  a  residence  !  What 
work  !  what  material !  what  designing  ! 
Ah,  me  !  it  makes  one  blush  for  these 
days  of  progress — progress  ?  yes,  in  some 
things  like  the  crab,  backward.  Here  are 
no  Norwegian  doors,  thin  as  a  wafer  and 
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skill    displayed  ; 


shrunken  as  a  gourd,  but  good,  solid  slabs 
of  wood,  mitred  as  true  and  hanging  as 
free  as  the  day  they  were  first  fitted,  on 
hinges  of  hammered  iron  as  graceful  as 
they  are  useful.  Here  are  no  rickety, 
veneered  tables,  with  one  corner  lower 
than  the  other,  but  sound,  solid  ones,  set 
four  square,  with  legs  to  make  South  Ken- 
sington and  all  its  art  scholars  crazy.  I 
am  no  lover  of  the  old  because  it  is  old, 
or  of  the  antique  because  it  is  classic,  but 
when  I  see  good  work  honestly  done, 
when  every  detail  is  thoughtfully  and  lov- 
ingly worked  out,  whether  it  be  ancient  or 
modern,  it  warms  me,  and  here  in  this  sim- 
ple old  dwelling  house  of  a  simple  line  of 
tradesmen  I  find  it  everywhere.  The  locks, 
the  bolts,  the  bars, 
the  balusters,  the 
work  which  cannot 
escape  notice  and 
the  work  which  has 
to  be  looked  for, 
alike  bear  the  im- 
print of  honesty  and 
grace.  As  we  passed 
from  room  to  room 
— here  a  dining  room, 
there  a  study  ;  this  a 
bedroom,  that  a 
store,  and  we  saw 
the  grave  faces  of 
the  long  line  of  those 
who  had  lived  and 
worked  under  the 
house  motto, "Lahore 
et  Constantia,"  who 
had  lived  among  their 
work  and  workmen 
in  such  a  place,  one 
could  not  but  won- 
der whether  the  pro- 
gress which  requires 
acts  of  Parliament  to  enforce,  and  penal- 
ties to  insure  the  modern  printer  even 
the  air  he  breathes,  is  after  all  a  progress 
forward.  We  left  its  sunny,  vine-covered 
courtyard  with  regret  and  many  a  vow  to 
return  when  leisure  would  enable  us  to 
sketch  and  to  digest  its  riches. 

From  this  peaceful  scene  of  trade  and 
domestic  life,  where  everything  was  in  its 
ancient  place  of  use,  where  the  irons  by 
the  fireplace  and  the  figure  in  the  niche 
spoke  of  uneventful  repose,  we  went  to  the 
Castle  of  the  Inquisition,  the  Spanish 
Castle,  or  the  Steen  Prison,  for  by  these 
various  names  it  is  known,  where  all 
outwardly  is  suggestive  of  the  strife  of 
which    Antwerp    has   been   so    often    the 
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arena,  and  where  inside  everything  has 
got  out  of  its  place.  This,  too,  like  the 
Plantin,  is  a  museum,  ami  in  this  case  it  is 
literally  true,  and  such  a  museum  as  the 
eyes  of  mortal  man  never,  in  one  small 
building,  looked  on  before.  Surely,  it  con- 
tains the  loot  of  centuries  !  It  is  full,  the 
yard  is  full,  every  room  is  crammed,  the 


not  have  been  so  wonderful,  but  much  of 
it  was  the  most  beautiful  Gothic,  and  how 
it  got  piled  into  this  grim  old  castle  and 
where  it  could  have  been  gathered  from 
alike  staggered  us.  Presently,  as  we  after- 
ward learned,  this  grim  and  dilapidated 
old  fortress  is  to  be  enlarged  and  remod- 
eled, and  its  wondrous  wealth  made  more 
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staircases  are  lined  with  specimens,  the 
very  ceiling  is  hung  with  them,  and  the 
garrets  packed.  This  is  the  place  in  which 
to  have  the  wishing  cap.  What  would 
you  have  brought  to  you  ?  A  suit  of 
chain  armor  from  the  Crusades,  every  link 
hammered  and  riveted  ?  Presto  ! — it  is  in 
yonder  dark  corner,  scarcely  to  be  seen. 
What  would  you  next  ?  The  double- 
handed  sword  with  which  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu smote  the  sturdy  Englishers  at  Ro- 
chelle  ?  It  is  behind  this  door.  Oh,  needle- 
work you  prefer  !  and  quick  as  thought,  out 
of  this  window'  sill,  here  are  banners  and 
garments  of  every  hue  and  age.  You — 
you  prefer  carving,  do  you  ?  Look  here, 
my  friend,  did  you  ever  see  a  panel  like 
that  ?  Did  you  ever  see  a  corbel  like  this  ? 
Is  not  that  bedstead  lovely  ?  Has  the 
like  of  this  altar  rail  ever  been  seen  by 
you  before  ?  Here,  bend  your  back  and 
look  under  this  table — there's  ironwork  for 
you  !  Look  again  in  this  corner  cup- 
board— a  whole  bevy  of  little  wrought-iron 
coffers,  no  larger  than  a  cigar  box,  but  ex- 
quisite both  in  design  and  finish,  and  so 
on  and  so  on,  until  the  mind  ceases  to 
wonder  what  is  to  come  next  and  next.  It 
beggars  all  description  to  attempt  its  de- 
tails.    Had  it  been  Flemish  work  it  would 


available.  I  doubt  whether  it  will  then  be 
so  impressive  to  the  real  lover  of  the  an- 
tique as  it  is  now  in  its  dim,  wild,  and 
wonderful  confusion.  Of  the  building  it- 
self and  its  terrible  history  we  heard 
much  and  saw  somewhat,  but,  inasmuch  as 
there  have  become  encrusted  even  on  the 
Inquisition  some  exaggerations, it  is  as  well, 
on  this  point,  to  leave  the  general  reader 
to  his  general  knowledge.  Fox's  "  Book 
of  Martyrs "  may  be  very  instructive, 
but  it  is  not  the  sort  of  book  one  would 
choose  to  take  out  for  a  holiday  ramble. 
We  will  leave  the  scowling  exterior  to 
yield  up  its  history  to  those  who  diligently 
seek  it,  and  we  will  go  for  a  stroll  on  the 
promenade  by  the  river  side.  'Twas  a 
happy  thought  that  utilized  the  roofs  of 
the  wharf  sheds  along  the  quay  for  as 
fiat  and  pleasant  a  promenade  as  can  well 
be  imagined.  The  silent  Scheldt  lies  be- 
fore you  with  its  five  hundred  good  yards 
of  glittering  water  in  the  declining  sun, 
and  over  yonder,  mile  upon  mile,  lies  the 
Tete  de  Flandre,  that  sweeping  level 
plain  below  the  level  of  the  river,  up- 
on which  the  strategic  eye  of  Napoleon 
fell,  and  upon  which  he  designed  and 
worked  for  eight  years  to  build  a  city 
which    should    rival    London    as    a   com- 
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mercial  centre  and  Portsmouth  as  an  ar- 
senal. Probably  no  bit  of  land  in  Europe 
has  a  more  romantic  history  than  that 
same  fiat,  fen-like  sweep  of  pasture  land  op- 
posite, which'its  owners  have  not  even  hesi- 
tated, for  their  country's  sake,  to  blot  out 
of  existence  by  cutting  the  fen  bank  just 
over  yonder  and  letting  in  the  waters. 
Yes  !  the  phlegmatic  Dutchman  and  his 
Belgian  neighbor  have  had  their  share  of 
this  world's  hammering,  and  it  has  brought 
out  as,  after  all,  nothing  else  does  the 
spirit  of  their  sons.  Who  would  follow 
these  may  do  so,  with  greater  interest  than 
by  any  attempt  of  mine  to  impose  history 
into  this  chatty  stroll,  by  consulting  Mot- 
ley's "  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic  "  and 
his  "  United  Netherlands,"  with  which 
suggestion  we  discharge  history  from  our 
company. 

Dinner  by  this  time  demanded  serious 
attention,  for  however  much  the  mind  may 
be  enervated  by  two  such  musees  as 
we  had  seen,  the  faithful  stomach  has 
been  at  its  silent  work  and  needs  re- 
winding, and  where  shall  we  perform  this 
with  better  cheer  and  better  attention  than 
at  the  table  d'hote  of  the  Hotel  de 
l'Europe  ? 

Dinner  disposed  of,  a  chat  in  the  court- 
yard with  the  Prussian  porter  brings  us 
fresh  news  of  more  sights  yet  to  come. 
At  8  the  trade  societies  will  gather  on 
the  quay,  there  to  form  into  sections  and 
light  up  for  a  Feast  of  Lanterns  compe- 
tition, after  which  they  will  march  with 
their  bands  by  us  into  the  boulevards, 
where  they  will  be  judged  and  substantial 
money  prizes  will  be  awarded.  Here  was 
news  indeed,  and  to  the  quay  we  sauntered 
to  see  the  foregathering.  Sure  enough 
there  were  the  already  flashing  lights, 
dancing  like  will-o'-the-wisps,  and  gather- 
ing clans  in  all  directions  ;  but  no  noise, 
no  hustling,  no  horseplay  ;  everybody 
hastening  to  his  rendezvous  or  patiently 
awaiting  the  signal  which  would  wheel  his 
society  into  position  for  the  promenade. 
We  left  the  gathering  multitude  and  sought 
our  rooms,  from  which  we  should  have  a 
long  view  down  the  avenue  by  which  the 
procession  must  come.  No  sooner  ar- 
ranged than  needed,  for  far  away  down 
the  Rue  Renders  surely  there  must  al- 
ready be  the  head  of  the  procession  !  Yes, 
it  is !  The  roll  of  drum  and  clang  of 
trumpet  herald  the  coming  kaleidoscope — 
yes,  that  is  the  word  for  it — with  nothing 
else  can  it  be  compared,  for,  as  the  ka- 
leidoscope, with  every  turn  of  the  hand, 


brings  before  the  eye  new  groupings  of 
color,  so  in  the  glittering  pageant  ap- 
proaching every  fresh  society  coming  into 
the  field  of  view  brings  a  fresh  combina- 
tion. Thirty  societies  passed  in  all,  each 
society  numbering  some  two  hundred,  and 
each  a  different  design  of  living  and  mov- 
ing light ;  some  simply  on  foot  in  solid 
square,  each  man  carrying  his  single  light ; 
others  grouped  in  squares  or  mounted  on 
emblematical  cars  ;  all  brilliant  and  all 
moving  to  the  sound  of  martial  music. 
Gaily  they  filed  before  us.  In  one  place 
came  the  fishermen  with  fish  designs  for 
all  their  lanterns  and  ancient  flambeau 
borders.  In  another  surely  these  be  chess- 
men !  Knight  and  bishop,  castle  and 
pawn,  with  many  a  simple  square  in  black 
or  yellow  to  make  up  the  historic  board, 
and  following  these  the  national  colors  in 
simple  rows  of  green,  white  and  red  made 
a  display  and  impression  of  simple  yet 
striking  effect.  Some  march  with  perfect 
precision,  absolutely  square  and  solid  as 
the  Guards  ;  of  the  others,  some  carry 
their  lights  dancing  and  quivering  at  the 
ends  of  light  rods  until  the  shimmering 
design  defies  detection.  Weird  and  novel, 
gracefully  and  pleasantly,  the  ever-chang- 
ing procession  of  color,  light  and  music 
passes  out  of  sight  —  a  sight  to  be  re- 
membered, or  rather,  indeed,  a  sight 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

We  descended  to  the  hall  to  discuss  this 
Feast  of  Lanterns  only  to  learn,  from  the 
sibyllatic  porter,  that  although  the  sights  of 
the  day  had  come  to  an  end  the  sights  of  the 
night  had  not.  When  the  clock  struck 
10  we  were  not  to  be  frightened  if  we  saw 
the  cathedral  in  flames,  which  timely 
warning  we  were  inclined  to  treat  as  a 
very  Joe  Millery  joke  ;  but,  by  Jove  !  it 
was  no  joke,  for  on  the  first  stroke  of  that 
hour  the  warning  not  to  be  frightened  at 
the  fate  of  the  cathedral  needed  remem- 
brance. From  pavement  to  topmost  stone 
over  its  four  hundred  and  seven  feet  there 
burst  forth  in  a  moment  into  the  black 
night  flames  !  flames  !  flames  !  It  re- 
quired a  moment,  but  no  more,  to  see  that 
these  were  the  flames  of  Greek  fire,  and 
nothing  more  destructive  or  enduring  ; 
yet  how  beautiful  it  was,  for  after  the 
first  bright  flashes  of  ignition  they  sub- 
sided into  colors  only,  and  these  colors  all 
aglow  inside,  the  marvelous  lace-like  struc- 
ture in  rays  of  red  green  and  white,  gild- 
ing with  sheen  the  flying  buttress,  the 
slender  column,  the  delicate  crocket  and 
the    massive    pier,   tier  above   tier   in  di- 
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minishing    circumference    and    extended 

height,  backed  by  a  cloudless  sky  of 
purple  black,  and  cleared  of  gray  smoke 
by  a  gentle  southern  breeze.  The  effect 
was  entrancing  and  enchanting.  Now  the 
lights  would  wane  in  this  or  that  zone  ; 
now  they  would  burn  with  renewed  bright- 
ness, and  over  all  the  quivering  and  de- 
spairing sound  of  the  turret  bell,  ringing 
and  clanging  out  its  wildest  in  the  silent 
night.  Surely  such  a  sight  in  such  a  night, 
had  it  been  real,  must  have  roused  the 
country  up  for  many  a  league  in  terror. 
As  it  was  known  to  all  to  be  only  a  well- 
arranged  pageant,  it  was  superbly  grand, 
near  even  to  terribleness. 

Slowly  and  softly  the  lights  were  sink- 
ing into  darkness,  the  vivid  colors  were 
blending  and  losing  their  distinctness,  the 
bell  calming  down  on  the  evening  breeze, 
and  we  were  preparing  to  withdraw,  when 
in  a  twinkling,  as  if  all  else  had  been 
child's  play,  and  grim  earnest  was  to  be- 
gin, as  in  days  of  yore,  bang  !  bang  ! 
bang  !  bang  !  from  the  spire  of  the  cathe- 
dral, ring  above  ring,  tongues  of  flame 
burst  forth  in  every  direction,  to  be  fol- 
lowed, thank  God  !  not  by  the  answering 
foeman,  but  by  cataracts  of  glittering, 
falling  sparks  from  every  gallery,  clothing 
the  spire  on  the  outside,  as  the  Greek  fire 
had  done  the  inside,  with  myriads  of  lights. 
For  several  minutes  this  Niagara  of  stars 
fell,  lighting  up  the  fairy  structure  like  a 
golden  bride  cake,  and  in  its  waning  light 
spire  and  nave,  lantern  and  chancel  sank 
into  a  darkness  made  more  visible  by  its 
extinguished  splendor,  and  our  first  day  in 
Antwerp  was  presently  ended  by  well- 
earned  and  much-required  sleep. 

Early  morning  brought  new  impressions 
and  new  experience,  for  Antwerp  was 
waking' up  for  business,  and  that  it  might 
begin  that  without  any  visible  mark  of 
revelry  by  night,  the  earliest  morning 
found  the  cleanser  at  his  work.  Before 
6  o'clock  the  scavenger  had  done  his 
work,  the  shopboy  was  busy  with  his 
water  hose,  the  brightening  and  the 
cleansing,  the  scouring  and  the  sweeping 
were  in  full  swing,  and  by  7  all  was  spick 
and  span  new,  and  as  clean  as  the  deck 
of  a  man-of-war. 

Of  the  Antwerpians  surely  it  may  be 
written  that  "  cleanliness  is  the  badge  of 
all  their  race."  Even  in  their  exterior 
house-painting  they  seem  to  make  quite 
sure  that  if  there  be  any  dirt  it  shall  be 
seen,  while  the  shop  interiors  of  the  dir- 
tiest  trades  seem   to  be   light  and  lighter 


colored,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  possi- 
bility of  their  getting  begrimed,  until  one 
found  the  butchers'  shops  perfectly  snow 
white  from  ceiling  to  floor.  Even  the 
very  muck  carts  of  the  municipality  areas 
clean  and  burnished  as  a  London  fire 
engine,  for  as  Antwerp  is  not  a  city  of 
sewers  but  of  cesspools  one  naturally  sees 
the  muck  carts.  See  them,  however,  is  all 
you  can  do.  You  cannot  smell  them, 
even  when  at  work,  for  the  contents  of 
the  cesspools  are  drawn  up  into  the  her- 
metically sealed  tank  on  wheels  by  a  sy- 
phon process,  which  leaves  no  chance  of 
contaminating  the  air.  You  may  pass  a 
dozen  of  them,  and  unless  you  are  one  of 
the  curious  in  sanitary  matters  you  would 
never  know  what  they  were.  It  requires, 
of  course,  a  perfect  system  to  make  it  in- 
offensive, but  it  certainly  does  seem  a 
more  rational  mode  of  treatment  than  that 
of  letting  every  ton  of  sewage  matter  flow 
into  a  thousand  tons  of  water,  and  after 
it  has  flown  several  miles  expending  half 
a  million  of  money  in  devising  a  means  to 
try  and  separate  it  again  from  the  water. 

This  stroll  and  a  cigar  of  excellent 
quality  for  a  penny  last  till  breakfast 
time,  and  then  we  separate  for  a  "  shop 
fuddle."  One  goes  in  search  of  old  china, 
another  is  contented  to  gaze  on  the  jew- 
eler's wealth  and  the  ironworker's  mod- 
ern specimens,  while  a  third  is  more  inter- 
ested in  the  millinery  and  mantle  depart- 
ment. But  Antwerp  is  not  great  in  shops 
of  display  ;  many  of  its  best  business 
houses  show  little  more  than  their  name, 
and  some  simple,  often  single,  specimen  of 
their  work  in  what  looks  like  a  private 
house  window.  Not  very  long  ago  many 
of  them  almost  disdained  to  open  their 
doors.  If  you  wanted  their  goods  you 
could  ask  and  they  would  allow  you  to 
see  them,  and  even  yet  the  old  system  is 
hardly  dead. 

The  pedestrian  gets  one  advantage  from 
the  more  modern  system  of  setting  open 
the  gate-like  doors  in  the  views  one  gets 
in  passing  of  the  delightfully  gardened 
courtyards,  which  seem  the  appanage  of 
all  the  better  class  of  houses  and  of  all  the 
hotels. 

We  rendezvous  at  11  and  are  off  to 
Antwerp's  second-best  church,  the  Church 
of  St.  Jacques,  in  the  Longue  Rue  Neuve, 
wherein  is  the  tomb  of  Rubens.  Very 
splendid  are  its  twenty-eight  side  chapels, 
and  very  rich  in  marble  and  statuary,  in 
colored  glass  and  internal  decorations  ; 
but   there  is  one  thing  which  strikes  you 
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here,  and  in  all  the  other  churches,  and 
that  is  the  want  of  any  remote  and  of  any 
successive  architectural  periods.  All  the 
architecture  is  of  the  fifteenth  century  at 
the  earliest,  and  none  of  the  internal  fit- 
tings and  decorations  are  earlier  than  1580 
or  1600.  One  misses  the  Norman  column 
and  the  early  English  arch  of  Ely,  Win- 
chester or  Christ  Church  priory,  the  ab- 
bots' tombs  of  Westminster  and  Norwich, 
the  mailed  crusader  of  Winchelsea,  and  all 
those  historic  steps  which  in  England  con- 
nect you  with  the  earliest  Christian  peri- 
ods, and  lead  you,  in  unbroken  succession 
through  the  unbroken  centuries,  to  mod- 
ern times.  Of  course,  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion is  sufficient  to  account  for  it,  since 
fire  and  sword,  foreign  invasion  and  re- 
ligious persecution  have  swept  the  land 
over  and  over  again,  like  a  devouring  tor- 
nado. The  tyranny  of  Alva  and  his  mas- 
ter, Philip,  the  Spanish  Fury,  and  the 
siege  of  Parma  in  1585,  began  what  the 
bigotry  of  their  puritanical  successors  and 
the  wild  wreckers  of  the  French  revolu- 
tionary army  finished. 

Among  the  many  pictures  in  St.  Jacques 
we  did  not  give  the  palm  to  the  much- 
lauded  "  Holy  Family  "  of  Rubens,  but  to 
a  simple  figure  of  our  crucified  Lord  by 
his  pupil,  Van  Dyk,  which  we  found  in  one 
of  the  many  side  chapels. 

From  the  Church  of  St.  Jacques  to  the 
Museum  of  the  Old  Masters,  principally 
enriched  by  the  spoils  of  suppressed  mon- 
asteries, is  but  a  short  walk,  and  here  we 
were  by  a  unanimous  vote  able  to  give 
Rubens  the  unqualified  first  place  for  his 
"  Dead  Christ,"  the  centre  of  a  triptych. 
Whoever  has  seen  the  Van  Dyk  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Jacques  and  this  Rubens  has 
seen  the  two  masterpieces  of  ancient  art 
in  Antwerp,  and  although  its  many  other 
hundreds  of  pictures  may  fade  from  the 
tablets  of  memory,  they  will  never  give 
up  the  impression  of  these.  Of  many  of 
the  other  pictures  in  this  museum  of  the 
old  masters  it  need  only  be  said  that  they 
exhibit   every  phase  of  torture,    ungrace 


and  ugliness,  by  no  means  justified  by 
their  subject  matter,  and  it  was  a  posi- 
tive relief  to  get  out  into  the  air  and 
across  into  the  less  advertised  but,  to 
our  depraved  tastes,  more  humanly  and 
artistically  interesting  modern  school, 
wherein  those  pictures  depicting  eventful 
scenes  of  local  interest  will  claim  the 
earliest  attention.  "The  Sacking  of  Ant- 
werp in  1576"  (by  De  Brackeleer)  and 
"The  Enemy  Approaching"  (by  Lies) 
will  claim  more  than  a  passing  glance, 
will  in  fact  draw  you  back  again  and 
again,  while  among  the  pictures  of  the 
life  of  the  day  "  The  Fish  Auction  in  Ant- 
werp Market"  (byFarasyn)  will  yield  sus- 
tained delight.  Of  adjacent  scenes  and 
for  powerful  painting  of  outdoor  effects 
"  The  Tugboat  Coming  into  Ostend  Har- 
bor at  High  Tide  "  yields  place  to  no 
picture  in  the  collection  ;  but  by  our  com- 
mon consent  the  picture  of  indoor  life 
which  far  and  away  excelled  all  others 
was  "The  Exorcism  of  Johanna  of  Cas- 
tile, surnamed  Johanna  the  Maniac  "  (by 
Geets).  If  this  painter  shows  in  England 
Alma  Tadema  must  look  to  his  laurels. 

Well  pleased  with  these  and  many  other 
works,  too  numerous  to  mention  here  and 
too  good  to  be  easily  forgotten,  we  left 
the  modern  school  for  that  never-ending 
necessity,  food,  and  found  ourselves  ready 
for  the  refreshment  of  a  welcome  lunch  at 
our  hotel. 

We  gave  ourselves  rest  in  the  after- 
noon in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  about 
which  nothing  especial  need  be  said  ex- 
cept that  they  were  designed  with  taste, 
are  conducted  with  care,  and  are  alto- 
gether an  agreeable  stroll. 

We  left  them  in  time  to  leisurely  take 
our  places  once  more  on  board,  to  glide 
with  the  evening  sun  down  the  winding 
reaches  of  the  Scheldt,  and  to  forget  in 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  in  recount- 
ing the  many  pleasant  episodes  of  our 
trip,  the  regret  we  felt  at  our  too  short 
and  rainbow-like  glimpse  at  the  glories  of 
departing  Antwerp. 
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Virginia   Deer. 


LTHOUGH  there  are  seven 
different  species  of  the  ge- 
nus Cirrus  found  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  I  only  propose 
to  notice  in  this  paper  three 
that  are  the  most  frequently 
met  with. 

First,  the  Virginia  or 
Common  Deer. — These  ani- 
m  a  1  s  are  more  generally 
distributed  throughout  our 
territory  than  any  other 
game  quadrupeds  i  n  d  i  g  e  - 
nous  to  this  continent.  Their  range  em- 
braces nearly  every  State  and  Territory 
,nrithin  the  scope  of  our  vast  possessions, 
and  their  habitats  are  found  in  moun- 
tains, prairies  and  marshes,  and  when  not 
molested  by  man  are  equally  contented 
and  obtain  abundant  sustenance  in  all 
localities.  Their  extended  and  diversi- 
fied ranges  have  placed  them  within 
reach  of  everyone  and  afforded  ample 
opportunities  for  studying  their  habits 
and  characteristics,  and  their  flesh  has 
for  centuries  furnished  more  subsistence 
to  the  natives  than  that  of  any  other 
quadruped,  save  the  bison  or  buffalo. 

Some  writers  have  appeared  to  think 
that  the  marked  difference  in  size  among 
the  Virginia  deer  is  so  great  in  many 
cases  as  to  entitle  them  to  classification 
under  different  specified  heads,  but  these 
variations  in  magnitude  of  individuals  of 
this  species  are  mostly  attributable  to  lati- 
tudinal and  climatic  influences  of  the  re- 
spective habitats.  For  example,  the  deer 
found  in  Mexico  and  Texas  are  far  in- 
ferior in  size  to  those  of  the  same  species 
inhabiting  Michigan  and  Minnesota.  Of 
the  great  numbers  that  I  have  killed  in 
Texas  I  do  not  think  one  would  have  ex- 
ceeded 130  pounds  in  weight,  whereas 
deer  of  this  identical  species  are  often 
killed  in  the  Northern  States  weighing 
over  200  pounds. 

Judge  Caton,  in  his  treatise  upon  this 
subject,  expresses  the  opinion  that  the 
average  Virginia  deer  is  twice  as  large  in 
the  North  as  when  found  in  its  extreme 
Southern  range,  while  in  most  other  re- 
spects they  exactly  correspond,  and  their 


specific  identity  is  the  same.  He  also 
says  that  the  mule  deer  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  is  four  times  as  large  as  in 
Lower  California,  and  that  the  difference 
in  the  antler  is  quite  as  great,  and  in  the 
latter  is  not  bifurcated,  only  having  a 
spike  like  that  upon  the  yearling  deer  in 
the  North,  or,  if  ever  bifurcated,  that  fea- 
ture is  rare  ;  and  yet  he  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  rank  them  in  the  same  species 
from  their  similitude  in  other  respects, 
according  to  the  reliable  information  he 
had  received  of  them.  He  adds  :  "  With 
the  same  propriety  might  we  deny  that 
the  Fuegian  and  the  Patagonian  deer  are 
of  the  same  species." 

This  deer,  like  all  other  species  of  cer- 
vidse,  is  strictly  vegetarian,  and  subsists 
for  the  most  part  upon  herbage,  but,  like 
other  ruminants,  occasionally  resorts  to 
arboreous  diet,  not  however  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  moose  and  elk,  which  are 
sometimes  in  severe  winters  forced  to  ar- 
boreous sustenance  exclusively,  and  seem 
to  thrive  upon  it  ;  indeed,  the  moose  from 
choice  rarely  takes  any  other  kind  of  for- 
age during  the  entire  winter  season. 

Upon  one  occasion,  while  crossing  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  the  winter  when  the 
snow  was  very  deep,  and  at  an  elevation 
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of  probably  eleven  thousand  feet  above 
tidewater,  I  found  some  elk  tracks  which 
were  not  over  three  or  four  days  old  ;  and 
along  their  trails  many  of  the  trees  were 
stripped  of  their  bark  as  high  above  the 
snow  as  the  wapiti  could  reach,  and  as 
the  snow  was  too  deep  for  them  to  get  at 
the  grass,  the  evidence  was  conclusive 
that  the  trees  supplied  their  only  food  in 
those  localities  at  that  season. 

As  there  has  been  some  difference  of 
opinion  regarding  the  altitudes  of  the 
habitats  of  different  quadrupeds,  I  take 
this  occasion  to  state  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  bear  and  a  few  wolf 
tracks,  these  wapiti  traces  were  the  most 
elevated  and  only  signs  of  animal  exist- 
ence we  met  with  at  that  high  altitude. 

The  Virginia  deer  clambers  over  the 
Western  Sierras  with  the  same  facility 
that  he  ranges  the  Eastern  forests  or  the 
everglades  of  Florida.  In  summer  he 
crops  the  herbage  upon  the  summits  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  winter  when 
the  snow  falls  deep  he  descends  into  shel- 
tered valleys,  where  he  falls  an  easy  prey 
to  the  snow-shoe  hunter. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  common  or 
white-tailed  deer  (as  they  are  called  by 
Western  hunters)  are  not  only  very  fleet 
upon  land,  but  are  the  most  expert  and 
enduring  swimmers  of  all  quadrupeds  I 
have  met  with,  and  my  observations  in 
that  regard  have  been  large. 

For  example,  while  I  was  stationed  near 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Huron  the  deer  were 
so  numerous  within  half  a  mile  of  the  fort 
that  my  dogs  (I  kept  a  small  pack  of 
hounds)  could  at  any  time  start  a  deer  or 
two,  and  generally  made  them  take  to  the 
lake  in  twenty  or  thirty  minutes.  As  soon 
as  they  struck  deep  water  they  invariably 
swam  out  for  half  a  mile  or  more,  and 
then  waited  until  they  supposed  (I  pre- 
sume) the  dogs  had  left,  when  they  would 
turn  back  for  the  shore.  Whenever  I 
could  I  pursued  them  in  a  skiff  and  shot 
them  in  the  water.  If  there  was  no  boat 
at  hand  I  would  climb  a  tree  with  a  field 
glass  and  watch  the  movements  of  the 
deer  until  they  approached  the  land,  when 
I  intercepted  them  as  they  came  out.  But 
whenever  they  discovered  me  before  reach- 
ing the  shore,  as  they  invariably  would  if 
I  did  not  secrete  myself  before  they 
touched  bottom,  they  would  turn  back 
again  and  endeavor  by  swimming  up  or 
down  the  lake  to  reach  a  safer  landing. 

Once  when  I  was  pursuing  a  deer  in 
this    manner   and    he    had   several    times 


made  attempts  to  land,  but  was  headed 
off  by  me  every  time,  he  seemed  to  aban- 
don the  effort,  and,  keeping  out  of  rifle 
range  from  the  shore,  swam  up  the  lake 
nearly  ten  miles.  Then  he  turned  and 
swam  back  to  the  place  where  he  entered, 
a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles,  and  this, 
too,  without  touching  bottom,  except  oc- 
casionally for  a  moment  when  attempting 
to  land,  but  when  he  discovered  me  op- 
posite him  upon  the  shore  he  turned  into 
deep  water  again.  And  thus  we  continued 
until  he  was  so  much  exhausted  that  he 
was  obliged  to  come  out  directly  in  front 
of  me. 

It  has  often  been  asserted  that  when  a 
deer  has  been  killed  in  deep  water  he  is 
likely  to  sink  out  of  sight.  If  that  is  so, 
I  must  have  been  highly  favored,  for  of 
the  large  number  I  have  shot  in  lakes  and 
rivers  I  have  never  known  one  to  sink  so 
as  to  lose  it  ;  but  I  have  generally  killed 
them  in  season,  when  their  winter  coats 
were  on  and  when  they  were  more  buoy- 
ant than  in  their  summer  coating. 

Mr.  Robert  Grignon,  an  acquaintance  of 
mine,  and  a  perfectly  reliable  gentleman, 
whose  father  came  to  Green  Bay,  Wis., 
and  settled  as  a  trader  among  the  Me- 
nomony  Indians  many  years  ago,  related 
to  me  an  unusual  event  that  came  within 
his  early  experience  as  an  amateur  deer 
stalker,  and  which  evinced  a  most  kind 
and  praiseworthy  disposition  on  his  part. 

The  occurrence  happened  about  sixty 
years  ago,  when  there  was  not  a  white 
inhabitant,  save  a  few  scattered  Indian 
traders,  in  all  that  sequestered  forest  sec- 
tion, and  when  the  only  means  of  subsist- 
ence, with  white  men  as  well  as  with  the 
natives,  was  procured  from  the  precarious 
fruits  of  the  chase. 

My  friend  Grignon,  who  was  quite  a 
skillful  hunter  at  that  period,  upon  one 
occasion,  during  a  severe  winter  when 
game  was  difficult  to  obtain,  started  out 
one  morning  for  the  purpose  of  endeav- 
oring to  replenish  his  larder  with  fresh 
meat,  and  did  not  go  far  into  the  woods 
before  he  struck  the  fresh  track  of  a  deer, 
which  he  followed  for  nearly  two  hours 
before  he  came  near  enough  for  a  shot, 
and  then  only  inflicted  a  slight  flesh 
wound.  After  reloading  his  flintlock 
single -barreled  rifle  he  resumed  the  pur- 
suit, and  had  anotner  long  cnase  after  the 
terrified  buck.  At  length  he  discovered 
that  a  large  wolf  had  come  upon  the 
track  in  advance  of  him,  and,  smelling  the 
blood    that    trickled    from    the    gunshot 
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wound,  had  eagerly  rushed  forward  after 
the  quarry.  But,  impelled  as  he  was  by 
his  ambition  to  excel  in  this  contest  with 
his  canine  competitor,  Grignon  put  forth 
all  his  remaining  energies  to  get  in  at  or 
before  the  death,  and  shortly  afterward 
his  hopes  were  realized  by  coming  up  to 
where  the  savage  wolf  had  caught  the 
deer  and  was  struggling  to  get  at  his 
throat,  while  the  exhausted  buck  was  en- 
deavoring to  beat  him  off  with  his  fore 
feet,  and  at  the  same  time  the  tears  were 
running  profusely  down  from  the  lachry- 
mal duct  over  his  face. 

Grignon  said  he  wanted  fresh  venison 
badly  that  time,  but  the  crying  of  the  poor 
buck  was  more  than  he  could  endure,  and 
he  shot  the  rascally  wolf,  letting  the  deer 
escape  for  that  occasion. 

Mr.  Grignon  gave  me  an  account  of  an- 
other remarkable  event  in  which  wolves 
and  deer  were  the  principal  actors,  and 
which,  he  said,  was  vouched  for  by  an  In- 
dian in  whose  veracity  he  placed  full  con- 
fidence. 

It  appeared  that  the  Indians  had  at  one 
time  erected  a  staging  in  some  trees  near 
a  salt  lick,  where  deer  were  in  the  habit 
of  resorting,  and  that  an  Indian  who  was 
seated  upon  this  platform  awaiting  the 
approach  of  the  deer  succeeded  in  killing 
one  that  came  up,  but  instead  of  carrying 
it  away  to  his  camp  he  remained  quietly 
watching  for 
others  to  arrive. 
In  a  short  time 
he  saw  an  animal 
approaching,  but 
instead  of  a  deer 
it  proved  to  be 
a  wolf.  After 
smelling  the 
quarry  he,  with- 
o  u  t  disturbing 
the  flesh,  care- 
fully covered  it 
up  with  leaves, 
and  immediately 
started  away  as 
fast  as  he  could 

run  in  the  direction  from  which  he  had 
approached. 

This  to  the  Indian  seemed  so  mysteri- 
ous and  incomprehensible  a  proceeding 
that  he  resolved,  if  possible,  to  ascertain 
what  the  object  of  the  wolf  could  be.  To 
effect  this  purpose  he  descended  from  his 
perch,  examined  the  deer,  and  carried  it 
some  distance  away,  where  he  hid  it  un- 
der a  log.     Then,  scraping  the  leaves  into 
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a  pile  as  nearly  like  that  the  wolf  had 
made  as  was  possible,  he  returned  to  the 
scaffold  and  awaited  further  develop- 
ments. 

Before  his  patience  was  exhausted,  how- 
ever, he  espied  a  large  pack  of  wolves 
coming  from  the  direction  the  first  wolf 
had  taken.  With  him  as  a  leader  they 
made  straight  for  the  heap  of  leaves, 
which  they  tore  down,  and  made  a  thor- 
ough search  for  the  carcass ;  but,  of 
course,  it  was  not  found. 

Then,  instead  of  quietly  withdrawing, 
and  apparently  with  the  unanimous  con- 
sent and  co-operation  of  the  entire  pack, 
they  pitched  into  the  one  they  supposed 
had  so  mendaciously  beguiled  them,  tore 
him  to  pieces  and  devoured  him. 

Although  the  restrictions  enforced  by 
the  game  laws  have  prevented  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  deer  in  many  Eastern  forest 
districts,  yet  there  has  been,  since  I  first 
hunted  in  the  Southwest,  a  very  important 
diminution  in  the  number  of  deer  fre- 
quenting our  Western  prairies. 

In  passing  through  Southern  Texas,  in 
almost  any  direction,  in  1846,  the  traveler 
would  meet  with  hundreds  of  deer  daily, 
and  in  some  places  it  was  no  uncommon 
spectacle  to  see 
two  or  three  hun- 
dred at  one  view; 
but  in  1855,  nine 
years  afterward, 
it  was  seldom  I 
met  with  ten  in 
a  single  herd 
within  the  same 
localities. 

It  seemed  to 
me  that  the  vast 
herds  I  first  saw 
could  hardly 
have  been  killed 
off  by  hunters  in 
that  sparsely 
populated  sec- 
tion, and  I  was 
puzzled  to  know 
what  had  become 
of  them.  In  Judge  Caton's  book  on  deer 
he  says,  page  341  :  "  That  they  [the 
deer]  are  liable  to  distempers  in  the 
wild  state,  either  epidemic  or  contagious, 
which  sometimes  carry  off  great  numbers, 
we  may  not  doubt,  as  we  sometimes  re- 
ceive pretty  well  authenticated  accounts 
of  such  calamities. 

"  Such  accounts  as  I  have  noticed  have, 
however,  been    confined    to  the  Virginia 
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deer."  And  on  the  following  page  he 
says  :  "  I  have  lost  many  Virginia  deer 
with  a  swelling  under  the  lower  jaw.  It 
commences  two  or  three  inches  back  of 
the  chin  and  finally  swells  out  so  as  to  in- 
volve the  whole  head  below  the  eyes  ; 
sometimes  it  gathers  in  a  sac  of  half  an 
ounce  of  pus-like  matter,  one  of  which  I 
opened,  but  the  deer  died." 

I  therefore  think  it  quite  probable  that 
the  large  herds  of  deer  formerly  inhabit- 
ing Southern  Texas  might  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  some  such  diseases. 

My  extended  experience  in  deer  stalk- 
ing has  taught  me  many  facts  relative  to 
the  peculiar  traits  and  habits  of  the  ani- 
mal, which  had  I  known  when  I  com- 
menced hunting  would  have  largely  aug- 
mented the  products  of  my  efforts. 

In  a  previous  publication,  many  years 
ago,  I  gave  some  of  my  views  upon  this 
subject,  which  have  since  received  verifi- 
cation and  enlargement  by  continued  sub- 
sequent practice,  which  may  render  it  im- 
portant for  me  to  reiterate  herein  some  of 
the  views  before  expressed,  and  which, 
when  well  understood,  will,  it  is  believed, 
be  of  service  to  inexperienced  hunters. 

One  of  the  most  important  secrets  of 
this  art  is  in  knowing  how  to  approach 
the  game  without  giving  alarm,  and  this 
cannot  easily  be  done  unless  the  hunter 
sees  it  before  he  is  himself  discovered. 

There  are  so  many  objects  in  the  woods 
resembling  the  deer  in  color  that  it  re- 
quires a  prac- 
ticed eye  to 
detect  the  dif- 
ference. 

When  the 
deer  is  repos- 
ing he  gener- 
ally turns  his 
head  from  the 
wind,  in  which 
position  he 
can  see  an  ene- 
my approach- 
ing from  that 
direction,  and 
his  olfactories 
will  apprise 
him  of  danger 
from  the  op- 
posite side. 

While  the 
deer  are  feed- 
i  n  g  early  in 
the  morning, 
and    a    short 


time  before  dark  in  the  evening,  are 
the  best  times  to  stalk  them,  as  they 
are  then  busily  occupied  and  less  on 
the  alert.  When  a  deer  is  espied  with 
his  head  down,  cropping  the  grass,  the 
hunter  advances  cautiously,  keeping  his 
eyes  constantly  directed  upon  him,  and 
screening  himself  behind  intervening  ob- 
jects, or  in  the  absence  of  other  cover 
crawls  along  upon  his  hands  and  knees 
through  the  grass  until  the  deer  hears 
something  and  raises  his  head,  when 
he  must  instantly  stop  and  remain  in  an 
attitude  as  motionless  as  a  statue,  for  al- 
though the  animal's  vision  is  not  his  keen- 
est sense,  yet  when  alarmed  he  will  de- 
tect the  slightest  movement  of  a  small 
object,  and  unless  the  hunter  stands  or 
lies  perfectly  still  his  presence  will  be  de- 
tected. If,  however,  the  hunter  does  not 
move,  the  deer  will,  in  a  short  time,  re- 
cover from  his  alarm  and  resume  his 
grazing,  when  he  may  be  approached 
again.  The  deer  always  exhibits  his 
alarm  by  a  sudden  nervous  jerking  of  the 
tail  at  the  instant  he  raises  his  head. 

I  once  saw  a  Delaware  Indian  walk 
directly  up  within  rifle  range  of  a  deer 
that  was  feeding  upon  an  open  prairie 
where  the  grass  was  short,  and  shoot  him 
down.  He  was,  however,  a  long  time  in 
approaching,  and  made  frequent  halts, 
whenever  the  animal  flirted  his  tail  and 
raised  his  head.  He  often  turned  toward 
the  Indian,  yet  he  did  not  appear  to 
notice  him  particularly,  probably  taking 
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When  the  ground  is  cov- 
ered with  a  soft  carpet  of 
three  or  four  inches  of 
snow,the  hunter  passes  over 
it  without  making  much 
noise  by  crackling  twigs  or 
rustling  leaves  under  his 
feet.  Moccasins  I  regard 
erable,  -for  this  kind  of  hunting,  to 
boots  or  shoes,  especially  in  cold  and  dry 
weather,  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
more  soft  and  pliable  and  do  not  occa- 
sion so  much  noise  by  striking  against 
hard  substances,  and  are,  therefore,  less 
liable  to  startle  the  game. 

If  the  hunter  starts  out  at  early  dawn 
after  there  has  been  a  light  fall  of  snow 
during  the  preceding  night,  he  may  be 
certain,  should  he  strike  a  track,  that  it 
is  fresh  and  the  animal  not  far  distant. 
He  then  takes  the  trail  and  follows  it  ; 
but  in  doing  this  he  should  not  keep  his 
eyes  constantly  fixed  upon  the  ground, 
vout  walk  cautiously  along  near  the  track, 
carefully  avoiding  stepping  on  dry  brush 
or  breaking  off  overhanging  limbs  of 
trees,  and  attentively  scrutinizing  all  the 


ground  in  front  within  rifle  range.  When 
the  deer  has  been  moving  directly  along, 
without  stopping  to  lie  down  or  wan- 
dering about  to  eat,  it  will  not  be  nec- 
essary to  exercise  so  much  caution,  as 
the  animal -will  probably  be  found  some 
distance  in  advance  ;  but  whenever  the 
track  takes  a  direction  toward  a  thicket 
or  brush,  a  morass  covered  with  tall  grass 
or  weeds,  or,  indeed,  toward  any  other 
place  affording  dense  cover,  where  the 
animal  might  be  inclined  to  lie  down, 
the  hunter  should  at  once  leave  the  trail 
and  make  a  wide  detour  around  upon  the 
lee  side  of  such  covert,  keeping  his  eyes 
intently  occupied  in  scrutinizing  every  ob- 
ject within  the  area.  After  passing  en- 
tirely around  the  copse   in   this   manner, 
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and  arriving  at  the  point  of  departure, 
if  he  has  not  crossed  the  track  on  the 
opposite  side,  he  knows  the  deer  is  with- 
in the  circle  he  has  described,  and  he  then 
makes  sure  that  his  rifle  is  in  good  firing 
order;  and  carrying  it  in  such  a  position 
that  it  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
object  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  he 
begins  to  contract  the  circle  by  gradually 
approaching  nearer  the  covert  and  keen- 
ly searching  every  place  where  it  is  possi- 
ble for  the  deer  to  make  his  bed.  To  in- 
sure success  in  the  execution  of  this  very 
adroit  strategic  approach,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  hunter  should  move  with  a  slow 
and  regular  gait,  and  not  stop  or  make 
any  unusual  demonstration  until  he  dis- 
covers the  game  and  is  ready  to  deliver 
his  shot,  as, 
in  the  event 
of  his  being 
very  near, 
the  deer 
will  often  F 
jump  up 
and  run  at 
the  instant 
he  makes  a 
halt;where- 
a  s  ,  if  he 
go  stead- 
ily along 
with  a  mea- 
sured step, 
as  if  he  in- 
tended t  o 
pass  by, 
they  will 
ge  n  e  r  a  1  ly 
lie  close, 
and  I  have 
several  times  seen  them  lower  their  heads 
to  the  ground  to  evade  the  eyes  of  the 
hunter. 

The  antlers  of  the  bucks  can  often  be 
seen  over  the  tops  of  the  grass  or  brush 
when  they  are  lying  down,  and  the  long, 
erect  ears  of  the  does  are  the  first  objects 
that  make  their  appearance  under  similar 
circumstances. 

During  the  rutting  season  the  bucks 
follow  on  the  tracks  of  the  does  in  a  fast 
walk  or  slow  trot  with  as  much  certainty 
as  a  hound  could  do  it,  and  as  they  are 
then  eagerly  occupied  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  object  they  are  not  easily  diverted 
from  it.  I  have  not  found  it  difficult  to 
fall  in  behind  them  and  run  up  within 
rifle  range  while  they  are  upon  the  track 
of  the  does  with  their  noses  to  the  ground. 


The  rutting  season  in  the  Northern 
States  and  Territories  commences  in  Oc- 
tober and  lasts  about  a  month.  During 
this  season  the  bucks  become  poor,  their 
necks  swell  to  a  great  size,  and  the  veni- 
son is  then  rank  and  unfit  for  the  table. 

A  wounded  deer  can  be  followed  with- 
out difficulty  upon  the  snow,  and  if  the 
blood  that  flows  from  the  wound  is  of  a 
light  red  color  it  is  a  certain  indication 
that  the  animal  has  been  struck  in  the 
vitals  and  will  not  run  far. 

Another  indication  that  a  deer  has 
been  wounded  is  that  he  generally  drops 
his  tail  and  runs  with  it  close  to  his  but- 
tocks, and  when  severely  shot  he  often 
lashes  it  from  side  to  side  in  nervous 
agony,  which  is  quite  a  certain  sign  that 

his    wound 
is  mortal. 

In  the 
s  u  m  m  e  r 
season  a 
w  ounded 
deer  will 
generally 
seek  for 
water,  and, 
hiding  un- 
der shelv- 
ing  banks 
of  rivers  or 
in  grass  up- 
on borders 
of  ponds, 
sink  his 
body,  only 
exposing 
h  i  s  head, 
which  ren- 
ders it  nec- 
essary to  search  very  closely  to  discover 
his  hiding  place. 

When  a  deer  has  been  alarmed  by  a 
hunter  upon  his  track,  he  is  likely  to  run 
a  long  distance  before  he  recovers  from 
his  fright,  and  it  requires  a  long  and 
exhausting  chase  to  overtake  him.  Un- 
der such  circumstances  it  is  better  to 
abandon  the  track  and  look  for  another. 

A  deer  with  one  leg  broken  makes  good 
running,  and  a  man  on  foot  will  find  it 
difficult  to  overtake  him  without  a  dog  to 
bring  him  "  to  bay."  I  once  broke  both 
fore  legs  of  a  deer  just  above  the  knees, 
yet  with  these  severe  wounds  the  animal 
ran  off  upon  the  stumps  about  half  a  mile 
before  I  could  overtake  and  put  an  end 
to  its  sufferings. 

A  very  successful  method  of  deer  stalk- 
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ing,  which  was  formerly  practiced  a  good 
deal  in  the  sparsely  populated  districts  of 
Texas,  when  the  game  was  abundant  and 
accustomed  to  grazing  in  the  vicinity  of 
cattle  and  horses,  was  by  making  use  of  a 
gentle  and  tractable  horse,  and  approach- 
ing as  near  the  deer  as  could  conveni- 
ently be  done  without  giving  alarm  ;  the 
hunter  then  dismounted,  attached  his 
wiping  stick  or  other  small  rod  to  the 
bridle  bit  by  means  of  a  string,  then  he 
took  the  other  end  of  the  rod  in  one  hand, 
his  rifle  in  the  other,  and  placed  himself 
near  the  horse's  shoulder  on  the  side  op- 
posite the  deer,  so  that  he  was  screened 
from  their  sight  by  his  horse.  He  then 
moved  off  very  slowly  in  a  direction  not 
directly  toward  the  game,  but  so  that  he 
passed  within  desirable  rifle  range  upon 
the  lee  side.  With  the  stick  he  guided  the 
horse,  turned  him  or  stopped  him  when- 
ever he  desired.  In  this  manner  he  pro- 
ceeded in  a  slow  walk,  carefully  covering 
himself  behind  his  horse,  and  gradually 
bearing  toward  the  deer. 

During  the  approach,  the  deer  would 
occasionally  take  alarm,  raise  their  heads 
and  cast  startled,  inquiring  looks  at  the 
horse.  Whenever  this  occurred,  the  hunter 
at  once  stopped  and  allowed  his  horse  to 
crop  the  grass,  while  he  lowered  his  own 
head  so  as  to  be  entirely  screened  from 
the  deer.  As  soon  as  they  regained  their 
composure  and  resumed  their  grazing,  he 
proceeded  again  until  he  got  within  short 
rifle  range,  when  he  stooped  down  and 
fired  under  his  horse's  belly  or  neck.  If, 
however,  the  stalking-  horse  had  not  been 
trained  to  that  method  of  hunting,  or  was 
alarmed  at  the  report  of  firearms,  the 
hunter  would  carry  the  lariat  or  picket 
rope  in  his  hand,  and  when  he  was  ready 
for  firing  he  dropped  the  guiding  stick 
and  allowed  the  horse  to  pass  on,  while  he 
remained  upon  the  ground  behind  and 
made  his  shot  the  instant  he  was  uncov- 


ered by  the  horse.  I  observed,  however, 
after  a  particular  herd  had  been  stalked 
in  this  manner  several  times,  they  became 
wary  and  made  it  necessary  to  unsaddle 
before  attempting  the  approach. 

Another  very  simple  and  successful 
stratagem  for  hunting  the  wary  deer,  and 
which  was  often  resorted  to  by  Texas 
hunters,  was  by  driving  out  with  a  horse 
and  wagon  among  the  cattle  herds  where 
the  deer  resorted,  and  as  the  stockmen 
were  in  the  habit  of  frequently  going 
among  their  herds  with  vehicles  the  deer 
became  accustomed  to  seeing  them,  and 
they  created  no  alarm,  so  that  the  hunter 
drove  slowly  around  until  he  reached  a 
favorable  position,  when  he  frequently  se- 
cured close  shots. 

But  of  all  the  curious  devices  for  in- 
veigling the  suspicious  quadruped  within 
range  of  the  hunter's  rifle,  one  which  was 
practiced  a  good  deal  in  Southwestern 
Texas,  and  was  probably  attended  with 
more  certain  results  than  any  other 
method  I  have  heard  of,  was  in  making 
use  of  a  dry  and  stiff  ox  hide,  to  one  end 
of  which  a  rope  is  attached.  A  yoke  of 
well  trained  and  gentle  oxen  are  then 
hitched  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  rope, 
and  with  a  driving  stick  having  a  spike  in 
the  end  the  hunter  takes  his  team  out  into 
the  prairies,  where  the  deer  graze  with  the 
cattle,  and  when  he  has  approached  as  near 
as  can  be  done  without  disturbing  them,  he 
seats  himself  upon  the  hide,  and  without 
speaking  or  making  any  other  noise,  di- 
rects the  oxen  with  his  goad  toward  the 
game.  During  his  advance  he  allows  his 
cattle  to  move  slowly,  and  occasionally 
to  stop  and  crop  the  grass.  He  is  well 
screened  by  the  oxen  and  the  prairie  grass, 
and,  as  a  rule,  he  finds  it  an  easy  matter 
to  reach  a  position  from  which  he  can 
take  a  fair  shot  without  being  discovered. 
After  killing  his  deer  he  places  it  upon  his 
drag  and  drives  on  in  search  of  others. 


To  be  continued. 
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HOTOGRAPHERS  who 
either  work  at  their  own 
homes  or  who  make  short 
trips  in  the  vicinity,  al- 
ways returning  to  their 
own  conveniently  arranged 
dark  rooms  to  complete 
the  after -operations,  are 
hardly  to  be  ranked  in  the 
same  category  with  those  who  make  ex- 
tensive tours,  exposing  their  plates  or 
paper  while  away,  and  either  defer  de- 
velopment until  their  return  or  put  up 
with  such  substitutes  for  a  dark  room  as 
they  can  find. 

We  need  not  use  up  space  and  time  here 
by  suggesting  how  to  fit  up  the  dark 
room  at  home,  for  this  will  not  be  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  anyone  of  ordinary  inge- 
nuity. Just  the  reverse  of  this,  however, 
will  be  true  in  the  case  of  those  away 
from  all  home  conveniences,  and  we  may 
say  that  although  all  good  commercial 
plates  and  paper  will  bear  the  keeping 
after  exposure  for  a  long  time  before  de- 
velopment, it  will  always  be  a  prudent 
measure  on  the  operator's  part  not  to  de- 
fer the  development  of  an  exceptionally 
choice  subject  until  his  return,  but  to  de- 
velop the  picture  on  the  evening  of  the 
day  when  it  is  taken.  Then,  if  the  ex- 
posure has  been  too  long  or  too  short,  the 
light  not  just  right,  the  lens  not  properly 
focused,  a  leakage  of  light  somewhere 
while  exposing  the  plate,  the  camera  not 
well  leveled,  or  any  other  defect  what- 
ever, it  will  be  seen  of  course,  and  the 
following  day  will  afford  an  opportunity 
for  re-making  the  picture. 

The  packing  of  the  fragile  photographic 
apparatus,  particularly  when  glass  plates 
are  used,  will  demand  some  little  atten- 
tion. If  breakages  occur,  the  ground  glass 
and  delicate  woodwork  of  the  camera  will 
be  the  first  to  suffer.  The  lenses,  being 
of  thick  glass,  are  not  so  liable  to  be 
broken,  though  they  may  be  chipped  or 
thrown  out  of  centre  by  a  sudden  blow. 
When  the  whole  apparatus  is  carried  in 
the  hand,  as  in  the  case  of  detective 
cameras,  the  risks  are  much  lessened  ;  but 
if  it  is  to  be  separately  packed  in  a  trunk, 
a  great  deal  may  be  done  to  make  things 
safe  by  double  packing — i.  e.,  by  first  ar- 


ranging the  camera  and  plates  in  their 
own  cases  or  boxes,  and  then  disposing 
these  in  the  middle  of  the  trunk,  so  that 
four  or  five  inches  of  soft  material,  such 
as  the  ordinary  clothing,  intervenes  be- 
tween the  cases  and  the  walls  of  the 
trunk.  The  trunk  itself  might  thus  be 
partly  broken,  but  so  long  as  it  held  to- 
gether at  all  the  breakables  inside  would 
stand  a  very  fair  chance  of  being  pre- 
served. If  a  long  voyage  is  contem- 
plated the  trunk  should  have  stout  metal 
corners  and  bindings,  and  one  or  more 
good  straps  passing  all  the  way  around. 

Solutions  of  developer,  fixing  agents, 
etc.,  may  be  bottled  in  good,  square  bot- 
tles, with  strong  and  even  bottoms,  care 
being  taken  that  the  corks  are  tied  in  or 
covered  over  with  bladder.  They  may 
then  have  stout  rings  of  heavy  india  rub- 
ber (half  an  inch  thick)  passed  over  them, 
near  the  tops  and  bottoms,  thus  enabling 
them  to  lie  side  by  side,  close  together, 
yet  not  touching.  The  writer  followed 
this  plan  of  packing  in  several  trips  across 
the  Atlantic  before  the  introduction  of 
dry  plates  as  commercial  articles,  and 
when  it  was  necessary  to  carry  large 
quantities  of  such  dangerous  chemicals  as 
collodion  and  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  never  had  a  mishap  or  leakage.  The 
principle  of  double  packing,  as  before 
mentioned,  was  constantly  kept  in  mind. 

It  will  be  well  worth  while  to  prove  the 
apparatus  and  chemicals  before  starting 
on  a  trip,  particularly  if  it  is  to  be  a 
lengthy  one.  This  we  have  spoken  about 
before,  but  we  may  say  that  it  will  save 
vexation  and  loss  of  time  if  full  lists  of  all 
the  necessary  articles  be  made  out  and 
consulted  before  finally  closing  the  trunks. 
For  such  toys  as  the  breast  camera,  etc., 
this  will  hardly  be  necessary  ;  but  if  work 
of  any  importance,  involving  the  use  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  apparatus,  is  un- 
dertaken, the  written  lists  will  be  of  great 
value.  It  is  very  annoying  to  find  on 
arrival  before  a  choice  subject  that  the 
stops  of  the  lenses  or  the  tripod  screw 
bolt  have  been  left  behind.  A  little  order 
and  method  will  do  away  with  all  such  pos- 
sibilities. 

It  would  be  a  pleasant  amusement  for 
those  who   consider  the  modern  practice 
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of  photography  a  troublesome  matter  to 
look  back  a  little  into  the  miseries  of 
those  who  in  earlier  years  devoted  them- 
selves to  field  work  with  wet  collodion. 
The  written  lists,  just  spoken  of,  in  those 
days  were  formidable  affairs,  calling  for 
no  less  than  sixty  different  articles  in  ap- 
paratus alone  for  working  wet  and  dry 
collodion  plates,  exclusive  of  chemicals. 
The  chief  bugbear  among  these  chemicals 
was  the  silver  bath,  which  was  constantly  li- 
able to  leakage  and  spilling.  In  the  writer's 
own  experience  amateur  photography  has 
been  coupled  with  the  almost  complete 
ruination  of  expensive  carriage  rugs  from 
leaky  baths,  marble  doorsteps  spotted  and 
stained  from  the  same  cause,  as  well  as 
the  entire  week's  wash  for  the  family 
blackened  by  the  sudden  bursting  of  an 
evaporating  dish  of  the  fluid  which  had 
been  incautiously  set  on  too  hot  a  part  of 
the  kitchen  range. 

Those  who  attempted  the  working  of 
wet  collodion  in  the  field  were  always  de- 
nounced as  mild  lunatics  by  their  friends, 
and,  indeed,  there  was  no  little  ground  for 
the  assertion,  when  we  think  of  the  tents 
which    had    to    be    carried    to    the    point 


where  the  pictures  were  to  be  made,  and 
the  excessive  fatigue  incurred  by  the  op- 
erator in  preparing  and  developing  the 
plates  on  the  spot.  The  writer  has  often 
been  caught  in  violent  storms  when  out  in 
the  field  with  full  photographic  impedi- 
menta, and  on  more  than  one  occasion  has 
known  the  tent  to  be  capsized  by  a  squall 
of  wind,  creating  a  "  wreck  of  matter  and 
a  crush  of  worlds  "  among  the  chemicals 
and  glass. 

Views  in  the  picturesque  streets  of  old 
cities  and  towns  will  always  be  looked  at 
with  interest  after  they  are  made,  but  the 
actual  photographing  of  the  scene  is  often 
a  most  disagreeable  matter  to  the  ama- 
teur. Idlers  will  be  sure  to  approach  the 
camera  the  moment  it  is  set  up,  and  some- 
times stand  directly  in  front  of  the  lens, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  view. 
There  are  only  two  remedies  for  this  state 
of  affairs  so  far  as  we  know — one,  the  use 
of  a  concealed  camera,  the  other,  and  by 
far  the  better  one,  a  policeman.  In  pho- 
tographing the  market  place  at  Hildes- 
heim,  in  Germany,  of  which  a  view  is 
given  on  this  page,  it  was  with  difficulty 
that   the    crowd   could  be   kept   back  so 
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as  to  expose  the  plate.  The  reason  why 
no  figures  appear  in  the  view  is  that  the 
plate  had  a  long  exposure  with  a  small 
stop  in  the  lens,  and  the  figures  constant- 
ly passing  left  no  impress  upon  the  film. 
Hildesheim  is  a  town  very  rich  in  subjects 
for  the  camera,  and  we  can  recommend  a 
visit  there  to  any  of  our  readers  who  may 
be  planning  a  trip  abroad.  As  in  all  of 
the  older  and  quainter  towns  of  Europe, 
the  streets  in  Hildesheim  are  very  narrow 
and  sometimes  tortuous,  and  unfortunately 
for  photography  the  best  and  most  inter- 
esting buildings  often  stand  in  these  streets, 
where  a  good  position  for  the  camera  is 
hard  to  find.  A  full  supply  of  wide-angle 
lenses  should  always  be  at  hand  for  sub- 
jects of  the  kind. 

Just  in  the  rear  of  the  camera  as  placed 
for  the  view  on  page  99  stands  the  curi- 
ous Rathhaus,  forming  the  other  side 
of  the  market  place  or  square.  Among 
the  very  numerous  legends  and  bits  of 
folk  lore  with  which  this  part  of  Germany 
abounds,  the  town  of  Hildesheim  is  oft- 
en mentioned,  and  the  following  trans- 
lation of  one  of  the  popular  ones  so 
closely  concerns  our  view  that  we  give  it 


as    a  sample  of   the  quaintness  of  early 
times  : 

"  THIS    IS    THE    MEASURE    FOR    YARN. 

"  Upon  the  side  of  the  Rathhaus  in  Hil- 
desheim that  faces  the  market  square  are 
cut  the  words,  '  This  is  the  Measure  for 
Yarn.'  This  came  about  owing  to  an  ava- 
ricious merchant  who  had  a  large  trade  in 
yarn,  and  who  never  failed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  customers  and  cheat  them. 
When  he  bought  the  goods  from  poor 
people  his  measure  was  always  too  large, 
but  when  he  sold,  the  measure  was  al- 
ways shortened.  Now,  one  night,  soon 
after  the  death  of  this  dishonest  man, 
his  spirit  appeared  at  the  bedside  of  his 
terrified  wife  and  made  great  complaints 
of  the  tortures  he  was  compelled  to  under- 
go as  punishment  for  his  false  measures, 
and  finally  threw  an  iron  ell  upon  the 
table  with  the  words,  '  This  is  the  Meas- 
ure for  Yarn.'  The  spirit  then  proceeded 
to  warn  the  wife  always  to  buy  and  sell 
by  this  correct  measure,  so  that  she  should 
never  have  to  dread  the  fate  which  had 
come  upon  himself.  Then  the  spirit  dis- 
appeared, leaving  the  wife  half  dead  with 
fright.     The  next  morning  the  first  thing 
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she  looked  at  was  the  table  upon  which 
her  unfortunate  husband  had  thrown  the 
ell.  But  the  ell  had  disappeared,  and  in 
its  place  she  saw  a  crack  in  the  table  just 
an  ell  long,  looking  as  if  it  had  been 
burned  in.  This  crack  went  through  the 
floor  under  the  table,  and  through  the 
clay  floor  of  the  house  so  deep  that  no 
man  could  see  the  bottom  of  it,  or  even 
feel  it  with  the  longest  stick.  The  wife 
in  her  terror  and  trouble  could  not  keep 
the  matter  quiet,  and  when  the  magis- 
trate learned  about  it  he  had  the  length 
of  the  crack  measured,  and  found  that  it 
was  the  same  as  the  legal,  proper  ell  for 
yarn.  As  a  warning  to  all  dishonest  per- 
sons in  the  future  the  magistrate  had  the 
words,  'This  is  the  Measure  for  Yarn,' 
cut  on  a  stone  in  the  wall  of  the  Rath- 
haus." 

Should  those  of  our  readers  who  are  go- 
ing abroad  this  summer  combine  a  fond- 
ness for  mountain  scenery  with  a  taste 
for  architecture,  they  would  find  it  well 
worth  while  to  visit  the  Dolomite  Moun- 
tains in  the  Tyrol.  Cortina,  one  of  the 
principal  towns  of  this  beautiful  region, 
may  be  reached  by  rail  from  Innsbruck  in 


a  few  hours,  and  we  are  not  overstating 
things  when  we  say  that  the  finest  of  land- 
scape subjects  for  the  camera  may  be 
found  on  literally  every  half  mile  of  the 
route.  As  there  is  an  excellent  carriage 
road,  running  close  to  the  rail  track,  the 
journey  may  be  made  more  leisurely  if 
desired.  Our  illustration  on  page  ioo  shows 
the  Dependance  of  the  Hotel  Aquila  Nera 
at  Cortina,  where  good  accommodation 
may  be  had.  The  frescoes  on  the  house 
are  very  vividly  colored,  and  produce  a 
most,  startling  effect  in  the  midst  of  the 
wild,  savage  mountain  scenery.  A  little 
bit  of  the  great' "  Tofana  "  may  be  seen 
just  beyond  the  house  at  the  left  of  the 
picture. 

Anything  like  an  adequate  description 
of  the  famous  castle  of  the  Wartburg,  the 
entrance  gate  to  which  forms  the  subject 
of  our  view  on  this  page,  would  be  out  of 
our  power  to  attempt,  simply  because  we 
might  as  well  try  to  condense  the  better 
part  of  the  history  of  Germany  for  the 
last  800  years.  No  good  book  on  Ger- 
man history  could  be  read  without  find- 
ing much  space  devoted  to  this  wonder- 
ful old  castle,  where,  as  it  will  be  remem- 
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bered,  Luther  translated  the  Bible — where 
the  great  contest  of  the  Minnesingers  took 
place  in  the  year  1207.  It  is  also  the 
scene  of  the  beautiful  legend  of  the  loaves 
of  bread  which  were  carried  to  the  starv- 
ing poor  by  Saint  Elizabeth  of  Hungary, 
being  changed  into  flowers,  by  divine 
power,  when  her  cruel  husband  accused 
her  of  doing  this  charitable  action  against 
his  command.  The  Wartburg  is  the  prin- 
cipal castle  of  Thuringia,  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  romantic  parts  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  little  town  of  Eisenach, 
from  which  the  castle  is  usually  visited, 
is  not  destitute  of  interest  and  historical 
association.  In  a  quiet  street,  near  the 
end  of  the  town,  stands  a  row  of  plain, 
quaint  houses  that  would  be  passed  with- 
out attention  except  for  a  tablet  over  the 
door  of  one  of  them  announcing  that  the 
great  musical  composer,  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach,  was  born  there  in  the  year  1685. 
A  house  in  another  street  not  far  distant, 
that  would  attract  attention  from  its 
quaint  and  characteristically  German  style 
of  building,  is  shown  as  the  birthplace  of 
Luther.  The  environs  of  Eisenach  are 
most  lovely,  and  offer  subjects  of  great 
attractiveness  for  the  camera.  As  the 
town  lies  on  a  principal  railroad  line  it  is 
easily  accessible. 

Before  finally  taking  leave  of  the  sub- 
ject the  writer  desires  to  say  that  those 
who  take  up  the  art  of  photography  will 


find  that  it  offers  a  field  for  the  intelli- 
gent employment  of  a  varied  class  of  mat- 
ters constantly  occurring  in  the  practical 
parts  of  science  and  of  the  arts  of  design. 
It  is  quite  true  that  with  modern  labor- 
saving  appliances  few  things  can  be  more 
easily  learned  than  how  to  make  a  photo- 
graph. But  those  who,  for  instance,  have 
become  proficient  in  chemistry  will  scarcely 
allow  such  a  wonderful  thing  as  the  com- 
position of  the  gelatino-bromide  emulsion 
to  pass  without  giving  it  some  attention 
— perhaps  experimenting  with  it  a  little 
themselves.  And  the  same  interest  will 
attach  to  the  curious  reactions  of  the 
oxalates  and  salts  of  iron  in  the  platinum 
printing  process.  Those,  again,  who  pre- 
fer mathematical  studies  will  find  enough 
in  the  theories  of  optics  underlying  the 
construction  of  our  principal  lenses  to  oc- 
cupy them  for  a  long  time.  Those  fond 
of  working  with  their  own  hands  at  a  me- 
chanical employment  will  delight  in  mak- 
ing their  own  cameras,  holders,  tripods, 
plate  boxes,  and  in  fitting  up  their  dark 
rooms  with  the  ingenious  contrivances  de- 
scribed in  the  photographic  journals  and 
year  books.  And  last,  but  not  least,  those 
who  love  pictorial  art  for  its  own  sake 
will  find  photography  a  most  useful  as- 
sistant to  them  if  they  will  but  learn  to 
use  it  intelligently.  We  have  already 
hinted  how  a  beginning  in  this  direction 
may  be  made. 
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OUR  head  and  your  heart  keep  boldly 

up; 
our   hands    and     your    heels    keep 

down  ; 
our  legs  keep  close    to  your   horse's 

sides, 
And  your  elbows  close  to  your  own 

is  the  advice  given  to  would-be  riders 
by  one  of  the  greatest  of  English 
jockeys  and  all-round  riders,  and  it 
covers  the  ground  pretty  well.  In 
very  first  line  he.  touches  on  the 
secret  of  all  good  riding,  "  Your  heart 
keep  boldly  up."  Timidity  has  no  place 
in  the  saddle.  Few  outdoor  amusements 
appear  to  be  so  fraught  with  danger 
to  life  and  limb  as  horseback  riding,  and 
unless  you  are  blessed  with  an  abun- 
dance of  grit  and  pluck,  your  hours  in 
the  saddle  will  be  hours  of  torture  to 
yourself  and  your  horse.  Every  danger 
will  be  magnified  by  your  apprehensions, 
and  the  more  you  persist  in  riding,  the 
more  apt  you  will  be  to  spoil  your  horse. 
I  know  how  it  is  myself,  for  I  came  very 
near  ruining  a  good  fencer  by  "funking" 
when  I  was  first  learning  to  jump.  I  was 
on  an  exceedingly  sensitive,  high-strung 
animal  who  could  jump  "over  the  side  of 
a  house"  almost,  and  was  putting  him 
at  a  nice  little  three-rail  fence — a  perfect 
beauty  of  a  jump  ! — but,  somehow,  the 
nearer  I  would  get  to  the  fence  the  higher  it 
would  grow  in  my  imagination,  until  when 
the  horse  reached  it  and  was  ready  to 
rise,  it  would  fairly  tower  over  his  head — 
that  little  three-rail  fence.  I  can  honestly 
say  I  didn't  pull  him  or  knowingly  inti- 
mate to  him  that  I  didn't  want  to  go  over  ; 
but  every  time  we  would  go  careering  up 
to  that  fence  my  courage  fled  and  some 
fine  magnetic  power  would  communicate 
the  fact  to  the  horse  and  he  wouldn't  go 
over.  I  lacked  the  determination  to  send 
him  over  and  I  made  him  a  refuser  for  a 
long,  long  time,  much  to  the  disgust  of  his 
owner. 

This  same  loss  of  valor  afflicts  many  a 
rider,  and  only  persistent  endeavor  will 
overcome  it,  like  the  timidity  that  arises 
from  non-acquaintance  with  equine  ways. 
But  where  a  person  is  really  and  truly 
afraid  of  horses,  and  is  constantly  conjur- 
ing up  mental  pictures  of  bruises  and  dis- 
asters it  is  better  to  confine   the  acquaint- 


ance with  pigskin  to  hearsay,  and  try  some 
other  method  of  hardening  the  muscles. 

Next  to  courage  I  prize  sympathetic 
fellowship  with  the  horse  as  a  requisite  of 
a  good  rider.  It's  a.  difficult  thing  to  de- 
scribe, but  you'll  know  it  if  you've  got  it, 
and  so  will  your  horse.  There  are  men 
and  women  who  will  tear  around  the 
country  and  bring  their  horses  back  reek- 
ing with  sweat,  their  tender  mouths  torn 
and  bleeding,  and  their  legs  all  knocked 
up  and  sore,  declare  with  satisfaction  that 
they've  had  an  "  awfully  jolly  ride,"  and 
never  give  a  thought  to  the  poor  beasts 
that  carried  them.  They  ride  a  horse  as 
if  he  was  a  machine,  never  speaking  to  or 
encouraging  him,  and  they  don't  get  much 
good  out  of  him.  The  horse — the  saddle 
horse  especially,  for  he  is  the  gentleman 
of  his  race — is  very  sensitive  and  impres- 
sionable and  apt  to  take  his  cue  from  his 
master,  so  far  as  mood  and  temper  are 
concerned.  A  little  kindness  goes  a  long 
way  with  an  intelligent  animal,  and  the 
voice  is  an  important  factor  in  controlling 
him. 

I  have  a  friend,  an  excellent  horseman, 
who  can  "  talk  a  horse  back,"  let  him  pull 
as  he  may,  all  the  time  allowing  the  reins 
to  lie  loosely  on  his  neck.  He  can  allay 
the  nervousness  of  a  horse,  too,  by  voice. 
When  talking  to  a  horse  it  seems  to  a 
hearer  that  he  is  calming  him  by  gently 
stroking  his  neck  and  drawing  him  back, 
so  caressing  and  persuasive  are  the  tones. 

When  the  famous  racehorse  Portland 
was  a  two-year-old,  he  was  so  nervous  and 
excitable  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to 
keep  him  from  flying  the  track  ;  but  Jim- 
my McLaughlin  could  sit  on  him  at  the 
post  and  keep  him  as  quiet  as  a  lamb  by 
whistling  softly  until  the  start  was  made. 

Often  a  horse,  especially  at  a  jump,  can 
be  roused  to  unusual  exertion  by  a  good- 
natured  shout.  So  it  was  with  a  steeple- 
chaser named  Kenney.  At  every  jump  his 
rider,  Paddy  Nolan,  would  yell,  "Whoop  ! 
Kinney,"  when  it  was  time  for  him  to  rise, 
and  over  he'd  go  like  a  bird.  It  came  to 
be  second  nature  for  the  horse  to  rise 
when  he  heard  that  yell.  He  was  a  fa- 
vorite in  a  steeplechase  at  Saratoga  some 
years  ago,  and  the  bookmakers,  I  believe, 
or  else  some  plunger,  stood  to  lose  quite 
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a  lot  of  money  on  him  should  he  win  ;  so 
they  stationed  several  men  at  different 
points  around  the  track  and  after  the 
horse  turned  into  the  flat  each  one  shout- 
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ed,  "  Whoop  !  Kinney,"  and  each  time  the 
old  fellow  made  a  jump,  much  to  the  de- 
light of  "bookie,"  for  such  manoeuvres 
were  not  conducive  to  great  speed. 

While  I  do  not  by  any  means  approve 
of  indiscriminate  spurring  and  whipping, 
which  is  more  often  done  on  account  of  a 
rider's  bad  performance  than  because  his 
horse  is  at  fault,  I  will  admit  that  there 
are  occasions  when  a  horse  needs  punish- 
ment, and  when  he  does,  he  needs  it  like 
the  man  in  Texas  needed  his  revolver. 
But  whatever  you  do,  don't  get  in  a  rage 
when  you  punish  a  horse  ;  you'll  fail  to 
make  your  point  if  you  do. 

If  indulged  in  with  moderation  there 
isn't  a  finer  exercise  in  the  world  for  wo- 
men, nor  one  that  will  afford  more  pleas- 
ure. With  the  sensible,  light,  comfortable 
apparel  and  splendid  saddles  now  used 
they  have  in  many  ways  the  advantage  of 
men.  They  certainly  have  a  more  secure 
seat  and  that  with  less  exertion  than  men. 
One  knee  is  securely  fastened  under  one 
pommel,  and  the  other  firmly  gripped 
around  another  pommel,  which,  with  a 
fairly  good  balance  will  keep  a  lady  on 
her  horse's  back  even  if  he  should  "  peck  " 
at  a  jump,  or  shy  ;  while  a  man,  if  he  loses 
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his  head  ever  so  little  in  such  an  emer- 
gency, is  apt  to  go  off  over  his  horse's 
head. 

Of  course,  the  first  thing  a  lady  con- 


siders when  contemplating  taking  such  ex- 
ercise is  her  dress.  It  is  a  very  important 
matter,  too. 

The  habit  consists  of  three  pieces,  trou- 
sers, skirt  and  habit  bodice,  and  should  be 
made  by  a  tailor  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands his  business,  for  nothing  looks  so 
botchy  as  amateur  and  incompetent  work 
on  this  particular  costume.  Every  fault 
will  appear  painfully  distinct  as  soon  as 
the  wearer  is  in  the  saddle.  Nothing  that 
will  brush  woolly  or  that  is  not  closely 
woven  should  be  used  in  making  a  habit. 
Melton,  corkscrew  or  heavy  stockinette  are 
handsome  and  serviceable.  It  is  economy 
to  buy  the  best  material  that  will  stand 
snow,  rain  and  mud,  and  show  up  in  good 
condition  after  a  vigorous  brushing.  The 
bodice  should  be  made  loose  enough  to 
permit  free  action  of  the  arms,  and  yet  be 
close  fitting  ;  the  front  about  an  inch  be- 
low the  waist  line,  and  a  small  well-boned 
tail  in  the  back  that  will  not  flap  with  every 
motion  of  the  horse. 

It    takes    a    srenius    with    scissors    and 
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needle  to  construct  a  skirt  that  will  hang 
just  as  it  should.  There  must  be  a  full- 
ness for  the  right  knee,  a  sort  of  a  pocket 
under  it  for  the  up-pommel,  and  another 
for  the  second  pommel.  It  must  fit  like 
a  glove  along  the  right  leg  and  over  the 
hips,  and  must  not  have  a  wrinkle  any- 
where. It  must  be  just  long  enough  to 
cover  the  feet  and  the  bottom  of  the  side 
next  the  horse,  and  that  of  the  upper  side 
must  be  parallel.  From  the  waist  to  the 
hem  in  the  back  it  must  be  vertical,  and 
the  hem  must  be  horizontal,  with  no  sag- 
ging to  the  front.  Skirts  are  no  longer 
weighted,  being  strapped  down  instead  by 
two  straps,  one  sewed  to  the  upper  side 
of  the  skirt  (on  the  inside,  of  course)  and 
drawn  over  the  right  toe,  and  the  other 
sewed  to  the  under  side  (the  side  next  the 
saddle)  and  drawn  over  the  left  toe  before 
placing  it  in  the  stirrup.  A  skirt  so  ar- 
ranged cannot  possibly  ruck  up  or  get  out 
of  order  so  long  as  the  straps  are  in  place. 
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When  standing,  the  skirt  should  be  about 
the  length  of  an  ordinary  walking  skirt, 
and  have  the  extra  fullness  on  the  right 
side  fastened  up  by  means  of  a  loop  to  a 
button  on  the  back  near  the  waist. 

Trousers  are  more  fashionable  than 
breeches,  I  believe,  but  I  confess  I  have 
a  fondness  for  the  latter,  especially  when 
made  of  deerskin  or  stockinette.  They 
won't  ruck  up  or  twist,  they  are  more  com- 
fortable and  a  great  deal  neater  than 
trousers.  They  should  be  made  very  close 
fitting,  of  some  elastic  goods  the  same  color 
as  the  habit,  and  be  buttoned  like  leggings 
from  the  bend  in  the  knee  to  about  four 
or  six  inches  below.  Of  course,  boots 
are  necessary  with  breeches.  If  you  are 
going  in  for  riding  because  of  the  pleasure 
it  gives  you  and  not  to  show  off  your  fig- 
ure, shun  high-heeled  patent  leather  or 
morocco  boots  as  you  would  smallpox  or 
tight  corsets.  Those  made  of  soft  calf, 
(premature  calf  is  the  best)  rather  loose, 
square  heeled,  square  or  round  toes,  with 
plenty  of  room  for  the  foot  to  spread,  and 
with  plain,  straight  tops  are  the  best.  Be 
careful  to  have  them  made  loose  enough 
round  the  ankle,  so  that  when  you  are 
dressing  in  a  hurry  you  won't  have  to 
dance  around  on  your  toes  with  your  heels 
stuck  fast,  and  call  to  impatient  friends  : 
"Yes,  yes;  I'll  be  ready  in  a  minute!" 
and  then  tug  until  you  are  red  in  the  face 
and  burst  all  the  buttons  off  your  bodice. 

The  silk  hat  is  the  proper  accompani- 
ment of  the  tailor-made  habit,  but  a  light- 
weight derby  is  very  comfortable  and 
jaunty  for  rough  riding.  The  veil,  when 
worn,  should  be  the  same  color  as  the  hat, 
A  high  linen  collar  and  cuffs  finish  the 
neck  and  sleeves,  unless  the  bodice  is  made 
with  lapels,  when  a  chemisette  and  four- 
in-hand  scarf  are  worn. 

No  underclothing  should  be  worn  except 
a  closely-woven  vest,  drawers  and  stock- 
ings combined  (tights),  and  a  perfect- 
fitting  pliable  corset  that  is  really  and 
truly  not  too  tight.  Combination  suits  for 
riding — tights  and  vest  in  one  piece — are 
made  to  order  at  any  place  where  stock- 
ings and  tights  are  made,  and,  while  they 
are  expensive,  are  delightful.  Stockings 
are  very  troublesome  under  the  habit ;  the 
garters  will  get  out  of  place  and  let  them 
down,  and  the  harness-like  arrangement 
some  women  wear  twists  and  is  detri- 
mental to  the  health  on  account  of  its 
dragging  down  from  the  waist.  Gloves 
should  be  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  size 
larger   than    those    for    street  wear,    and 


heavy  enough  to  protect  the  hands  from 
the  reins  and  cold.  The  addition  of  a 
crop  will  complete  as  pretty,  neat  and 
comfortable  an  outfit  as  it  is  possible  to 
get.  This  can  be  as  "  costly  as  thy  purse 
can  buy,"  but  good  taste  will  prevent  it, 
or  anything  pertaining  to  your  outfit,  from 
being  conspicuous. 

A  beginner  should,  under  no  circum- 
stances, have  anything  but  a  gentle,  well- 
mannered  horse,  properly  saddled  and 
bitted. 

Now,  to  mount.  What  a  bugbear  that 
is,  to  be  sure,  for  it  certainly  seems  that 
the  hardest  part  of  a  lady's  riding  is  get- 
ting into  the  saddle. 

When  you  have  a  cavalier  the  correct 
way  is  to  take  the  reins  and  crop  in  your 
right  hand  and  with  it  grasp  the  top  of 
the  upper  pommel  ;  free  your  left  foot 
from  your  skirt  and  place  it  in  his  hand, 
rest  your  left  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  at 
a  "  Ready,"  or  any  other  preconcerted  sig- 
nal straighten  your  knee  and  make  a  slight 
spring  upward,  your  assistant  rising  at  the 
same  time,  without  dropping  his  hand  in 
the  least.  It  sounds  easy,  but  if  by  any  mis- 
chance you  fail  to  straighten  your  knee 
and  spring  as  he  rises,  you  will  find  your- 
self with  your  left  knee  thrust  almost  up 
to  your  chin,  and  your  right  foot  search- 
ing helplessly  for  a  resting  place.  Then, 
too,'  your  assistant  may  err.  He  may  not 
give  you  the  necessary  support  with  his 
hand,  or  he  may  forget  to  rise,  either  mis- 
take rendering  your  position  awkward  and 
ridiculous  as  you  hang  fire  between  ground 
and  saddle ;  or  he  may  so  exert  himself 
as  to  almost  toss  you  over  the  horse.  It 
is  wise  to  know  your  assistant  well  before 
trusting  him  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  when 
there  are  spectators. 

You  can  get  a  very  good  idea  of  what 
is  required  of  you  by  placing  your  left 
foot  on  the  seat  of  a  chair,  then  straight- 
ening your  knee  and  springing  slightly  so 
as  to  place  your  right  foot  on  a  level  with 
the  left ;  and  it  is  very  good  practice, 
too. 

Every  lady  should  know  how  to  mount 
alone,  and  from  the  ground,  although  the 
latter  is  sometimes  impossible  where  the 
lady  is  very  short  and  the  horse  very 
tall. 

To  mount  from  a  horseblock,  stump, 
chair  or  anything  else  you  may  occasion- 
ally have  to  avail  yourself  of,  take  the 
reins  and  crop  in  your  left  hand,  and  with 
it  take  firm  hold  of  the  upper  pommel,  free 
your  left  foot  from  the  skirt  and  place  it 
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in  the  stirrup,  grasp  the  cantle  with 
your  right  hand  and  spring  into  the 
saddle. 

When  no  such  assistance  is  at  hand, 
lengthen  your  stirrup  leather  and  go 
through  the  same  performance.  Even 
when  the  stirrup  leather  cannot  be  length- 
ened it  is  possible  to  mount  from  the 
ground  if  the  reach  is  not  too  great. 

Once  in  the  saddle  see  that  your  habit 
is  properly  adjusted  over  your  right  knee, 
and  well  smoothed  along  the  right  leg  and 
under  the  seat.  Your  foot  should  be 
placed  lightly  in  the  stirrup  with  the  bar 
directly  under  or  a  little  back  of  the  ball, 
and  the  leather  should  be  long  enough  to 
permit  of  putting  two  or  even  three  fingers 
between  the  knee  and  the  lower  pommel. 
Keep'  the  toe  of  your  right  foot  pointed 
directly  to  the  front,  and  the  left  leg  very 
nearly  parallel  with  the  right  and  lying 
close  to  the  saddle  skirt.  When  sitting 
perfectly  straight  your  nose  should  come 
between  the  horse's  ears  if  you  lean 
forward  sufficiently,  and  your  shoulders 
touch  the  rump  squarely  if  you  lie  back. 


This  latter  is  excellent  exercise  to  insure 
your  sitting  straight. 

You  must  now  try  to  make  yourself  "at 
home"  in  the  saddle — that  is,  acquire  a 
good  seat,  and  here  comes  the  rub.  It 
will  require  any  amount  of  patience  and 
self  restraint  if  you  are  at  all  ambitious  to 
be  up  and  doing.  At  first  you  will  not  use 
the  reins  at  all,  but  have  your  horse  led 
about  at  a  walk,  you  sitting  with  your 
arms  folded  or  your  hands  lying  in  your 
lap  and  your  foot  resting  ever  so  lightly 
in  the  stirrup,  while  you  do  your  best  to 
acquire  an  even  balance  and  learn  how  to 
grip  the  pommels.  Sit  erect,  a  position 
more  easily  retained  if  you  throw  your  hips 
back  slightly.  Keep  your  body  above 
your  waist  flexible,  and  from  your  waist 
down  rigid  (not  strained).  By  neglecting 
this  or  letting  your  body  become  limp  you 
not  only  present  an  ungainly  appearance, 
but  endanger  your  safety. 

After  you  can  sit  straight  and  steady 
while  the  horse  walks,  try  a  slow  canter, 
sitting  well  back,  and  whenever  going 
round  a  turn  lean  sufficiently  toward  it  to 
preserve  your  balance.  Always  keep  the 
sole  of  your  left  boot  horizontal  as  in 
standing,  and  thrust  slightly  forward  when 
going  down  hill.  Never  under  any  cir- 
cumstances turn   your  toe  down   so  that 
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right  leg,  at  the  same  time  straightening 
your   left    knee    a    little   so    as    to    press 
slightly  on  the  stirrup.     Above  all  things 
keep  your  left  leg  steady  (don't  wag  it), 
and  rise   to   the  front — not    to  the   side. 
Putting  undue  weight  on  the  stir- 
rup will  cause  you  to  sway  to  the 
side,  destroy  the  stability  of  your 
seat,   and  gall   your    horse's   back. 
Do  not  rise  high  enough  to  let  day- 
light be  seen  under  you.  Keep 
your  hands  perfectly  still  and 
your    elbows    close    to    your 
It    is    true   they    will 
have  a  tendency  to  flap 
like  a    pair   of  wings, 
and  it  will  seem  impos- 
sible to 
think  of 
and    do 
all  these 
things 


ON  GOOD  TERMS  WITH  EACH  OTHER. 


the  sole  of  your  boot  is  visible  to  anyone 
behind  you,  or  let  your  heel  fall  back 
while  the  horse  retains  his  normal  position. 
Next  comes  the  trot,  and  at  first  you 
will  have  to  take  the  bumping  until  you 
become  somewhat  accustomed  to  the  mo- 
tion, when  you  may  begin  to  rise.  Grasp 
the  up-pommel  firmly  with  your  right  knee, 
and  just  at  the  moment  you  would  be  in- 
voluntarily lifted  from  the  saddle  by  the 
horse's  motion  lift  yourself  slightly  for- 
ward by  contracting  the  muscles  in  your 


at  once,  but  perseverance  and  time  will 
do  wonders,  if  you  don't  fail  to  sit  erect 
and  rise  to  the  front.  This  matter  of  ris- 
ing has  been  ridiculed  by  champions  of 
the  Southern  style,  who  say  it  is  aping 
the  English,  to  whom,  by  the  way,  we  are 
indebted  for  many  good  things  connected 
with  this  sport,  and  this  is  one  of  the  best. 
When  you  have  succeeded  in  riding  by 
balance  at  a  walk,  canter  and  trot,  you  are 
ready  to  dispense  with  the  stirrup  for  a 
time.     At  first  you  will  feel  a  slight  fatigue 
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in  your  left  leg  and  have  a  tendency  to 
grope  for  support ;  but  this  will  soon  pass 
away,  and  you  will  find,  in  addition  to  the 
steadiness  of  seat  it  gives  you,  that  during 
long  rides  ydu  can  rest  yourself  by  remov- 
ing your  foot  from  the  stirrup,  and  it  is 
also  a  most  useful  accomplishment  if  you 
lose  your  stirrup. 

Only  the  other  day  while  out  riding  a 
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young  lady  in  the  party  lost  her  stirrup 
by  the  breaking  of  an  old  leather.  Our 
course  lay  across  country,  with  several 
fences  and  a  ditch  in  the  way.  Did  she 
turn  back  ?  Not  a  bit !  She  came  right 
on,  trotting  and  galloping  with  the  rest  of 
us,  and  went  over  the  jumps  beautifully, 
all  without  her  stirrup.  If  she  had  not 
patiently  practiced  riding  without  it,  she 
would  have  been  obliged  to  turn  back  ; 
someone  would,  of  course,  have  volun- 
teered to  accompany  her  and  the  pleasure 
of  the  ride  been  sadly  interfered  with. 

A  good  seat  is  the  result  of  patient  prac- 
tice and  the  exercise  of  good  sense,  but 
good  hands  are  more  a  matter  of  instinct 
than  education  ;  still,  with  perseverance 
and  careful  study  of  the  horse,  there  is  no 
reason  why  anyone  cannot  acquire  skill 
with  the  bridle.  If  a  horse  has  a  good 
mouth  he  should  be  handled  as  though 
held  by  a  silken  thread — there  should  be 
just  enough  stress  to  gently  "feel"  his 
mouth.  Give  him  plenty  of  headroom, 
and  if  he  seems  pleased  with  himself  do 
not  be  too  determined  that  he  shall  please 
you  exactly.  The  reins  are  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  guiding,  controlling  and  aiding 
the  horse,  and  not  to  be  used  as  a  means 
of  preserving  your  equilibrium. 

Hard  mouths  and  persistent  pullers  are 
generally  the  result  of  ill  usage. 

That  most  charming  writer,  Mr.  Whyte- 
Melville,  gives  the  following  apt  illustra- 
tion of  this  fault  : 

A  Mr.  Masse,  celebrated  for  his  fineness 
of  hand,  was  once  seen  explaining  the 
handling  of  a  horse's  mouth  to  a  coach- 


man with  a  silk  handkerchief  passed  round 
a  post. 

"  Pull  at  it  !  "  said  the  master.  "  Does 
it  pull  at  you  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  servant,  grin- 
ning. 

"Slack  it  off,  then.  Does  it  pull  at  you 
now?" 

"No,  sir." 

"Well,  then,  you  double-distilled  fool, 
can't  you  see  that  your  horses  are  like  that 
post  ?  If  you  don't  pull  at  them  they  won't 
pull  at  you!" 

When  you  find  a  horse  fighting  for  his 
head,  throwing  it  from  side  to  side,  put- 
ting his  nose  out,  throwing  his  head  down, 
and,  in  fact,  doing  all  he  knows  how  to 
get  it  free  and  away  from  you,  pull  him 
up  gradually,  and  the  very  instant  he  be- 
gins to  answer  you  and  you  feel  him  com- 
ing into  your  hand,  begin  to  yield  by  let- 
ting him  have  a  little  more  headroom. 
This  may  not  stop  the  trouble  the  first 
few  times  ;  but  keep  on  with  patience  and 
finally  it  will  remedy  it,  and  remedy  it 
surely  ;  be  sure  not  to  snatch  or  yank  your 
horse  in  this,  but  do  it  gradually  and 
slowly.  It  is  advisable  to  use  both  hands 
on  the  reins,  yet  one  hand  is  quite  suffi- 
cient at  times,  with  the  other  always  ready 
to  drop  into  place.  Double  reins  are  more 
generally  used,  although  I  advocate  the 
single  for  beginners,  as  less  confusing.  In 
placing  the  double  reins,  draw  them  up 
even  with  the  right  hand,  the  snaffle  on 
the  outside,  drop  the  fingers  of  the  left 
between  the  reins,  with  the  little  finger  on 
the  outside  ;  drop  the  fingers  of  the  right 
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hand  through  the  right  reins,  with  the  little 
finger  between  the  curb  and  snaffle,  and 
hold  the  slack  of  both  reins  between  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  of  each  hand.  You 
will  then  be  able  to  ride  with  the  curb  or 
snaffle  as  you  wish,  change  your  hands, 
and  lengthen  or  shorten  the  reins  without 
slackening  them. 
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To  hold  the  single  reins  in  one  or  both 
hands  I  refer  you  to  the  illustrations  in 
the  order  they  are  given  in  the  text. 

There  are  no  established  rules  for  hold- 
ing the  reins  so  long  as  they  are  flat,  of 
equal  length  and  allow  the  horse  plenty 
of  headroom.  After  a  short  acquaintance 
with  them  many  ways  of  adjusting  them 
will  naturally  suggest  themselves  if  you 
have  ordinarily  nimble  fingers. 

Cultivate  a  sort  of  "give  and  take" 
motion  that  will  allow  the  horse  to  play 
with  the  bit,  and  always  keep  him  "in 
front  of  your  hands  " — never  let  him  recoil 
from  his  bridle,  for  if  you  do  you  are 
bound  to  lose  control  of  him.  Snatch  up 
his  head  and  give  him  a  quick  dose  of  spur 
or  heel  and  whip  simultaneously,  thus  forc- 
ing him  up  to  his  bridle. 

In  encountering  falls  or  mishaps  never 
for  an  instant  let  go  of  your  reins,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  walking  is  dis- 
agreeable after  pleasant  riding. 

Among  the  riders  of  my  acquaintance, 
Miss  Annie  Ayer,  of  Washington,  has  per- 
haps the  most  tenacious  grip  on  the  reins. 
I  have  never  known  her  to  lose  her  pres- 
ence of  mind  so  completely  as  to  let  go  of 
them.  In  two  particularly  ugly  and  con- 
fusing falls — once  while  practicing  high 
jumping  at  the  Riding  Academy,  when  she 
and  her  horse  went  down  with  the  bars  in 
a  jumble,  and  once  in  the  hunting  field, 
when  her  horse  caught  his  foot  and  turned 
a  complete  somersault — she  retained  her 
grip  when  almost  any  other  lady  would 
have  let  go. 

Although  you  may  never  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hunt  you  should  learn  leaping. 
It  not  only  improves  your  seat  and  gives 
you  self  confidence,  but  imparts  an  exhil- 
aration and  self  satisfaction  that  are  amaz- 
ingly pleasant,  as  well  as  putting  you  on 
better  terms  with  your  horse.  I  know  I 
can't  help  feeling  increased  confidence  in 
and  affection  for  a  horse  after  he  has 
taken  me  safely  over  a  jump.  He  gallops 
with  strong,  short  bounds  up  to  the  ob- 
stacle, gathers  himself  till  he  feels  like  a 
bunch  of  steel  under  me,  and  as  he  lands 
safely  on  the  other  side  I  say,  'way  down 
in  my  heart,  "God  bless  you,  dear  old 
fellow,"  for  I  think  of  what  might  have 
happened. 

Nor  will  I  ever  forget  my  first  attempt 
at  jumping,  nor  experience  again  the  tu- 
multuous joy  its  success  afforded  me.  I 
was  quite  a  little  girl,  my  "habit"  con- 
sisted of  a  long,  black  cambric  skirt  over 
an  ordinary  walking  dress,  and  my  saddle 


was  one  of  those  plush-covered  affairs 
with  two  pommels,  one  on  either  side  of 
the  right  knee.  I  was  on  my  brother's 
pet  mare  and  had  been  cautioned  to  pro- 
ceed very  slowly  and  carefully,  for  she 
was  a  trifle  skittish.  Of  course,  after  that 
I  tore  along  like  mad  as  soon  as  I  was  out 
of  sight.  Coming  to  a  ditch  about  five 
feet  wide,  I  suddenly  resolved,  with  my 
heart  in  my  mouth,  that  I  would  jump  it  if 
I  got  killed  in  the  attempt ;  and  jump  it 
I  did,  although  I  shot  out  of  the  saddle 
almost  on  to  the  mare's  neck  and  must 
have  been  a  most  ludicrous  sight.  But  I 
never  did  anything  in  my  life  that  gave 
me  more  pleasure. 

A  fallen  tree,  a  low  hurdle  interwoven 
with  evergreen,  a  narrow  ditch  (four  or 
five  feet  wide),  or  a  couple  of  bars  left  up 
in  a  gap,  are  good  things  for  beginners  to 
practice  on.  Sit  well  down  in  your  sad- 
dle, as  firm  as  a  rock,  and  as  closely  as 
though  you  were  glued  to  it.  Keep  your 
body  above  the  waist  pliant,  and  as  you 
approach  the  jump  bend  backward  ever 
so  little.  Hold  your  reins  with  both 
hands,  keeping  a  slight  "feel"  on  your 
horse's  mouth,  but  by  no  means  attempt 
to  preserve  your  balance  by  your  grip 
on  the  reins.  Give  your  horse  plenty  of 
headroom  and  a  good  opportunity  to 
"size  up"  the  jump.  Don't  attempt  to 
"  assist "  him  or  show  him  what  he  shall 
do  when  you've  got  him  in  the  right 
place,  for  ten  to  one,  if  he  is  a  jumper, 
he  knows  a  good  deal  more  about  it  than 
you  do  ;  but  be  ready  to  give  him  some 
support  as  he  lands  to  prevent  floundering 
in  case  the  jump  is  large  or  has  anything 
of  a  drop.  Keep  your  left  foot  in  posi- 
tion and  brace  yourself  firmly  as  he 
lands. 

Opinions  differ  greatly  about  the  hand- 
ling of  a  horse's  head  at  a  jump,  and  there 
are  cases  where  my  method  would  be  an 
absolute  failure,  where  you  would  have  to 
take  up  his  head  and  send  him  at  it  with 
determination,  but  such  horses  are  not  for 
beginners  to  mount.  As  proof  positive 
that  a  horse  can  negotiate  a  jump  cleverly 
without  assistance  from  the  reins,  note  the 
rarity  of  accidents  occurring  to  men  who, 
to  improve  their  seat,  practice  jumping 
with  their  arms  folded  and  without  stirrups. 

After  you  have  learned  the  principle, 
the  only  thing  necessary  to  make  you  a 
good  cross-country  rider,  fit  to  negotiate 
anything  that  comes  in  your  way,  is  a 
brave  heart  buttoned  up  inside  your  habit 
bodice  and  a  trusty  one  between  the  sad- 
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die  flaps,  together   with    a  cool  head 
and  a  seat  like  a  centaur. 

I  have  heard  it  said. of  a  clever  rider, 
who  never  flinches  at  any  obstacle  and 
can  inspire  his  horse  with  surprising 
courage    and    ambition, 
that  "  he  always  throws        s 
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his  heart  over  and  follows  after."  Keep 
your  horse  always  well  collected,  don't 
flurry  him  or  go  at  your  jumps  too  fast, 
take  a  high  jump  with  a  good  landing 
place  in  preference  to  a  low  one  without, 
don't  ask  too  much  of  a  tired  horse,  and 
in  going  over  ditches  or  streams  avoid 
rotten  banks  if  possible,  give  your  horse 
plenty  of  headroom,  and  you  will  avoid 
unnecessary  falls.  But  the  falls  will  come 
sooner  or   later   to   everyone  who  makes 


any  attempt  to  ride  straight,  and  the  best 
way  to  avoid  serious  or  uncomfortable 
results  is  to  keep  a  cool  head  and  hold  on 
to  your  reins. 

About  bitting  and  saddling  a  horse  and 
giving  him  proper  care  (things  with  which 
every  lady  who  rides  should  be  thoroughly 
conversant  and  able  to  do  herself),  to- 
gether with  the  use  and  abuse  of  the 
spur  and  whip,  I  shall  speak  at  another 
time. 
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Part  I. 


THE  CHENANGO  AND  THE  WEST  BRANCH. 

0ITMPSON  and  I  were  on  our 
way  to  Norwich,  not  the 
famous  city  sought  after  by 
that  lunatic  of  nursery  note, 
but  a  beautiful  village  lying 
in  the  Chenango  Valley  in 
Xew  York  State.  On  the  morning  in 
question  we  had  paddled  three  miles  in  a 
pouring  rain  to  ship  ourselves,  canoes*  and 
duffle  to  this  town,  and  now  occupied  a 
seat  in  a  railway  carriage  filled  with  re- 
spectably dressed  people. 

We  we're  much  annoyed  by  the  critical 
inspection  of  an  individual  with  an  eye 
glass,  for,  although  our  personal  appear- 
ance was  quite  satisfactory  to  ourselves 
when  contemplated  in  still  water,  it  must 
be  owned  that  the  dudish  young  man  op- 
posite had  some  excuse  for  staring. 

Simpson's  hat,  a  shapeless  thatch  of 
gray  felt  some  fellow  canoeist  had  left 
him  in  exchange  for  a  new  one,  had  done 
duty  as  fire  fan  and  filled  other  offices 
known  only  to  a  cruiser  for  at  least  three 
years,  and  was  retained  by  him  only 
through  a  kind  of  natural  perversity. 

We  both  wore  short  breeches  and 
sneaks — those  low  cloth  shoes  with  rub- 
ber soles  that  are  just  the  things  to  wear 
in  a  boat  and  excellent  to  protect  the  feet 

Note. — With  Illustrations  by 


when  one  is  obliged  to  jump  overboard  in 
a  rift  and  pull  his  craft  over  sharp  stones 
— but  they  are  not  beautiful.  Indeed  we 
had  felt  all  the  morning  like  marmots 
whose  hibernation  had  been  rudely  in- 
terrupted, for  we  had  spent  the  past  ten 
days  in  the  woods,  with  the  sound  of  tink- 
ling waterfalls  and  rustling  leaves  to 
soothe  our  slumbers,  and  no  more  objec- 
tionable inspector  than  a  sedate  cow,  with 
an  eye  to  our  meal  chest. 

I  have  always  found  that  a  canoe, 
though  a  most  delightful  adjunct  in  its 
proper  element,  is  a  decided  care  when 
stowed  in  a  baggage  car.  One  can  never 
tell  how  many  iron-bound  chests  may  be 
dumped  on  those  light  decks  or  jammed 
against  the  delicate  sides,  and  every  jolt 
of  the  train  brings  to  mind  direful  pic- 
tures of  catastrophe.  But  on  reaching 
Norwich  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  Sybaris  handled  like  an  eggshell  by 
the  careful  express  agent. 

She  was  safe  and  sound.  So  was  the 
Shaw  Shaw,  a  long  Canadian  boat  I  had 
secured  for  this  cruise,  high  fore  and  aft, 
with  a  bottom  like  a  toboggan  for  tough- 
ness, and  a  capacity  that  was  simply  mar- 
velous. 

The  Chenango  River,  whose  picturesque 
windings    we    viewed    all    the    way    from 
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Sherburne  to  Oxford,  flows  through  a 
valley  long  since  settled  and  highly  cul- 
tivated. A  canal  had  followed  the  river 
in  the  early  days,  and  its  graded  towpath 
was  often'  utilized  by  the  railroad,  while 
the  masonry  of  its  locks  rose  in  mounds 
here  and  there,  like  monuments  to  a  slow- 
er generation. 

The  sides  of  the  valley  were  checkered 
with  grain  and  pasture  fields,  and  these 
gave  place  to  forests  as  they  rose  higher 
and  stretched  off  into  the  distance.  The 
hills  were  cut  with  gullies  winding  down 
to  the  river.  One,  known  as  Lyon's 
Creek,  was  spanned  by  a  high  iron  bridge, 
from  whose  dizzy  girders  the  cottages  in 
the  valley  looked  like  toy  houses,  and 
farther  up,  coming  in  from  the    opposite 


range  and  winding  through  Norwich  it- 
self, was  Canasawacta  Creek,  its  stony 
bottom  nearly  dry  at  this  time  of  year. 

One  showery  day,  when  the  clouds  in 
the  northern  sky  broke  their  dark  banks 
and  let  the  sun  shine  through,  a  branch 
of  the  valley  opening  toward  Smyrna 
stretched  before  us,  showing  a  vista  of 
hilltops,  growing  less  and  less  distinct, 
till  they  melted  into  the  gray  overhead. 
Looking  south,  one  could  see  the  line  of 
the  Chenango  like  a  silvery  ribbon,  in 
places  reflecting  form  and  color  with  the 
faithfulness  of  a  mirror. 

Occasionally  an  old  scow  could  be  seen 
half  buried  in  waving  grasses,  whose  bril- 
liant green  was  mixed  with  the  Indian  red 
and  dull  yellow  of  last  year's  growth,  and 
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the  ear  would  be  saluted  with  the  rattling 
call  of  a  kingfisher,  who  flashed  his  blue 
and  white  form  across  the  stream  or  fell 
from  his  branch  with  a  sudden  splash, 
There  is  something  very  cheerful  about 
this  bird,  and  Simpson  was  especially  fond 
of  him — he  belongs  so  thoroughly  to  the 
canoeist's  highway. 

A  railroad  passing  through  Norwich 
takes  a  direct  southeasterly  course  to 
Xew  York,  crossing  and  following  on  its 
route  the  northern  branches  of  the  Dela- 
ware River.     Leaving  the  Chenango,   we 


ing  lines  along  miles  of  the  route.  We 
never  saw  this  prolific  flower  in  such 
abundance,  shading  from  the  palest  green 
yellow  to  a  rich  orange,  and  heaped  in 
masses  that  made  one  think  of  balloon 
travel  in  a  cloudy  sunset. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  we  reached 
Delhi.  The  village  is  some  distance  from 
the  station,  but  fortunately  the  river,  or 
creek,  for  it  is  little  more  than  a  creek 
here,  is  close  at  hand.  The  stream,  rising 
in  the  Catskill  ranges,  flows  south,  but 
comes  into  the  Delaware  from  the  west- 
ward, giving  i  t 
the  name  of  the 
West  Branch. 
We  were  not  long 
in  getting  into 
the  boats,  and. 
leaving  a  knot  of 
curious  loungers 
at  the  depot, 
floated  off  with 
the  current.  Only 
those  who  have 
learned  to  love 
nature's  soli- 
tudes know  the 
relief  experi- 
enced by  such  a 
transition  —  the 
puff  of  steam, 
the  rush  of  feet, 


shipped  the  canoes  on  this 
line  and  started  for  Delhi. 
As  the  train  wound  through 
an  uneven  country  we  made 
an  ascent  by  means  of  a  zig- 
zag— one  of  those  engineer- 
ing feats  by  which  a  higher 
level  is  reached  with  a  suc- 
cession of  inclined  planes. 

Our  train  was  constantly 
coming  to  the  end  of  its 
track  in  a  stump  lot  or  wil- 
derness of  second  growth 
timber,  and  at  these  termin- 
ations the  rails  would  bury 
themselves  in  banks  of  gol- 
denrod  that  stretched  in  flam- 
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the  clanging  and  crowding,  followed  by 
the  soft  ripple  of  water  sweeping  one 
along  under  thick  foliage,  cool  and  silent. 
The  people  of  Delhi  appreciate  the  pos- 
sibilities of  their  stream,  and  have  built 
a  small  wooden  dam  near  the  station, 
which  keeps  the  water  back  enough  to 
form  a  very  respectable  pond.  A  few 
jaunty  pleasure  boats  are  housed  along 
this  basin  and  much  used  by  the  city 
people  who  pass  the  summer  months  in 
the  village. 

After  we  were  over  this  dam  the  stream 
splashed  along  through  a  succession  of 
bends  and  rifts  that  required  the  utmost 
watchfulness  to  prevent  grounding.  Often 
our  available  channel  was  little  more  than 
two  feet  wide,  and  as  the  shadows  length- 
ened progress  became  more  and  more 
difficult. 

It  was  dark  when  we  put  up  our  tent  in 
a  meadow  and  made  preparations  for  sup- 
per. Bacon,  that  staple  for  campers,  was 
to  form  the  piece  de  resistance,  and  I  rashly 
undertook  to  prepare  it  while  Simpson 
went  for  milk.  Just  how  it  happened  I 
never  knew,  but,  having  gone  to  the 
stream  to  wash  a  tin  plate,  I  was  startled 
by  a  lurid  blaze  which  lighted  up  the  whole 
region,  and,  turning  round,  saw  a  sheet  of 
flame  rising  from  the  frying  pan.  The 
bacon  had  caught  fire,  and  that  night  we 
had  cold  mush  and  coffee. 

The  region  we  were  in  was  high,  and, 
though  it  was  August,  the  mornings  were 


decidedly  cool.  At  about  7  o'clock  the  fog 
was  so  dense  that  objects  were  scarce- 
ly distinguishable  twenty  feet  away.  A 
little  later  the  rich  bottom  lands  began 
to  show  below  the  heavy  curtain  of  va- 
por, then  the  sunlight  burst  through  in 
places,  and  herds  of  cream-and-white  Al- 
derneys  could  be  seen  here  and  there, 
browsing  on  the  wet  grass.  It  was  an 
English  landscape,  till  the  clouds  rose 
still  higher  and  disclosed  the  partially 
cleared  hillsides  and  thickly  wooded  peaks, 
which,  however,  refused  to  throw  off  their 
torn  veils  till  the  sun  came  out  and  melted 
the  last  vestige  into  clear  blue. 

A  mile  or  so  from  Delhi  is  the  old  Sher- 
wood House,  standing  back  from  the  road 
and  screened  by  a  high  picket  fence.  An 
arched  gateway  opens  on  a  grassy  path 
that  cuts  straight  through  lines  of  box  to 
the  front  door,  whose  plain,  white  surface 
is  relieved  by  a  brass  knocker.  Behind 
the  house  is  a  garden,  resplendent  with 
hollyhocks,  paeonies,  and  other  old-fash- 
ioned flowers.  We  wandered  about  this 
place  till  Simpson  remarked  that  he  felt 
like  a  tramp  and  should  not  like  to  see 
the  owner  drive  up. 

"  I  don't  wonder,"  I  said,  fixing  my  eye 
on  the  hat ;  but  Simpson  was  past  shame 
on  this  point.  He  simply  said  something 
about  a  tramp's  brother,  and  started 
across  lots  toward  the  smoke  of  the  camp 
fire  that  rose  a  thin  thread  above  the  trees. 

Though  the  flat  lands  in  the  valley  were 
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thoroughly  cleared,  there  was  plenty 
of  small  wood  fringing  the  stream, 
such  as  wallows,  patches  of  witch 
hazel,  alder  and 
sumac.  In  addition 
to  these  we  met 
with  the  water 
beech,  whose  bran- 
ches, almost  black 
in  color  and  shaped 
like  bare  bones, 
would  occasionally 
obstruct  the  prog- 
ress of  the  boats. 
This,  however,  was 
a  slight  annoyance 
compared    to    the 


stantly  on  the  lookout.  Simp- 
son had  a  way  of  clutching 
quickly  with  his  hand 
between   the    barbs 


barbed  wire  fences  which  occasionally 
crossed  the  stream  at  the  swiftest  places, 
and  proved  a  serious  inconvenience  in 
rift  running.  Scarcely  visible  until  we 
were  close  upon  them,  they  kept  us  con- 


and  throwing  the  wire 
over  his  head,  for  they 
usually  hung  low  enough 
to  barely  clear  the  deck, 
but,  being  of  a  more  con- 
servative nature,  I  would 
lie  down,  with  the  paddle 
held  in  such  a  way  as  to 
shed  the  obstruction  over 
the  edge  of  the  blade 
and  cherish  a  hope  that 
no  specially  savage  poiut 
would  reach  me.  As  we 
wriggled  through  these 
obstructions  we  came 
upon  trout  fishermen, 
whipping  the  rifts  and 
angling  in  the  tiny  basins 
at  the  mouths  of  occca- 
sional  rivulets  that 
brought  icy  water  from 
the  hills. 

The  trout  haunt  these 
last  named  places  when 
they  can  be  found  no- 
where else  in  the  stream. 
Rounding  a  bend,  I 
found  Simpson  had  land- 
ed and  was  picking 
blackberries.  He  offered 
me  some  rather  red  ones 
and  said  he  was  sorry 
there  were  no  more  grow- 
ing there.  I  was  sorry  too,  and  advised 
him  to  wash  the  stain  from  his  face  and 
hands  before  we  reached  the  next  village, 
whose  chimneys  were  just  visible  among 
the  trees  farther  down  the  stream. 
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The  place  proved  to  be  Delancy,  a 
spot  in  the  valley  where  rich  pasturage 
and  a  plentiful  water  supply  offered  every 
facility  for  dairy  farming. 

We  were  kept  in  this  vicinity  for  some 
time  by  what  the  farmers  called  "  a  spell 
o'  weather,"  and  roamed  about  the  coun- 
try, making  studies  here  and  there,  when 
it  was  not  actually  pouring. 

Only  those  who  have  led  an  outdoor 
life  in  all  weathers  know  the  zest  of  such 
an  existence.  After  a  few  weeks  of  na- 
ture's rugged  hospitality  one  begins  to 
feel  some  of  that  exuberance  of  life  which 
we  see  in  the  lower  animals.  If  he  is 
Nature's  child  he  can  live  as  her  children 
do. 

The  mink  and  musk  rat  splash  in  cold 
streams  contentedly,  the  creatures  of  the 
wood  prowl  about  in  the  night  winds  and 
frolic  fearlessly  under  the  stars,  and  if  we 
share  the  earth  with  the  wild  things  about 
us  we  but  draw  closer  to  Mother  Nature, 
and  the  thrilling  experience  of  being  alive 
in  every  nerve,  and  actually  sharing  exist- 
ence with  creatures  whose  freedom  we 
envy,  will  prove  a  delight  to  the  most  high- 
ly cultivated  organism.  A  civilization  that 
bars  the  tracks  leading  back  to  the  sources 
of  its  own  life  is  certainly  an  unhealthy 
growth,  and  he  is  not  truly  developed  who 
sneers  at  all  the  race  enjoyed  in  barbar- 
ism. "  Better  the  song  of  the  lark  than 
the  squeak  of  the  mouse,"  quotes  Dr.  John 
Brown,  referring  to  an  outdoor  existence, 
and  Simpson  and  I  used  to  echo  this  sen- 
timent when  we  were  wakened  by  the  call 
of  birds  to  take  a  morning  plunge  in  the 
river,  the  coldest  water  we  ever  swam  in. 

Speaking  of  birds  reminds  me  of  the 
numerous  hawks  that  haunted  this  region 
about  Delancy.  We  used  to  watch  them 
through  the  field  glass,  and  could  study 
every  move  as  they  quivered  and  floated 
in  the  clear  air  overhead. 

There  was  the  large  chicken  hawk, 
whose  shadow  swept  along  the  meadows 
like  a  passing  cloud  ;  the  tiny  sparrow 
hawk,  darting  viciously  among  the  bushes 
that  bordered  the  stream,  and  the  sleek 
fish  hawk,  with  his  speckled  breast  and 
long,  powerful  legs  hanging  threateningly 
down  over  the  water.  His  cry  can  never 
be  forgotten,  a  kind  of  shrill  but  plaintive 
squeak,  suggesting  anything  but  a  bird  of 
prey. 

One  day  some  men  came  up  from  the 
village  and  presented  us  with  a  supply  of 
green  corn,  which  they  deposited  in  the 
canoes  drawn  up   each  side  of   the  tent. 


While  we  were  being  plied  with  the  regu- 
lar questions  as  to  where  we  were  from, 
the  cost  of  the  boats,  etc.,  and  were  en- 
deavoring to  answer  them  satisfactorily, 
we  noticed  a  young  fellow  coming  across 
the  meadows  in  a  peculiar  way.  He  was 
constantly  turning  this  way  and  that,  and 
on  inquiring  the  cause  we  were  told 
that  the  way  was  "full  o'  binnacles." 
"Binnacles?"  we  asked  in  perplexity. 
"Ya-as,"  said  the  men,  "that's  what  we 
call  'em  here,  the  medder's  full  of  'em." 
"  Do  you  mean  the  old  river  beds  with 
standing  water  ?  "  I  asked.  They  nodded, 
but  could  give  no  information  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  name. 

Farther  on  we  struck  some  that  were 
decidedly  picturesque,  being  shaded  with 
overhanging  trees  and  filled  with  lily  pads. 
One  would  suppose  such  places  to  be  ex- 
cellent breeding  places  for  mosquitoes, 
but  we  were  singularly  free  from  them 
throughout  the  cruise.  Perhaps  the  fact 
that  the  binnacles  were  often  fed  with 
springs  and  stocked  with  small  fish  would 
explain  this. 

We  were  so  absorbed  here  in  our  efforts 
to  take  away  some  lasting  impression  of 
the  region  that  we  begrudged  the  time 
spent  in  preparing  meals,  and  soon  our 
menu  dwindled  down  to  bread  and  milk. 
We  did  vary  it,  however,  with  chubs  fried 
in  bacon,  for  we  could  catch  them  when 
it  rained,  and  eels,  we  discovered,  could 
be  taken  at  night  with  that  most  unsports- 
manlike contrivance,  a  set  line. 

At  Hamden,  lying  a  little  farther  down 
the  stream,  we  were  attracted  by  two  or 
three  singular  mounds  rising  from  the 
flats,  and  suggesting  an  artificial  origin. 
The  most  careful  study  failed  to  reveal  a 
clue  to  their  history.  The  people  we  ques- 
tioned assured  us  they  were  perfectly  nat- 
ural, but  the  principal  ground  for  this 
assertion  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  mounds 
had  been  there  ever  since  they  could  re- 
member. The  village  was  divided  by  one 
long  thoroughfare,  shared  by  the  railroad, 
and  from  the  point  where  we  landed  only 
the  small  station  was  visible,  peeping  from 
behind  a  mound. 

One  warm  day,  when  our  tent  was  pitch- 
ed in  a  little  hollow  at  the  foot  of  a  steep 
bank,  we  spread  our  effects  on  the  grass 
in  every  direction,  and  rambled  off.  On 
returning  in  a  couple  of  hours  and  lifting 
Simpson's  red  blanket  we  discovered  that 
it  was  full  of  holes.  A  coat  I  had  thrown 
nearby  was  perforated  in  like  manner, 
and  all  our  wearing  apparel  left  exposed 
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was  more  or  less  damaged.  Every  article 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  a  target  for  bird 
shot. 

At  first  we  were  puzzled  to  account  for 
this  singular  misfortune,  but  at  last  dis- 
covered that  the  harm  had  been  done  by 
grasshoppers.  We  baited  the  set  line  with 
them  that  night,  and  had  the  additional 
ill  luck  to  catch  no  eels. 

Near  this  camp  a  highway  wound  along 
the  hillside,  perhaps  fifty  feet  above  the 
stream.  Much  of  the  distance  it  lay  in  the 
full  glare  of  the  sun,  then  plunged  into  a 
thick  wood,  whose  cool  shadows  were  bro- 
ken only  by  stray  spots  of  light  that  flick- 
ered through  the  foliage.  Simpson  called 
this  spot  Lover's  Lane.  It  seemed  to  be  a 
favorite  promenade  for  berry  pickers. 

Before  we  reached  Walton  the  stream 
slacked  its  course,  rifts  were  less  frequent, 
and  the  channel  broadened  and  swept 
with  stately  flow  between  high  walls  of 
dark  rock,  and  deep  hillsides  thickly  cov- 
ered with  wood  ;  schools  of  fish,  chubs  and 
suckers,  with  a  sprinkling  of  black  bass, 
swam  close  to  the  rocky  bottom,  and  scat- 
tered as  we  glided  over  them.  The  rat-tat 
of  the  woodpecker  resounded  among  the 
dead  trunks  overhead,  and  warblers  chirp- 
ed in  the  underbrush.  As  our  eyes  scanned 
the  dark  course  of  the  stream  an  occa- 
sional Lobelia  cardinalis  shone  out  like  a 
flash  of  red  fire  against  a  black  wall. 

Frequently  a  spring  spilled  its  surplus 
down  a  crevice  lined  with  snapdragon  and 
the  white  candy-like  blossoms  of  eupa- 
torium,  to  fall  into  the  dark  waters  below, 
that  received  it  with  the  ringing  echo  of  a 
cistern.  We  would  glide  up  in  passing 
such  places  and  fill  a  cup  with  water,  so 
cold  one's  fingers  ached  against  the  tin. 
It  was. not  in  the  least  brackish,  but  had 
a  sweet,  woody  flavor,  as  if  brewed  among 
the  roots  of  wintergreen. 

When  we  came  out  into  the  sunshine 
the  river  showed  a  freakish  tendency  to 
fork  in  every  direction,  sometimes  offer- 
ing three  courses  at  once  from  which  to 
choose.  There  was  no  danger  of  losing 
one's  way,  however,  for  these  different 
courses  naturally  united  again  farther 
down,  but  there  was  a  decided  choice  be- 
tween the  routes,  for  some  were  full  of 
shallow  rifts,  and  consequently  entailed 
wading,  and  only  a  practiced  eye  could 
decide  at  once  which  channel  was  the 
best.  Simpson  and  I  often  disagreed  on 
this  point,  and  separated,  to  exchange  ex- 
periences farther  down. 

I  had  a  theory  that  his  judgment  was 


usually  correct,  but  would  not,  of  course, 
tell  him  so.  However,  on  the  occasion  I 
have  in  mind  he  swerved  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, and  shot  down  an  ugly-looking 
break  on  the  left.  I  looked  up  in  surprise, 
for  the  stream  he  had  taken  had  the  cur- 
rent of  a  millrace,  disappeared  under  some 
ugly  branches,  and  whitened  itself  with  a 
roar  against  a  mass  of  rock  farther  down. 

As  the  Syba/is  shot  under  the  over- 
hanging limbs  his  paddle  caught,  and  his 
head  and  shoulders  plunged  into  the  foli- 
age, while  his  weight,  as  he  wriggled  to 
free  himself,  forced  the  boat  down  till 
the  water  boiled  over  the  decks  and 
threatened  to  swamp  her. 

In  fact,  the  high  coamings  of  the  cock- 
pit were  all  that  kept  her  from  filling.  I 
do  not  know  how  long  he  might  have 
stayed  there  had  I  not  landed  the  Shaw 
Shaw  and  gone  to  his  assistance,  wading 
in  as  far  as  I  could  and  pulling  the  canoe 
back  till  he  managed  to  free  himself. 

At  Walton,  a  town  of  considerable  im- 
portance, the  river  is  spanned  by  a  long 
iron  bridge,  and  below  it  the  stream 
widens  into  a  shallow  rift,  down  which  we 
slid  for  a  few  rods  and  then  stuck  fast, 
making  it  necessary  to  get  out  and  wade, 
an  operation  annoying  to  us,  but  interest- 
ing to  the  pedestrians  collected  on  the 
bridge. 

As  we  proceeded  the  formation  of  the 
country  changed.  Instead  of  broad  and 
fertile  valleys,  wooded  hills,  towering 
into  mountainous  proportions,  closed  in 
the  river  on  all  sides,  and  huge  boulders 
obstructed  the  current.  The  sun  was 
sinking  in  a  clear  sky,  and  as  the  shadows 
lengthened  the  windings  of  the  river  re- 
vealed some  remarkable  effects.  At  one 
point  a  mountain,  whose  precipitous  sides 
were  partially  cleared  of  timber,  loomed 
up  in  the  west,  and  as  the  sun  disappeared 
behind  it  the  clearings  that  scarred  its 
face  appeared  like  great  chasms  of  purple 
haze,  through  which  the  tree  tops  rose 
here  and  there.  The  roar  of  the  water  as 
it  surged  through  the  rocky  passes  was 
ominous  and  we  craned  our  heads  for- 
ward and  held  the  paddles  with  a  nervous 
grip,  occasionally  shouting  a  word  of 
warning,  or  giving  a  cheer,  as  some  un- 
usually bad  obstruction  was  passed  with- 
out a  scratch.  The  change  from  the  quiet 
drifting  through  sunny  pastures  to  this 
rapid  darting  among  the  darkening  rifts 
made  one's  blood  leap.  It  was  an  experi- 
ence only  a  canoeist  can  have.  We  camped 
that  night  in  a  little  grove  of  butternuts — 
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Mallory's  Grove,  they  called  it.  Nearby, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  was  the 
small  village  of  Rock  Rift,  clustered  about 
an  acid  factory,  whose  mighty  retorts  re- 
ceived the  hardwood  timber  which  had 
been  cleared  from  the  surrounding  hill- 
sides. This  manufacture  of  wood  alcohol 
is  an  important  industry,  but  is  rapidly 
consuming  the  forests  throughout  this 
whole  region. 

A  distance  below  this  point  the  river 
pursued  a  westerly  course,  and  a  wind 
from  the  same  quarter,  blowing  almost  a 
gale,  made  our  progress  slow  and  difficult. 
In  the  afternoon,  when  the  sun  shone  in 
our  faces,  a  rift  would  appear  like  a  slope 
of  burnished  silver,  against  which  every 
object  stood  out  in  silhouette,  the  daz- 
zling light  making  it  impossible  to  choose 
a  course  or  detect  hidden  rocks  till  we 
were  upon  them.  This  gave  us  trying 
work  till  we  reached  Cannonsville,  a  most 
attractive  country  village.  Landing  here, 
just  below  a  bridge,  I  climbed  the  bank 
to  a  pine  grove,  and  stood  spellbound, 
motioning  to  Simpson  to  approach  with 
caution,  for  less  than  ten  rods  away  hung 


a  hammock,  and,  with  her  back  toward 
us,  one  hand  supporting  her  head  and  a 
small  foot  swinging  back  and  forth,  re- 
clined a  veritable  Margery  Daw. 

Neither  of  us  moved  for  some  seconds, 
then  Simpson  heaved  a  sigh,  and  I  glanced 
around  in  time  to  see  him  trying  to  press 
some  shape  into  his  forlorn  hat.  It  was 
of  no  use,  however,  and  even  had  he  had 
the  most  presentable  headgear  at  com- 
mand, our  soiled  knickerbockers  and  un- 
shaven faces  would  have  insured  us  the 
reception  of  tramps  had  we  made  our- 
selves known.  Beyond  the  hammock,  the 
white  sides  of  a  house  were  visible  across 
a  strip  of  lawn,  and  somewhere  from  be- 
hind a  hedge  the  click  of  croquet  balls 
and  an  occasional  peal  of  laughter  reached 
our  ears. 

Wc  stood  back  there  in  the  shade  and 
furtively  watched  this  picture  of  civilized 
life,  then  slid  down  the  bank,  stepped  in- 
to the  canoes,  and  floated  silently  away. 
That  night,  after  frying  the  bacon,  Simp- 
son washed  his  hands  with  great  care  and 
sat  up  very  late  writing  a  letter,  a  task  he 
never  essayed  unless  in  the  right  mood. 


To  be  continued. 
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THE     ART     OF     PITCHING. 


BY    HENRY    CHADWICK. 


THE    NEW    RULES    FOR    1889. 

'HESE  are  the  days  of  remarkable  exhibi- 
tions of  skill  in  playing  baseball  by  profes- 
sional exemplars  of  the  game.  One  cannot 
look  back  to  the  early  period  in  the  history 
of  the  national  game  without  being  struck 
with  the  great  contrast  between  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  shown  on  the  diamond 
fields  of  Hoboken,  when  the  old  Knickerbocker,  Ea- 
gle, Empire  and  Gotham  clubs  reigned  supreme  in 
the  baseball  arena,  and  that  which  marks  the  play 
of  the  leading  professional  nines  of  the  present  pe- 
riod. The  fact  is  that  baseball  has  been  wonderfully 
improved  since  its  boyhood  days  of  the  "fifties,"  and 
in  nothing  so  much  as  in  the  great  degree  of  skill 
now  exhibited  in  the  pitching  department  of  the 
game.  In  fact,  the  pitching  of  the  present  day  is 
marked  by  an  amount  of  skill,  dexterity  and  accu- 
rate performance  of  the  work  experience  has  taught,  which  Webster  defines  as  char- 
acteristic of  an  "art."  Without  writing  an  essay  on  the  subject,  I  will  merely  refer 
to  what  this  art  consists  of  in  its  application  to  the  baseball  pitching  of  the  pres- 
ent day. 

In  the  first  place  modern  pitching  excels  the  old  method  in  the  delivery  of  the 
ball  in  one  special  feature,  and  that  is  in  the  horizontal  curve  of  the  ball  through 
the  air,  something  practically  unknown  in  the  days  of  the  old  clubs  at  Hoboken.  It 
is  in  this  respect,  in  fact,  that  its  advance  has  been  so  noteworthy,  for,  in  some  other 
essentials,  the  old  style  of  pitching  was  not  so  far  behind,  the  veterans  of  the 
old  school  of  pitching,  such  as  Frank  Pidgeon,  Tom  Dakin,  Matty  O'Brien  — 
peace  to  their  manes ! — and  Tom  Van  Cott,  of  the  days  of  1857,  being  strategists,  in 
their  method  of  delivering  the  ball  to  the  bat,  to  a  considerable  extent.  But  the 
"old  boys"  in  question  "pitched"  the  ball  to  the  bat;  they  did  not  "throw" 
the  ball  in  their  delivery,  as  the  modern  "pitchers"  do,  the  term  "pitchers,"  as 
applied  to  the  occupants  of  the  "  box  "  in  the  professional  teams  of  the  day,  being  a 
misnomer.  Now,  this  curving  of  the  ball  in  the  horizontal  line  of  its  delivery  to  the 
bat  is  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  modern  art  of  pitching. 

In  the  old  time  the  curve  in  question  was  regarded  as  a  physical  impossibility, 
and  is  so  now  by  some  old  fogy  individuals  ;  and  yet  it  has  been  practically  exem- 
plified beyond  all  doubt.  The  simple  theory  is  this.  The  ball,  in  its  horizontal 
flight  through  the  air  from  the  hand  of  the  pitcher,  is  retarded  in  its  forward 
motion  by  the  resistance  of  the  air,  which  exerts  not  only  a  pressure  on  the  face  of 
the  ball,  but  also  a  friction  on  its  sides.  Now,  if  the  ball  merely  moves  forward, 
the  friction  of  the  air  is  equal  on  all  sides ;  but  if  it  be  made  to  rotate  on  its  axis,  the 
relation  is  immediately  changed,  inasmuch  as  in  the  latter  case  one  side  of  the  ball's 
surface  is  moving  through  the  air  with  greater  rapidity  than  the  other  side,  and 
to  the  extent  of  this  increased  friction  is  it  retarded  in  its  motion  on  the  side  on 
which  the  friction  occurs.  -The  result  is  naturally  a  curve  of  the  line  of  its  deliv- 
ery toward  the  side  on  which  it  is  retarded.  This  is  the  philosophy  of  the 
curve.  In  the  variation  of  this  rotary  motion  of  the  ball  on  its  own  axis,  we 
have  the  result  in  the  "in  curve,"  the  "out  curve,"  the  "down  shoot,"  etc.,  of 
modern  curve  pitching. 

But  there  are  other  important  essentials  in  the  art  of  pitching  in  baseball  besides 
the  curve,  and  the  first  of  these  is  thorough  command  of  the  ball  in  delivery,  without 
which  strategic  skill  in  pitching  is  impossible.  Of  what  use  is  the  power  to  curve 
the   ball    unless   you   can   control    its    direction,    so    as   to    make    it   pass   over   the 
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home  base  at  will  ?  Speed  in  delivery  is 
another  essential  which  is  more  than  use- 
less without  the  requisite  command  of  the 
ball  in  its  delivery.  But  suppose  you  have 
these  essentials  of  the  curve  and  of  speed 
in  combination  with  the  requisite  control 
of  the  ball,  so  as  to  secure  accuracy  of 
aim  in  delivery,  you  will  still  be  wanting 
in  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  "art  "  of 
pitching  unless  you  use  strategy  in  your 
delivery,  technically  termed  "head  work." 

STRATEGY    IN    PITCHING. 

Now,  what  is  strategy  or  "  head  work  " 
in  pitching  ? 

Its  elements  may  be  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows :  Primarily,  it  is  to  deceive  the  eye 
and  judgment  of  the  batsman  as  to  the 
character  of  the  ball  sent  in  to  the  bat, 
such  as  making  it  appear  to  be  a  swift 
ball  when  the  pace  is  actually  lessened 
by  a  well-disguised  method  of  delivery, 
and  also  to  suddenly  change  the  line  of 
its  direction,  through  the  medium  of  the 
curve  ;  to  which  is  added  a  deceptive  de- 
livery as  to  the  height  of  the  ball  sent  in 
over  the  base.  To  these  strategic  points 
are  to  be  added  that  of  watching  the  ac- 
tion of  the  batsman,  so  as  to  catch  him 
out  of  good  form  for  effective  hitting  ; 
and,  lastly,  to  tempt  him  to  hit  a  ball  to  a 
part  of  the  field  where  you  have  prepared 
your  outfielders  for  catching  it. 

These  are  the  main  characteristics  of 
strategy  in  pitching,  and,  together  with 
the  power  to  send  in  the  ball  with  speed, 
or  not,  at  your  option,  and  with  the  effec- 
tive curve  imparted  to  it,  constitute  the 
"  art "  of  pitching.  To  excel  in  this  art 
requires  the  possession  of  sundry  special 
qualifications,  which  only  a  minority  of 
pitchers  have  at  command. 

SKILLFUL    STRATEGISTS    IN    PITCHING. 

Among  the  most  skillful  strategists  of 
the  modern  era  of  our  national  game,  A.  G. 
Spalding  ranks  as  the  first  to  make  "head 
work  "  in  his  pitching  the  strong  point  of 
his  play.  From  the  inauguration  of  the 
old  Professional  Association  to  the  year  of 
the  organization  of  the  National  League, 
Mr.  Spalding  stood  at  the  head  of  the  pro- 
fessional pitchers  of  that  period.  When  the 
overhand  throw  superseded  the  straight- 
arm  delivery,  a  new  class  of  pitchers  en- 
tered the  arena,  and  for  a  time  great 
speed  in  delivery  ruled  supreme.  But, 
finally,  when  it  was  seen  that  this  element 
in  the  delivery  of  the  ball  involved  draw- 
backs which  threatened  to  ruin  the  most 
attractive  features  of  the  game,   fielding 


and  base  running,  the  rules  were  amended 
so  as  to  equalize  the  powers  of  the  attack 
and  defense,  and  when  this  was  done — 
chiefly  by  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
called  balls  from  nine  down  to  four — the 
door  was  reopened  for  employment  of 
strategic  skill  in  delivery,  which  the  tem- 
porary era  of  mere  speed  had  almost 
thrown  out  of  use,  and  of  late  years  a  class 
of  skilled  strategists  has  been  developed, 
of  which  Messrs.  Keefe,  Clarkson,  Conway, 
Galvin,  Buffinton,  and  others  of  the  League, 
and  Carruthers,  Foutz,  Elmer  Smith,  Sew- 
ard, King,  Mullane,  &c,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  are  the  most  noted  ex- 
emplars. The  most  successful  of  these 
pitchers  is  Keefe,  of  the  New  York  team 
of  1888. 

In  the  college  arena  the  list  of  pitchers 
of  note  includes  Messrs.  Ernst,  Tyng, 
Nichols  and  Bates,  of  Harvard  ;  Avery, 
Hutchinson,  Jones  and  Stagg,  of  Yale  ; 
Archer  and  Mercur,  of  Princeton.  Of 
these  college  pitchers,  Jones,  of  Yale,  was 
noted  for  his  "lumping"  peculiarity  in 
his  delivery. 

THE    ELEMENT    OF    SPEED. 

An  experiment  recently  made  in  Eng- 
land to  test  the  speed  of  the  ball  from  the 
hands  of  the  swiftest  bowler  in  cricket 
developed  the  fact  that  the  pace  of  a 
bowled  ball  reached  a  speed  of  fifty-five 
miles  an  hour.  Inasmuch  as  the  speed  of 
a  ball  delivered  under  the  rule  of  over- 
hand bowling  does  not  equal  that  of  the 
ball  thrown  overhand  as  in  baseball,  one 
can  imagine  what  the  catcher,  who  has  to 
face  such  a  delivery,  or  the  batsman,  who 
has  to  stand  in  front  of  it,  has  to  undergo 
in  their  respective  positions.  The  effec- 
tiveness of  speed  in  the  delivery  of  the 
ball  to  the  bat  depends  largely  upon  the 
batsman  the  pitcher  finds  opposed  to  him, 
and  also  upon  the  ability  of  the  catcher 
to  stand  up  before  the  hot  fire  of  the  swift 
delivery.  Weak  and  timid  batsmen,  who 
fear  the  dangerous  speed  of  the  pitching 
too  much  to  use  their  judgment  with 
effect,  and  who  only  think  of  the  best  way 
to  avoid  being  hit  by  the  ball,  can  readily 
be  intimidated  by  very  swift  pitching,  so 
as  to  be  put  out  on  strikes  with  ease. 
But  when  a  nervy  and  plucky  batsman 
faces-  a  swift  delivery,  and  brings  keen 
sight,  quick  motion  and  good  judgment 
to  bear  on  the  swift  pitching,  it  will  be 
found  that  mere  speed  costs  more  in 
wild  pitches  and  in  called  and  passed 
balls  than  it  yields  in  outs  or  strikes.     In 
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fact,  speed  is  only  advantageous  when  it 
is  made  part  and  parcel  of  strategic  work 
in  the  box. 

THE    NEW    RULES    FOR    PITCHING    FOR    1889. 

The  changes  made  in  the  pitching  rules 
are  comparatively  slight,  the  only  impor- 
tant one  being  that  reducing  the  number 
of  called  balls  from  five  to  four.  The 
new  rule  governing  the  method  of  deliver- 
ing the  ball  reads  as  follows  : 

"The  pitcher  shall  take  his  position 
facing  the  batsman,  with  both  feet  square 
on  the  ground,  with  one  foot  on  the  rear 
line  of  the  '  box.'  He  shall  not  raise 
either  foot  unless  in  the  act  of  delivering 
the  ball,  nor  make  more  than  one  step  in 
such  delivery.  He  shall  hold  the  ball 
before  delivery  fairly  in  front  of  his  body 
and  in  sight  of  the  umpire.  When  the 
pitcher  feigns  to  throw  the  ball  to  a  base, 
he  must  resume  the  above  position  and 
pause  momentarily  before  delivering  the 
ball  to  the  bat." 

The  rule  has  been  amended  by  leaving 
out  the  clause  which  required  the  pitcher 
to  have  his  left  foot  placed  on  the  ground 
to  the  left  of  the  centre  line  of  his  po- 
sition. 

The  definition  of  fair  and  unfair  balls 
delivered  by  the  pitcher,  under  the  new 
rules  for  1889  is  as  follows  : 

"  A  fair  ball  is  a  ball  delivered  by  the 
pitcher  while  standing  wholly  within  the 
lines  of  his  position  and  facing  the  bats- 
man, the  ball  so  delivered  to  pass  over 


the  home  base  not  lower  than  the  bats- 
man's knee,  nor  higher  than  his  shoulder. 

"  An  unfair  ball  is  a  ball  delivered  by 
the  pitcher  as  in  Rule  23,  except  that  the 
ball  does  not  pass  over  the  home  base,  or 
does  pass  over  the  home  base  above  the 
batsman's  shoulder  or  below  the  knee." 

The  rules  governing  balking  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  (Sec.  1.)  A  balk  is  any  motion  made 
by  the  pitcher  to  deliver  the  ball  to  the 
bat  without  delivering  it,  and  shall  be 
held  to  include  any  and  every  accus- 
tomed motion  with  the  hands,  arms  or 
feet,  or  position  of  the  body  assumed  by 
the  pitcher  in  his  delivery  of  the  ball, 
and  any  motion  calculated  to  deceive  a 
base  runner,  except  the  ball  be  acciden- 
tally dropped. 

"  (Sec.  2.)  If  the  ball  be  held  by  the 
pitcher  so  long  as  to  delay  the  game  un- 
necessarily, or 

"  (Sec.  3.)  Any  motion  to  deliver  the 
ball,  or  the  delivering  the  ball  to  the  bat 
by  the  pitcher  when  any  part  of  person  is 
upon  ground  outside  of  the  lines  of  his 
position,  including  all  preliminary  motions 
with  the  hands,  arms  and  feet." 

The  new  rules  require  a  greater  com- 
mand of  the  ball  in  delivery  than  de- 
manded under  the  code  of  1888,  and 
therefore  favor  skillful  strategic  play. 
I  shall  have  something  to  say  about 
points  of  play  in  the  pitcher's  position 
in  another  article  on  the  subject  later  on. 
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NOW  you  of  any  more 
vexing  question  than 
what  to  get  by  way  of 
outfit  if  one  is  going 
to  an  unknown  place  ? 
There  is  an  uneasy  con- 
sciousness, born  of  pre- 
vious experience,  that 
anything  one  buys  will 
probably  turn  out  to 
be  something  one  does  not  want ;  yet, 
with  the  knowledge  that  one  must  have 
an  outfit  of  some  kind,  one  wanders 
through  the  stores  and  listens  to  the 
voluble  stories  of  smooth-tongued  sales- 
men until,  with  bright  hopes  for  the  fu- 
ture, one  loads  up  with  a  lot  of  stuff  which 
he  is  only  forced  to  throw  away.  Two 
courses  are  open  to  the  would-be  voya- 
geur.  He  may  take  nothing  more  than  a 
pair  of  blankets  and  a  revolver,  trusting 
to  the  chance  of  buying  what  he  needs, 
or  he  may  buy  everything  he  can  think 
of,  invade  the  new  field  with  an  amount 
of  baggage  that  will  be  a  nuisance  to 
him,  and  throw  away  one  thing  after 
another  until  he  gets  his  kit  down  to 
reasonable  limits.  Each  plan  is  open  to 
the  same  objection  ;  in  each  case  one  is 
apt  to  find  that  he  has  not  got  just  what 
he  needs  most.  Nothing  is  easier  to  say, 
and  nothing  sounds  better  when  a  man 
is  in  New  York,  than  "  I  live  as  the  na- 
tives do  ;  what  is  sufficient  for  them  is 
enough  for  me."  But  in  point  of  fact  a 
man  brought  up  among  civilized  people 
has  many  wants  which  "natives"  know 
nothing  of,  and  he  is  so  dependent  upon 
his  outfit  for  his  comfort  that  no  amount 
of  time  is  wasted  when  it  is  applied  to  mak- 
ing his  kit  as  perfect  as  possible.  In  the 
following  pages  I  hope  to  give  a  few  plain 
directions,  which  are  the  result  of  a  good 
deal  of  experience  in  buying  what  I  did 
not  need. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  clothes 
a  man  wants  and  the  stores  needed  by  a 
party  depend  very  largely  upon  the  cli- 
mate. In  this  country  the  40th  parallel  di- 
vides very  nearly  the  two  kinds  of  outfit 
required,  and  it  at  the  same  time  closely 
marks  the  dividing  line  between  the  canoe 
and   horseback  work.     Of  course,  horses 


are  used  in  the  Northwest,  but  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  article  I  shall  consider  that 
all  camping  north  of  the  line  is  done  in 
canoes,  and  I  shall  make  out  the  lists  ac- 
cordingly. I  may  say  that  my  lists  in- 
clude only  what  every  man  born  in  New 
York  would  need  to  make  him  comfortable 
in  the  field,  and  that  they  can  be  added  to 
to  any  extent  in  accordance  with  anyone's 
individual  wishes.  They  include  all  that 
I  carry  myself,  and  I  have  studied  the  art 
of  making  myself  comfortable  in  wild 
places  for  many  years  with  a  good  deal  of 
success. 

The  arms  needed  are  about  the  same 
in  one  country  as  in  another.  If  a  man  is 
going  out  after  game  he  will  prepare  him- 
self for  the  shooting  he  expects  to  get. 
In  any  event  he  will  need  a  revolver.  In 
the  choice  of  this,  as  well  as  in  picking  out 
a  rifle,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  will 
be  far  away  from  gunsmiths,  and  that  any 
necessary  repairs  he  must  make  himself. 
For  this  reason  I  prefer  a  Colt's  navy  re- 
volver to  any  other,  for  the  mechanism  is 
so  simple  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  it  out  of  order.  Self-cocking  revolvers 
are  delusions  of  the  enemy,  for  not  one 
man  in  a  thousand  can  hit  anything  with 
them.  The  pull  is  so  heavy  that  it  de- 
stroys the  aim.  The  only  objection  to 
the  Colt  is  the  spiral  spring  around  the 
cartridge  ejector.  It  would  be  an  im- 
provement if  the  revolver  were  made  with 
a  short,  flat  "  nubbin  "  spring,  so  arranged 
as  to  keep  the  ejector  arm  in  place  when 
not  in  use.  As  it  is,  one  can  throw  away 
the  spiral  spring  and  wedge  the  ejector  in 
place  with  a  bit  of  wood.  Among  rifles 
there  are  so  many  different  styles,  and 
each  man  is  so  firm  a  believer  in  his  own 
weapon,  that  advice  is  scarcely  needed. 
Personally  I  prefer  the  Snider  or  the 
Springfield  for  very  rough  work,  because 
in  neither  is  there  anything  to  get  out  of 
order.  For  those  who  like  a  magazine 
the  Winchester  is  about  as  good  as  any. 
Were  it  not  for  the  spiral  spring  in  the 
cartridge  tube  it  would  be  a  nearly  perfect 
weapon.  One  caution  may  be  given  to 
anyone  buying  a  rifle — after  purchasing  it 
go  to  a  gunsmith  and  get  him  to  show  you 
how  to    take    it   apart      Learn   this  thor-. 
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oughly — until  you  recognize  every  screw 
and  every  part  of  the  mechanism,  and 
know  in  what  order  they  go  together.  The 
time  spent  will  not  be  wasted,  as  you  will 
find  if  you  have  to  take  your  rifle  or  re- 
volver to  pieces  in  the  field.  For  this 
work  you  will  need  a  hand  vise  and  a 
screwdriver,  both  of  which  are  small  and 
easily  carried.  One  set  is  sufficient  for  a 
party.  It  is  worth  remembering  that  when 
buying  a  rifle  you  can,  by  paying  a  little 
extra,  get  a  selected  barrel  which  is  well 
worth  the  money. 

The  best  hunting  knife  is  a  common 
butcher  knife.  It  may  with  advantage  be 
rather  heavy,  and  the  handle  should  be 
rough.  Spring  knives,  daggers,  fancy  hunt- 
ing knives  and  bowies  are  more  in  place 
over  the  mantelpiece  in  a  smoking  room 
than  in  the  field.  A  very  good  knife  for 
general  work  is  that  worn  in  a  sheath  by 
sailors.  The  sheath  should  be  long  enough 
to  take  in  two-thirds  of  the  handle,  and  it 
should  be  fastened  to  the  belt  loop  by  a 
toggle.  This  will  make  it  hang  loosely 
in  any  position  into  which  you  can  get. 
Cartridges  may  be  carried  in  a  cartridge 
belt  or  loose  in  the  pocket.  The  latter  is 
preferable,  as  the  weight  on  the  belt  is  di- 
minished. The  belt  should  be  made  of 
strong  leather,  two  inches  wide.  The 
buckle  or  catch  should  have  a  broad  piece 
of  leather  under  it,  and  this  should  be  not 
less  than  three  and  a  half  inches  wide, 
and  long  enough  to  have  both  ends  of  the 
belt  upon  it.  Of  course  it  is  sewn  to  the 
under  side  of  one  end. 

For  fishing  a  man  can  carry  any  kind  of 
rod  he  pleases.  This  will  be  determined 
by  his  individual  tastes,  and  the  fish  he  is 
after.  His  flies  will  be,  of  course,  those 
which  he  likes,  and  which  he  knows  are 
good  for  the  waters.  I  cannot  too  strongly 
urge  the  advisability  of  learning  some- 
thing about  tying  flies.  The  necessary 
feathers,  silks  and  furs  to  dub  up  a  make- 
shift fly  at  any  time  can  be  carried  in  an 
ordinary  pocket  soap  or  tobacco  box,  and 
with  them  one  can  often  make  a  lure  that 
will  be  taken  by  the  fish  when  they  will 
take  nothing  else.  To  carry  the  fish  when 
caught,  a  strong  bag,  eighteen  by  twelve 
inches,  suspended  by  a  broad  band  of  cot- 
ton webbing,  is  better  than  a  creel,  be- 
cause it  is  lighter  and  more  easily  packed. 
A  pocket  should  be  placed  inside,  into 
which  the  fly  book  fits  snugly. 

For  shotguns  I  can  only  repeat  that 
that  gun  is  best  which  the  man  who  uses 
it  likes  the  best.     I  do  not  wish  to  go  into 


the  question  of  choke  versus  straight  bores 
here,  for  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  end 
of  space.  But  I  must  point  out  that 
shooting  in  the  woods  generally  involves 
long  shots,  and  is  of  the  nature  of  rifle 
shooting.  For  this  reason  I  like  a  choke 
bore  myself.  As  to  the  supply  of  ammu- 
nition, that  is  a  question  which  need  not 
be  gone  into.  When  men  go  out  on  sport- 
ing trips  they  always  have  plenty  of  am- 
munition, and  one  or  two  "practice  "  shots 
do  not  make  them  mourn  over  the  loss  of 
powder  and  shot. 

For  trips  to  the  north  of  the  40th  paral- 
lel, which  include  the  lake  region,  the  Ad- 
irondacks,  Maine  Canada,  and  the  hunt- 
ing grounds  of  the  Northwest,  the  per- 
sonal outfit  depends  upon  the  season.  In 
summer  each  man  should  have  eight 
pairs  of  thick  socks,  fitted  as  carefully  as 
gloves  ;  two  pairs  of  heavy,  laced  shoes 
with  wide  soles  ;  three  pairs  of  thick  cot- 
ton drawers,  three  undershirts,  long  sleeves, 
and  four  flannel  shirts  with  deep  collars, 
each  having  two  pockets  high  up  on  the 
chest  for  the  watch  and  compass.  These 
pockets"  should  have  buttons  in  the  centre, 
to  prevent  either  watch  or  compass  falling 
out.  There  should  also  be  a  buttonhole 
for  the  crossbar  of  each  chain  or  cord  to 
go  into.  It  is  better  to  fasten  a  watch  to 
its  own  pocket  than  by  a  cord  around  the 
neck,  which  can  catch  in  the  bushes.  Two 
suits  of  clothes  should  be  carried.  They 
should  be  made  of  tweed,  closely  woven, 
and  thoroughly  shrunk  before  being  made 
up.  The  coat  should  be  a  roundabout  or 
"P"  jacket  in  shape,  two  large  pockets 
below  on  each  side,  opening  inside  the 
flap,  one  breast  pocket  on  the  outside  and 
two  breast  pockets  inside.  One  outside 
pocket  below  on  the  right-hand  flap,  for 
cartridges,  should  be  lined  with  leather. 
Trousers  should  be  loose  everywhere  and 
have  four  pockets,  two  in  front  and  two 
behind,  with  a  small  fob.  One  does  not 
need  much  money  in  the  woods,  but  it  is 
handy  to  have  some.  The  pockets,  except 
the  fob,  must  open  below  the  belt.  Around 
the  top  of  the  trousers  loops  may  be 
placed,  through  which  to  run  the  belt.  A 
better  plan,  however,  in  my  opinion,  is  to 
have  a  row  of  large  hooks,  like  those  used 
with  eyes.  These  should  be  long  enough 
on  the  tongue  to  reach  down  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  on  the  belt,  and  they  should 
be  placed  low  enough  on  the  band  of  the 
trousers  to  hold  them  up  well.  The  point 
is  to  have  the  belt  sit  comfortably  on  the 
hips.     Vests  are  a  nuisance  in  the  woods. 
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A  soft  felt  hat  and  a  knit  skull  cap  for  sleep- 
ing in  should  be  bought.  If  the  blanket 
bag  is  used,  the  latter  can  be  omitted. 
Two  dozen  large  handkerchiefs — they  can 
scarcely  be  too  large — will  complete  the 
clothes  list.  All  these  pack  in  a  light 
canvas  or  duck  bag,  two  feet  four  inches 
high  and  eighteen  inches  in  diameter. 
This  should  have  a  cord  to  fasten  up  the 
top,  and  a  flap  sewed  inside  which  may  be 
tucked  down  over  the  contents.  It  is  a  good 
idea  to  have  a  row  of  pockets  inside  the 
bag,  just  below  the  opening,  into  which 
to  put  odds  and  ends.  This  bag  should 
have  two  good  coats  of  paint — inside  and 
out. 

A  case  made  of  crash,  and  having  pock- 
ets, should  carry  soap,  tooth  brush,  nail 
brush,  hair  brush  and  comb,  tooth  powder 
and  other  little  things.  It  should  roll  up 
and  be  tied  by  tapes.  All  pockets  must 
open  toward  the  end  where  the  tapes  are 
sewn,  as  the  case  can  then  be  hung  up  in 
a  cabin  or  tent  and  used  as  a  wall  pocket. 
Each  man  needs  one  dozen  towels,  toilet 
paper,  and  a  "  housewife,"  with  needles, 
thread  and  buttons  (the  needles  a're  car- 
ried in  a  small  glass  vial,  well  corked  and 
placed  in  the  pocket  of  the  roll).  It  is  a 
good  thing  to  have  a  bag  twelve  by  eigh- 
teen inches  for  a  "  possible  "  sack.  This 
is  meant  to  hold  odds  and  ends  of  every 
kind.  A  part  of  the  stores  contained  in  it 
are  three  yards  of  machero  tape,  some 
rags,  tools  for  the  guns,  a  bottle  of  vaseline, 
a  small  whetstone,  a  scale  for  weighing 
fish,  extra  flints,  and  other  little  things 
that  one  wants.  The  machero,  or  flint  and 
steel,  with  its  yellow  tape,  is  almost  a 
necessity  in  camp.  It  is  difficult  to  carry 
enough  matches  to  supply  the  smokers, 
and  you  can  make  a  fire  from  the  spark 
of  the  tinder.  Tobacco  should  be  carried 
in  tin  boxes,  the  seams  of  which  have  been 
thoroughly  covered  with  shellac  varnish. 
This  will  keep  the  tobacco  dry  and  pre- 
vent mould.  The  boxes  should  hold  half 
a  pound  each  and  should  be  square  cor- 
nered. A  man  can  carry  any  kind  of  a 
pouch.  One  of  the  best  is  made  of  chamois 
skin  with  a  good  leather  shoe  lace  for  a 
puckering  string.  This  can  be  carried 
at  the  waist  by  drawing  the  ends  of 
the  string  under  the  belt,  and  it  should 
be  large  enough  to  hold  the  pipe  and 
machero. 

In  no  place  on  earth  does  a  man  sleep 
as  he  does  in  camp.  The  hard  work  in 
the  fresh  air,  the  good  appetite,  the  per- 
fect health — all  combine  to  give  him  sleep 


that  is  delicious  beyond  words.  But  he 
has  to  have  something  to  sleep  in.  For 
this  part  of  his  outfit  he  should  buy  a 
rubber  blanket  made  with  a  fleecy  side  to 
it.  He  may,  if  he  chooses,  carry  pajamas  ; 
but  these  are  luxuries,  and,  if  he  is  forced 
to  pack  his  own  kit,  are  somewhat  too 
heavy  and  bulky  to  be  worth  carrying.  If 
there  is  plenty  of  transportation,  however, 
they  are  very  comfortable.  They  should 
be  made  of  unbleached  Turkish  toweling. 
The  coats  should  have  collars  not  less 
than  ten  inches  deep,  upon  which  to  rest 
the  head.  The  trousers  must  be  made 
long  enough  in  the  seat  to  pull  up  and 
tuck  under  the  puckering  string  when  one 
is  walking  about.  When  they  are  let  out 
the  feet  are  covered  up  in  them.  Two 
suits  will  be  enough.  Then  buy  a  pair 
of  sixteen-pound  blankets,  brown  or  dark 
gray  in  color.  These  must  be  made  into  a 
bag  by  sewing  up  the  two  sides.  A  piece 
of  heavy  flannel  should  be  taken  and 
sewed  to  the  open  end  of  the  bag,  forming 
a  continuation  of  it.  The  rule  for  length 
is  that  when  one  stands  in  the  bag  the 
flannel  can  be  drawn  over  the  head  and 
down  to  the  waist.  For  a  man  five  feet 
tall  the  bag  should  be  about  seven  feet 
four  inches  long.  In  this  bag  the  night 
clothes  and  the  toilet  roll  with  a  towel 
are  always  carried.  If  a  man  must  have 
a  pillow  other  than  his  clothes  bag,  he 
does  not  need  one  more  than  eight  inches 
square  and  four  inches  thick.  If  he  wears 
the  pajama  coat  the  deep  collar  will  take 
the  place  of  a  pillow  case.  In  packing  the 
blankets  up  they,  with  their  contents, 
should  be  rolled  as  tightly  as  possible, 
and  then  placed  inside  of  the  rubber 
blanket  to  keep  them  dry.  Never,  under 
any  circumstances,  go  to  sleep  while  wet  or  in 
wet  things.  It  is  better  to  sit  up  half  the 
night  to  get  your  clothes  dry.  I  should 
be  glad  if  I  could  make  every  man  learn 
this  rule  by  heart,  for  its  infringement  has 
produced  more  sickness  than  all  the  other 
hardships  of  rough  life  combined. 

Ordinarily  speaking,  when  men  go  out 
on  sporting  trips,  the  matter  of  trans- 
portation is  left  to  the  guides.  Outfits  are 
of  course  carried  in  boats,  canoes  or 
wagons,  or  on  the  pack  animals.  But  it 
sometimes  happens  that  each  man  is  ex- 
pected to  carry  his  own  clothes,  over 
"carries,"  as  the  guides  have  enough  to 
do  with  taking  care  of  the  camp  equipage 
and  stores.  In  such  cases  there  are  three 
methods  of  packing,  each  of  which  has 
its  advocates.     The  "pack  strap,"  as  it  is 
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called  in  Canada  and  along  the  Canadian 
border,  is  a  simple  thing  to  make.  With 
a  string  measure  from  the  extreme  point 
of  one  shoulder  across  the  chest  to  the 
extreme  point  of  the  other  ;  then  add  two 
inches  to  the  length  so  obtained.  Take 
three  thicknesses  of  duck  canvas,  two 
and  a  half  inches  wide,  and  the  length 
already  obtained,  after  adding  the  two 
inches,  and  sew  them  together,  "quilting" 
them  thoroughly.  When  finished  they 
must  make  a  band  which  will  lie  perfect- 
ly flat.  Then  take  two  pieces  of  small 
clothes  line,  seven  feet  long,  and  splice 
an  eye  in  one  end  of  each.  Six  inches 
from  the  eye  end  of  one  rope  fasten 
one  end  of  the  duck  band  firmly.  Do 
the  same  with  the  other  and  your  pack 
strap  is  complete.  To  use  it  you  make 
up  the  stuff  you  have  to  carry  into  as 
small  a  bundle  as  possible.  This  should 
not  be  longer  than  six  inches  more  than 
the  length  across  your  shoulders.  Plac- 
ing one  end  of  the  pack  strap  on  the 
bundle,  about  three  inches  from  the  end, 
the  loose  end  of  a  rope  is  run  through  the 
eye  and  sinched  tight.  It  is  then  carried 
over  the  end,  turned  on  itself  and  made 
fast  to  the  rope  on  the  other  end.  The 
pack  is  lifted,  the  strap  slipped  over  the 
shoulders  until  it  rests  on  them  and  the 
chest,  and  you  are  ready  to  move.  For 
the  second  method,  what  I  may  call  the 
knapsack  system,  four  rings  are  sewn  to 
the  clothes  bag  and  two  straps  are  fastened 
to  them,  one  of  which  goes  over  each 
shoulder.  These  may  be  connected  across 
the  chest.  In  carrying  the  bag  in  this  way 
it  is  important  to  have  the  straps  short 
enough  to  hold  the  bag  with  the  bottom 
just  at  the  small  of  the  back.  If  it  rests 
upon  the  hips  it  tires  a  person  very  much. 
The  point  in  all  such  work  is  to  carry  the 
weight  on  the  body  above  the  waist,  and 
to  leave  the  legs  to  do  their  own  work 
unimpeded.  The  third  method  is  making 
the  blankets  into  a  long  roll,  which,  rest- 
ing on  the  right  shoulder,  has  its-  ends 
fastened  together  under  the  left  arm. 

For  camping  in  winter  various  modifi- 
cations of  this  outfit  are  necessary.  The 
drawers  may  be  either  of  canton  flannel  or 
woven  lamb's  wool.  The  undershirts  should 
be  heavy,  and  the  flannel  shirts  may  be  re- 
placed by  the  thick  jerseys  worn  by  sail- 
ors. Trousers  must  have  the  legs  from 
the  knee  down  split  on  the  outside,  so 
that  the  cloth  can  be  wrapped  close  to 
the  limb  and  the  long  stocking  drawn  up 
over  it.     These  stockings  must  be  thick, 


but  they  must  fit  closely  over  the  under 
pair.  The  list  for  winter  includes  four 
pairs  of  long  stockings,  which  will  come 
up  over  the  knee,  and  eight  pairs  of  thick 
silk  or  thin,  fine  wool  socks,  which  are 
worn  next  to  the  skin.  It  is  even  more 
important  in  winter  than  in  summer  to 
have  the  socks  fit  closely,  because  if  there 
are  any  wrinkles  or  folds  they  will  form  over 
the  ball  of  the  foot  and  under  the  snow- 
shoe  lines.  The  result  is  that  the  foot 
becomes  horribly  chafed.  They  make  felt 
boots  in  this  country  now,  which  I  should 
think  would  be  capital  for  snow-shoe  work, 
provided  one  could  find  a  pair  that  would 
fit  snugly  ;  but  it  does  not  do  to  have  any- 
thing on  which  is  too  large.  In  selecting 
mocassins  examine  the  leather  carefully, 
inside  and  out.  When  Indians  clean  the 
deerskins  they  sometimes  carelessly  gouge 
the  skin  with  the  scraping  knife  and  make 
a  place  which,  while  it  is  not  a  hole, 
will  wear  through  in  a  very  short  time. 
The  mocassin  when  put  on  over  the 
double  socks  should  fit  closely  and  look 
something  like  a  fingerless  glove  in  the 
way  it  sets.  Always  select  snow  shoes  with 
the  points  turned  up  if  you  are  green  at 
snow  shoeing.  The  flat  Athabaska  shoe 
will  trip  up  a  man  very  quickly. 

Over  the  shirt  or  jersey  wear  a  cardi- 
gan jacket.  For  an  overcoat  there  is 
nothing  better  than  the  Canadian  capote 
with  its  hood.  It  is  a  good  thing,  how- 
ever, to  see  that  it  is  lined  with  some  light 
but  closely  woven  cloth.  Around  the  coat 
at  the  waist  you  wear  a  sash.  For  a  head 
covering  you  may  have  a  fur  cap,  made 
to  come  down  over  the  ears,  or,  what  is 
very  good,  a  knit  toque,  called  by  the 
habitants  a  bonnet  rouge.  Long  fur  gloves 
complete  the  costume,  and  these  should 
be  fastened  to  a  cord  going  around  the 
neck,  for  you  generally  have  to  throw  one 
off  to  shoot.  Of  course  the  knife  and  re- 
volver are  attached  to  the  sash.  The  over- 
coat should  have  one  pocket  on  the  right 
side  for  cartridges.  This  should  be  lined 
with  leather  and  should  open  high  up.  On 
the  left  side  a  breast  pocket  holds  the 
handkerchief. 

For  all  ordinary  camping  the  blanket 
bag  is  warm  enough.  If,  however,  you 
wish  to  make  it  warmer  you  can  have  a 
flannel  bag  made  to  go  inside  of  it.  This 
should  be  fastened  to  the  blankets  along 
the  seams  and  again  in  the  middle  of  each 
blanket.  It  should  be  sewn  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  blankets  as  well.  When  this 
flannel  bag  is  made  it  takes  the  place  of 
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the  flannel  continuation  of  the  blankets 
which  I  have  already  described,  for  you 
never  need  more  than  one  thickness  of 
flannel  over  your  head.  Although  the 
work  of  making  a  camp  does  not  properly 
come  in  as  a  part  of  an  article  upon  out- 
fits and  equipment,  it  is  worth  pointing 
out  that  in  winter  it  is  even  more  necessary 
than  in  summer  to  find  some  means  of 
raising  the  bed  off  the  ground.  Of  course 
when  one  can  get  sappan,  as  the  flat  fir  is 
called,  the  problem  is  solved.  But  when 
there  is  none  of  this  to  be  had  it  is  worth 
an  effort  to  get  bushes,  wild  rice,  flags  or 
rushes,  or  in  fact  anything  that  will  make 
a  bed. 

The  medicine  chest  of  a  camping  party 
is  usually  small,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
important.  For  a  party  of  six  there  should 
be  eight  ozs.  Sun  Cholera  Mixture,  two 
oz.  laudanum,  four  ozs.  leptandrin  and 
podophlyn  pills,  six  long  bandages,  a  roll 
of  absorbent  cotton,  two  ozs.  bisulphate  of 
quinine,  a  can  of  cosmoline,  two  square  feet 
of  diachylon  plaster,  six  ozs.  ammonia,  and 
some  surgical  needles  and  silk.  These 
will  be  enough  to  meet  any  ordinary  de- 
mand. See  that  the  proper  dose  is  plainly 
marked  upon  each  bottle,  so  that  there 
may  not  be  any  mistakes  made.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  a 
party  of  six  will  take  this  amount  of 
medicine  during  an  ordinary  summer  trip. 
It  would  be  better  to  go  to  the  hospital  at 
once.  But  the  remedies  named  are  those 
needed  ordinarily,  and  the  amounts  would 
be  sufficient  for  six  months  in  the  field. 
One  thing  is  to  be  remembered  when  you 
are  traveling  in  the  Far  South.  You  will 
have  many  applications  made  to  you  by 
the  natives  for  medicine,  which,  so  far  as 
you  can,  it  is  well  to  grant.  It  will  do 
you  no  harm  if  you  add  to  this  list  a 
small  pocket  surgical  case. 

The  vexed  question  of  tents  has  long 
been  fought  over  by  sportsmen.  Beyond 
question  a  tent  while  traveling  in  the 
woods  is  a  nuisance.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  very  comfortable  in  wet  weather,  for 
wigwams,  whether  made  of  birch  bark  or 
other  material,  are  a  delusion.  The  best 
tent  I  have  ever  seen  is  that  invented  by 
Lieut.  Wm.  H.  Hamilton,  U.  S.  A.  It  con- 
sists of  a  collar,  to  which  are  attached 
a  number  of  iron  tubes.  Inside  each  of 
these  is  a  rod  which  can  be  drawn  out  and 
secured  by  a  set  screw.  The  rods  being 
drawn  out  the  frame  is  set  up,  and  over 
this  the  canvas  is  stretched.  A  stovepipe 
can  be  run  through  the  ring  at  the  top, 


or  a  cover  may  be  put  over  it  in  summer. 
The  guy  lines  of  the  canvas  run  under 
hooks  on  the  rods  ;  then  through  guide 
rings  to  small  rings  fastened  to  the  top 
ring  or  collar.  They  therefore  come  to- 
gether, and  the  tent  can  be  secured  by  a 
weight  in  the  centre.  If  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary tents  are  taken  be  sure  to  carry  poles 
and  tent  pegs.  They  are  in  the  way  and 
are  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  but  it  pays. 
If  an  A  tent  is  taken,  and  you  have  no 
poles,  the  best  way  to  put  it  up  is  with  a 
central  cord  along  the  ridge,  run  over  two 
crotch  poles  outside,  and  fastened  to  the 
ground,  at  some  distance,  fore  and  aft.  In 
winter,  if  there  is  plenty  of  snow,  snow 
camps  can  be  made  which  are  very  com- 
fortable. If  a  tent  is  used  you  must  have 
a  stove  of  some  sort.  This  is  not  so  bad, 
for  very  good  ones  of  sheet  iron  are  now 
made,  but  the  pipe  is  the  greatest  bother 
I  know  of.  It  is  always  getting  out  of 
order.  However,  there  is  no  help  for  it, 
so  one  must  grin  with  what  philosophy  he 
may. 

A  camp  equipment  may  be  as  elaborate 
as  you  please.  The  camp  kettles,  as  they 
are  called,  those  which  are  supposed  to 
hold  everything  one  wants,  are  most  use- 
less things.  They  are  expensive,  they  are 
always  getting  out  of  order,  and  they  gen- 
erally are  brought  back  from  a  trip  in  the 
shape  of  romantic  ruins.  Each  man  in  the 
party  needs  one  soup  plate,  one  large  tin 
cup,  one  knife,  fork  and  spoon.  For  the 
camp  there  should  be  one  iron  pot,  called 
a  "  Dutch  oven,"  with  a  top  which  fits 
into  it,  and  which  will  hold  coals  of  fire. 
With  this  you  can  bake  perfectly.  One 
large  and  deep  frying  pan  with  a  cover. 
The  handle  should  be  detachable,  the  best 
arrangement  being  a  piece  of  iron  riveted 
on  the  side  of  the  pan  and  a  flat  handle 
bent  into  a  hook.  One  large  coffee  pot, 
one  four-quart  pail  of  the  best  block  tin, 
three  tin  pans,  one  long  iron  spoon,  one 
axe,  one  chain  for  hanging  the  pot  on,  and 
one  large  trowel  for  digging  the  trench 
around  the  tent.  It  is  a  time-honored 
custom  to  use  the  axe  for  this  purpose, 
but  it  is  a  custom  "  more  honored  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance."  For  boat 
work,  such  as  canoeing,  it  is  well  to  have 
an  alcohol  lamp,  so  that  cooking  can  go 
on  while  you  are  traveling.  The  lamp 
should  be  one  of  those  vapor  lamps  which 
are  in  use  in  the  French  army.  The  han- 
dle should  be  hinged  and  the  lamp  fitted 
inside  of  a  block  tin  pail  with  a  cover. 
The  alcohol   can  be   carried  in  a  tin  flask 
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with  a  screw  top,  but  be  careful  to  have  a 
piece  of  sheet  cork  carefully  fitted  into 
the  cap.  In  a  camp  it  will  pay  to  build  a 
fireplace  if  you  have  no  stove. 

In  buying  a  supply  of  stores  one  is  only 
limited  by  the  amount  of  money  he  has  to 
spend  and  the  question  of  transportation. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  when  every- 
thing has  to  be  carried  on  men's  backs, 
any  extra  weight  is  rather  a  serious  thing. 
In  this  case  every  ounce  tells.  If  you 
have  no  carries  to  make — that  is,  if  you 
go  the  whole  way  by  water  or  on  horse- 
back, this  question  of  transportation  will 
not  bother  you  much.  The  absolutely 
necessary  stores  are  not  numerous,  nor 
particularly  difficult  to  carry.  For  a  party 
of  six  on  a  four-weeks'  trip,  there  will  be 
needed  sixty  pounds  of  pork,  fifty  pounds 
of  flour,  six  bushels  of  potatoes,  one  bushel 
of  onions,  ten  pounds  of  coffee,  twenty 
pounds  of  sugar,  five  cans  of  baking 
powder,  two  pounds  of  salt,  and  half  a 
pound  of  pepper.  A  bottle  of  Worcester- 
shire sauce  stows  easily  and  is  worth  hav- 
ing. For  coffee,  you  can  if  you  like  sub- 
stitute tea.  The  best  way  to  carry  either 
is  in  a  wicker-covered  demijohn  which  is 
thoroughly  corked.  Bore  a  hole  through 
the  cork,  run  a  string  through  and  fasten 
it  to  the  neck  of  the  demijohn.  The  glass 
will  keep  the  contents  in  better  condition 
than  any  form  of  package  I  know  of. 
Naturally  you  want  matches  and  plenty 
of  them.  They  should  be  carried  in  a 
wide-mouthed  bottle  with  a  good  cork. 
The  bottle  may  either  be  placed  in  a 
block  of  wood,  which. has  been  bored  out 
for  the  purpose,  or  it  may  be  wrapped  in 
any  of  these  patent  bottle  protectors  or 
cases.  The  best  is  a  strip  of  canvas  with 
cork  chips  glued  on  it.  It  is  a  good  prac- 
tice to  fasten  all  corks  to  their  respective 
bottles,  and  even  when  this  is  done  a 
dozen  extra  ones  will  not  weigh  much  in 
the  possible  sacks  and  will  come  in 
handily. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  I  have  so  far 
said  nothing  about  those  pests,  the  mos- 
quitoes, black  flies  and  sand  flies.  There 
are  dozens  of  panaceas  advertised  which 
are  said  to  keep  them  away,  but  I  confess 
I  have  never  found  one  that  was  worth 
carrying.  The  oil  of  pennyroyal  will 
drive  mosquitoes  off,  but  to  put  it  on  the 
face  on   a  hot  day  places  one  "between 

the and  the  deep  sea."     If  anything, 

the  remedy  is  more  painful  than  the  bite. 
After  one  is  bitten  a  drop  of  ammonia  will 
stop  the  itching  almost  instantly.     Black 


flies  may  be  said  to  be  an  unsolvable 
problem.  They  will  not  attack  you  if 
you  sit  in  dense  smoke,  but  who  can  enjoy 
life  while  being  slowly  turned  into  smoked 
meat  ?  It  is  said  that  if  you  cover  your- 
self with  grease  they  will  let  you  alone, 
but  I  cannot  say  that  my  own  experience 
leads  me  to  believe  this.  You  can  keep 
them  off  by  rubbing  your  face  and  neck 
with  carbolic  soap,  but  the  result,  if  you 
perspire  freely  or  if  it  rains,  is  deplorable. 
The  only  way  is  to  endure  them.  Mos- 
quitoes at  night  need  not  trouble  you  at 
all.  Many  people  imagine  they  cannot 
sleep  with  anything  over  the  head,  but 
they  will  find  in  camp  that  they  have  no 
difficulty  under  the  flannel  after  one  or 
two  trials,  and  this  will  keep  the  mos- 
quitoes away.  Of  course  you  push  it 
away  from  the  face,  for  otherwise  they 
would  sting  through  it.  If  it  is  impos- 
sible to  sleep  under  the  flannel,  carry  a 
small  mosquito  net,  which  can  be  hung  by 
a  hook  to  the  tent  or  cabin  over  your 
head.  This  should  be  about  three  feet 
square  at  the  opening,  and  after  tucking 
it  in  under  the  pillow  the  edge  is  tucked 
around  under  a  fold  of  the  flannel.  It 
will  form  a  perfect  protection.  If  the  sand 
flies  are  bad  you  will  learn  to  sleep  under 
the  flannel,  for  no  mosquito  netting  will 
keep  them  out.  In  case  you  should,  while 
fishing,  get  badly  bitten  by  black  flies 
a  poultice  of  clay  will  draw  out  the  poison 
in  a  short  time.  If  you  are  "jack  hunt- 
ing "  for  deer  at  night,  and  it  is  dry,  the 
carbolic  soap  is  not  half  a  bad  thing  to 
rub  on  your  neck  and  face  to  keep  the 
mosquitoes  away. 

The  following  should  be  added  to  each 
man's  list  :  A  cheap  watch,  a  compass,  an 
extra  pair  of  glasses,  if  you  are,  unfor- 
tunately, near-sighted,  pencils,  a  pad  of 
note  paper,  envelopes,  stamps,  a  good 
pocket  knife  and  a  note  book.  It  is  well 
to  keep  a  record  of  the  game  killed  and 
fish  caught,  with  the  weights  in  each  case. 
The  amount  of  pleasure  you  can  have 
afterward  in  looking  over  it  makes  the 
trouble  seem  light.  Notes  should  be  taken 
of  good  camping  stations,  distances,  and 
such  other  bits  of  information  as  may  be 
useful  in  after  times.  A  good  map,  mounted 
upon  muslin,  is  always  valuable.  A  bet- 
ter way  to  mount  it  is  to  cut  it  into  paral- 
lelograms, three  by  two  inches,  paste  each 
upon  a  piece  of  cardboard  a  trifle  larger 
than  itself,  and  then  fasten  the  cardboards 
to  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth.  This  will  fold 
up  and  will  wear  indefinitely. 
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A  Chat  with  "Honest  John"  Phelps,  the  Fulham  Waterman. 

BY    "  BORDERER." 


The  above  is  the  customary  name  given 
to  that  part  of  the  Thames  above  London 
Bridge  that  reaches  as  far  as  Teddington 
Lock,  when  the  river  is  then  said  to  be  above 
locks.  It  was  above  bridges,  more  es- 
pecially on  that  portion  of  the  river  which 
ebbs  and  flows  between  Westminster  and 
Putney  Bridge  —  the  old  championship 
course — that  half  a  century  ago  and  there- 
abouts John  Phelps,  better  known  as 
"Honest  John,"  the  Fulham  waterman, 
who  still  rejoices  in  the  best  of  health, 
proved  himself  to  be  in  the  front  rank  as 
an  oarsman  and  sculler  in  the  days  of 
such  cracks  as  Robert  Coombes,  Charles 
Campbell,  W.  Pocock,  Newell,  the  brothers 
Clasper,  and  many  others. 

The  sojourner  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Putney  Bridge,  and  indeed  most  boating 
men  of  England  worthy  of  the  name,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  have  heard  of  John.  He 
is  one  of  the  not  least  interesting,  but, 
alas  !  fast  disappearing  links  between  the 
present  and  bygone  days. 

The  old  wooden  bridge  that  had  been 
the  silent  witness  of  the  final  spurt  in  so 
many  hard-fought  aquatic  battles,  and  in 
later  days  the  start  of  most,  if  not  all, 
boat  races  of  importance,  has  given  way 
to  a  substantial  bridge  of  modern  struc- 
ture. Fairfax  House,  on  High  street, 
Putney,  has  disappeared,  and  shops  have 
been  erected  on  the  old  site,  while  the  Old 
Swan  Inn  of  Fulham,  the  scene  of  at  least 
one  of  the  amusing  stories  told  of  Theo- 
dore Hook,  wit  and  poet,  is  no  more,  hav- 
ing within  the  last  few  years  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  and  as  Jack  (for  so  I  know 
him  best)  says,  "  'Spose  I  shall  go  next." 
Born  in  1805,  he  will  be  eighty-four  years 
old  on  May  25  of  the  present  year.  He 
unfortunately  lost  his  wife  last  year,  after 
sixty  years  of  married  life,  and  since  her 
death  his  skiff  has  been  tied  up — given  it 
up  ?  "  No,  it  gave  me  up  pretty  well 
when  the  old  bridge  was  freed  from  toll, 
and  now  they  have  taken  away  Fulham 
Hard  [his  place  of  embarkation]  for  the 
purposes  of  the  new  bridge,  which  was 
opened  in  1886."  His  wife's  death  roused 
the  sympathies  of  all  who  knew  him,  and 
the  following  notice  appeared  in  a  para- 


graph contained  in  a  magazine  connected 
with  the  parish  of  Fulham  : 

"  One  of  the  oldest  names  in  our  parish 
register  is  that  of  Phelps.  All  will  sym- 
pathize with  her  husband  in  his  great 
loss,  for  few  in  Fulham  and  far  beyond 
Fulham  are  better  known  and  more  re- 
spected than  'Honest  John'  Phelps." 

For  the  edification  of  our  American 
friends  and  those  who  have  not  had  the 
same  chances  as  the  writer  of  knowing 
what  and  where  Fulham  is,  I  will  here  di- 
gress and  give  them  the  necessary  informa- 
tion. Fulham  is  a  fast-growing  suburb  of 
London,  situated  about  five  or  six  miles 
from  Charing  Cross,  on  the  Middlesex  side 
of  the  river,  being  connected  by  the  bridge 
with  Putney,  which  lies  directly  opposite 
on  the  Surrey  bank,  and  it  was  in  the 
parish  of  Fulham,  at  that  time  little  more 
than  a  village,  that  Jack  was  born  and  has 
lived  all  his  days.  The  Phelps  family  is 
certainly  one  of  the  oldest  there,  for  it  is 
clearly  traceable  in  the  parish  register  as 
far  back  as  1593,  a  period  of  close  upon 
three  hundred  years,  and  almost  invari- 
ably have  his  ancestors  during  all  these 
years  been  either  watermen  or  water 
bailiffs,  and  as  a  waterman  the  present 
representative  of  the  family  need  not,  as 
will  be  seen,  fear  adverse  comparison.  The 
pluck  and  gameness  which  he  showed  in 
his  races,  whether  on  Father  Thames,  at 
Liverpool  or  Havre,  both  of  which  last- 
named  places  he  visited  in  his  time,  would 
surely  prove,  were  proof  not  forthcoming, 
of  what  a  sporting  stock  he  comes.  But 
we  have  it  in  the  shape  of  a  printed  hand- 
bill, dated  185 1,  worded  in  the  following 
manner,  and  which  Jack,  seated  in  his 
comfortable  armchair,  hands  with  a  chuc- 
kle to  me  at  his  cosy  fireside  : 

Extraordinary  Aquatic  Match. 

William  Phelps,  aged  seventy-two  (father  of 
the  renowned  "Honest  John"  Phelps),  is  backed 
by  a  young  nobleman  against  William  Blake, 
aged  seventy-four  (the  well-known  veteran  man- 
of-war' s-man),  for  ,£10  aside,  to  row  a  match 
from  Hammersmith  to  Putney. 
Phelps — Blue. 
The  Veteran  Blake — Yellow. 

Old  Richard  Cobb,  eighty-four  years,  is  open 
to  row  the  winner  for  any  sum  from  £15  to  £s°- 
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"My  father  licked  him,"  says  he — and 
round  go  his  two  hands,  grasping  a  pair 
of  imaginary  sculls,  for  all  the  world  as  if 
he  were  meeting  Jem  Smith  in  a  pugi- 
listic encounter — while  he  adds,  "  I'm  open 
to  row  any  man  my  own  age  from  Putney 
to  Mortlake ;  and  my  landlord,"  which 
means  Mr.  Howard,  of  Ye  Eight  Bells, 
"will  put  down  ^20."  Now,  we  have 
settled  down  to  what  he  calls  boating  talk, 
which,  as  he  affirms,  would  fill  a  volume 
with  accounts  of  matches  he  has  rowed  in, 
and  some  of  these  he  describes  as  clearly 
and  accurately  (for  I  have  tested  many 
of  them  by  documentary  evidence  to  hand) 
as  though  they  had  come  off  yesterday ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  old 
man,  wiry  and  active,  with  his  brown  hair 
scarcely  numbering  a  single  gray  streak, 
and  memory  unimpaired,  is  in  his  eighty- 
fourth  year  ;  but  so  it  is.  Why  ?  He  never 
did  that,  as  he  points  to  one's  pipe ;  has 
drunk  beer,  he  tells  you,  over  sixty  years, 
except  on  one  occasion  which  I  shall  refer 
to  later  on.  Can  we  find  the  reason  here  ? 
I  think  not.  An  outdoor  life  of  healthy 
exercise,  and  moderation  rendered  neces- 
sary in  his  case  by  training,  I  think  was 
the  reason,  as  opposed  to  a  loafing  exist- 
ence and  wholesale  consumption  of  doubt- 
ful spirits,  which  someone,  I  think,  once 
aptly  dubbed,  "the  devil  in  solution," 
The  advice  contained  in  the  following 
lines,  if  followed  out,  would  best  tend  to 
make  a  second  Jack  Phelps,  as  far  as 
physical  preservation  goes. 

If  thou  well  observe 
The  rule  of  not  too  much,  by  temperance  taught, 
In  what  thou  eat'st  and  drink'st,  seeking  from 

thence 
Due  nourishment,  not  gluttonous  delight  ; 
Till  many  years  over  thy  head  return, 
So  may'st  thou  live  ;  till,  like  ripe  fruit,  thou  drop 
Into  thy  mother's  lap,  and  be  with  ease 
Gathered,  not  harshly  plucked,  in  death  mature. 

"  Begin  my  career  ?  Why,  when  I  was 
twelve  years  old,  in  the  year  181 7.  Yes,  I 
rowed  my  first  race  when  I  was  twelve, 
against  Harry  Kelley's  father.  Harry 
Kelley  was  champion  in  the  years  1865 
and  1867  ;  and  he  won  a  white  hat  for  the 
first  prize  and  I  got  a  black  silk  tie  for 
the  second.  Jack  rowed  in  the  year  1827 
for  Doggett's  Coat  and  Badge,  a  race 
instituted  by  one  Doggett,  a  famous  com- 
edian, in  the  year  17 15,  being  second 
to  a  man  called  Voss.  He  rowed  in  a 
boat  licensed  to  carry  eight  persons  ;  no 
joke  when  we  consider  the  course,  for  the 
race  was  from  London  Bridge  to  the  Old 
Swan  at  Chelsea,  a  distance  of  4  miles  3 


furlongs.  This  being  the  one  occasion  in 
sixty  years  and  more,  and  it  was  during 
training,  that  he  gave  up  beer,  but  he  adds  : 
"  Didn't  I  give  it  a  doing  when  I  got  to 
the  Old  Swan  ! "  It  was,  however,  in 
1835  that  he  came  to  the  fore,  as  also 
Robert  Coombes ;  and  in  this  year  came 
off  two  celebrated  sculling  races,  which  I 
shall  attempt  to  describe  in  his  words,  and 
also  the  logical  conclusions  that  he  has 
arrived  at  from  the  issues  of  the  same  : 
"  In  the  first  place  two  gentlemen  wanted 
to  back  me  and  Kipping  to  row  a  match 
from  Westminster  to  Putney,  the  usual 
course  in  those  days,  the  distance  being 
between  four  and  five  miles.  Another 
gentleman  puts  in  another  man  called  G. 
Campbell  [not  to  be  confounded  with  C. 
Campbell,  the  first  champion,  of  1831],  and 
says,  '  Let  us  have  a  sweepstake.'  "  There- 
upon a  fourth  gentleman  suggests  putting 
his  man  in  the  race ;  namely,  Robert 
Coombes  (who  became  champion  in  the 
year  1846).  "Well,  all  was  agreed  to,  and 
they  made  me  the  'gun,'  that  is,  booked 
me  as  favorite.  All  four  started  at  West- 
minster Bridge,  namely,  G.  Campbell,  R. 
Coombes,  J.  Kipping  and  myself.  Now, 
Jimmy  Kipping  was  a  good  starter,  and 
he  and  I  got  away  on  even  terms,  sculling 
boat  and  boat  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  with 
Coombes  and  Campbell  well  behind.  In 
those  days  fouling  and  jockeying  were 
allowed,  and  in  passing  him  he  jockeys 
me,  and  we  clash  together  and  get  locked  : 
he  tries  his  generalship  and  I  mine  to 
extricate  ourselves,  but  before  we  get 
free  the  other  two  were  well  ahead,  and 
Coombes  came  in  first,  Campbell  second, 
your  humble  servant  third,  and  Kipping 
fourth. 

"We  all  received  our  prizes,  but  our 
backers,  being  dissatisfied,  made  another 
match  between  Kipoing  and  Coombes. 
On  hearing  this  I  say  to  the  gentlemen, 
'  You  will  give  me  another  chance  ? ' 
They  answered,  '  We  know  quite  enough 
of  you,  Phelps  ;  we  are  going  to  give  you 
another  chance  ;  you  will  have  to  row  the 
winner.'  '  Thank  you,  gentlemen,'  said 
I,  and  left  the  room.  A  fortnight  later  the 
race  came  off,  and  Kipping  wins.  On  this 
his  friends  say,  '  Jimmy  will  give  you  a 
bit  of  a  licking.'"  Here  Jack  grasps  his 
imaginary  sculls,  and,  putting  in  forty  to 
the  minute,  says,  "  He'd  got  to  do  it, 
though  !  I  shook  hands  with  him,  and 
said,  '  Well,  Jimmy,  you  have  done  it  to- 
day ;  now  you  and  I  must  have  a  turn." 
Then  he  tells  how,  on  Kipping's  refusal  to 
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meet  him,  a  stranger  named  Dobson 
brought  about  the  match  by  promising 
Kipping  ^5  over  and  above  the  stakes  if 
he  would  row  Phelps,  and  how  he  promised 
him  £\2  if  he  (Jack)  came  in  first.  On 
September  14  the  race  was  rowed,  and  Jack 
won,  and  it  is  upon  these  premises  the  latter 
argues  that,'as  Coombes  beat  Campbell  and 
Kipping  beat  Coombes,  "  I  must  have  been 
the  best  of  the  four."  He  may  have  been 
the  best  at  that  time,  but  when,  three 
years  later,  he  met  Robert  Coombes  in  a 
sculling  match  from  Westminster  to  Put- 
ney, he  was  beaten  by  five  lengths,  but 
not  disgraced,  for  we  read  that  "  Honest 
John,"  though  he  was  astern  from  the 
start  to  the  finish,  rowed  one  of  the  gam- 
est  wagers  on  record.  He  has  rowed  and 
won  at  every  thwart  in  a  boat,  from  bow 
to  stroke,  and  calls  to  mind  his  pair-oar 
match  from  Westminster  to  Putney,  when 
he  rowed  bow  to  R.  Coombes'  stroke, 
and  beat  W.  Pocock  and  J.  Doubledee, 
two  celebrated  oarsmen  of  the  day,  of 
whom  the  last  named  is  the  only  one  of 
his  contemporaries  alive,  I  am  told  ;  and, 
says  he,  "  Wouldn't  I  like  to  have  another 
splash  with  them  !  "  as  keen  a  sportsman 
as  ever.  In  the  year  1837  a  celebrated 
match  came  off  between  a  London  crew 
and  a  Saltash  crew.  The  London  crew 
was  composed  of  J.  Dodd,  J.  Phelps,  T. 
Byford,  C.  Campbell,  stroke,  Mr.  E.  Searle, 
coxswain,  and  Jack  tells  me  how  it  came 
about.  At  a  dinner  party  in  London,  at 
which  Mr.  Searle,  the  celebrated  boat 
builder,  of  London,  and  a  Mr.  Waterman, 
a  builder  of  boats  at  Saltash,  near  Ply- 
mouth, happened  to  be  guests,  a  dispute 
arose  between  the  two  as  to  the  speed  of 
their  individual  boats.  Mr.  Searle  there- 
upon backs  a  crew  of  his  own  choosing,  to 
row  in  a  boat  made  by  himself  and  beat 
a  crew  to  be  picked  by  Mr.  Waterman  to 
row  in  a  boat  of  the  latter's  make,  in  a 
match  from  Westminster  to  Kew,  a  dis- 
tance of  eleven  miles.  "  Our  boat  was 
built,  and  called  the  Pride  of  the  Thames, 
and  in  these  days  it  would  take  a  ladder 
to  get  into  it,"  says  he.  "  Did  you  win  ? " 
"  Yes  ;  we  were  out  of  sight  of  them  at 
Wandsworth  ! " 

In  1839  the  following  crew  went  to  Liv- 
erpool to  row  against  a  Clyde  crew  in  a 
four-oar  match  :  G.  Campbell,  Pocock, 
Phelps,  C.  Campbell,  stroke,  W.  Campbell, 
coxswain  ;  the  Clyde  crew  being  John  Barr, 
John  Wilson,  Peter  Barr,  James  Frazer, 
stroke,  Jos.  Macleod,  coxswain.  They 
started  on  a  Wednesday  and  got  there  on 


Sunday,  went  to  the  Mitre  Hotel,  which 
was  kept  by  a  Mr.  Castle,  and  their  boat 
was  taken  up  by  a  carman  called  Ander- 
son, the  cost  being  ^"25.  The  match  was 
for  ;£ioo  a  side,  and  Jack's  crew  won 
easily,  covering  the  distance,  four  and  a 
quarter  miles,  in  2-8m.  15s.  The  account 
in  Bell's  Life  is  interesting,  as  it  tells  us 
that  Jack  was  thirty-four  years  of  age, 
weighed  10  stone,  and  was  not  more  than 
5  ft.  7  in.  in  height,  and  further  shows  us 
in  what  sort  of  boat  they  rowed,  inas- 
much as  at  the  start,  we  are  told,  all  were 
in  readiness  (the  men  with  their  oars 
erect),  and  that  when  the  gun  was  fired 
the  oars  of  the  Clyde  men  were  at  once 
shipped. 

On  another  occasion  we  find  him  at 
Henley,  stroking  a  waterman's  four-oar  to 
victory  against  two  other  crews,  and  this 
success  was  entirely  put  down  to  the  uni- 
formity of  his  stroke  and  his  power  to  put 
steam  on  when  required,  or,  as  he  himself 
says,  "  Could  put  it  on  when  they  wanted." 
Indeed,  he  can  never  have  known  when  he 
was  beaten,  for  in  a  race  for  Lyon's  Sov- 
ereigns, a  well-known  annual  sculling  race 
of  that  time,  from  Westminster  to  Putney, 
he  started  from  the  worst  station,  and 
though,  as  a  sporting  paper  said,  it  was  a 
gone  match  for  "  Putney's  pride,"  as  he  is 
there  called,  he  still  pulled  with  that  fine 
display  of  pluck  which  has  ever  dis- 
tinguished him.  W.  Pocock  was  first,  and 
he  came  in  second,  beating  four  others. 
In  1845  he  rowed  bow  in  a  pair-oar  with 
W.  Pocock,  stroke,  against  Newell  and 
Robins.  They  rowed  for  the  first  time  in 
outrigged  boats,  his  boat  being  painted 
red  and  called  the  Lobster,  and  of  this 
race  perhaps  he  is  the  proudest,  for  at  the 
third  stroke  he  broke  his  oar  and  only  re- 
placed it  at  a  second  attempt  by  an  oar  from 
the  cutter  which  was  attending  them,  but 
made  shift  with  it,  though  far  too  long, 
and  caught  the  others  off  the  Spread 
Eagle,  about'  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
start,  and  won. 

This  race  was  probably  one  of  the  first 
occasions  in  which  outrigged  boats  were 
used,  as  we  find  that  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  who  would  most 
likely  be  among  the  first  to  take  advan- 
tage of  any  improvement  in  boats,  did  not 
adopt  them  in  their  annual  match  until 
the  year  1846. 

Though  Jack's  triumphs  were  drawing  to 
a  close  he  did  not  cease  to  take  an  inter- 
est in  boat  racing,  for  twelve  years  later 
than  the  last-mentioned  match,  viz.,  in  the 
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year  1S58,  we  find  him  acting  as  pilot  to  a  except  the  first  at  Henley,  and  for  more 
professional  called  Cannon  in  a  race  with  than  twenty  years  acted  as  judge,  until 
another  called  Wade,  from   Putney  Aque-     the  year  of  the  dead  heat,  in  1877,  when  I 


duct  to  the  Ship  at  Mortlake,  and  it  was 
on  this  occasion  that,  owing  to  the  steam- 
boats crowding  on  the  boats,  the  cutter 
from  the  bow  of  which  he  was  acting  as 
mentor  was  swamped,  and  he  was  nearly 


gave  the  decision  and  got  blowed  up  for 
it ;"  however  he  still  fires  the  gun  at  the 
finish. 

For    many    years    he    instructed   both 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  coxswains  in 


drowned.  However,  he  escaped  with  a  the  intricacies  of  the  Putney  course,  but 
wet  skin  only,  which  was  amply  avenged  Tottenham,  who  steered  the  Oxford  crew 
by  the  rating  which  the  captain 


of  Citizen  B.,  who  seems  to  have 
been  the  chief  offender,  had  to 
submit  to  from  the  papers  of  the 
day.  However,  his  career  was 
not  so  ignobly  to  be  cut  short, 
for  in  1874,  when  he  was  sixty- 
nine  years  old,  he  won  a  handi- 
cap sculler's  race  from  Putney 
to  Hammersmith,  leading  from 
start  to  finish,  and  winning  by 
four  lengths,  this  being  some- 
thing like  the  fiftieth  handicap, 
in  addition  to  innumerable  other 
races,  he  has  won  in 
his  day. 

"Seen      many 
changes,  Jack  ?  " 

"  I've  known  sev- 
en bishops  and  four 
vicars  of  Fulham. 
"Was    waterman    for 
Theodore  Hook  and 
looked   af- 
t  e  r     his 
boat:    he 
was  one  of 
those  who 
was   in   all 
day    and 
o 

night 
t 
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you  know,  sir — and  I  hoisted  his  pennant 
for  him  every  morning  when  he  was  at 
home. 

"  Every  University  boat  race  I  have  seen 


for  five  years,  was  the  last  he  looked  after 
for  the  Dark  Blues,  and  the  Cambridge 
men,  for  the  first  time,  last  year  dispensed 
with  his  services. 


MY  CANOE. 

Speed,  my  Canoe  ! 
Merrily  dash  along, 
Cheerily  splash  along 

Waters  so  blue  ! 
Happy  and  careless  the  summer  day  thro', 

Speed,  my  Canoe  ! 

Haste,  my  Canoe  ! 
Jauntily  trip  along, 
Gleefully  skip  along, 

Faithful  and  true  ! 
Thee  for  companion,  I  envy  but  few. 

Haste,  my  Canoe ! 

Drift,   my  Canoe  ! 
Lazily  lag  along, 
Tardily  drag  along, 

Hidden  from  view 
By  branches  o'erhanging  of  hemlock  and  yew. 

Drift,    my  Canoe  ! 

Float,  my  Canoe  ! 
Quietly  dream  along, 
While  sunbeams  gleam  along 

Wavelets'  bright  hue. 
Would  I  could  tarry  thus  ever  with  you  ! 

Float,  my  Canoe  ! 

On,  my  Canoe  ! 
While  we  thus  creep  along 
Willow  that  weep,  along, 

Fast  falls  the  dew  ! 
So  let  us  homeward  our  journey  pursue — 
On,  my  Canoe  ! 


T.  A.  S. 


A    DAY'S    SWORD-FISHING. 


BY  S.  H.  HUBBARD. 


To  those  accustomed  to  cast  the  gaudy 
fly  and  then  to  feel  the  electric  shivers 
chase  each  other  in  quick  succession  down 
the  pliant  split  bamboo,  to  those  who  pit 
their  nerve  and  muscle  against  the  strength 
and  cunning  of  the  fresh-run  salmon,  to 
those  to  whom  no  music  bears  comparison 
with  the  whirr  of  the  flying  reel — to  all  of 
these  the  writer  hesitates  to  commend  this 
tale  of  piscatorial  conquest.  Still  it  seems 
not  unworthy  of  the  name  of  sport,  for, 
though  the  tackle  be  coarse,  the  game  is 
strong  and  heavy,  though  the  nicety  of 
play  be  lost,  is  it  not  Greek  against  Greek 
and  battle  to  the  death  ? 

Behold,  then,  the  tight  twenty-ton  sloop 
with  her  crew  of  four,  with  the  " pulpit" 
rising  from  her  bowsprit's  end,  with  the 
gaudily-painted  casks  upon  her  deck. 
Time,  a  bright  summer's  morning.  Place, 
Block  Island,  with  the  sloop  just  leaving 
her  anchorage,  fanned  seaward  by  the 
light  breeze  from  the  west  that  comes  up 
with  the  rising  sun. 

Breakfast  is  the  first  duty  of  the  day. 
That  over,  the  bluff  shores  of  the  island 
stand  out  in  relief  several  miles  astern  of 
the  sloop  as  she  slides  over  the  long  ocean 
roll  before  the  freshening  wind. 

The  chance  for  a  fish  is  growing  greater 
as  the  land  is  left  behind.  The  harpooner 
leads  the  end  of  a  thirty-fathom  coil  of 
nine-thread  line  outside  the  standing  rig- 
ging to  the  "pulpit,"  wherein  he  takes  his 
seat.  He  knots  the  line  to  the  lanyard  of 
the  short,  keen,  arrow-shaped  iron.  He 
adjusts  the  iron  to  the  ironshod  end  of  his 
striking-pole  and  waits. 

The  lookout  mounts  by  the  hoops  and 
stands  upon  the  "spreader,"  holding  with 
one  hand  to  the  topmast  and  with  the  other 
to  the  topmast-stay.  The  helmsman  dis- 
poses the  cask,  to  which  the  line  is  slung, 
near  the  wheel,  and  coils  the  line  upon  the 
cask-head. 

Then  all  is  quiet ;  the  harpooner  swing- 
ing up  and  down  with  the  end  of  the  bow- 
sprit, and  occasionally  striking  at  a  passing 
shark  ;  the  lookout  vibrating  with  the  sway- 
ing mast,  and  straining  his  eyes  for  the 
sight  of  a  tall,  curved  black  fin,  and  the 
helmsman  sitting  idly  at  the  wheel. 

Presently  from  the  lookout :  "  Fish 
ahoy ! "     The   helmsman  trims  his  sheet, 


and,  under  the  direction  of  the  lookout, 
steers  until  such  time  as  the  harpooner 
sees  the  fish,  when  he  gives  orders  to  the 
man  at  the  wheel.  The  latter  keeps  the 
sloop  upon  her  course  until  she  is  directly 
to  leeward  of  the  unsuspecting  fish,  and  as 
far  from  it  as  she  will  shoot  when  thrown 
up  into  the  wind.  Then  from  the  har- 
pooner, "Hard  a-lee !  " 

Down  goes  the  helm.  The  water  gur- 
gles under  the  counter.  The  mainsheet 
slacks  on  deck,  and,  with  all  sails  shivering, 
the  sloop  reaches  forward  over  the  swells 
in  the  eye  of  the  wind. 

The  fish,  idly  basking  in  the  sun,  rises 
and  falls  upon  the  sea  and  gives  no  heed. 
The  harpooner  stands  upon  the  bowsprit, 
leaning  forward  against  the  "pulpit"  rail. 
His  bare  right  arm  is  raised  above  his  head, 
and  he  holds  the  light  spruce  shaft,  shod 
with  the  deadly  iron,  ready  for  the  stroke. 
For  a  few  brief  seconds  he  stands  thus 
motionless.  Then !  The  harpoon  de- 
scends, flashing  in  the  sun,  as,  throwing 
his  whole  strength  into  the  blow,  he  drives 
the  keen  iron  into  his  victim's  back  along- 
side the  tall  curved  dorsal  fin. 

Maddened  by  the  pang  of  the  entering 
steel,  the  fish,  roused  from  his  lethargy, 
darts  downward  with  lightning  speed.  The 
spruce  haft  is  wrenched  from  the  har- 
pooner's  hands.    Never  mind— it  will  float. 

Overboard  with  the  keg ! 

The  helmsman  leaves  the  wheel.  The 
line  from  the  coil  on  the  cask  is  vanishing 
over  the  side  as  the  stricken  fish  seeks 
bottom.  Raising  the  cask  he  tosses  it,  with 
the  small  remains  of  line,  over  the  rail. 
For  a  moment  the  gaudy  barrel  bobs  lazily 
up  and  down  alongside.  Then,  as  the  line 
grows  taut,  with  a  surge  it  starts  and, 
buried  in  foam,  rushes  forward  and  down- 
ward, towed  by  the  fleeing  fish.  Some- 
times it  disappears  altogether,  but  not  for 
long.  In  ten  fathoms  of  water  the  fish 
cannot  keep  it,  with  its  thirty  fathoms  of 
line,  submerged.  Then  the  cask  stops  for 
a  moment.  The  fish  is  resting.  Again,  by 
another  rush,  he  tries  to  free  himself  from 
the  galling  iron,  and  the  encumbrance 
which  checks  his  flight.  No  use  ;  by  re- 
peated struggles  he  only  worries  and 
wearies  himself. 

Then    the    yawl   is    lowered   from   the 
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sloop  and  two  of  the  crew  pull  toward  the 
floating  cask.  They  pull  it  into  the  boat. 
One  man  stands  in  the  stern-sheets  and 
plays  the  fish,  the  other  coils  or  pays  out 
line  as  circumstances  may  require.  The 
man  in  the  stern  takes  in  a  few  yards  of 
slack.  The  fish  feels  the  pang  from  the 
iron  and  the  strain  which  tends  to  draw 
him  toward  his  enemies,  and  responds  with 
a  rush.  If  the  fish  be  small,  the  man  in 
the  stern  sheets  holds  his  line.  If  the  fish 
be  large  and  full  of  fight,  he  may  take  the 
keg  overboard  with  him  again. 

Finally,  however,  sullenly  resisting,  he 
suffers  himself  to  be  drawn  up  to  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  boat.  Then  for  the  first 
time  does  he  see  his  captors,  and  makes 
one  last  desperate  effort  to  escape.  He 
may  compel  them  to  yield  him  line,  but 
every  foot  is  paid  out  grudgingly,  till 
finally  exhausted,  he  is  drawn  alongside 
the  yawl.  A  blow  at  the  base  of  the  brain 
with  a  whale-spade,  and  his  struggles  are 
at  an  end.  The  sloop  picks  up  the  boat, 
and  the  fish  is  hoisted  aboard.  Then  for 
another  fish. 

A  large  one  is  sighted.  He  is  struck, 
but  the  iron,  glancing  from  the  spine,  does 
not  penetrate  the  vitals.     The  men  in  the 


boat  pick  up  the  cask  and  commence  to 
play  him.  With  alternate  breaks  and  sulk- 
ing spells  he  comes  to  within  a  hundred 
feet  of  the  yawl.  Then,  maddened  by  the 
pain,  he  turns  upon  his  foes  and  makes  a 
rush  for  the  boat.  The  line  slacks.  The 
iron  may  have  pulled  out.  But  no  ;  be- 
fore the  men  have  time  to  think  or  act, 
there  comes  a  shock  ;  a  foot  of  dark,  sharp 
horn  is  driven  through  the  planking,  and 
in  an  instant  men,  cask  and  overturned 
yawl  are  floating  promiscuously  in  the 
water. 

The  sword  breaks,  and  the  fish  again 
makes  off  with  line  and  keg.  It  is  his  last 
despairing  effort,  and  he  is  hauled  in  and 
killed  from  the  sloop. 

Such  are  the  fortunes  of  the  chase. 
Sometimes  several  fish  in  a  day,  sometimes 
none.  Sometimes  no  resistance,  sometimes 
a  fierce  battle  for  every  fish. 

Then  as  the  sloop's  bow  turns  home- 
ward, the  dark  fish  turn  gradually  to  rain- 
bow tints,  and  then  to  frosted  silver,  as 
they  lie  on  deck.  With  the  sense  of  com- 
fort gained  from  manual  toil,  and  the 
pleasurable  sensation  of  bodily  fatigue, 
where  is  the  man  who  would  deny  this 
chase  the  name  of  sport  ? 


UPON  THE  WHEEL. 

Upon  the  wheel,  devoid  of  care, 
I  climb  the  old,  rough  turnpike,  where 
From  hillsides  flecked  with  shade  and  sun, 
The  bubbling  brooklets  laughing  run 
To  meet  the  broad,  calm  Delaware. 

The  tall  ships  spread  their  pinions  fair, — 
The  tasseled  corn  perfumes  the  air, 
While  I  quaff  deep  life's  joys,  begun 
Upon  the  wheel. 


But  'mong  these  rural  landscapes  rare, 
Whose  charms  soul-filling  harvests  bear, 
The  distant  domes  of  Wilmington 
Recall  a.  deep-eyed,  waiting  one  : 
Ah,  swiftly  shall  I  hasten  there 
Upon  the  wheel. 

Howell  Stroud  England, 


THE  LARCHMONT  YACHT  CLUB. 


BV    FRANK    S.    P1NCKNEY. 


(Continued  from  page  61.) 


>ARCHMONT  HARBOR— formerly  known  as  Delancy's  Cove— lies 
directly  in  front,  flanked  on  the  left  by  Flagler's  Point,  with  its 
pretty  residence  and  fine  timber,  and  on  the  right  by  Fleming 
Point,  where  there  is  a  pleasant  summerhouse.  Seated  at  any  table 
in  the  cafe  one  can  see  not  only  all  the  yachts  at  anchor  in  the 
harbor  and  offing,  but  a  view  is  had  of  nearly  the  entire  regatta 
course  from  start  to  finish,  so  that  with  the  aid  of  the  powerful 
telescope  on  the  tripod  on  the  verandah,  the  progress  of  a  race 
maybe  watched  quite  well  by  those  who  do  not  choose  to  other- 
wise follow  the  boats.  Mounting  the  broad, 
recessed  stairway,  you  enter  the  small 
library  on  the  left.  This  room  is  direct- 
ly over  the  cafe  and  has  the  same  arrangement  of  windows, 

except  that  the  upper  portions  are  of  stained  glass,  across 

which  are  drawn    bands  of  Japanese  fretwork,   softening 

the  light  and  adding  much  to  the  pleasing  effect.  Around 

the    room    are    disposed,   at    intervals,   low    bookcases, 

simple  but  beautiful  in  design,  above  which  are  hung 

a  series  of  appropriate  pictures.     Over  the  mantel 

hangs  a   particularly  spirited  water   color  of   the 

oyster-boat  race  of   1886.     The  tiles  surrounding 

the  open  fireplace  are  faded  old  gold  in  color, 

and  curiously  harmonize   with   the   oak  wood 

work  and  brass  frame  in  which  they  are  set. 

They  have  a  history.     They  were  selected 

from  a   rejected    lot.      They    had    come 

out  of  the  "  bake  "  very  much  as  some 

of    the    members    come    out   of    the 

club's     annual     clambake,     a    trifle 

"off  color,"  just  a  bit   in  the  sere 

and   yellow,  so  to  speak.     They 

were,   therefore,    thrown    aside 

by    the    makers,     but     were, 

nevertheless,      picked      up 

by    a    committeeman    of 

exceptionally      correct 

taste  and  now   figure 

in   the-  construction 

of     the     choicest 

open   fireplace 

in    the     club- 
house. The 

view  from 

the     win- 
dows   o  f 

this  room 

i  s    much 


y.sr. 
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the  same  as  that  from  the  cafe.  Eaton's 
Neck  lighthouse,  eighteen  miles  away  to- 
ward the  eastward,  and  the  Execution 
Light,  which,  by  the  way,  has  been 
adopted  as  the  great  seal  of  the  club,  to 
the  westward,  can  both  readily  be  seen  on 
a  clear  day. 

Beyond  the  library  there   is  nothing  of 


it  is  extremely  well  appointed,  though 
perhaps  not  in  a  manner  to  render  it  wor- 
thy of  very  especial  mention.  Back  of 
this  is  a  long  row  of  convenient  lockers 
for  the  use  of  members,  excellent  closets, 
cleanly  and  well  ventilated,  and  a  very 
complete  barber's  shop  as  well.  Here, 
too,  is  located  the  thousand-light  gas  ma- 
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special  interest  on  this  floor,  the  entire 
space  being  devoted  to  sleeping  apart- 
ments for  members.  These  bedchambers 
are  all  furnished  exactly  alike,  with  neat 
oak  sets,  and  number  in  all  thirty-three, 
of  which  twenty-eight  are  in  the  exten- 
sion over  the  dining  room. 

The  large  dining  room  measures  43x32 
feet,  and  is  a  grand,  well-lighted  and  most 
comfortable  salon. 

A  winding  pathway  leads  from  the  club- 
house proper  to  the  billiard  room,  a  few 
hundred  feet  distant  inland.  This  was 
formerly  the  stable  during  the  occupancy 
of  the  premises  by  Mr.  Carver,  and  is  situ- 
ated upon  another  rock)^  knoll  surround- 
ed with  heavy  timber.  The  old  stable 
has  been  completely  revamped  inside  and 
out,  and  now  presents  a  pleasing  and  at- 
tractive appearance.  There  are  both  pool 
and  billiard  tables,  and  in  a  general  way 


chine,  one  of  the  largest  made,  which  fully 
supplies  the  entire  plant  with  all  the  light 
required,  which  is  of  excellent  brilliancy. 

The  total  amount  of  money  expended 
in  making  the  alterations  and  improve- 
ments from  the  date  of  purchase  of  the 
property  up  to  the  first  of  November  last 
was  not  far  from  $50,000.  Adding  to  this 
the  $100,000  already  paid,  the  bonded  in- 
debtedness incurred  rests  upon  about  as 
solid  a  foundation  as  any  investor  ought 
to  desire. 

From  a  practical  point  of  view  the  most 
important  feature  of  the  Larchmont's  new 
location  is  its  water  front  and  harbor. 
All  that  portion  of  the  former  directly  in 
front  of  the  clubhouse,  and  for  a  consider- 
able distance  beyond  in  both  directions,  is 
well  protected  by  a  substantial  sea  wall 
built  of  heavy  blocks  of  stone  surmounted 
by  timbers.     From  the  top  of  this,  at  a 
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convenient  spot,  an  iron  staging  projects 
for  some  distance  over  the  water,  and 
from  its  outer  end  the  large  new  float  is 
reached  by  means  of  a  cleated  inclined 
plane,  which  may  be  removed  and  stored 
during  the  time  when  the  float  is  not  in 
use.  There  is  a  depth  of  eight  feet  of 
water  at  the  float  and  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  it  ample  anchorage  for  all  but  the 
very  largest  class  of  yachts.  These  are 
obliged  to  take  up  quarters  at  somewhat 
greater  distance.  The  inner  harbor  is 
slightly  obstructed,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  made  difficult  by  two  or  three 
rock  formations  that  are  just  covered  at 
high  water  or  come  too  near  the  surface 
at  low  tide.  None  of  these  are  large  bod- 
ies of  rock,  and  it  is  proposed  to  rerhove 
them  entirely  by  blasting  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable. As  has  been  before  noted,  this 
inner  harbor  is  practically  land  locked 
except  to  the  southeastward,  and  as 
heavy  southeasterly  gales  seldom  prevail 
during  our  yachting  season,  the  character 
of  the  shelter  afforded  could  hardly  be 
improved  upon.  Flagler's  Point  on  the  one 
hand  and  Fleming  Point  on  the  other 
effectually  cut  off  all  high  winds  and 
heavy  seas  from  these  directions,  so  that 
once  within  this  horseshoe  formation 
the  smallest  chip  of  a  boat  rides  easily 
at  her  "  mud  hook  "  or  may  paddle 
about  in  safety.  Another  advan- 
tage possessed  by  this  harbor  is 
an  exceptionally  good  basin, 
in  which  the  largest  boats 
of  the  fleet  can  be  safely 
laid  up  for  the  winter. 
This  basin  is  situated 
to  the  northward  of  - 
the  clubhouse,  has 
but  a  narrow  out- 
let to  the  har- 
bor, and  thus 
affords  ab- 
solute pro- 
t  e  c  t  i  o  n 
when 
the 
i  ce 


breaks  up  in  the  spring.  It  may  not  be 
amiss  just  here  to  mention  that  this  club 
property,  like  all  other  property  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Larchmont  Manor 
Company,  is  held  under  a  title  to  which 
is  attached  a  general  covenant  that  at 
no  time  shall  said  property  be  used  for 
hotel  or  any  other  ordinary  business  pur- 
poses. This,  while  it  might  at  first  seem 
to  be  a  burden,  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a 
blessing,  since  it  insures  the  club  for 
all  time  against  numberless  annoyances 
so  entirely  obvious  that  they  need  not  be 
mentioned.  During  the  time  that  the 
above  described  changes  have  been  going 
on  the  club  and  the  Manor  Company  have 
been  brought  into  close  and  sometimes 
delicate  relations.  It  is  a  fact,  however, 
that  the  company  has  from  start  to  finish 
done  all  in  its  power  to  advance  the  best 
interests  of  the  club  and  to  contribute  to 
its  success.  To  so  marked  a  degree  has 
this  been  the  case  that  I  have  been  asked 
by  the  club  members  to  voice  their  senti- 
ments of  grateful  appreciation  publicly  in 
Outing,  thus  giving  it  the  widest  cur- 
rency among  brother  yachtsmen.  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Murray,  the  esteemed  president 
of  the  company,  is  also  an  active 
and  valued  member  of  the  club, 
which  fact  should  render  these 
pleasant  relations  lasting. 

GALA    DAYS. 

Like      most       other 
clubs    and    many  or- 
ganizations   of  a 
graver    character, 
the  Larchmont  has 
set    apart   certain 
days  in  each  year 
for  special  obser- 
vance.   The  first 
of  these,    quite 
naturally 
called  "Open- 
ing   Day," 
celebrates 
open- 
ing of  the 
yachting 
f     \    \  ^s\n\       season, 

k\\\|\\\\\\W\^XXNVXVXX X"XNs  \       and    is 

a  mov- 
able 
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date,  being  always  the  first  Saturday  in  May 
of  each  year.  The  "  Opening  Day  "  of 
1888  fell  upon  May  12,  and  as  it  was  also 
the  day  when  the  new  clubhouse  and 
grounds  were  formally  taken  possession 
of  by  the  members,  it  was  a  celebration 
that  will  long  be  remembered  by  those 
who  saw  it.  More  than  700  members  and 
guests  were  present  on  that  occasion.  It 
was,  without  doubt,  the  most  successful 
entertainment  ever  undertaken  by  any 
similar  club  in  this  country,  and  that  the 
resources  and  expedients  at  hand  stood 
this  prodigious  strain  clearly  demonstrated 
its  perfect  organization  and  management. 

After  "  Opening  Day  "  the  club  settles 
down,  by  a  process  involving  more  or  less 
sleep  and  soda  water,  to  its  ordinary 
sedate  level,  till  the  first  Saturday  in  June, 
when  the  "  Spring  Regatta  " — another  im- 
portant "gala  day"  —  brings  together 
members  and  guests,  and  generally  a  very 
large  fleet  of  boats,  some  of  them  built 
expressly  to  try  conclusions  with  the  win- 
ning flyers  of  the  previous  season. 

The  "  Annual  Regatta  "  takes  place  on 
the  Fourth  of  July,  and  is  generally  the 
most  interesting  and  largely  attended 
event  of  the  year.  Between  400  and  500 
were  present  on  this  occasion  last  summer. 


The  "  Fall  Regatta  "  is  sailed  on  the  first 
Saturday  in  September,  and  on  the  Satur- 
day next  preceding  October  15  the  great 
annual  clambake  brings  the  season  to 
a  close  in  a  blaze  of  glory  and  hilarity. 
There  is  no  regatta  attempted  at  this  date. 
It  is  simply  a  picnic  on  a  grand  scale. 
The  long  tables  are  spread  out  of  doors 
when  the  weather  permits  ;  a  pit  is  duly 
dug,  clams  and  other  good  things  therein 
roasted  and  served  piping  hot,  to  the  stac- 
cato accompaniment  of  popping  corks  and 
the  sibilant  tremolo  of  escaping  carbonic 
acid  gas.  Lieutenant  Henn,  the  well- 
known  owner  of  the  famous  Galatea,  who 
attended  one  of  these  gatherings,  told  the 
writer  that  in  the  course  of  all  his  ram- 
blings  he  had  not  been  present  at  any 
"  blowout  "  at  which  everybody  seemed  to 
be  "  having  such  a  deuced  good  time  of 
it,  don't  you  see  ? "  The  clambake  is 
generally  good  for  an  attendance  of  from 
250  to  300,  a  number  of  whom  commonly 
remain  till  the  following  day,  when,  with 
some  little  quiet  ceremony,  the  club  signal 
is  permanently  hauled  down  from  the  great 
flagstaff,  and  the  season  formally  declared 
closed.  This  is,  however,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, a  formality  only,  since  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  club,  in  a  social  way,  are  suf- 
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ficient  to  ensure  a  fair  attendance,  partic- 
ularly on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  during 
the  winter  months. 

ARCHITECTURAL    HISTORY. 

Mr.  Carver's  pretty  cottage  which,  as 
has  been  said,  forms  the  nucleus  of  the 
present  clubhouse,  was  designed  and  built 
by  Mr.  Henry  F.  Kilburn,  the  well-known 
architect,  of  229  Broadway,  and  as  he  is 
a  member  of  the  club,  and  a  man  of  rec- 
ognized ability  in  his  profession,  he  was 
selected  by  the  committee  to  design  the 
recently  erected  extension.  The  original 
cottage  was  50x75  feet,  with  two  stories 
and  an  attic.  The  first  story  was  of  brick, 
the  second  story  walls  shingled,  and  the 
roof  covered  with  red  slate.  There  was  a 
small  wing  added  on  the  east  side,  which 
was  removed  when  the  recent  extension, 
70x35  feet,  was  added.  The  dimensions 
of  the  rooms  mentioned  in  the  general  de- 
scription are  :  Basement,  32x40  feet ;  first 
story,  entrance  hall,  27x23  feet ;  octagonal 
cafe,  22.6x16  feet ;  committee  room,  15. 6x 
16  feet ;  dining  room,  32x43  feet ;  library, 
22.6x16  feet ;  thirty-three  bedrooms,  9X 
13  feet ;  main  veranda,  130x18  feet. 

It  is  proposed  in  the  near  future  to  add 


a  wing  on  the  west  side  of  the  original 
building  similar  to  that  just  added  on  the 
east.  The  general  exterior  design  has 
already  been  completed,  and,  thanks  to 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Kilburn,  an  accurate 
elevation  of  the  clubhouse,  as  it  will  then 
appear  from  the  water  front,  is  presented 
herewith.  The  proposed  extension  will 
be  60x35  feet,  with  a  projecting  circular 
bay  window  in  each  of  the  angles  on  the 
west  end.  It  will  be  practically  separated 
from  the  present  building  by  a  party  wall, 
through  which  there  will  be  but  a  single 
doorway.  Between  the  bay  windows  of 
the  35x20  feet  parlor,  a  large  fireplace 
will  be  built  similar  to  that  in  the  dining 
room.  There  will  also  be  four  good-sized 
lunch  rooms,  two  on  one  side  of  the  cor- 
ridor, and  two  on  the  other.  It  will  be  so 
arranged  that  all  these  rooms  may  be 
thrown  into  one  when  required  for  recep- 
tion purposes,  and  in  a  general  way  this 
end  of  the  building  will  be  devoted  to  the 
entertainment  of  the  lady  friends  of  club 
members  on  certain  occasions.  There 
will  also  be  a  special  "  ladies'  entrance  " 
for  their  exclusive  accommodation.  In 
the  second  and  third  stories  will  be  about 
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twenty  additional  sleeping  rooms,  and  in 
the  basement  steam  boilers  for  heating 
the  entire  building.  This  wing  will  also 
be  surmounted  by  a  circular  observation 
tower  with  an  open  story  above  the  roof 
of  the  building,  affording  a  yet  more  ex- 
tended view  than  is  had  from  the  cafe  or 

SOME    STATISTICS. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  Larch 
mont    Club  will   perhaps 
be    shown    most    clearly 
by     the     following 
detailed      state- 
ments   taken   from 
its  official  records. 

There  were 
present  or 
represented 
at   the    first 
regular 
meeting, 
held  June 
26,     1880, 
the     fol- 
lowing 
n  a  m  e  d 
gen- 
tle- 
men, 


membership   was  raised   to  600,  but  was 
filled  during  the  season. 

Fleet  in  1881. — Steamers,  2  ;  schooners, 
2  ;  cabin    sloops,   cutters   and   yawls,    13  ; 
open    sloops,   4;    catboats,    12. 
Total,  33. 
Fleet  in  1883. — Steamers  and 
steam  launches,  10  ;  schoon- 
ers, 18  ;  cutters,  7  ;  yawls, 
3  ;    sloops    (cabin    and 
open    yachts),    59  ; 
mainsail      yachts, 
21  ;  total,  118. 
Fleet  in  February, 
1889.  —  Steam- 
ers,    17  ;    steam 
launches,    9; 
schooners,    31  ; 
cabin  sloops, 
cutters    and 
yawls,     75  ; 
open   jib  and 
mainsail 
boats,  27  ; 
catboats, 
25  ;     cabin 
catboats, 
5,  and  one 
catama- 
ran ,   to- 
tal, 190. 


of  whom  the  first  ten  are  still  active  mem- 
bers of  the  club  :  William  S.  Alley,  A. 
Bryan  Alley,  Frederick  W.  Flint,  Eben  S. 
Allen,  Eugene  L.  Bushe,  Frank  L.  An- 
thony, Charles  A.  Pool,  Charles  H.  Mur- 
ray, Walter  S.  Neilson,  William  Murray, 
Charles  E.  Jenkins,  L.  Lothrop,  William 
C.  France,  H.  P.  Pike,  E.  E.  Spencer,  T. 
C.  Hall,   F.  C.  Fleming,  James  L.  Flint. 

In  1881  the  list  of  active  members  was 
increased  to  seventy-four.  In  1883  the 
number  of  members  in  good  standing  was 
327.  In  the  spring  of  1888  the  active 
members  numbered  504,  of  whom  thirty- 
three  had  been  elected  during  that  year. 
Twenty-five  additional  names  had  been 
proposed  and  were  awaiting  vacancies  for 
election,  the  limit  of  membership  then  be- 
ing 500,  with  fifty  life  memberships  in  ad- 
dition.    In  July  of  1888  the  limit  of  active 


THE    REGATTA    COURSES. 

As  originally  laid  out,  the  starting  and 
finishing  point  for  both  of  the  regatta 
courses  was  a  stakeboat  anchored  to  the 
westward  of  the  present  clubhouse  and 
hidden  from  view  by  a  point  of  land. 
This,  together  with  the  further  fact  that 
the  greatly  increased  number  of  entries 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  boats  to 
keep  clear  of  the  Westchester  shore  on  one 
hand  and  the  Hen  and  Chickens  Reef  on 
the  other,  induced  the  club  to  entirely 
change  the  courses  during  the  season  of 
1888.  They  are  now  so  arranged  as  to  be 
in  full  view  from  the  clubhouse,  and,  being 
quite  off  the  harbor  and  well  out  in  the 
Sound,  give  ample  sea  room  and  plenty 
of  water  for  manoeuvring.  They  are,  as 
a  matter  of  convenience,  accurately  sur-. 
veyed  and  laid  out  on  a  chart,  which  shows 
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the  magnetic  compass  bearings  each  way, 
both  going  and  returning,  of  every  section 
of  the  course,  with  relation  to  each  turn- 
ing point.  There  are  four  courses  for 
four  different  classes  of  yachts,  one  of 
twenty-seven,  one  of  twenty,  one  of  six- 
teen and  one  of  thirteen  nautical  miles. 
One  of  these  charts,  a  copy  of  the  sailing 
rules,  a  printed  form  of  entry  certificate, 
and  other  necessary  papers,  are  furnished 
each  contestant  in  every  regatta  of  the 
club.  QOO 

OFFICERS    FOR    1 888. 

The  following  officers  and  commit- 
teemen zealously  served   the   inter- 
ests of  the  club    in  their  respec- 
tive capacities  during  the  season 
of  1 888  :  Girard  C.  W.  Lowrey, 
commodore  ;  Henry  W.  Eaton, 
vice  -  commodore  ;   Thomas 
J.  .Montgomery,   rear-com- 
modore ;     William    G. 
Scott,  secretary;  Eugene 
L.     Bushe,    treasurer  ; 
Frank  E.Towle,  meas- 
urer. 

Board  of  Direc- 
tors   and    House 
Com  mitte  e. — 
William  S.  Al- 
ley, chair 
man  ;  Gir- 
ard C.  W. 
Lowrey, 


E.  L.  Bushe,  Augustin  Munroe,  William 
Murray,  secretary. 

Committee  on  Admissions.  —  Gerard  M. 
Barretto,  chairman  ;  Frederick  W.  Flint, 
Newbe'rry  D.  Thorne,  Howard  W.  Coates, 
Oliver  Adams,  secretary. 

Regatta  Committee — H.  B.  Willard,  chair- 
man ;  Francis  M.  Scott,  E.  J.  Greacen. 


Law     Committee.  —  Randolph     Hurry, 
Jas.  G.  Janeway. 

Fleet  Surgeon.— Charles  S.  Allen,  M.  D. 

The  pretty  summer  residence  of  Com- 
modore Lowrey  is  built  up- 
on property  adjoining   that 
belonging    to    the    club    on 
the    west,    and   several 
others  among  the  offi- 
c  e  r  s  and    committee- 
men  reside    dur- 
ing   the     season 
and,  in  some   in- 
stances, the  year 
round,  at  Larch- 
mont  and  within 
easy    reach    of    the 
clubhouse. 

In     conclusion,     I 
may   say,  as   the  re- 
sult   of  considerable 
personal  observation, 
that,   without  doubt, 
the  remarkably  rapid 
growth  and  success- 
ful   maintenance    of 
the  Larchmont  Club  is 
due,  in  a  great  degree, 
to    the    conscientious 
and    self-forgetful    de- 
votion of  its   founders 
and  subsequent  mana- 
gers to  the  best  inter- 
ests of    the    organiza- 
tion as  a  whole.   There 
is  no  club  with  the  in- 
ner  workings  of  which 
I  am  familiar  that  is  so 
carefully  watched  and 
completely    supervised 
in  minute 


detail  by 
perso  n  a  1 
represen  - 
tatives  of 

er."  the    ag- 

gregate 
membership  as  is  this  one.  The  officers 
and  committeemen  are  thoroughgoing 
hard  workers,  and  must  be  men  of  the  sort 
who  find  ample  compensation  and  abun- 
dant reward  for  time  expended  and  blame 
incurred  when  they  can  stand  and  point 
with  pride  at  results,  saying  :  "  Lo  !  breth- 
ren, see  this  thing  that  we  have  done  !  " 
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SONG. 

What  shall  I  give  you  to  love  me  ? 

What  shall  I  bring  you  to-night  ? 
Shall  I  ask  the  stars  above  me 

To  lend  me  their  flashing  light  ? — 
That  out  of  their  gleaming  splendor 

I  may  fashion  my  love  a  crown, 
And  set  it  over  and  under 

The  tresses  of  golden  brown. 

Shall  I  weave  for  your  white  throat  supple — - 

0  sweetest  of  dainty  girls  ! 

A  necklet  aflame  with  the  ripple 

Of  gold  and  of  glancing  pearls  ? 
Shall  a  jeweled  girdle  slender, 

Your  peerless  form  enfold  ? 
Shall  I  circle  your  wrist  so  tender 

With  a  band  of  beaten  gold  ? 

If  I  decked  you  with  silken  splendor 

From  the  Ispahan  bazaars  ; 
If  I  plaited  your  waving  wonder 

Of  hair  with  Orion's  stars, 
The  fabrics  would  fade  with  seeming 

So  near  to  Paradise  ; 
And  the  stars  would  pale  in  the  gleaming, 

Sweet  love,  of  your  own  great  eyes. 

O  mouth,  with  the  sad,  sweet  smiling, 
That  brings  to  our  hearts  despair  ; 

0  lips,  with  your  swift  beguiling 
Of  passion  so  deadly  fair  ; 

If  the  world  with  its  golden  treasures 
Holds  nothing  to  make  you  mine, 

1  will  woo  you  with  song's  slow  measures, 
And  kisses  with  flowers  entwine. 

A  rose  for  the  coiling  meshes 

That  circle  your  dainty  head, 
A  lily  to  lie  where  the  flesh  is 

Cream-white  with  a  tinge  of  red  ; 
But  a  kiss  for  the  flaming  riot 

Of  the  mouth  that  I  love  alone  ; 
If  a  thousand  worlds  could  buy  it, 

1  would  give  you  them  all,  my  own  ! 

Dustretha. 


GLADSTONE  S    EXPERIMENT. 

ALF  a  dozen  bicyclers 
were  sitting  one  even- 
ing  in    the    parlor  of 

's    Inn,    on     the 

Brighton  Road  and 
the  following  story  is 
substantially  as  told 
by  one  of  the  group  in 
response  to  an  urgent  appeal  for  a  yarn. 
"  Here  goes,  then,"  "said  Charlie  Wil- 
liams, and  he  stretched  his  short  legs  as 
far  as  possible  under  the  table. 

^  ;£  ^c  :£  :£ 

"  Yourecollect,  boys,  how  last  autumn, 
a  year  ago,  I  took  a  run  over  to  Paris. 
I  remained  in  Paris  for  one  week,  and 
while  there  I  ran  across  a  friend,  a  bi- 
cycler like  myself.  There  is  no  use  in 
giving  his  real  name,  so  we  will  for  con- 
venience' sake  call  him  Gladstone. 

He  was  a  handsome  fellow,  fully  six 
feet  in  height,  broad  shouldered  and 
symmetrical  in  build,  had  the  clearest 
skinned  Saxon  face  that  I  ever  saw,  and 
a  blue  eye  that  a  novelist  or  a  woman 
would  have  termed,  at  certain  times, 
heaven  itself. 

Well,  I  told  Gladstone  that  I  would 
wind  up  my  business  duties  in  Paris  in  a 
few  days,  and  that  then  I  would  take  my 


wheel  and  make  a  drive  into 
some  rural  portion  of  La 
Belle  France,  and  I  asked  him 
if  he  did  not  want  to  ac- 
company me.  "  Nothing  I  would  like 
better,  old  man,"  he  said;  "but,"  and  he 
hesitated  a  little,  "  O  dash  it,"  he  went 
on,  "  what's  the  odds,  we  are  away  from 
home  and  why  should  I  play  the  parson 
here,  where  everyone  else  plays  the  fool, 
or  something  worse.  The  truth  is,  Wil- 
liams," he  went  on,  "I  have  lost  my  heart 
to  a  little  baggage  at  the  Comique,  and 
I'm  blest  if  I  can  leave  Paris,  even  for 
a  day,  without  running  in  danger  of  get- 
ting my  walking  papers  at  short  notice." 

"  It  would  appear  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances the  sooner  you  receive  the 
said  walking  papers  the  better,"  I  said. 
"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  there  is  any- 
thing more  than  a  flirtation  in  this  matter, 
do  you  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  replied. 

"  Well,  then,  it's  about  time  that  you 
did  know,"  I  said.  "What  business  have 
you  to  allow  yourself  to  become  en- 
tangled with  any  of  these  people  ?  You 
know  what  they  are  like." 

"  Yes,  I  know  what  they  are  hke,  most 
of  them — well,  pretty  near  all  of  them," 
he  replied;  "but  that  is  just  where  the 
trouble  comes  in  in  this  case.  I  don't 
know  what  she  is  like.  I  verily  believe 
that  in  this  special  case  she  ought  not  to 
be  where  she  is  ;  it  is  all  a  mistake  her  be- 
ing thece." 

"  Well,  Gladstone,  whoever  would  have 
thought  to  have  seen  you  turning  philan- 
thropist !  And  who  is  this  she  whom  you 
are  so  much  interested  in,  and  who  is  so 
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much  out  of  place  on  the  boards  of  the 
Comique  ?" 

"  There's  just  where  the  trouble  lies  ;  I 
do  not  know — nobody  knows.  She  is  a 
witch,  a  charmer,  a  perfect  little  fairy, 
and,  moreover,  an  actress  ;  and  yet  she 
takes  nothing  but  the  most  insignificant 
parts,  and  while  all  the  critics  and  stage 
door  and  greenroom  exquisites — confound 
them  ! — rave  among  themselves  over  the 
charms  of  '  La  Petite  Camille,'  not  one  of 
them  will  allow  what  must  be  patent  to 
the  most  uneducated — I  mean  that  she  is 
an  actress." 

"Look  here,  Gladstone,"  I  said,  "you 
are  touched  in  this  direction,  I  can.  see 
that.  You  had  better  look  out,  old  man  ; 
what  may  have  commenced  as  a  flirtation 
may  end  up  as  something  more  serious." 

He  laughed.  "  Nonsense,  Charlie,"  he 
said  ;  "  but  what  are  you  doing  with 
yourself  in  Paris  ?  You  are  having  some 
pleasure  as  well  as  business,  I  hope?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  some,"  I  replied.  "  I  have 
been  to  all  the  places  which  the  guide 
books  speak  well  of." 

"  Been  to  any  of  the  places  they  do  not 
speak  well  of?"  he  queried,  laughing. 

"  No,  I  have  not  ;  my  time  is  limited, 
and  I  have,  therefore,  to  economize." 

"Well,  then,  when  the  guide  books  fail 
I  am  at  your  service.  I'll  chaperon  you," 
he  said  ;  "  I  know  the  ropes  pretty  well 
round  here  by  this  time." 

"  I  should  think  you  do,"  I  said,  "  by 
your  own  confession  ;  when  I  require  your 
services  as  chaperon  I  shall  not  fail  to  let 
you  know.  Can  you  not  take  a  run  into 
the  country  with  me,  Gladstone  ? " 

"Can't  be  done,"  he  said,  "can't  be 
done  ;  I  dare  not  leave  Paris.  You  know 
how  childish  these  foreigners  are  ;  even 
the  men  are  as  petulant,  if  you  rub  up 
against  them,  as  the  average  English  baby 
afflicted  with  the  toothache,  only  they 
make  themselves  disagreeable  in  a  more 
polite  way." 

"  Well,  I'm  sorry  not  to  have  you,"  I 
said  ;  "  I  leave  Paris  the  day  after  to-mor- 
row." 

I  saw  no  more  of  Gladstone  during  my 
stay  in  Paris  ;  I  was  busy  and  did  not 
visit  him  ;  indeed  I  mislaid  his  address.  I 
suppose  he  was  too  busy  to  bother  about 
calling  on  me  ;  and  the  sequel  would 
seem  to  show  that  such  was  the  case. 

I  packed  up  my  things,  after  a  week's 
stay  at  the  capital,  and  forwarded  them 
to  London  in  charge  of  a  junior  part- 
ner,   traveler    for    our    house,    who    for- 


tunately for  me  was  returning  there  at 
that  time.  Then,  with  my  machine,  I  took 
the  train  for  a  place  from  which  I  pro- 
posed riding  to  Calais.  I  did  ride  to  Cal- 
ais, but  it  was  not  while  on  the  road  that 
the  most  surprising  thing  happened  that 
ever  fell  to  my  lot  to  experience  or  take  a 
hand  in  during  my  whole  cycling  career. 

I  had  ceased  to  think  of  Paris  and  of 
my  meeting  with  Gladstone,  when,  on 
taking  up  a  newspaper  just  before  break- 
fast at  M on  the  morning  of  my  last 

day's  ride,  my  eye  caught  the  heading 
of  "Trouble  at  the  Comique — Affray  in 
which  a  young  Englishman  nearly  kills  a 
well-known  journalist  —  Monsieur  D'Ar- 
nay  in  peril  !  " 

"Gladstone  ! "  I  said  to  myself  before  I 
read  a  word  further,  and  then  I«  proceed- 
ed to  make  myself  acquainted  with  the 
facts.  It  appeared,  according  to  the 
newspaper  report,  that  after  the  perform- 
ance at  the  theatre  on  the  preceding  even- 
ing Monsieur  Gladstone  had  taken  Mad- 
emoiselle Hortense  Saglier  to  the  Cafe 
d'Angouleme.  While  there  Monsieur  D'Ar- 
nay,  according  to  the  story  of  Monsieur 
Gladstone's  friends,  made  himself  too 
conspicuous  and  more  than  disagreeable 
to  Mademoiselle  Saglier  and  her  escort. 
Trouble  at  the  cafe  was  only  avoided  by 
some  of  D'Arnay's  friends,  who  saw  that 
he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  in- 
terfering and  taking  him  away.  He  ap- 
peared, however,  to  have  eluded  their 
watchfulness,  for  he  returned  to  the  cafe, 
and,  on  Monsieur  Gladstone  and  Made- 
moiselle Saglier  coming  out  to  their  car- 
riage, he  stepped  in  front  of  them  and 
made  an  insulting  remark  to  the  English- 
man. The  latter,  an  athletic  young  fel- 
low, pushed  him  violently  against  the 
doorway,  when,  to  the  surprise  of  those 
standing  by,  D'Arnay  sprang  forward 
with  an  oath,  and,  drawing  a  revolver, 
leveled  it  at  the  pair  before  him.  Quick 
as  a  flash  Monsieur  Gladstone  dropped 
the  lady  and  struck  at  the  weapon,  with 
the  result  of  sending  a  bullet  into  the 
top  of  the  doorway.  The  next  moment 
Monsieur  D'Arnay  lay  on  the  pavement, 
stunned  by  a  blow  on  the  forehead  from 
the  pistol  in  the  hands  of  Monsieur  Glad- 
stone, who  flung  the  weapon  into  the 
street  and  was  hustled  into  his  carriage 
by  mutual  friends.  "  D'Arnay  still  lies 
unconscious  at  his  hotel,  and  the  police 
are  looking  for  Gladstone." 

"  Phew  !  "  I  said  to  myself,  "  here  is  a 
pretty  wind    up    to  a    flirtation  !  "    and  I 
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threw  down  the  paper  and  proceeded  to 
discuss  breakfast,  thinking  all  the. time 
of  the  scrape  Gladstone  was  in  and  won- 
dering how  he  would  get  out  of  it.  I  was 
premature,  however,  in  thinking  that  it 
was  the  wind  up  of  a  flirtation  ;  it  was  by 
no  means  the  end,  as  I  had  soon  good 
reason  to  know. 

I  suppose  you  are  well  aware,  gen- 
tlemen, that  when  on  a  cycling  trip  I  am 
one  of  those  fellows  who  always  exclaim 
against  taking  the  train.  This  disinclina- 
tion on  my  part  to  use  the  railway  arises 
partly  from  a  cycler's  pride  in  despising 
other  means  of  locomotion  than  his  ma- 
chine, and  a  portion  of  it,  I  have  no  doubt 
now,  may  be  attributable  to  the  trouble 
which  grew  out  of  my  patronizing  the 
"  iron  horse  "  on  the  occasion  that  I  am 
telling  you  about. 

I  commenced  to  feel  extremely  tired 
when  about  fifteen  miles  out  of  Calais, 
and,  not  wishing  to  over  exert  myself,  I 
pulled  up  at  a  way  station  and  took  the 
first  train  that  came  along  for  that  place. 
I  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  ma- 
chine on  the  train,  but  I  was  not  a  pau- 
per, and  with  a  few  francs  in  his  pocket  a 
fellow  can  generally  get  along  pretty 
well  anywhere  in  France.  And  now  comes 
the  curious  part  of  the  story.  When  I 
proceeded  to  take  my  seat,  whom  should  I 
sit  down  beside  but  Gladstone  !  I  hardly 
knew  him  at  first,  for  he  was  dressed  dif- 
ferently to  the  way  I  had  seen  him  in 
Paris.  Almost  at  the  moment  I  recog- 
nized him  he  saw  me,  and  gave  that  pecu- 
liar wink  with  which,  when  at  school,  we 
replaced  the  warning  cry  of  "  Nixie."  I 
sat  down  beside  him,"  shook  hands  and 
commenced  to  talk  on  general  topics.  He 
asked  me  if  I  was  bound  for  Calais,  and 
on  hearing  that  I  was  going  to  that  place 
said  he  was  also  en  route  there,  to  meet  a 
friend  coming  over  from  London.  He 
asked  me  if  I  were  going  to  dine  at  any 
particular  place,  and  on  my  saying  no  he 
gave  me  the  address  of  a  cafe  in  Calais, 
where  he  said  he  would  meet  me.  Once 
out  of  the  railway  station  I  proceeded  to 
hunt  up  the  cafe  where  I  was  to  meet 
Gladstone.  I  found  the  place  without 
much  difficulty,  and  had  not  been  there 
many  minutes  before  he  came  in.  He 
immediately  drew  me  aside  and  said  : 

"  I  see,  Charlie,  you  have  heard  of  the 
confounded  scrape  I  got  into  yesterday. 
It  would  be  a  queer  thing  if  you  had  not 
— it  is  in  all  the  papers  !  " 

"Yes,  I  read  all  about  it  before  break- 


fast this  morning.  You've  done  it  this 
time,  old  fellow;  I  told  you  you  would." 

"  Well,  that's  neither  here  nor  there," 
he  said.  "  It's  worse  than  you  think  it 
is  ;  the  fellow  may  die  ;  in  fact  it  is  more 
than  likely  he  will,  and  I  should  have  re- 
mained in  Paris,  but,  fool  that  I  am,  I  am 
here,  and  somebody  else  is  here,  too." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Gladstone? "  I  said. 
"  You  don't  mean  to  say " 

"  Yes,  I  do  mean  to  say  she  is  here,  and  I 
am  in  a  devil  of  a  mess,  for  they  have  deter- 
mined to  detain  me,  and  have  put  a  watch 
on  the  boat.    I  have  just  learned  the  fact." 

"But,  my  gracious,  Gladstone,  what  in 
the  name  of  wonder  are  you  going  to  do 
with  the  girl  here?    You  are  mad,"  I  said. 

"  I'm  d if  I  know  what  I  am  doing, 

or  what  I  am  going  to  do,"  he  said,  hotly. 
"  It's  none  of  my  doing,  she  did  it  herself, 
and  by  heaven  there's  not  a  Vidocq  in 
Paris  would  know  her.     I  didn't." 

I  was  dumbfounded.  I  actually  had 
nothing  to  say.  Here  was  Gladstone,  a 
respectable  young  Englishman  of  good 
family,  knocking  down  and,  for  all  I 
knew,  giving  his  quietus  to  a  prominent 
Frenchman,  then  flying  to  avoid  the  con- 
sequences of  his  rash  act,  and  not  only 
running  away  himself,  but  running  off 
with  a  well-known  attache  of  the  Thea- 
tre Comique.  And  here  was  I,  another 
respectable  young  Englishman,  keeping 
his  company  and  occupying  a  position 
which,  if  the  officers  of  the  law  should 
chance  this  way,  would  perhaps  com- 
promise me  seriously.  It  was  all  ex- 
tremely curious,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 

"  Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do,  Glad- 
stone ?  "    I   asked. 

"  I'll  be  shot   if  I  know,"  he  replied. 

"  If  it's  not  a  case  for  lead  it  looks 
mighty  like  being  one  for  hemp,"  I 
could  not  help  saying  mischievously. 
"But  seriously,  Gladstone,  about  the  girl  ; 
is  she  here,  and  how  did  she  get  here  ?  " 

"  Well,  then,  about  the  girl,  she  is  here  ; 
and  as  for  the  reason,  I  suppose  it's  be- 
cause she  wants  to,  and  as  to  how  she  got 
here,  why,  by  the  same  train  that  I  got 
here  by.     That's  all." 

"  Well,  but  did  you  bring  her  ? " 

"No,  I  did  not  ;  she  came  herself." 

"  Did  you  know  she  was  coming,  or  did 
you  not  ask  her  to  come  ?  " 

"  No,  why  the  devil  should  I  ask  her  to 
come,  when  I  had  enough  to  do  to  look 
after  myself  ?" 

"Where  is  she  ?" 

"  At   's,  and,  as  I  said  before,  so 
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perfectly  disguised  that  her  own  mother 
would  not  know  her.  I  told  you  she  was 
an  artist.  I  did  not  know  her,  though  I 
took  an  eyeful  of  her  as  we  got  out  of 
the  train.  I  was  mentally  sizing  her  up 
as  a  pretty  little  matron,  when,  brushing 
by  me,  she  put  this  into  my  hand." 

As  he  spoke  Gladstone  handed  me  a 
slip  of  paper  on  which  was  written  :  "  I 
am  here  ;  will  be  on  the  boat.  If  they 
are  waiting  for  you,  you  will  be  caught. 
You  cannot  disguise  yourself  ;  I  can,  you 
see." 

I  handed  the  paper  back  to  him  and 
whistled  softly  to  myself.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  gravity  of  the  situation  he  was 
smiling,  and  I  felt  disposed  to  laugh  my- 
self. 

"Why,  Gladstone,"  I  said,  "this  is  a 
first-class  romance  ;  I  have  a  curiosity  to 
see  this  demoiselle,  though,  upon  my  word, 
I  think  you  have  got  yourself  into  about 
as  pretty  a  scrape  as  any  average  young 
man  need  wish  to  find  himself  in." 

"Well,  what's  to  be  done?"  he  said. 
"  If  I  go  down  to  board  that  boat  I  am 
done  for.  Hortense  is  right ;  there  is  no 
use  in  trying  to  disguise  myself,  I  can't 
do  it." 


"  You  will  have  to  do  something,  Glad- 
stone." 

"And  what's  that  something,  Charlie? 
You  had  better  hit  on  it  pretty  quick,  for, 
'pon  my  soul,  I  cannot." 

"Now,  look  here,  Gladstone,"  I  said, 
"will  you  promise  me  one  thing,  and 
perhaps  I  can  help  you  in  this  mat- 
ter ?" 

"I'll  promise  anything  that  I  can  per- 
form," he  said  ;  "  but  I  do  not  see,  Charlie, 
how  you  can  hit  on  anything  to  get  me 
out  of  this  fix." 

"  Well,  promise  me  what  I  ask,  and  we 
will  see  what  can  be  done.  Promise  me 
to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  this  bal- 
let dancer,  or  whatever  she  is,  and  I  will 
almost  guarantee  to  bring  you  through 
this  business." 

Gladstone  looked  at  me  as  if  he  did  not 
quite  see  the  drift  of  what  I  was  saying. 
"  I  mean  what  I  say,"  I  continued.  "  If 
you  promise  to  give  up  this  latest  freak 
of  yours  I  will  undertake  to  get  you  out 
of  this  scrape." 

"  Oh,  I  promise,  if  it  is  at  all  possible 
to  do  so  ;  but  it  strikes  me,  from  my  ex- 
perience of  the  past  twenty-four  hours, 
that   you   had   better   see   about    having 
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someone  give  me  up,"  and  he  laughed 
slyly. 

"  Well,  see  here,"  I  said,  "there  is  but  one 
thing  to  be  done,  and  that  is  for  you  to 
turn  cycler,  and  I  will  for  the  nonce  en- 
deavor to  personate  the  Parisian  knocker. 
Come  upstairs." 

After  some  persuasion  I  prevailed  on 
Gladstone  to  adopt  my  plan  of  action, 
which  was  simply  this  :  I  was  to  wait  on 
the — to  me  unknown — fair  one,  give  her  a 
note  from  Gladstone,  which  instructed  her 
to  place  herself  in  my  charge,  and  not  to 
worry  about  him,  as  I  was  acting  in  his 
behalf.  We  then  arranged  that,  accom- 
panied by  the  lady,  I  should  drive  down 
to  the  boat  as  close  upon  starting  time  as 
possible,  and  that  almost  simultaneously 
Gladstone,  travel  stained  and  in  a  hurry, 
should  ride  my  machine  down  to  the  land- 
ing place  and  get  aboard  the  boat  as  best 
he  could.  When  settling  my  bill  at  the 
cafe  I  let  it  be  known  that  I   was  going 


dressed  for  travel,  even  to  her  veil,  which 
latter  evidence  of  temerity,  coyness,  or 
whatever  you  like  to  call  it,  I  was  at  first 
disposed  to  resent.  She  was  all  impa- 
tience as  the  time  for  sailing  drew  near, 
and  it  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  keep 
her  from  starting  for  the  boat  at  an  hour 
that  would  have  spoiled  my  whole  scheme. 
In  my  anxiety  not  to  start  too  soon,  I 
nearly  overdid  the  thing,  and  this,  with  a 
break  in  the  harness  of  the  miserable  nag 
behind  which  we  drove  down  to  the 
wharf,  caused  us  to  lose  several  minutes. 
As  we  neared  the  landing  place  I 
caught  sight  of  Gladstone  within  a  cou- 
ple of  hundred  yards  of  the  gangplank, 
walking  and  guiding  his  machine  between 
a  couple  of  vehicles.  For  a  moment  I 
thought  our  whole  plan  was  spoiled,  and 
then  I  shouted  to  the  driver  :  "  Five 
francs  extra,  my  man,  if  you  pick  up  a 
minute  between  here  and  the  boat ! " 
That  old  horse  for  the  next  five  hundred 


"  YOC    WILL    HAVE   TO    RETURN   TO    PARIS   WITH    ME 

to  cross  by  the  next  boat.  Knowing  the 
town  pretty  well,  and  watching  my  op- 
portunity, I  reached  the  hotel  by  a  side 
door  shortly  before  the  hour  for  sail- 
ing, and  sent  up  Gladstone's  note  to  the 
third  party.  Mademoiselle  was  equal  to 
the  occasion,  and  she    came    downstairs 


yards  earned  that 
extra  five   francs, 
and  a  good  many 
heads  were  turned 
to  see  what  all  the 
hurry  was   about. 
This  delay  was  the 
very  thing  that  in- 
sured the  success 
of  what  would 
have  otherwise 
proved    a   very 
clumsy  and    abortive  attempt    to   outwit 
the  exceedingly  keen  detectives.     By  the 
time  Gladstone  reached  the  boat  we  rat- 
tled up.     I  stepped  out  of  the  hack  and 
handed  out  the  lady,  and  as  I  did  so  I 
saw  a  man  who  was  standing  on  the  quay 
touch  another  man  on  the  arm,  who  im- 
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mediately  followed  the  first  one  in  our  di- 
rection, while  another  one  came  off  the  boat 
and  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye  I  could 
see  them  all  coming  toward  us.  All  the 
passengers  were  aboard  the  boat,  and 
Gladstone,  without  being  asked  a  single 
question  and  with  the  officers  but  a  cou- 
ple of  yards  away,  walked  nonchalantly 
on  board  and  went  forward  with  the 
machine.  I  had  purposely  some  diffi- 
culty with  the  driver  about  making 
change,  and  the  ship's  officer  and  the 
men  at  the  gangplank  were  becoming 
impatient  at  our  delay,  when  I  felt  a 
touch  on  my  arm,  and  looking  round  I 
saw  a  gentlemanly  officer  of  the  law,  with 
a  couple  of  French  Pinkertons,  placidly 
taking  in  the  personalities  of  my  poor 
self  and  my  companion.  The  polite  rep- 
resentative of  the  law  showed  me  a  war- 
rant for  the  arrest  of  Monsieur  Gladstone 
and  he  had  another  for  the  detention  of 
Mademoiselle  Saglier.  I  shook  my  head 
and  jabbered  in  my  best  French  that  there 
was  a  mistake  and  that  my  name  was 
Williams.  The  officer  smiled  and  looked 
significantly  at  the  lady,  while  he  said  in 
tolerably  good  English :  "  Ah,  that  will 
not  do,  Monsieur  Gladstone  ;  you  will  have 
to  return  to  Paris  with  me  for  a  day  or 
two."  I  asserted  vehemently  that  there 
must  be  a  mistake,  and  as  for  the  lady,  I 
had  only  met  her  at  the  hotel,  and,  finding 
that  she  wanted  to  go  aboard  the  boat,  I 
had  acted  as  her  escort. 

"  What  he  says  is  correct,"  said  a  voice 
close  to  us,  and  turning  I  saw  a  fourth  in- 
dividual, evidently  another  police  official, 
and  a  superior  one,  who  had  come  up  and 
had  been  listening  to  what  had  transpired. 
The  newcomer  spoke  a  few  words  to  the 
others,  of  which  I  only  caught,  "  It  is  not 
he — I  know  the  man."  He  then  turned  to 
me  and  said  :  "Monsieur,  it  is  a  mistake. 
Permit  me  to  apologize  for  the  hasty 
action  of  my  lieutenant.  Your  civility  to 
madame  has  nearly  caused  you  consider- 
able inconvenience.  We  have  no  authority 
to  detain  you,  monsieur."  I  turned  to 
look  for  the  boat.  She  had  cast  off  her 
moorings  and  was  free  of  the  wharf.  "  I 
have  missed  it,"  I  said,  at  the  same  time 
giving  vent,  I  am  afraid,  to  a  rather  strong 
ejaculation. 

"  If  you  have  missed  it  I  am  afraid  we 
have,  too,"  remarked  the  officer,  and  then 
he  commenced  talking  rapidly  to  his  men. 

The  lady  all  this  time  remained  passive, 
evidently  thinking  that  everything  would 
come  out  right.     She  appeared  so  lonely 


standing  there  that  I  had  some  compunc- 
tions about  leaving  her  ;  but  I  could  not 
help  her  situation,  and  raising  my  hat  to 
the  group  I  ran  down  to  the  landing  with- 
out any  definite  idea  as  to  what  I  was 
going  to  do.  Just  then  my  eye  caught 
sight  of  a  small  dory  close  by,  with  two  men 
in  it.  I  beckoned  to  the  oarsmen  and  held 
up  a  five-franc  piece.  They  pulled  over, 
and  I  slid  down  into  the  frail  craft  and 
pointed  to  the  steam  packet,  which  was 
now  about  one  hundred  yards  away  and 
was  heading  outward.  The  boatmen  bent 
to  their  work  with  a  will,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  we  were  under  the  stern  of  the 
moving  boat.  An  officer  threw  a  rope 
from  the  side,  I  gave  the  rowers  their  five 
francs  and  hastily  scrambled  on  board, 
where,  it  is  needless  to  say,  out  of  the 
group  that  gathered  round  me,  not  the 
least  mystified  one  was  Gladstone  himself. 
He  stepped  forward  and  grasped  my  hand, 
saying  : 

"  Well,  Charlie,  you  are  a  born  strate- 
gist ;  but  I  hardly  like  this  thing — it  looks 
too  much  like  a  case  of  desertion." 

"  Never  mind  what  it  looks  like,"  I  said  ; 
"remember  your  promise." 

"I  have  not  forgotten  it,"  he  said,  and 
his  face  wore  a  rather  rueful  look. 

"  Come  downstairs,"  I  said,  "  and  let's 
have  a  chat." 

After  saying  a  few  words  to  the  officer 
who  had  assisted  me  on  board  I  went  be- 
low with  Gladstone,  and,  in  reply  to  his 
eager  questionings,  I  gave  him  an  account 
of  the  whole  affair  as  I  had  managed  it 
from  the  beginning. 

Luck,  I  told  him,  had  more  to  do  with 
the  success  of  the  undertaking  than  any- 
thing I  had  done,  and  when  I  finished  the 
recital  he  slapped  me  on  the  back  and  ex- 
claimed : 

"  I  declare,  Charlie,  you  are  more  than 
a  match  for  any  of  these  inflated  gen- 
darmes !  " 

But  then  his  voice  changed,  and  his 
eyes,  which  even  by  the  dim  light  of  the 
saloon  I  could  see  were  dancing,  lost  their 
life,  and  his  voice  dropped  to  that  tone  of 
tenderness  which  in  a  man  is  a  thousand- 
fold more  to  be  desired  than  the  proudest 
patent  of  nobility. 

"And  'La  Petite  Camille,'  poor  little 
girl  ;  it  is  a  shame  !  " 

"  Enough  of  that,  Gladstone,"  I  said. 

"  I  .should  indeed  think  she  has  had 
enough  of  it,"  he  said,  not  heeding  me. 

"  You  mean  she  has  had  enough  of 
you,"  I  rejoined. 
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"  I  mean  that  she  has  had  enough  of 
the  kind  of  life  they  would  like  to  have 
her  live  at  the  Comique,"  he  answered  in 
the  same  far-away  tone  of  voice. 

"You  mean  that  you  have  had  enough 
of  her.  Come,  wake  up,  Gladstone,  where 
are  you?     Wake  up,  man!" 

He  seemed  lost  in  thought.  I  shook 
him.  "Come  along  upstairs,  Gladstone; 
and  now  that  you  are  out  of  this  scrape 
remember  your  promise  to  me." 

"  I  am  awake,"  he  said,  straightening 
up,  "and  I  will  not  forget.  But,  Charlie, 
what  do  you  suppose  that  poor  child  you 
left  ashore  thinks  of  all  this  ?  It  will 
break  her  heart." 

"  Break  her  heart !  Break  a  china  doll's 
heart  !  Pshaw  !  Gladstone,  I  thought  you 
had  more  common  sense  than  to  imagine 
such  a  thing.  Don't  you  know  they  are 
all  alike?" 

"But,  Charlie,  I  told  you  she  was  dif- 
ferent." 

"Different  in  that  she  may  be  a  little 
better  than  this  one,  or  a  little  worse  than 
that  one." 

"And  is  not  that  the  way  the  world 
wags  ? "  he  said,  laying  his  broad  palm  on 
my  shoulder,  while  his  big  blue  eyes 
sought  mine  through  the  dusky  light. 

I  looked  into  his  face  quickly  and  then 
for  the  first  time  I  gave  a  serious  thought 
to  the  whole  business.  I  looked  into  his 
face  again  more  closely,  and  then  said  : 

"Gladstone,  I  was  a  fool  to  do  what  I 
did ;  I  wish  I  had  left  you  to  the  gen- 
darmes." 

"I  wish  you  had,"  he  said.  "But  stay," 
he  continued  ;  "you  will  say  I  am  ungrate- 
ful;  I  am  not.  I  realize  fully  the  good  turn 
you  have  done  me  ;  I  am  not  ungrateful." 

"Well,  then,  there  is  only  one  thing  for 
you  to  do,  and  that  is  to  forget.  Forget 
Saglier  and  D'Arnay.  Come,  come,  Glad- 
stone, the  Frenchman  will  be  all  right 
again,  and  your  fair  friend  will  soon  for- 
get that  such  a  person  as  Monsieur  Glad- 
stone ever  existed.  And  further,  remem- 
ber your  promise." 

"Yes,  I  remember  my  promise,  but  it 
was  conditional.  If  it  were  possible,  I 
said  I  should  do  as  you  stipulated." 

"It  is  possible,"  I  said, 

"We  shall  see,"  he  replied,  and  then  he 
added  slowly,  "she  followed  me  to  Calais." 

We  went  on  deck.  Our  fellow  passen- 
gers heard  as  much  of  our  story  as  I  chose 
to  tell  them,  and  a  couple  of  hours  saw  us 
on  shore  in  Old  England  once  more.  Glad- 
stone came  up  to  London  with  me,  and  I 


saw  him  off  and  on  for  some  little  time. 
I  saw  also  by  a  Paris  newspaper  he  for- 
warded to  me  that  Monsieur  D'Arnay  had 
recovered. 

It  was  about  a  month  after  hearing  this 
welcome  intelligence  that  Gladstone  walk- 
ed into  our  counting  house  and  came 
straight  to  my  desk. 

"Charlie,"  he  said,  "I  want  to  recall 
that  promise  I  made  to  you  in  Calais  two 
months  ago." 

"  Well,  Gladstone,"  I  said,  "you  know 
your  own  business  best.  You  have  your 
promise  back." 

He  talked  for  some  time,  and  then  left, 
and  I  saw  nothing  more  of  him  until  less 
than  three  weeks  ago,  when  I  took  a  run 
down  to  Brighton. 

It  was  about  6  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  I  was  riding  along  in  front  of  some 
cottages  which  look  out  over  the  ocean, 
when  a  picture  suddenly  presented  itself 
before  me  which  almost  caused  me  to  make 
an  involuntary  dismount.  At  the  gate  of 
one  of  the  cottages  stood  a  tall,  handsome 
young  fellow,  with  a  mite  of  a  baby  boy 
seated  on  his  shoulder.  The  group  did  not 
notice  me  as  I  came  up.  Voluntarily  or  in- 
voluntarily, I  dismounted.  I  recognized, 
at  any  rate,  one  of  the  group — Gladstone. 

I  turned  in  toward  the  gate  and  he  saw 
me.  One  moment  and  he  had  grasped 
my  hand,  the  next  moment  I  was  inside 
the  gate  and  introduced  to  Mrs.  Gladstone, 
and  in  another  moment  I  was  inside  the 
house.  I  spent  the  evening  with  him,  and 
a  pleasant  one  it  was,  too.  At  about  10 
o'clock  the  two  of  us  sat  in  Gladstone's 
small  library,  each  enjoying  a  cigar,  and 
then  he  told  me  of  his  return  to  Paris,  of 
his  marriage  to  "  La  Petite  Camille  "  in 
London,  and  of  his  life  since. 

"Why  did  you  not  let  me  know  some- 
thing of  this  before  ?"  I  asked. 

"Charlie,"  he  replied,  "  I  was  trying  an 
experiment,  and  I  thought  I  would  wait." 

"  And  has  the  experiment  succeeded  ?" 
I  queried. 

"  It  has,  admirably,"  he  answered. 

"  And  you  are  happy,  Gladstone  ?  " 

"As  happy  as  a  king,"  he  said,  while 
the  old  smile  played  round  his  mouth  and 
in  his  eyes. 

"And  Mrs.  Gladstone,  'La  Petite  Ca- 
mille' that  was,  the  wife,  the  mother  that 
is,  here  in  England  !  " 

"She  is  content,  she  is  happy,  here  in 
England  though  we  be  ;  but  here  she  is, 
we  will  ask  herself." 

"Hortense,  my   dear,"  he    said,  as  she 
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entered  the  room,  "  I  have  just  been  tell- 
ing our  friend  Mr.  Williams  how  happy  I 
am,  and  he  wanted  to  know  how  you  liked 
living  in  this  funny  Old  England  of  ours. 
Eh,  how  is  it,  little  wife?" 

"It  is  my  country  and  my  home  where 
you  are,  Henry,"  was  the  response  in  pretty, 
broken  English,  and  two  great,  round  dark 
eyes  looked  up  into  his. 

"  Charlie  is  asleep  now,"  she  said  to  her 
husband.  "  Mr.  Williams  had  a  bad  effect 
on  him  ;  he  did  not  want  to  go  to  sleep  at 
all." 

"  Charlie   is  a  great  boy,"   said   Glad- 


may  be  mistaken.  I  have  been  mistaken 
anyhow.  Let  me  congratulate  you,  old 
fellow,  that  such  is  the  case." 

He  wrung  my  hand  heartily  and  I 
wished  him  good-bye.  It  was  a  glorious 
night.  The  moon  was  bright  in  the 
heavens,  and  beside  its  splendor  the  les- 
ser lights  tremblingly  shot  their  envious 
glances  at  the  shimmering  glory  of  the 
dancing  waves  in  the  long  line  of  light 
stretching  out  to  sea.  Nature  was  se- 
renely beautiful.  I  turned  and  looked  on 
the  quiet  home  I  was  leaving.  Gladstone 
laid  a  hand  on  my  arm  and  pointed  to  the 
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stone  ;  "but  come,  let's  have  a  chat,"  he 
continued,  and  we  chatted  until  midnight. 

As  Gladstone  stood  at  the  gate  to  see 
me  off,  he  said  : 

"  Well,  Charlie,  what  do  you  think  of 
my  experiment,  now  that  you  have  fore- 
stalled my  contemplated  disclosure  of  it  ? 
Do  you  not  think  I  am  justified  in  saying 
that  it  has  succeeded  ?" 

"I  trust  so,"  I  said.     "The  best  of  us 


light  in  an  upper  window.  A  woman's 
shadow  was  outlined  against  the  drawn 
blind  ;  it  bent  down  as  if  over  something. 

"She  is  looking  at  Charlie."  Glad- 
stone's voice  came  low  and  far  away,  and 
with  the  self-same  tone  as  that  in  which, 
but  little  over  a  year  before,  on  board  the 
Calais  boat,  I  had  heard  him  say  : 

"  She  followed  me  to  Calais." 

Chris.  Wheeler. 
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ATHLETICS. 

The  past  winter  has  been  an  unusually  busy 
one  for  athletes.  In  the  first  place,  the  mild 
weather  has  been  favorable  to  outdoor  work, 
and  many  athletes  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  thus  presented  of  exchanging  dull, 
monotonous  work  in  the  gymnasium  for  exciting 
sport  on  the  track  or  across  fields.  Hare  and 
hounds  and  cross-country  runs  have  been  ex- 
tremely popular,  and  deservedly  so,  because 
they  are  excellent  means  of  keeping  up  the  in- 
terest in  club  doings,  and  serve  an  additional 
purpose  by  offering  an  incentive  to  young  men 
to  remain  in  trim.  Nearly  every  athletic  club 
in  and  around  New  York  has  held  several  of 
them,  and  in  almost  every  instance  large  fields 
have  come  out  to  participate  in  the  fun.  There 
is  a  jollity  and  freedom  connected  with  a  breezy, 
sharp  run  of  five  or  ten  miles,  along  country 
lanes,  which  is  painfully  absent  from  track 
sprinting,  and  then  the  jovial  dinner  which 
usually  follows  is  a  most  fitting  close  of  an  after- 
noon's outing. 

The  athletic  meetings  that  have  been  given  by 
the  two  associations  have,  however,  been  the 
strongest  reason  why  the  strong  of  limb  and 
speedy  of  leg  have  not  indulged  in  the  usual 
winter's  rest.  These  meetings  have  certainly 
surpassed  anything  of  the  kind  ever  attempted, 
not  only  in  the  number  of  entries,  but  in  the 
value  of  the  prizes  as  well.  Little  wonder  that 
a  man  trains  hard  when  there  is  a  chance  of 
winning  a  gold  watch  or  a  diamond  trinket ! 
Still,  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  if  the  best  ends  of 
sport  are  served  by  this  race  for  prizes.  Glory 
goes  for  little.  It  is  not  as  it  was  with  the 
Greeks,  when  the  distinction  of  being  hailed 
victor  at  the  Olympian  games  was  glory  enough, 
and  the  simple  reward  of  a  laurel  wreath  ample 
recompense. 

There  is  another  difficulty  which  will,  no  doubt, 
be  much  discussed  this  summer.  It  is  the  cham- 
pionship question.  Both  organizations  claim  the 
right  to  bestow  the  title  ;  consequently,  the  honor 
is  belittled.  There  can  be  but  one  champion  in 
any  particular  line  of  sport.  In  the  interests  of 
sport  in  general,  and  of  athletics  in  particular, 
some  compromise  ought  to  be  effected  by  the  two 
rival  organizations. 

An  opportunity  is  afforded  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association  from 


the  National  Association.  The  student  body 
will  be  henceforth  an  independent  organiza- 
tion. It  certainly  is  strong  enough  to  stand 
on  its  own  feet.  It  numbers  among  its  mem- 
bers clubs  which  compare  favorably  with  some 
of  the  largest  non-college  clubs.  They  have  a 
large  number  of  good  athletes,  so  that  games 
given  under  intercollegiate  auspices  would  not 
be  wanting  in  interest  because  of  the  absence  of 
really  first-class  track  men. 

If,  then,  there  is  a  reason  for  the  existence  of 
an  independent  intercollegiate  body,  there  may 
also  be  found  a  reason  for  a  still  greater  use  to 
which  that  body  may  be  put.  It  could  serve  the 
athletic  world  in  one  of  two  ways.  In  the  first 
place,  the  student  athlete  is  truly  an  amateur 
athlete,  and,  as  such,  answers  the  English  de- 
scription of  a  "  gentleman  amateur."  We  have 
not  yet  made  that  distinction  in  this  country, 
but  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  in  that  direc- 
tion. If,  then,  the  college  athlete  represents  true 
amateur  sport,  the  organization  he  belongs  to  is 
properly  the  one  to  give  amateur  championships. 
This  is  not  at  all  a  criticism  of  the  amateur  stand- 
ing of  National  and  Union  men  ;  but  as  things 
are  just  now,  athletes  belonging  to  either  camp 
find  no  opportunity  of  coming  together  in  com- 
petition. Under  the  auspices  of  a  third  body, 
differing  in  almost  every  aim,  and  with  but  one 
object  in  common,  and  that  the  promotion  of 
athletics,  a  neutral  field  is  provided  on  which 
championships  can  be  decided.  The  Intercolle- 
giate Association  may  not  be  quite  as  powerful 
in  resources,  etc.,  as  the  National  Association  or 
the  Amateur  Union,  but  in  everything  else  which 
the  true  sportsman  looks  for  and  advocates  it 
is  on  a  par  with  them,  if  not  their  superior. 
If  this  plan  is  not  feasible,  another  presents  itself. 
It  is,  perhaps,  a  little  simpler.  Let  each  associa- 
tion give  its  own  championship  meeting.  Then 
let  the  winners  in  the  three  associations  come 
together  in  competition  for  the  championship  of 
the  United  States.  Perhaps  this  weeding-out 
process  would  have  the  effect  of  causing  a  com- 
paratively small  entry  list,  but  the  excellence  of 
the  work  done  would  by  far  make  up  for  any 
such  loss,  and  the  best  interests  of  sport  would 
be  furthered.  Of  that  there  would  be  no  doubt. 
Such  a  meeting  would  offer  to  the  public  races 
well  worth  seeing,  and  records  would  have  to  be 
low,  indeed,  to  remain  untouched. 

J.  C.  Gerndt. 
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CANOEING. 

The  first  magazine  article  on  canoeing  as  a 
sport  published  in  this  country  was  written  by 
W.  L.  Alden  and  it  appeared  in  Scribner's  Maga- 
zine (now  the  Century),  August,  1872,  seventeen 
years  ago.  In  it  the  author  describes  Baden- 
Powell's  canoe  Natitilus,  and  says  :  "  For  cruis- 
ing purposes  it  may  be  considered  perfect." 
This  was  before  Mr.  Alden  had  practically  test- 
ed the  canoe.  Six  years  later  a  new  model  of 
canoe  appeared — the  Shadoiv — designed  by  Al- 
den and  Everson,  the  builder,  and  it  also  was 
called  perfect.  Yet  ever  since  that  time  canoe- 
ists have  gone  on  perfecting  canoe,  rig  and 
equipment,  and  he  would  be  a  bold  man  to- 
day who  could  calmly  and  earnestly  say  his 
canoe  was  perfect. 

In  the  early  days  the  builder  delivered  the 
bare,  bald  boat  to  the  buyer,  with  perhaps  a 
paddle — no  cleats,  no  rig,  no  spars,  nothing,  in 
fact,  in  the  way  of  fittings.  All  the  work  of 
rigging  was  done  by  the  canoeist  himself.  He 
made  his  own  sails,  camp  kit,  sleeping  dunnage 
and  all  the  fittings  and  endless  odds  and  ends 
that  go  to  make  up  the  complete  canoe.  Now 
almost  everything  that  a  canoeist  wants,  either 
for  cruising  or  racing,  can  be  purchased  of  the 
dealer  ;  if  not  in  stock  it  can  be  made  to  order. 

Alden  wrote  of  a  perfect  cruising  canoe — not  a 
racing  canoe  ;  that  was  an  unknown  quantity 
then.  In  the  evolution  the  racing  canoe  has  far 
outstripped  the  cruising  craft,  until  now  a  reac- 
tion has  set  in.  Many  mere  racing  devices  were 
invented  and  successfully  used  which  were  to- 
tally out  of  place  in  a  cruising  craft.  The  model 
even  precluded  the  possibility  of  successful  and 
comfortable  cruising  in  many  cases.  Rules  gov- 
ern races.  The  rules  were  framed  to  admit 
only  cruising  canoes  to  races  ;  that  is,  to  discour- 
age or  totally  prevent  the  building  of  purely 
racing  machines.  But  purely  racing  devices 
were  not  ruled  against,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  their  invention  was  not  foreseen.  Much 
has  been  written  in  the  canoe  papers  this  year 
about  racing  machines  and  the  rules,  and  it  is 
now  certain  that  some  of  the  racing  dodges  will 
be  abolished  by  rule — notably  the  standing  sail. 

The  English  canoeists  have  thoroughly  re- 
vised their  rules  so  as  to  limit  racing  to  useful 
and  sensible  rigs  and  models.  Many  clubs  here 
have  done  likewise,  and  now  the  association  is 
working  on  the  problem.  The  cruising  canoe 
is  the  canoe.  Yes,  but  there  are  dozens  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  cruising  canoes,  used  for  different 
purposes  and  on  different  waters.  The  associa- 
tion's officers  are  conservative  and  do  not  make 
changes  in  rules  unless  they  are  demanded  by  a 
large  majority.  The  idea  is  to  have  the  win- 
ning canoes  fair  samples  of  what  a  canoe  ought 
to  be  for  some  special  or  general  purpose  other 
than  racing. 

There  will  probably  be  no  international  rac- 
ing this  year.  Canadians  are  not  foreigners  in 
the  American  canoe  world.  Yet  a  Canadian 
can  challenge  for  the  New  York  Canoe  Club 
cup,  raced  for  by  Stewart  (the  Englishman)  and 
Blake  (the  American)  last  October.  It  would 
lend  much  to  the  racing  interest  of  New  York 
and  vicinity  if  some  of  the  Kanuck  cracks  would 
put  in  an  appearance  next  autumn  and  make  a 
fight  for  the  cup  here.  The  racing  (under  sail) 
is  not  likely  to  lack  interest,  however.  Many 
new  canoes  will  contest  for  the  various  cups  and 


flags,  and  the  local  and  association  contests  are 
sure  to  be  hot. 

The  cruising  contingent  is  not  idle,  either. 
The  mediums  of  intercommunication  have  in- 
creased so  that  cruising  information  is  as  easily 
obtained  as  any  racing  facts.  Carefully  written 
accounts  of  cruises  have  been  published  which 
give  all  the  points  about  kit,  rig,  routes,  etc., 
and  the  popularity  of  the  canoe  therefore  in- 
creases daily.  C.  Bowyer  Vaux. 
*  * 
* 

THE  KENNEL. 

Taking  a  retrospective  view  of  kennel  mat- 
ters for  the  past  year,  we  find  a  long  list  of  bench 
shows,  field  trials  and  coursing  meets,  far  in  ex- 
cess of  any  previous  year — all  of  which  is  indic- 
ative of  the  ever-increasing  interest  of  mankind 
in  his  best  friend,  the  dog. 

The  new  (to  America)  and  noble  sport  of 
coursing  materialized  in  the  shape  of  a  grand 
and  successful  meet  held  by  the  American 
Coursing  Club  in  October  last  at  Great  Bend, 
Kan.  Hares  were  plentiful  and  the  sport  a 
novelty  and  well  received  by  the  visitors,  who 
flocked  there  in  numbers,  many  coming  100,  or 
even  1,000,  miles  to  attend.  The  main  event 
was  the  contest  for  the  American  Field  Cup,  for 
which  there  were  thirty-five  entries.  The  cup, 
$300  in  money  and  the  championship  were  won 
by  D.  C.  Luce's  brindle  bitch  Bessie  Lee  ;  H.  C. 
Lowe's  black  and  white  bitch  White  Lips  com- 
ing in  a  good  second. 

Judging  from  the  interest  shown  by  the  spec- 
tators present  and  the  favorable  comments  by 
the  press  generally  throughout  the  country, 
coursing  has  come  to  stay,  and  will,  in  the  fu- 
ture, be  as  prominent  in  the  lists  of  dog  fixtures 
as  bench  shows  and  field  trials  are  to-day.  With 
the  importation  of  a  few  more  good  dogs  and 
the  backing  it  deserves  by  substantial  men,  who 
even  now  have  the  will  and  means  but  only 
lack  concerted  action,  its  place  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  dog  affairs  is  assured. 

In  England  the  winner  of  that  great  event,  the 
Waterloo  Cup,  is  always  valued  at  a  fabulous 
price,  several  thousand  pounds  being  sometimes 
exchanged  for  the  winning  dog.  But  it  is  hard 
to  buy  the  successful  one,  and  why  should  it 
not  be  when,  besides  the  enormous  stakes,  by 
judicious  betting,  the  owner,  if  he  feel  confident 
of  the  result,  may  make  a  comfortable  fortune 
in  that  one  day's  race  ? 

The  excitement  of  a  coursing  meeting  is 
great,  quite  as  much  so  as  the  average  horse 
race,  and  the  betting  is  simply  enormous,  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  pounds  changing  hands 
on  every  event.  Nomad. 

*  * 
* 

LACROSSE. 
At  this  early  day  very  little  can  be  said  re- 
garding this  most  fascinating  game,  save  that  it 
promises  to  receive  considerable  attention  at  the 
hands  of  athletic  club  men.  The  game  which 
was  played  during  the  winter  in  Madison  Square 
Garden  on  the  occasion  of  the  games  of  the 
Amateur  Union,  and  the  interest  taken  in  it  at 
the  time  by  the  audience,  fully  demonstrated 
that  lacrosse  needs  only  to  be  frequently  played 
to  assure  it  many  friends.  As  a  game  in  which 
agility  and  quick  decision  are  required,  it  easily 
stands  at  the  head  of  all  other  sports  ;  and  as  a 
pastime    which    holds    the    attention    from    the 
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moment  the  ball  is  faced  to  the  end  of  the  game 
it  also  has  a  large  claim  on  the  public.  In  a 
city  like  New  York,  where  fields  for  practice  are 
out  of  the  question  and  it  frequently  takes  an 
hour  or  more  to  get  to  a  suitable  ground,  the 
game  will  always  be  seriously  handicapped. 
But  in  smaller  places,  and  notably  in  the  large 
colleges,  there  should  be  shown  a  greater  in- 
terest. The  colleges  are  taking  considerable 
interest  in  lacrosse,  and  at  Princeton,  Harvard, 
Lehigh,  etc.,  the  game  is  listed  among  the  other 
sports,  to  the  support  of  which  students  are 
asked  to  contribute  either  dollars  or  muscle. 
Hence  it  ought  to  be  a  question  of  a  few  years 
only  until  the  student  players  should  be  able  to 
give  as  good  an  exhibition  of  lacrosse  as  is  now 
looked  for  from  the  Brooklyns  and  Staten  Isl- 
ands, etc.  If  the  public  will  only  support  the 
game  by  coming  to  see  the  matches,  the  lacrosse 
players,  with  their  proverbial  pluck  and  perse- 
verance, will  do  their  part  to  make  things  inter- 
esting to  audience  and  competitors  alike. 

J.  C.  Gerndt. 

*  * 

YACHTING. 

"  Including  fishing  schooners,  I've  de- 
signed about  twenty-five  vessels  since  the  close 
of  the  last  yachting  season."  That's  what 
Edward  Burgess  told  me  when  I  met  him  in 
New  York  last  month,  and  considering  the  fact 
that  these  and  twenty-five  other  yachts  will  be 
built  and  afloat  in  time  for  racing  and  cruising 
next  summer,  the  outlook  for  marine  sport  in 
1SS9  is  what  the  average  yachtsman  would  call 
"  mighty  good." 

With  this  great  fleet  of  new  craft  entering  the 
lists,  one  might  ask  :  "  What's  going  to  become 
of  the  old  ones?"  The  results  of  the  coming 
season's  races  will  answer  the  question,  and  the 
amount  of  discrimination  exercised  by  regatta 
committees  in  the  classification  of  old  and  new 
types  will  have  much  to  do  with  it. 

Lead  has  become  such  a  great  factor  in  the 
keels  of  the  coming  yachts  that  the  plain,  old- 
fashioned  centreboard  craft,  or  "skimming 
dish,"  will  have  small  chances  of  winning 
prizes,  except,  perhaps,  in  smooth  water  and 
light  weather,  for  these  new  ones  with  leaden 
keels  will  carry  an  enormous  spread  of  canvas 
"to  woo  the  freshening  wind."  Of  the  half 
hundred  new  craft  one-third  of  them  are  deep 
draft  keel  boats  with  outside  ballast,  one-third 
centreboarders  with  lead  keels,  and  the  rest 
steamers,  with  a  sprinkling  of  small  light  draft 
boats  for  Southern  waters. 

A  step  in  the  right  direction  has  been  taken 
by  the  small  clubs  in  organizing  the  New  York 
Yacht  Racing  Association,  and  I  believe  if  the 
larger  clubs  would  put  aside  petty  jealousies 
and  organize  an  association  on  a  grand  scale, 
putting  the  reins  of  government  in  the  hands 
of  yachtsmen  whose  executive  ability  and  ex- 
perience are  acknowledged,  it  would  be  a  suc- 
cess from  the  start. 

Let  me  suggest  a  name  :  "  The  National  Yacht 
Racing  League"  ( "  N.  Y.  R.  L.")  or  "The 
League  of  American  Yachtsmen  "  (  "  L.  A.  Y.'  ). 
There  are  just  six  large  clubs  that  would  fill 
the  membership  ;  they  are  the  New  York,  Ameri- 
can, Atlantic,  Larchmont,  Seawanhaka-Corin- 
thian  and  Corinthian.  Plenty  of  members  there 
with  plenty  of  money  and  plenty  of  fine  yachts, 
and   with    a  uniform    system  of    measurement, 


time  allowance  and  classification,  plenty  of  good 
races  could  be  sailed. 

With  such  an  organization  what  an  oppor- 
tunity there  would  be  for  class  racing  !  In  addi- 
tion to  the  annual  races  of  the  various  clubs 
there  could  be  a  "League  class  race "  every 
month  during  the  season — say,  five  in  all — for 
which  handsome  prizes  might  be  offered  to  the 
yachts  in  each  class  winning  three  of  the  five 
races.  Then  the  social  advantages  of  such  an 
organization  as  the  League,  with  its  2,000  mem- 
bers, would  be  infinite — a  grand  annual  banquet, 
for  instance,  after  the  season's  sport,  and  a  big 
invitation  ball  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
later  on,  at  which  all  officers  would  appear  in 
uniform  and  at  which  the  prizes  could  be  ex- 
hibited. All  these  things  are  among  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  League,  and  many  more  would 
offer  themselves  after  the  first  year  or  so. 

There  is  plenty  of  sport  ahead  for  the  "sand- 
baggers"  during  the  coming  season.  Quite  a 
number  of  new  open  boats  have  been  built  dis- 
tinctly for  racing  purposes,  so  the  old  ones  must 
look  to  their  laurels. 

Our  old  friend  Lieutenant  Henn  says  he  is 
coming  over  again  in  his  handsome  cutter  Gala- 
tea in  time  to  take  part  in  the  August  cruise  of 
the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  and  Outing  wishes 
him  a  pleasant  passage  "across  the  pond." 
James  C.  Summers. 

Note. — While  our  editor  was  seeing  the  last 
pages  of  this  number  through  the  press,  news 
reaches  us  that  Lord  Dunraven  has  challenged 
with  the  Valkyrie  for  the  America  Cup,  so  that 
1889  will  also  be  chronicled  in  yachting  annals 
as  another  International  Cup  Race  Year.  The 
registered  dimensions  of  the  new  aspirant  are  : 
Length,  85  ft.;  beam,  15.9  ft.;  depth,  11. 6  ft. ;  ton- 
nage, 56.75.     L.  W.  L.  just  under  70  ft. 

[Ed.  of  Outing.] 
*  * 
* 

BASEBALL. 

The  new  code  of  playing  rules  of  baseball, 
which  practically  went  into  effect  on  April  1, 
embodied  the  following  important  amendments 
made  by  the  Joint  Rules  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional League  and  the  American  Association  : 
The  captain  of  either  of  the  contesting  teams 
in  a  match  can,  at  the  end  of  any  innings  of 
the  game,  introduce  a  new  player  in  his  nine  as 
occupant  of  any  of  the  nine  positions  on  the 
field,  with  the  proviso  that  the  retired  player, 
whose  place  the  substitute  fills,  can  no  longer 
take  part  in  the  game.  A  blow  was  aimed  at 
the  "kicking"  nuisance  when  the  rule  was 
adopted  giving  the  umpire  the  option  of  remov- 
ing a  kicking  player  from  the  field  who,  after 
his  having  been  once  penalized  for  disputing  a 
decision,  continues  to  violate  the  rules  by  fur- 
ther kicking.  Four  called  balls  instead  of  five, 
as  last  season,  now  gives  the  batsman  his  base. 

The  out  from  a  sharp  foul  fly  tip  ball  caught 
direct  from  the  bat  by  the  catcher,  while  stand- 
ing close  up  behind  the  bat,  no  longer  gives  the 
batsman  out.  This  is  but  the  forerunner  of 
the  ultimate  abolition  of  outs  from  foul  balls. 
When  the  umpire  takes  his  stand  back  of  the 
pitcher  to  judge  called  balls  and  strikes,  the 
rules  now  provide  that  if  the  ball  from  the  bat 
srtikes  the  umpire  the  batsman  shall  be  given 
his  base,  as  also  the  base  runner  occupying  a 
base  at  the  time.  Henry  Chadwick. 


THE  ROAD  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 

Many  have  been  the  enquiries  made  as  to  how 
many  miles  out  of  the  thirteen  thousand  five  hun- 
dred that  I  have  traversed  with  my  bicycle  in  going 
round  the  world  were  "ridable,"  and  over  how 
many  it  became  necessary  to  walk.  I  think  it  will 
be  well,  therefore,  to  put  before  the  readers  of 
Outing  the  facts  of  the  case. 

The  course  of  my  journeys  across  the  whole 
width  of  three  continents  of  necessity  took  me  over 
mountains  and  through  sandy  deserts  and  an  infinity 
of  mud.  It  therefore  becomes  an  interesting  study 
of  the  earth's  surface,  as  well  as  of  the  utility  of  a 
bicycle  for  such  long  journeys,  to  look  back  over  the 
route  and  see  just  where  I  could  keep  the  saddle 
and  where  it  became  necessary  to  walk  and  trundle 
my  wheel.  By  taking  an  ordinary  map  of  the 
world  and  following  me  along  from  place  to  place 
as  the  names  appear  in  this  sketch,  the  reader  may 
obtain  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  the  alignment  and 
condition  of  a  well-nigh  continuous  trail  round  the 
globe. 

Beginning,  then,  at  San  Francisco,  I  found  the 
country  fairly  level  all  across  the  Sacramento  Valley, 
and  the  roads,  had  they  not  been  muddy  at  the 
time,  would  have  been  reasonably  ridable.  As  it 
was,  the  heavy  spring  rains  had  made  them  very  soft 
and  muddy,  and,  for  the  first  hundred  miles  of  the 
journey,  I  had  to  trundle  at  least  half  the  distance. 
After  leaving  Sacramento,  the  character  of  the 
country  and  the  road  changes  as  one  soon  reaches 
the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  The 
roads  became  less  muddy  because  the  soil  is  hard 
and  gravelly,  but,  in  the  place  of  mud  came  hills, 
many  of  which  were  altogether  too  steep  for  a 
bicycle. 

As  I  advanced  up  the  slopes  of  the  mountains, 
although  it  was  then  the  very  end  of  April,  and 
quite  warm  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  the  roads 
became  blocked  up  with  deep  snow.  In  many  places 
the  snow  was  as  much  as  ten  feet  deep,  and,  of 
course,  it  was  quite  impossible  to  either  ride  or 
trundle  a  bicycle.  Fortunately,  the  Central  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  have  their  track  covered  with 
snow-sheds  through  this  region,  and  so  I  was  able 
to  trundle  through,  but  not  to  ride.  At  two  hun- 
dred and  forty- five  miles  from  San  Francisco  I 
passed  over  the  summit  of  the  Sierras  at  an  altitude 
of  over  7,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Then  came  the 
rapid  descent  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountains, 
and  a  down  grade  all  the  way  to  the  boundary  line 
of  Nevada.  From  the  summit  to  the  boundary  line 
was  but  about  twenty-five  miles,  but  that  short  dis- 
tance carried  me  out  of  the  snowy  region  of  the 
Sierras  and  on  to  the  dry  plains  of  Nevada.  The 
general  character  of  the  country  was  now  changed 
for  the  better  so  far  as  bicycling  was  concerned. 
The  roads  were  but  mere  wagon  trails,  it  is  true, 
but  they  traversed  hard,  gravelly  plains  on  which 
nothing  but  sage-brush  and  grease-wood  vegetate. 


I  sometimes,  however,  found  portions  that  were 
more  difficult  than  any  in  California.  On  the  Forty 
Mile  Desert  I  found  the  sand  so  soft  and  deep  at 
times  that  I  had  to  carry  the  bicycle  on  my  shoulder 
for  miles,  and,  while  walking,  would  sink  in  ankle- 
deep  at  every  step,  filling  my  shoes  with  sand.  Yet, 
on  this  same  desert,  and  in  many  other  parts  of 
Nevada,  I  rode  across  alkali  fiats  where,  mile  after 
mile,  the  riding  was  as  smooth  as  on  an  asphalt 
pavement. 

All  up  the  valley  of  the  Humboldt  River  the  road 
varied  between  the  two  extremes  of  deep,  loose  sand 
on  the  one  hand  and  smooth  alkali  flats  on  the  other. 
No  mountain  chains  of  any  size  were  crossed  in 
Nevada,  only  two  or  three  low  spurs,  through  which 
I,  for  the  most  part,  followed  the  canons  of  the 
Humboldt  River.  In  leaving  Nevada  I  trundled 
over  a  low  pass  in  the  Goose  Creek  range  of  moun- 
tains, and  debouched  again  upon  a  hard,  gravelly 
plain,  where  I  could  bowl  pleasantly  along  the  level 
wagon-trail.  The  way  continued  much  the  same 
after  entering  Utah,  my  road  skirting  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Great  American  Desert  for  many 
miles.  All  this  region  is  desert-like  in  character, 
with  no  cultivation  and  no  vegetation  whatever,  save 
stunted  sage-brush. 

A  change  came  over  the  nature  of  the  road  as  I 
skirted  the  northern  shore  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 
Much  of  the  country  was  still  hard  and  gravelly,  but 
portions  of  it  was  rich  soil,  cultivated  by  the  Mormon 
farmers,  and  some  of  it,  broad  mud-fiats,  were  white 
with  salty  incrustations.  If  wet,  these  salt  mud-flats 
were  abominably  sticky,  so  much  so  that  it  was  next 
to  impossible  to  wheel  the  bicycle;  but  if  dry  on  the 
surface,  then  the  wheeling  was  almost  as  smooth  as 
on  the  alkali  flats  of  Nevada.  A  far  greater  propor- 
tion of  both  Nevada  and  Utah  was  ridable  than  of 
California. 

In  passing  from  Utah  into  Wyoming  my  road  led 
up  the  famous  Weber  and  Echo  canons,  where  the 
scenery  was  grand  and  delightful,  but  the  road  very 
unsuitable  for  a  bicycle.  As  I  emerged  upon  the 
breezy  plateaus  of  Wyoming,  near  Evanstone,  there 
at  once  came  an  improvement.  Although  I  was  now 
about  the  same  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea  as 
at  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas,  my  road  led 
across  level  plains,  but  with  high  mountain  chains 
visible  in  every  direction.  Though  much  good  riding 
was  found  on  these  plateaus,  yet,  near  Fort  Bridger, 
I  had  a  terrible  time  getting  through  a  belt  of  loose, 
adobe  soil,  which  a  passing  thunder-storm  had  wet- 
ted and  converted  into  a  mass  of  deep,  sticky  mud. 
A  few  days  later  my  road  led  me  over  the  conti- 
nental divide,  a  broad  pass  through  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  where  the  character  of  the  country  for 
many  miles  around  differs  but  little  from  the  same 
high  level  plains  that  stretch  back  to  Weber  Canon. 
Now  traversing  a  gravelly  plain — now  following 
along  the  narrow  valley  of  a  little  mountain  stream, 
and  sometimes  crossing  a  curious  bit  of  country  such 
as  the  Red  Desert  or  a  strip  of  the  famous  "Bad 
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Lands,"  my  road  finally  struck  across  the  Laramie 
Plains.  Sometimes  the  trail  was  very  difficult  to 
follow,  as  several  different  routes  had  formerly  been 
taken  across  these  plains  by  the  California  emigrants, 
by  whose  wagon-wheels  the  long  trail  all  across  this 
western  country  had  first  been  worn.  But  in  many 
places  it  mattered  little,  for  one  could  ride  a  bicycle 
even  where  there  was  no  road. 

From  the  Laramie  Plains  the  trail  led  over  the 
last  chain  of  the  Rockies,  traversing  the  Cheyenne 
Pass.  On  the  summit  of  this  pass  I  reached  a 
higher  altitude  than  at  any  point  on  the  journey 
across  this  continent.  At  one  point  I  stood  more 
than  S,ooo  feet  above  sea  level.  And  yet  at  this 
high  elevation  I  found  some  of  the  finest  riding  on 
the  whole  journey.  Much  of  the  surface  is  of  granite 
shale,  and,  after  climbing  the  slope  leading  up  from 
the  Laramie  Plains,  one  can  glide  smoothly  down 
the  gentle  declivities  of  the  east  side  of  the  chain  for 
miles.  This  brings  us  down  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain country,  and  launches  us  upon  the  broad,  level 
prairies  of  Western  Nebraska. 

Thomas  Stevens. 

[to  be  continued.] 
WILDCAT  DRIVING  IN  FLORIDA. 

A  writer  in  the  St,  Louis  Globe  Democrat  gives  an 
interesting  description  of  wildcat  hunting  in  Florida. 
As  the  sport  has  all  of  the  excitement  of  the  chase 
generally,  and  will  very  likely  attract  the  attention 
during  the  season  of  Northern  sportsmen  visiting 
the  so-called  land  of  flowers,  we  give  the  following 
extract : 

"  The  Florida  wildcat,  when  fully  grown,  weighs 
about  fifty  pounds,  is  as  large  as  a  good-sized  fox- 
hound, and  when  in  full  chase  of  a  pack  of  hounds 
is  an  object  to  startle  and  bewilder  a  Northern 
hunter.  With  fur  thrown  back,  claws  extended, 
leaping  with  great  springs  through  forest  or  swamp, 
the  ordinary  sportsman,  at  the  first  sight  of  the 
animal,  turns  pale.  The  cat  will  attack  sheep, 
lambs,  young  hogs  and  poultry,  but  the  human 
family,  except  young  and  unprotected  children, 
need  have  no  fear  of  him.  I  know  of  no  sport  so 
exciting  and  demanding  effort  so  hard  and  long  con- 
tinued as  a  '  cat-drive.'  The  hunting  party  having 
been  agreed  upon,  they  meet  an  hour  and  a  half 
before  daylight,  mounted  on  their  best  horses  and 
attended  by  hounds,  often  to  the  number  of  forty. 
The  wildcat  is  generally  found  foraging  at  this  hour, 
and,  being  surprised,  runs  quickly  to  the  cover  of 
the  nearest  swamp,  or  climbs  a  tree.  If  he  seeks  a 
tree  he  is. not  shot,  but  the  tree  is  cut  down,  or  he  is 
otherwise  dislodged.  The  hounds  are  held  in  leash 
until  he  gets  a  good  start,  when  the  leader  blows  his 
horn  and  the  pursuit  is  resumed.  If  the  cat  enters 
a  swamp  the  hounds  follow  him  there,  and  ultimately 
drive  him  out,  and  the  hunting  party,  guided  by  the 
noise  of  the  dogs,  is  ready  to  take  up  the  chase 
near  the  point  where  the  game  emerges.  Over  the 
hills,  through  the  farms,  jumping  fences,  leaping 
ditches  !  No  English  fox-hunt  can  compare  with 
the  Florida  'cat-drive.'  At  last  comes  the  end,  as 
all  sports  must  sometime  end.  The  snapping  jaws 
of  the  hounds  come  closer  and  closer.  He  turns 
his  glaring  eyes  a  moment  behind  him  and  staggers 
on.  The  pack  of  dogs  that  had  been  in  full  cry  in 
the  morning  is  now  broken.  Only  the  hardy  ones 
have  kept  up  with  the  long  chase.  Horses  and 
riders  are  wrorn  and  jaded.  The  cat  can  run  no 
more.  He  prepares  to  battle  for  his  life.  He  turns 
on  his  back,  raises  his  feet,  and  strikes  his  long 
claws  viciously  at  any  hound  that  dare  attack  him. 


The  battle  is  long  and  bloody,  and  before  it  ends, 
hounds  are  frightfully  scarred,  and  often  lose  an 
eye.  Many  a  time  after  a  cat-chase  have  I  sewed 
up  the  ears  of  my  dogs.  The  cat-drive  is  the  Florida 
man's  favorite  sport.  It  is  not  pursued  with  the 
purpose  of  exterminating  the  animals.  Indeed,  by 
a  State  law,  a  hunter  who  will  shoot  a  cat  in  front 
of  his  dogs  is  fined  $25,  and  by  rule  of  the  Hunters' 
Association  he  is  fined  again  for  the  same  offense. 
You  see,  if  a  cat  is  killed  by  a  bullet  the  hounds  that 
have  followed  it  are  forever  spoiled  for  the  chase. 
Their  proper  discipline  and  future  usefulness  require 
that  they  should  kill  the  cat.  On  this  account  shot- 
guns and  rifles  are  usually  left  behind." 

AN  EXCEPTIONAL  SEASON. 

The  unusually  mild  winter  which  we  have  enjoyed 
has  enabled  athletes  to  indulge  in  a  great  deal  of  out- 
door work.  The  daily  papers  have  been  describing 
hare-and-hound  runs,  games  of  cricket  and  football, 
etc.,  all  events  which  one  hardly  expects  to  take 
place  in  winter — at  least  not  out  of  doors.  But  such 
is  the  case,  and  it  is  related  that  on  New  Year's  Day, 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Granite  Club,  in  Toronto, 
bowling  on  the  green,  skating  and  curling  were  going 
on  at  the  same  time.  Truly  a  wonderful  thing  that 
is,  particularly  when  one  has  been  accustomed  to 
think  of  Canada  as  a  place  where  there  is  winter  for 
six  months  in  the  year.  Ice  yachtsmen  are  not 
pleased  either,  because  they  are  denied  the  enjoyment 
of  dashing  along  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  per  hour. 
Skaters  look  at  their  skates  and  at  the  thermometer, 
and  heave  a  sigh  of  regret.  However,  the  latter 
end  of  winter  did  offer  opportunities  for  skating  on 
small  ponds  and  creeks. 

A  FEAT  IN  HILL-RIDING. 

One  of  the  attractive  features  of  bicycling  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Newark  is  the  climbing  of  Eagle 
Rock  hill,  a  spur  of  the  Orange  Mountain.  It  is 
the  most  difficult  road  to  travel  for  a  cyclist  of  any 
in  or  near  the  metropolis.  A  mile  in  length  and 
very  steep,  it  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  great- 
est of  cycling  feats  to  ride  up  its  steep  ascent  to  the 
summit.  Up  to  last  October  only  two  riders  had 
accomplished  the  feat,  and  they  are  J.  H.  Sheerman, 
who  rode  the  hill  without  being  timed,  and  John  A. 
Wells,  who  did  so  in  2h.  23m.  In  October,  how- 
ever, the  record  was  broken  by  Mr.  Fred  Con- 
ingsby,  of  the  Brooklyn  Bicycle  Club.  He  went  up 
and  down  the  hill  thirteen  times  without  dismount- 
ing. For  nine  trips  the  time  was  2h.  11m.,  and  the 
entire  thirteen  were  made  in  3I1.  15m.  43s.  This 
stands  as  the  best  record  for  hill--climbing  on  a 
bicycle. 

EXCITING  ADVENTURE  WITH  A  SALMON. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Fennings,  while  fishing  for  roach  with 
worm  in  the  Avon,  at  Ringwood,  England,  on  August 
6,  hooked  a  salmon  which  showed  itself  several  times 
out  of  the  water.  The  keeper  followed  the  fish  up 
and  down  the  river  on  the  bank  for  six  hours,  and 
would  have  landed  it  had  there  been  a  gaff,  whilst 
the  landing  net  was  a  small  collapsible  one.  At  last 
the  No.  9  hook  broke  above  the  barb,  and  the  loss 
was,  of  course,  a  great  disappointment.  It  showed 
his  skill  to  keep  the  fish  on  with  such  light  tackle 
for  six  hours.  He  used  neither  net  nor  gaff,  but 
simply  tired  the  fish  out,  and  then  caught  hold  of  the 
tail  and  quickly  lifted  it  out  of  its  element,  thus  dis- 
poning it  of  its  propelling  power.  This  is  a  very 
usual  proceeding  in  the  Welsh  rivers. — Land  and 
Water: 


One  of  the  most  agreeable  ways  of  spending 
a  few  weeks  in  the  country  is  to  jump  upon  a 
trusty  horse  and  wend  your  way  through  leafy 
lanes  and  wherever  fancy  dictates.  The  hurry- 
skurry  of  railway  trains  and  the  bustle  and  con- 
fusion necessarily  connected  with  large  cities 
will  be  happily  wanting  ;  so  the  weary  toiler  will 
find  rest  and  amusement.  If  he  be  at  all  ob- 
servant he  will  find  ample  food  for  pleasant 
thought ;  if  he  be  critical  he  will  see  the  comical 
side  of  things  so  frequently,  and  the  insignifi- 
cant part  man  plays  in  nature's  operations,  that 
he  will  often  be  highly  amused.  The  place  par 
excellence  for  such  an  outing  is  Virginia.  Beau- 
tiful scenery,  and  the  interest  which  attaches 
to  places  by  reason  of  their  having  been  the 
scene  of  movements  that  have  interested  all  the 
world,  make  a  trip  on  horseback  exceedingly 
attractive.  Should  a  novice  in  this  method  of 
traveling  desire  a  book  which  will  give  him 
many  useful  hints,  he  should  procure  at  once 
"On  Horseback  in  Virginia,"  by  Charles  Dud- 
ley Warner.  Delightfully  does  the  author  lead 
one  along  the  roads  he  traveled,  and  relate  in 
a  semi-jocose  way  his  experiences.  Mr.  War- 
ner's way  of  treating  mountains  that  he  came 
up  with  en  route  deserves  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  all  tourists.  He  decided  that  a  mountain 
under  6,000  feet  was  too  insignificant  to  be  worth 
the  trouble  of  ascending ;  above  that  height 
they  were  too  high,  and  thus  he  saved  himself 
and  his  horse  much  difficult  riding.  He  did  not 
care  for  the  extensive  views  which  he  might 
have  obtained.  The  enchantment  furnished  by 
distance  was  enough.  [Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.] 

Anglers  are  everywhere  getting  ready  their 
traps  and  casting  about  in  their  minds  where 
they  shall  spend  their  vacation  most  profitably. 
To  find  a  stream  or  lakelet  which  has  not  been 
quite  cleaned  out,  and  where  more  than  an  oc- 
casional fish  may  be  found,  is  becoming  more 
difficult  each  year.  "  Where  the  Trout  Hide," 
by  Kit  Clarke,  is  a  little  volume  which  tells  of 
many  a  nook  in  which  the  finny  beauties  can 
be  tempted  to  take  the  innocent  fly,  and  out  of 
the  many  places  suggested  one  may  surely  be 
found  to  please  the  angler.  [Brentano,  New 
York.] 

A  very  entertaining  little  volume  with  which 
to  while  away  the  minutes  before  dinner  is 
"The  Last  American;  A  Fragment  from  the 
Journal  of  Khan-li,"  edited  by  J.  A.  Mitchell. 
Khan-li  is  a  noble  Persian,  who,  while  cruising 
about  in  the  Zlotuhb,  reaches  the  American 
shores  and  anchors  in  New  York  Bay  in  the  year 
2951.     But  the  busy  life  to  which  we  are  accus- 


tomed is  wanting  ;  the  streets  are  deserted  ;  mag- 
nificent buildings  are  everywhere,  but  they  are 
in  ruins.  It  is  but  accident  by  which  the  trav- 
elers find  out  that  they  are  in  what  was  once  the 
largest  city  in  the  world.  History  has  told  them 
about  the  rise  of  the  American  people  to  power 
and  wealth  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  and 
it  also  has  handed  down  to  them  the  story  of 
the  sudden  downfall  and  extinction  of  the  race. 
Khan-li  leaves  New  York  for  Washington  and 
there  discovers  the  last  survivor,  but  unhappily, 
in  a  fracas  brought  about  by  an  assumption  of 
too  much  liberty  by  Khan-li' s  companions,  that 
noble  (!)  specimen  is  killed.  Some  clever  illus- 
trations add  very  much  to  the  enjoyment  with 
which  one  reads  the  tale.  [Frederick  Stokes  & 
Brother.] 

Traveling  of  a  different  sort  than  the  fore- 
going was  done  by  Lieut.  G.  J.  Younghusband, 
Queen's  Own  Corps  of  Guides.  He  traveled 
1,800  miles  on  a  Burmese  tat,  through  Bur- 
mah,  Siam  and  the  Eastern  Shan  states.  A  tat 
is  a  pony,  and  the  one  the  author  used  seems  to 
have  been  possessed  of  an  unusual  amount  of 
deviltry,  for  during  that  long  ride,  as  the 
author  confesses,  he  always  managed  to  turn 
the  tables  on  him  and  made  him  the  butt  of  all 
his  little  pleasantries,  such  as  butting  him  into  a 
stockade  and  leaving  him  dangling  from  the 
limb  of  a  tree  while  on  a  tearing  gallop  through 
a  forest.  In  a  humorous  vein  Mr.  Younghus- 
band relates  his  various  adventures  and  describes 
his  outfit  in  detail,  not  forgetting  Chang,  a  very 
irregular-looking  dog.  Not  the  least  valuable 
part  of  the  book  is  the  appendix,  in  which  in- 
tending tourists  in  Siam  are  given  full  informa- 
tion as  to  the  best  mode  of  traveling,  what  to 
carry  and  what  to  leave  at  home.  The  book  can 
heartily  be  recommended  to  all  who  are  in  search 
of  an  interesting  description  of  travel.  [W.  H. 
Allen  &  Co.] 

Tourists  who  propose  visiting  the  Italian 
lake  lands  will  find  much  useful  information  in 
a  volume  entitled  "Como  and  the  Italian  Lake 
Land,"  by  T.  W.  M.  Lund.  The  author  has  en- 
deavored to  call  attention  to  the  many  resources 
of  the  Lake  of  Como.  He  has  taken  notes  of 
the  natural  features,  history,  architecture,  an- 
tiquities and  art  of  the  immediate  locality.  He 
has  applied  the  same  method  to  the  lakes  of 
Iseo,  O.rta,  Varallo,  Novara  and  Vercelli,  and 
has  thus  collected  a  large  store  of  interesting 
facts  which  a  traveler  in  those  regions  cannot 
fail  to  profit  by.  The  text  is  embellished  by  a 
number  of  illustrations  and  two  maps  of  the  lake 
region,  together  with  a  plan  of  the  city  of  Milan, 
which  are  really  valuable.     [W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.] 


OUR  THEATRICAL  PLAYGROUND. 


FIFTH    AVENUE    THEATRE. 

A  play  by  Brander  Matthews  and  George  H. 
Jessop,  entitled  "A  Gold  Mine,"  has  been  the 
means  of  introducing  Nat  Goodwin  to  the 
public  in  a  new  role,  and  one  to  which  he  has 
hitherto  been  a  stranger.  Those  who  have  here- 
tofore applauded  him  in  the  farcical  plays  in 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  see  him, 
must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  surprise  at  seeing 
Mr.  Goodwin  cut  loose  so  entirely  from  the 
methods  formerly  employed  by  him,  and  his 
plunge  into  the  depths  of  legitimate  comedy 
has  been  made  with  a  freedom  which  was  not 
expected  by  his  best  friends.  That  does  not  say 
that  Mr.  Goodwin  is  a  finished  comedian  in  the 
field  he  is  working  in  now.  Many  mannerisms 
of  his  former  life  still  cling  to  him.  But  he  has 
shown  that  he  is  possessed  of  the  ability  to  do 
fine  work,  and  as  it  is  his  intention  to  get  away 
from  burlesques,  he  can  only  strengthen  and 
make  more  secure  the  position  already  gained 
by  him. 

The  play  itself  is  not  all  excellence  ;  in  fact 
there  are  many  weak  points  in  it.  However,  its 
very  simplicity  is  a  point  in  its  favor.  Mr. 
Goodwin  has  surrounded  himself  with  a  very 
able  company  of  players,  who  have  not  dis- 
dained to  make  the  most  of  parts  which,  in  sev- 
eral instances,  are  far  below  their  abilities.  In 
consequence  the  star  is  at  all  times  called  upon 
to  put  in  his  best  work,  lest  stars  of  lesser  mag- 
nitude eclipse  his  magnificence.  This  all-round 
excellence  may  account  for  the  favor  with  which 
the  New  York  public  has  received  the  play  and 
encouraged  Mr.  Goodwin  in  his  new  field  of 
labor. 

proctor's  theatre. 

The  fact  that  New  York  is  rapidly  becoming 
the  abiding  place  of  a  class  of  people  that  is  not 
only  able  but  willing  to  foster  stage  art  is  con- 
clusively proved  by  the  large  number  of  play- 
houses which  are  nightly  filled  by  audiences 
more  or  less  critical.  The  latest  addition  to  the 
list  is  Proctor's  Twenty-Third  Street  Theatre, 
which  has  recently  been  opened  to  the  public. 
If  the  character  of  the  audiences  which  have 
thus  far  been  seen  within  its  walls  is  any  indi- 
cation, there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  successful 
future  of  the  new  house.  In  every  way  have  the 
convenience  and  comfort  of  the  playgoer  been 
provided  for.  An  important  factor  in  insuring 
the  popularity  of  this  new  temple  of  Thespis  is 
that  it  possesses  the  valuable  quality  of  entire 
safety,  inasmuch  as  the  construction  of  the 
building  has  been  in  entire  accord  with  the 
stringent  rules  of  the  building  department. 

The  play  selected  for  the  opening  was  "The 
County  Fair,"  by  Charles  Barnard.  It  is  built 
upon  the  same  lines  as  "Vim"  and  "Widow 
Bedott,"  which  owe  their  success  to  the  ener- 
gies and  excellent  acting  of  Mr.  Neil  Burgess. 
This  same  actor  naturally  was  the  star  of  the 
play,  and  it  certainly  afforded  him  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  his  dramatic  abili- 
ties. His  Abigail  Price  is  a  bit  of  genuine  char- 
acter painting.     His  supporting  cast  was  good. 


As  to  scenery,  it  is  not  often  our  fortune  to  see 
such  triumphs  of  the  painter's  brush.  In  the  last 
act  is  a  bit  of  realism  which  has  taken  the  public 
by  storm.  The  scene  is  a  horse  race,  in  which 
three  horses  are  entered.  By  an  ingenious  con- 
trivance the  horses,  while  kept  at  a  high  rate  of 
speed,  are  yet  in  constant  sight  of  the  audience. 
Having  so  many  points  in  its  favor,  such  as 
location,  inviting  interior  and  an  interesting 
play,  a  successful  career  may  confidently  be  ex- 
pected. 

bijou  opera  house. 

Once  again  has  Mr.  Charles  H.  Hoyt  struck 
the  popular  fancy  with  his  new  play,  "  The 
Midnight  Bell."  In  it  he  strove  to  produce  a 
play  of  a  higher  order  of  merit  than  "  A  Tin 
Soldier,"  "A  Brass  Monkey,"  "Rag  Baby." 
If  he  has  not  been  successful  at  all  times  in  this 
endeavor,  he  can  still  rest  assured  that  his 
newest  production  has  won  a  popular  success. 

The  author  was  hampered  in  one  respect  by 
the  inability  of  his  players  to  interpret  their 
lines  without  caricaturing  them.  So  the  true 
idea  of  the  play  is  hardly  carried  out.  How- 
ever, this  does  not  affect  the  success  of  the 
piece.  In  every  way  it  is  a  notable  achievement 
in  merriment. 

LYCEUM    THEATRE. 

After  a  long  run  of  prosperity  "  Sweet  Lav- 
ender "  has  made  way  for  "The  Marquise." 
This  play,  while  announced  on  the  bills  as  an 
adaptation  by  Mr.  Louis  Nathal  of  Sardou's 
"  Ferreol,"  is  not  changed  in  any  material  man- 
ner, save  the  first  act,  from  the  version  employed 
when  it  was  first  produced  at  the  Union  Square 
Theatre  fourteen  years  ago.  In  one  respect  this 
change  was  not  for  the  better,  because  it  left  the 
audience  in  a  state  of  doubt  for  a  considerable 
while  as  to  the  proper  understanding  of  the 
plot. 

The  play  was  strongly  cast,  and  Miss  Georgia 
Cayvan,  Mr.  Herbert  Kelcey  and  Mr.  W.  J. 
Lemoyne  played  their  respective  parts  to  per- 
fection. 

The  stage  setting  which  the  play  received  de- 
serves more  than  a  passing  word.  Astonishing 
strides  have  been  made  in  the  last  ten  years  in 
the  completeness  with  which  plays  can  be  put  on 
the  stage,  and  each  new  play  that  is  produced  in 
our  leading  playhouses  seems  to  show  an  ad- 
vance over  former  ones.  There  are  so  many 
contrivances  now  to  produce  daylight  and  night 
effects  that  the  cut  and  dried  and  generally 
offensive  limelight  from  the  gallery  is  used  less 
and  less.  The  aim  is  to  produce  home  effects — 
that  is  to  say,  to  create  in  the  mind  of  the  looker 
on  the  impression  that  what  is  going  on  before 
him  is  a  bit  of  real  life  in  real  houses,  in  which 
real  human  beings  are  taking  part.  Such  effects 
can  be  secured  in  the  two  or  three  parlor  the- 
atres which  we  have,  and  an  evening  spent  in 
one  of  them,  rather  than  a  drain  upon  one's  en- 
ergies, is  more  like  looking  in  upon  the  privacy 
of  a  family  and  studying  the  characters  of  its 
members  as  they  one  after  the  other  appear  be- 
fore us  and  play  their  part. 
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liar  discomfort, 
atlantic  trips  of 


CEAN  passages  have 
been  undertaken  at  dif- 
ferent times  by  specula- 
tive individuals  desirous 
of  exhibiting  their  pow- 
ers of  endurance  under 
circumstances  of  pecu- 
As  a  general  rule,  trans- 
this  sort  have  been  en- 
tered upon  mainly  with  a  view  to  making 
money  by  exhibiting  boat  and  crew  in  Eu- 
rope— a  result  not  always  attained.  The 
longest  of  these  passages  was  made  in 
1880-81  by  II  Leone  de  Caprera,  from 
Montevideo  to  Gibraltar,  and  thence  to 
Xaples,  via  Barcelona.  This  boat,  twen- 
ty-seven feet  long  by  seven  feet  six  inches 
wide  and  three  feet  depth  of  hold,  was 
whaler  shaped  and  rigged,  decked  all 
over,  save  a  very  small  cockpit  aft,  and 
carried  a  crew  of  three  men.  Her  cap- 
tain, Vincento  Fondacaro,  a  native  of 
Xaples,  as  were  also  his  two  hands,  had 
learned  his  trade  in  British  vessels  and 
Canadian  certificate  of  compe- 
//  Leone  left  Montevideo  on  Octo- 
38o,  put  in  at  Palmas  on  January 
after  a   stay  of   four   days   sailed 


held    a 

tency. 
ber  3,  ] 

9 


and 


again,  reaching    Gibraltar  on  the   23d  of 
the  same  month. 

But  neither  this  nor  any  of  the  small 
boats  and  dories  that  have  from  time  to 
time  crossed  the  Atlantic,  been  abandoned 
or  lost  on  the  passage,  was  of  any  practical 
use,  except  as  a  curiosity.     Long  voyages 


have  been  made  by  regular  yachts  used 
for  racing  and  cruising  on  both  sides  of 
the  world.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is 
to  recall  the  names  and  performances  of 
some  of  these  vessels. 

Yachts  of  very  small  tonnage  have  been 
navigated,  both  by  professionals  and  ama- 
teurs, to  many  distant  parts  of  the  globe, 
and  if  space  allowed  much  might  be  told 
of  interest  to  yachtsmen  in  this  particular. 
At  this  time  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
Australia  and  to  its  leading  yacht  club,  the 
Royal  Sydney  Yacht  Squadron,  by  the 
visit  to  these  shores  of  Naval  Architect 
Reekes,  of  Sydney,  and  his  intimation  of 
the  probability  of  a  challenge  issuing 
from  that  far  distant  club  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  America's  cup.  Could  a  cut- 
ter make  safely  so  long  a  trip  ?  That  is  the 
question  which  has  naturally  been  asked. 
The  answer,  judging  by  experience  al- 
ready acquired,  is  that  either  a  cutter  or 
a  schooner,  even  of  moderate  size,  can 
safely  come  from  Australia. 

As  far  back  as  1838  Mr.  James  Brooke, 
better  known  since  as  Rajah  Brooke, 
sailed  from  the  Thames  for  Borneo, 
which  he  desired  to  explore,  in  his 
schooner  yacht  Royalist,  flying  the  red 
cross  burgee  and  white  ensign  of  the 
Royal  Yacht  Squadron.  She  was  a  fast 
sailer  for  those  days,  carried  six  six- 
pounders,  a  number  of  swivels,  small 
arms  of  all  sorts  and  four  boats.  She 
left   the    Thames    on    October  27,  but    a 
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succession  of  heavy  gales  detained  her 
in  the  Channel,  and  it  was  December  16 
before  she  finally  quitted  the  land.  She 
had  a  slow  passage  to  Rio,  where  she 
remained  ten  days,  leaving  in  company 
with  two  British  men-of-war,  with  which 
she  cruised  for  a  couple  of  days,  reached 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  March  15, 
sailed  on  the  29th,  and  made  Java  Head 
six  weeks  later,  reaching  Singapore  on 
June  1.  On  the  27th  left  that  port,  sailed 
through  the  "  white  water  "  of  the  China 
Sea,  and  on  August  1  anchored  off 
Borneo. 

In  185 1  the  topsail  schooner  yacht 
Wanderer,  140  tons,  owned  by  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Boyd  and  enrolled  in  the  Royal 
Thames  Yacht  Club,  having  reached  Cali- 
fornia, started  on  her  passage  to  Sydney, 
N.  S.  W.,  her  original  destination  on  leav- 
ing Plymouth,  England.  She  called  at 
the  Solomon  Islands,  anchoring  in  a  small 
bay  on  the  southwest  of  Guadalcanar  Isl- 
and, at  3  p.  m.  on  October  14.  The  next 
day  her  owner  went  on  shore  in  the  din- 
ghy, accompanied  by  a  native  of  Ocean 
Island,  and  while  shooting  was  set  up- 
on by  the  natives  and  murdered.  The 
savages  next  attacked  the  yacht,  but  were 
beaten  back.  A  boat's  crew,  well  armed, 
was  sent  on  five  successive  days  to  search 
for  Mr.  Boyd's  body,  but  failed  to  find  it. 
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The  Wanderer  destroyed  the  houses  and 
plantations  of  the  islanders  and  then 
sailed  away  for  home,  the  trip  to  Aus- 
tralia being  necessarily  given  up. 

In  neither  of  these  cases  was  speed  an 
object.  Sir  James  Brooke  proposed  to 
spend,  and  did  spend,  years  in  Borneo, 
and  Mr.  Boyd  was  bound  on  an  extended 
cruise.  The  next  yacht  to  be  mentioned, 
however,  went  direct  to  Port  Philip,  Vic- 
toria. This  was  the  Corsair,  an  eighty-four 
ton  cutter,  built  by  Ratsey,  owned  by  Mr. 
J.  Gee,  of  the  R.  Y.  S.,  who  was  afterward 
so  successful  with  the  Gloriana  schooner. 
The  Corsair  had  done  some  racing,  secur- 
ing a  1,000  guinea  prize  in  a  famous 
match  with  the  eighty  -  eight  ton  yawl 
Talisman,  from  Cowes  round  the  Eddy- 
stone  and  back,  but  in  1853  was  out- 
classed and  sold  to  the  No.  1  company  of 
Port  Philip  pilots.  She  had  a  somewhat 
rough  passage  out,  but  reached  her  des- 
tination all  right,  and  for  twenty  years 
served  on  the  outer  station,  blow  high, 
blow  low,  and  sailing  uncommonly  well. 
She  came  to  grief,  not  in  a  gale,  but  in  a 
dead  calm,  being  set  by  currents  on  the 
rocks  of  Point  Nepean.  She  was  got  off 
and  condemned. 

In  the  same  year,  1853,  two  small  cut- 
ters, the  Katinka,  twenty-five  tons,  and 
the  Inea,  of  about  the  same  tonnage,  the 
latter  built  by  White,  of  Cowes,  are  stated 
to  have  made  successful  passages  to  Aus- 
tralia, but  no  particulars  of  their  logs  are 
available. 

The  Wyvern,  a  schooner  yacht  of   200 
tons,   built  by  Camper,   of  Gosport,   and 
owned  by  the  late  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
was  sold  to  the  Government  of  Vic- 
toria, and  went   out    in    1854   to 
Melbourne.      She    was    subse- 
quently resold   for  a  com- 
paratively   small    s  u  m  . 
The   Wyvern  was  one 
of    the    schooners 
v^     which     sailed 
against  the  Amer- 
iea   in    that    fa- 
mous   race   round 
the  Isle  of  Wight, 
when    the     N  e  w 
York  boat  secured 
the    cup  since    so 
hotly    contested 
for. 

The  next  craft 
to  undertake  the 
voyage  was  a 
small   cutter  of 
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twenty  tons  register  and  thirty-three  tons 
yacht  measurement,  the  Spray,  about  fifty- 
five  feet  loadwater  line  by  eleven  or  twelve 
feet  beam,  built  by  Inman  and  owned  and 
raced  in  Scotch  waters  by  J.  D.  Longmore. 
She  was  purchased  by  a  Mr.  Duncan 
McPherson,  a  Hobart  Town  shipowner, 
for  his  son,  the  commodore  of  the  Der- 
went  Yacht  Club.  She  left  the  Clyde  on 
September  5,  i860,  in  charge  of  the  well- 
known  Captain  Wyse,  who  had  commanded 


She  carried  a  crew  of  six  men,  including 
the  master,  and  shipped  a  seventh  hand  at 
the  Cape. 

At  the  same  time  there  went  out,  but 
on  the  deck  of  a  ship,  a  very  famous  little 
clipper  of  those  days,  the  cutter  Julia, 
built  in  1852  by  an  amateur,  Dr.  W.  S. 
Bain,  in  London,  and  originally  of  seven 
tons,  yacht  measurement.  Three  years 
later  she  was  given  an  iron  keel,  and  in 
1857  she  was  lengthened  amidships  and 
raised  to  eight  tons.  She  had  an  almost 
unbroken  record  of  victories  in  her  class 
on  the  Thames,  and  was,  at  the  time  of 
her  sale,  the  crack  boat  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  Yacht  Club,  an  associa- 
tion which  has  been  defunct  for 
a  good  many  years.  The  Julia 
was  consigned  to  Sydney. 
Harvey  designed,  in 
1,  a  fine  little  ten- 
tonner,  the  Mischief, 
for  Melbourne  par- 
ties, who  had  her 
brought  out 
W  in  p  i  e  c  e  s 

v^;\V  and  built 

{%x|v%  up    at 


MR.    BENJAMIN    BOYD'S   TOPSAIL   SCHOONER    "  WANDERER." 


the  Earl  (now  Marquis)  of  Dufferin's 
schooner  yacht  Foam,  when  that  young 
nobleman  went  off  on  a  cruise  to  Jan 
Mayen  and  Spitzbergen.  Lord  Dufferin, 
by  the  way,  wrote  a  charming  account  of 
that  cruise  under  the  title  of  "  Letters 
from  High  Latitudes."  The  Spray  reached 
Madeira  in  fourteen  days,  a  fast  passage, 
called  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
reached  her  destination,  Hobart  Town,  in 
Tasmania,  in  120  days  from  the  Clyde. 
Of  this  time  twenty  days  were  spent  at 
Madeira  and  the  Cape,  so  that  she  was 
actually  only  100  days  on  the  passage. 
She  had  comparatively  good  weather  all 
the  way,  though  she  met  with  the  usual 
head  winds,  heavy  seas  and  gales,  but  she 
was  never  hove  to.  Her  best  day's  run 
was  195  miles,  and  her  worst  eleven  miles. 


Melbourne.  Although  she  did  not  sail  to 
Melbourne  on  her  own  bottom  she  proved 
her  powers  as  a  seaboat  in  1880  in  a  1,500 
miles  cruise  of  wholly  open  ocean  work  ; 
four  gentlemen  taking  her  to  Hobart 
Town,  Tasmania,  and  back. 

In  1862  the  first  comparatively  small 
schooner  started  on  the  long  trip  to  the 
Antipodes.  This  was  the  Chance,  an  iron 
yacht  of  seventy-two  t®ns,  yacht  measure- 
ment, built  in  1853,  by  Simons  &  Co., 
of  Glasgow,  for  Mr.  D.  Richardson,  who 
afterward  owned  Circe  and  several  other 
notable  yachts.  In  1859  she  was  length- 
ened aft  by  Steele  &:  Co.,  of  Greenock, 
and  her  tonnage  raised  to  seventy- 
six  tons.  She  joined  the  racing  fleet 
in  that  year,  and  made  a  fair  record 
during  the  next  three  years.     The  Sydney 
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Yacht  Club,  which  grew  into  the  Royal 
Sydney  Yacht  Squadron,  was  founded  at 
this  time,  and  its  commodore,  Mr.  W. 
Walker,  bought  Chance  for  his  flag  yacht 
and  sent  her  across  the  ocean  in  charge 
of.  Captain  Thomas  Calder.  She  made  a 
long  passage  of  it,  being  141  days 
going  from  Cowes  to  Sydney,  but 
she  met  a  succession  of  gales  and 
heavy  seas  which  necessarily  re 
tarded  her,  besides  being  be- 
calmed for  several  days  in 
the  doldrums.  She  left 
Cowes  on  January  1 
1862,  and  the  very  next 
day  caught  a  heavy 
gale,  in  which  she 
h  a  d  to  heave  to 
and  had  her  deck 
repeatedly 
swept  by 
green  seas. 
Before  she 
r  e  a  c  hed 
Madeira, 
which  she 
made  on 
January  31, 
she  had  had 
bulwark 
stanchions 
smashed 

and  sheeting  carried  away  ;  and  the  crew 
had  got  used  to  the  sweep  of  the  seas 
across  her  in  dirty  weather.  She  did  not 
put  in  at  Madeira  nor  at  the  Cape  Verd 
Islands,  which  were  sighted  on  Febru- 
ary 7.  By  the  middle  of  the  month  she 
got  into  baffling  winds  and  calms,  and 
the  latter  were  utilized  by  the  master, 
who  set  his  crew  to  scrubbing  the  grass 
and  barnacles  off  the  vessel's  bottom. 
On  the  226.  the  miseries  of  paltry  weather 
reached  their  height,  the  day's  run  be- 
ing logged  at  four  miles.  The  Line  was 
crossed  on  the  25th  ;  on  March  13  a  shark 
carried  off  the  Massey's  patent  log ;  and 
on  the  19th,  with  a  strong  gale  and 
heavy,  rolling  sea,  the  Chance,  running 
under  double  reefed  canvas  and  ship- 
ping heavy  seas,  put  in  the  best  day's 
work  of  the  whole  voyage,  202  miles. 
The  master  was  now  sick,  and  the  yacht 
made  for  Cape  Town,  anchoring  in  Table 
Bay  on  April  3,  sailing  again,  after  taking 
a  mail  bag  for  Sydney,  on  the  5th. 

The  ''brave  west  winds  "  gave  place  to 
northeasterly  gales,  hauling  to  southeast, 
and  at  midnight  of  April  27  one  of  the 
worst  storms  the  yacht  experienced  burst 


upon  her.  Sea  and  wind  were  dead 
ahead  ;  the  green  billows  made  a  clean 
breach  over  her,  fore  and  aft,  forcing  their 
way  into  the  cabins.  The  vessel  was 
hove  to,  the  canvas  was  torn  into  rib- 
bons, one  of  the  mainmast  shrouds  burst, 
the  tiller  broke  short  off  about  four- 
teen inches  from  the  rudder  head,  the 
vessel  fell  off  into  the  trough 
of  the  sea,  and  the  waves 
over  her  in  an  un- 
broken  sheet  of 
water.  But  the  pluck 
and  determination  of 
the  crew  brought  her 
out  of  the  mess,  and 
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she  was  again  brought  to  the  wind  and 
hove  to.  A  worse  experience  was  in 
store  for  her  :  on  May  24,  while  running 
with  a  heavy  beam  sea,  a  monster  comber 
broke  on  board,  smashing  the  bulwarks. 
The  yacht  was  run  off  and  at  midnight 
was  pooped  by  a  fearful  sea  which  com- 
pletely overpowered  her,  smashing  the 
bulwarks,  where  any  were  left,  and  carry- 
ing away  the  whole  of  the  starboard  main 
rigging.  The  Chance  was  on  her  beam 
ends  and  for  a  moment  the  crew  thought 
she  would  founder,  but  as  she  slowly  re- 
covered they  secured  the  mainmast  and 
worked  at  the  pumps.  The  next  morn- 
ing she  was  again  pooped,  and  this  time 
so  badly  that  it  was  half  an  hour  before 
she  righted.  After  this  the  weather  im- 
proved, and  Sydney  was  reached  on  June 
3,  the  yacht  having  carried  away  the 
whole  of  her  main  rigging  since  she  left 
England. 

In  1864  another  cutter  made  the  voy- 
age. This  was  the  Vivid,  originally  called 
the  Scourge,  built  in  1859  by  "Bluff  Wull 
Fife  o'  Fairlie,"  the  father  of  the  designer 
of  Clara  and  Minerva,  now  in  these  waters. 
The  Vivid  was  a  twenty-five  tonner  (about 
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fifty  feet  loadwater  line  by  eleven  feet 
beam),  and  raced  under  her  first  owner  in 
Scotch  and  Irish  waters  :  she  was  sold  to 
a  couple  of  Irish  yachtsmen,  who  changed 
her  name  from  Scourge  to  Vivid,  and  raced 
her  in  i860  and  1861.  The  following  year 
she  went  to  Swansea,  and,  in  1863,  was 
bought  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Burt,  of  the  Royal 
Sydney  Yacht  Squadron,  who  placed  her 
in  charge  of  Captain  Davis,  with  J.  Phillips 
as  mate  ;  the  latter,  however,  died  ten  days 


after  leaving  port.  She  left  Liverpool' 
October  31,  under  a  trysail,  and  made  a 
good  run  of  130  days  to  Sydney,  though 
she  had  light  winds  all  the  way  to  the 
Line,  which  she  crossed  on  December  3, 
and  then  strong  winds  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  reached  on  January  12,  1865, 
seventy-two  days  out  and  short  of  water. 
She  remained  eleven  days  there,  leaving 
on  the  23d  in  company  with  an  American 
pilot  boat,  bound  to  Shanghai.    Pilot  boat 
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and  yacht  kept  company   for   some 
three     thousand    miles.      When     oft' 
Cape  Leeuwin,  on  March  7,  the  Vivid 
was    hove    to  for  four  days   in  a 
heavy  gale   from  N.  W.  to  S.  W., 
and    again   at    Cape   Horn.       She 
reached    Sydney  safely  on  March 
25,     having     beaten    Chance's 
record     handsomely,     though 
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(In  a  gale  off  the  Irish  Coast.') 

without  coming  up  to  Spray's.  Com- 
modore Walker  was  not  satisfied  with 
Chance  after  he  got  her.  A  first-class 
sea  boat,  she  was  not  fast  enough  for 
his  purpose,  which  was  racing,  and  he 
accordingly  looked  out  for  another  ves- 
sel. He  purchased  a  Ratsey  cutter,  the 
Alerte,  of  fifty-six  tons,  built  in  1864  for 
Lieut.  Sladen,  R.  N.,  "who  had  raced  her 
steadily  and  very  unsuccessfully.  This 
was  not  against  her,  as  a  second  season 
generally  makes  a  great  improvement  in 
a  yacht's  speed.  However,  Mr.  Walker 
believed  Alerte  to  be  just  the  boat  he 
needed,  and  putting  her  in  command  of 
Capt.  Alexander  Campbell,  with  a  crew 
of  six  hands,  he  dispatched  her  on  May 
6,  1865,  from  Falmouth. for  Sydney.  She 
made  a  fine  passage,  proving  herself  an 
excellent  sea  boat  and  a  speedy  one  for 
her  size.  She  crossed  the  Line  on  May 
31,  having  sighted  Teneriffe  on  the  18th  ; 
on  June  23  she  carried  away  her  topmast 
and  on  July  3  reached  Cape  Town,  fifty- 
eight  days  from  England.  After  this  she 
came  in  for  her  share  of  gales  and  heavy 
weather,  carrying  away  her  main  boom 
on  July  17  in  a  strong  W.  S.  W.  gale.  The 
runs  were  very  good  and  reached  in  the 
first  four  days  of  August  200,  200,  240  and 


204  miles  respectively,  but  this  was 
with  a  heavy  gale,  which  blew    till 
the  6th,  after  which  the  Alerte  had 
again    moderate    winds  and  oc- 
casional heavy    seas,    finally 
reaching    Sydney     Cove     on 
August   23,    108  days  from 
England,    including    five 
days'   stay   at  the   Cape. 
Alerte     remained     in 
Australia  till    1870, 
racing  occasionally, 
and  then  returned 
to  England,  where 
she  is  now  owned 
by   H.    S.  Wright, 
M.  P.  Her  dimen- 
sions, as   given  in 
her  Y.  R.   A.   cer- 
tificate,   are    62.5 
feet    length    on 
loadwater  line,  by 
14.5  beam,  and  her 
tonnage,    49.78 
tons. 

In  1871,  Capt. 
F.  R.   Lee,  of  the 
Royal    Artillery, 
sailed    his    ninety- 
ton  schooner  King- 
fisher to  Sydney,  via  St.  Vincent  and  the 
Cape.     This  yacht,  measuring  forty-nine 
tons  register,  was  built  in  1859  by  Inman, 
and  her  dimensions  are  75.6  feet,  by  16.7 
feet  by  9.4  feet.     She  made  St.  Vincent  in 
twelve  days  from  Plymouth,  the  Line  in 
twenty  and  the  Cape  in  forty-three.     This 
was  time  actually   at    sea,  for  she  spent 
eight  days  at  St.  Vincent. 

Schooner  and  cutter  yachts  had  thus, 
it  is  seen,  gone  out  to  Australia,  and  some 
had  returned  in  safety.  In  1848,  as  Mr. 
Dixon  Kemp  relates,  a  Penzance  lugger, 
a  fifty-footer,  had  made  a  first-class  pas- 
sage with  five  hands,  calling  at  the  Cape 
and  taking  the  mails  to  Melbourne,  actu- 
ally beating  the  regular  packets.  But  the 
attempt  to  sail  a  small  yawl  to  the  An- 
tipodes not  only  resulted  in  disaster,  but 
furnished  the  saddest  of  pages  to  yacht- 
ing annals.  In  the  winter  of  1883  a  Mr. 
J.  H.  Want,  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  pur- 
chased in  England  the  pretty  yawl  yacht 
Mignonette,  a  little  vessel  of  fifty-two  feet 
length  by  twelve  feet  beam  and  seven  feet 
depth,  built  in  1867  by  Aldous,  of  Bright- 
lingsea,  who  turned  out  in  his  day  some 
very  fast  and  sightly  yachts.  She  measured 
only  nineteen  tons  register  and  thirty-three 
yacht  measurement,  but  the  Spray,  spoken 
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of  above,  was  of  the  same  size,  and  the 
Vivid  was  smaller.  A  first-class  man, 
Thomas  Dudley,  was  in  charge  of  her.  He 
was  a  thorough  yachtsman,  and  command- 
ed in  turn  the  celebrated  Camellia,  five  tons; 
the  famous  ten-tonner  Merle,  the  twenty- 
tonner  Butterfly  and  the  eighty-ton  yawl 
Nixie.  He  had  commanded,  immediately 
previous  to  taking  charge  of  the  ill-fated 
Mignonette,  a  300-ton  steam  yacht,  the 
Myrtle,  but,  anxious  to  get  out  to  Aus- 
tralia, he  applied  for  the  post  of  skipper 
of  the  little  yawl,  and  got  it. 

The  yacht  was  to  have  sailed  from 
Southampton  on  May  16,  1884,  but  that 
very  morning  the  mate  backed  out  and 
another  had  to  be  engaged.  She  finally 
sailed  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  19th, 
the  third  hand  of  the  crew,  a  man  called 
Brooks,  having  followed  the  mate's  ex- 
ample, but  being  finally  induced  to  go  in 
the  yacht.  The  passage  to  Madeira  was 
pleasant,  the  island  being  reached  on  June 
1.  After  a  stay  of  a  few  hours  the  yacht 
proceeded  on  her  voyage  and  crossed  the 
Line  on  June  17.  By  the  end  of  the 
month  bad  weather  assailed  the  Mignon- 
ette, which  had  to  be  repeatedly  hove  to. 
The  20th  of  July  she  was  becalmed,  but 
by  midnight  a  breeze  came  up  which 
rapidly  increased  to  a  heavy  gale,  before 
which  she  ran  under  trysail  until  the  25th, 
when  the  weather  became  so  bad  and  the 
sea  so  heavy  that  Dudley  resolved  to 
heave  to.  After  some  difficulty  this  was 
done,  and,  as  the  crew  were  snugging  her 
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down,  she  was  struck  by  a  terrific  sea,, 
which  carried  away  her  bulwarks  aft 
and  burst  in  her  side,  so  that  it  was 
only  a  matter  of  minutes  before  she 
would  founder.  The  boat  was  tumbled 
over  ;  the  boy,  Parker,  told  to  pass  the 
breaker  of  fresh  water  into  it,  instead  of 
which  he  threw  it  overboard,  thinking  he 
could  pick  it  up  afterward.  Dudley  tore 
the  binnacle  from  the  deck  and  put  it  in 
the  boat,  into  which  all  hands,  four  in 
number,  now  got.  The  captain,  however, 
thought  he  could  save  his  chronometer, 
sextant  and  some  food  ;  scrambled  back 
on  board,  got  his  instruments  on  deck, 
and  threw  half  a  dozen  tins  over  the  side, 
clearing  out  just  in  time  to  avoid  being 
sucked  down  as  the  yacht  foundered.  The 
chronometer,  sextant  and  one  tin  were 
picked  up,  but  the  other  tins  and  the 
breaker  were  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

The  sufferings  of  the  four  men  in  this 
fourteen-foot  boat  were  frightful,  and  on 
the  eighteenth  day,  Dudley,  helped  by 
Stephens,  the  mate,  killed  the  boy  Parker. 
A  veil  may  well  be  drawn  over  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sad  story.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  the 
three  survivors  were  rescued  by  the  Ger- 
man bark  Moctezuma,  having  drifted  and 
sailed  1,500  miles  from  the  spot  where  the 
Mignonette  foundered.  The  bark  landed 
the  men  at  Falmouth,  in  England,  and 
Dudley  and  Stephens  were  immediately 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  murder.  The 
jury  left  it  to  the  court  to  define  the  crime, 
and  it  was  explicitly  declared  to  be  mur- 
der and  not  homicide.  The  two  men 
were  sentenced  to  death,  but  respited. 

The   disaster    which    befell   Mignonette 
was   ascribed    to    her   being   too    old    to 
stand  the  weight  of  ocean  combers. 
She  was  -seventeen    years    old, 
but  Red  Gauntlet  was  nine- 
teen, though,  of  course, 
the  enormous  dis- 
proportion   in 
size    told    in 
favor    of    the 
scho  oner, 
which,    be- 
■  sides,    was    a 
remarkably 
strongly  built 
vessel.  Of  the 
smaller  yachts 
which  made 
the    passage, 
Sp  r  a  y    w  a  s 
marquis  of  dufferin.  nearly    ten 
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years  old.  Vivid  five,  Alerte  was  only  a 
year  old.  Asteroid  was  brand  new  and 
built  under  special  survey  of  Lloyd's  ; 
Chance  was  nine  years  old,  and  built  of 
iron  :  Kingfisher  was  twelve  years  old. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ten-tonner  Mis- 
chief, when  she  performed  her  fifteen 
hundred  miles  ocean  voyage,  was  twenty- 
one  years  old. 

It  is  quite  plain  that  a  well-built,  well- 
found,  well-equipped  yacht,  whether  rigged 
as  a  cutter,  yawl  or  schooner,  can  make  the 
voyage  from  Australia  safely  and  speed- 
ily. The  larger  the  vessel  the  safer  she 
would  be,  and  for  so  long  a  passage  no 
doubt  the  schooner  rig  would  be  best. 
But  a  large  cutter  might  be  rigged  as  a 
yawl  or  a  ketch  for  the  trip,  and  shifted 
back  to  her  racing  rig  after  her  arrival  in 
New  York.  She  might  not  carry  away 
the  cup,  but  if  she  did,  American  yachts- 
men would  have  a  fine  opportunity  of 
testing  the  seaworthiness  of  the  new  type 
of  yacht.  It  is  one  thing  to  cross  the  At- 
lantic to  England  ;  it  is  another  to  trav- 
erse the  long  stretch  of  oceans  to  the  An- 
tipodes.    If  the  Australians  do  make  up 


their  minds  to  build  and  send  a  yacht  to 
race  here,  a  new  and  deeper  interest  will 
attach  to  the  big  silver  "mug"  reposing 
at  Tiffany's. 

A  fine  schooner  yacht,  but  not  a  racing 
crack,  though  she  did  occasionally  appear 
at  the  starting  buoys,  Red  Gauntlet,  went 
out  to  Victoria  in  1881  in  charge  of  Cap- 
tain Collins,  who  had  commanded  her  for 
some  years  and  who  took  her  out  for  her 
new  owner,  Mr.  Charles  G.  Millar,  of  the 
Royal  Yacht  Club  of  Victoria,  Melbourne. 
She  was  wrecked  on  August  27  of  last 
year,  ending  a  long  career  of  usefulness, 
having  been  built  at  Lymington  in  1862 
by  Inman.  She  measured  74  tons  regis- 
ter and  145  y.  m.  ;  length,  91.9  feet  • 
breadth,  19.4  feet ;  depth,  10.7  feet. 

In  1882  the  Asteroid,  schooner,  owned 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Burton,  visited  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  on  her  cruise  round  the 
world.  She  measures  76.5  feet  in  length, 
with  a  beam  of  17  feet  and  10.2  feet 
depth  ;  her  tonnage  is. 55. 63  register  and 
91  y.  m.  She  was  built  by  Hansen  & 
Sons,  of  East  Cowes,  in  1880,  and  is  now 
owned  by  Mr.  J.  Johnson  Bennett. 
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Where  the  wood  pheasant  late  was  drumming, 
With  its  brown  and  spotted  wings  ; 

Where  the  bronzed  honey  bees  are  humming — 
"Where  the  white-fringed  daisy  swings  ! 

The  jolly  bobolink  is  coming  ! 

Now  the  meadow  minstrel  sings. 


Hear  the  sweet  solo  of  the  rover — 
Chorister  of  field  and  mead — 

Upon  a  thistle  in  the  clover, 
On  the  tip-top  of  a  weed — 

Or  on  the  rushes  bending  over  ; 

Swinging  where  he  husks  the  seed. 


How  soft  and  tender  is  the  twitter 
Of  the  happy  songster  gay  ! 

How  jubilant  the  wings  that  flutter 
When  he  sings  his  roundelay  ! 

Above  the  still  and  silent  sitter 

On  her  nest  of  wool  and  hay. 


— George  W.  Bungay. 


SPORTS,    PASTIMES    AND    PLEASURES    ON  THE    CAM. 

BY    C.    TURNER. 


ATHER  the  fashion 
than  the  fact  it  has 
always  been  for  writ- 
ers to  abuse  the 
waters  of  the  classic 
Cam.  Even  the  poets, 
from  Milton  down, 
have  sung  of  it  in 
language  which  more 
often  betokens  the 
want  of  a  rhyme  than 
the  presence  of  a 
reason.  For  "sedgy" 
it  is  not  ;  "  rushy  "  it 
is  not ;  these  are  two 
characteristics  of  the 
greater  river  of  the 
Fens  —  the  Ouse  — and  not  of  the  Cam. 
True  it  is  not  the  Hudson,  and  it  is  not  a 
Devonshire  brawling  torrent.  If  it  were 
either  it  would  be  equally  unfit  for  the 
sports,  pastimes  and  pleasures  of  which 
it  is  both  the  occasion  and  the  scene.  For 
the  purposes  to  which  it  is  put  it  is  exact- 
ly fitted.  In  fact,  that  it  is  what  it  is,  and 
no  other,  is  its  principal  claim.  Had  it 
been  other  the  rowing  world  of  England 
might,  aye,  must,  have  had  a  very  differ- 
ent history.  Eight-oared  outriggers  can- 
not race  on  a  river  over  which  poets  would 
rave;  nor  could  those  who  "coach"  the 
boats,  nor  the  thousands  who  enjoy  the 
spectacle  of  them  have  done  so  if  its 
banks  went  up  and 
down  in  the  rugged 
bluffs  dear  t  o  t  h  e 
seekers  after  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  pictu- 
resqueness.  Not 
that  these  remarks 
are  intended  to  lead 
to  the  belief  that  the 
picturesque  is  absent 
from  the  Cam  —  far 
otherwise ;  for,  to 
those  who  can  see 
beauty  in  purely 
English  pastoral 
there  is  beauty  of 
a  high  order  in  the 
Cam  above  the  town. 
To  those  who  can  see 
beauty  in  such  river 
scenery    a  s   Venice 


cannot  equal,  then  in  the  mile  of  the 
river  which  is  bordered  by  ever-vary- 
ing collegiate  buildings,  bridges  and  gar- 
dens, it  is  unique  ;  while  to  those  who, 
like  the  late  Charles  Kingsley,  can  see 
beauty  in  Oriental  sunsets  and  cattle- 
covered  plains,  there  is  beauty  of  another 
sort  in  the  fen  stretches  and  patches  be- 
low the  town. 

Few  rivers,  indeed,  can  claim,  within 
six  short  miles,  the  diversity  and  the 
beauties  of  the  Cam,  from  Byron's  Pool  to 
Baitsbite  Locks.  We  shall  see  its  lower 
reaches  this  evening.  Let  us  this  morn- 
ing send  our  boat  from  Crusoe's  Island 
up  to  the  mill  at  Grantchester,  whith- 
er we  will  go  by  the  famous  road  to 
Trumpington.  By  so  doing  we  can  visit 
the  grave  of  the  late  Henry  Fawcett 
in  the  quiet  churchyard  there.  For,  blind 
though  he  was,  from  early  manhood,  no 
son  of  Cambridge  ever  took  a  greater  de- 
light in  the  Cam  than  he.  In  the  summer 
he  would,  until  the  last,  take  the  stroke  oar 
on  it,  with  "  The  Ancient  Mariners  ;"  and 
in  the  winter  he  enjoyed,  with  rare  zest, 
the  exhilaration  of  a  long  day's  skate  on 
the  Lingay  Fen,  near  which  he  now  rests 
in  peace.  The  sports  which  he  had  learnt 
on  and  near  it  in  his  youth  were  to  him  a 
godsend  in  his  affliction,  and  enabled  him 
to  feel  far  less  than  would  otherwise  have 
fallen  to  his  lot  the  burden  of  his  blind- 
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ness.  We  can  stand 
almost  under  the 
shadow  of  this  church 
and  see  the  meeting 
and  the  parting  of  the 
waters  which  are  the 
primal  sources  of  the 
Cam.  On  the  left,  out 
into  the  distance  to 
Hauxton  Mill,  the 
polled  willows  margin 
the  sparkling  stream, 
which,  rising  in  the 
chalk,  has  wandered 
from  far  beyond  the 
stately  hall  of  Audley 
End.  On  the  right 
there  come,  winding 
round  the  foot  of  the 
slope,  on  which  the 
Romans  had  their 
southernmost  Cam- 
bridge outpost,  the  dun-stained  waters 
whose  source  is  in  the  lower  green  sands 
of  Caxton.  In  the  angle  these  streams 
form  is  the  famed  fen  which  Chau- 
cer has  immortalized  in  the  "Reeve's 
Tale."  Its  more  modern  popularity  comes 
from  quite  another  cause,  for  on  it  now, 
winter  by  winter,  are  held  the  champion- 
ship meetings  of  the  English  Skating 
Association.  There  those  "  fen  tigers," 
Fish  Smart  and  his  brother,  the  two  Sees, 
the  Tebbitts,  and  many  another  born  in  the 
fen  country  and  trained  from  infancy  in 
the  pattens,  meet  and  fly  the  space,  and 
make  the  pace  which  has  carried  their 
names  wherever  the  English  language  is 
spoken.  This  fen  skating  is  a  remarkable 
example  of  the  adaptability  of  means  to 
ends.  It  is  very  peculiar  in  style,  and  yet 
the  peculiarity  is,  as  it  were,  a  mere  acci- 
dent. This  peculiarity  is  the  almost  per- 
fect straightness  of  the  stroke.  In  fen 
skaters  the  right  leg  stroke  is  succeeded 
almost  in  a  direct  line  by  the  left  leg  stroke, 
whereas  with  nearly  all  other  skaters  the 
strokes  are  a  succession  of  more  definite 
curves. 

Xow,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  great- 
er the  curve,  the  greater  the  deviation 
from  the  straight  line  and  the  greater  the 
waste  of  distance,  and  this  waste  the 
"  fen  man  "  has  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek  ;  it  is,  in 
fact,  the  creation  of  necessity  and  not  of 
science  ;  for  all  his  early  efforts  are  made 
on  the  narrow  water,  "  drainage  cuts," 
where  he  is  constrained  by  space  to  a 
straight  and  not  a  curved  thrust  ;  where, 
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indeed,  the  slightest,  or  any  but  the  slight- 
est, curve  would  stick  the  toe  of  his  skate 
into  the  turf  bank  of  the  cut,  and  what  is 
enjoined  by  the  necessity  of  his  youth 
becomes,  of  course,  the  style  of  his  after 
years,  and  gives  him  the  superiority  in 
speed  which  he  doubtless  has. 

The  united  waters  which  make  the  flood 
for  Lingay  Fen  and  its  skaters  once  fed 
the  mill,  the  scene  of  Chaucer's  now  his- 
toric story  : 

At  Trompyngton,  nat  fer  fro  Cantebrigge, 
There  goth  a  brook,  and  over  that  a  brigge  ;, 
Upon  the  which  brook  there  stant  a  melle, 
And  this  is  very  soth  that  I  you  telle, 

sang  the  Father  of  English  Poetry.  The 
mill  has  gone  and  the  waters  which  set  its 
merry  wheel  clicking  have  been  mainly 
diverted  down  the  race  to  the  newer  mill 
yonder,  and  only  in  flood  times,  or  when 
the  present  mill  is  not  going,  does  the 
Chaucer  mill  pool  whirl  as  of  old  ;  yet 
at  most  times  there  is  sufficient  water 
passing  through  its  leaky  gates  to  make 
its  waters  crisp.  Byron  in  his  under- 
graduate days  selected,  with  a  true  poet's 
eye,  this  sylvan  bathing  place,  and  it 
bears  his  name  through  all  the  country 
side. 

We  have  seen  the  waters  meet  :  a  turn 
of  the  head  sees  them  part.  The  old  mill 
channel  sweeps  round  to  the  right,  half  a 
circle,  eating  into  the  bank  of  the  high 
land  which  brings  the  woods  of  Anstey 
Hall  down  to  its  margin,  and  passing 
away  under  the  stone  arched  bridge  is 
lost  from  this  point  of  view.  To  the  left 
the  main  water  has  been  led  away  between 
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tree-planted,  artificial  banks,  straight  as 
an  arrow  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  that, 
too,  passes  out  of  view  under  the  mill. 

We  follow  this  shaded  walk  to  the  mill 
front  and  there  a  picture  of  truly  English 
rural  beauty  is  spread  ;  the  dripping  of 
the  mill  wheel,  the  soft  clinking  of  the 
mill  chain  as  it  raises  or  lowers  its  freight, 
the  tinkling  of  the  "  hopper  bell,"  telling 
the  drowsy  miller  that  the  grinding  stones 
are   hungry,  and   the   soothing   splash   of 


on  the  village  side  adds  the  variety  of 
cultivation  to  the  scents  of  nature.  Bow- 
ered  in  creepers,  the  dark-red  tints  of  the 
old  vicarage  peep  through  the  openings  in 
the  chestnuts  which  hem  in  and  narrow 
the  pool  and  overhang  its  waters  with 
their  shadow.  The  waters  of  the  older 
mill,  after  circling  round  the  meadow 
skirted  by  the  lovely  timber  of  the  woods 
of  "The  Halls  of  the  Campbells,"  fall  in- 
to the  mill  pool  as  it  narrows  and  slides 


A  STERN    CHASE    IS   A   LONG   CHASE. 

From  The  Willows  to  Charon's  Ferry. 


the  water  as  it  takes  its  deep  plunge  into 
the  pool  below,  are  all  the  sounds  which 
break  the  silence.  It  has  been  more  than 
once  claimed  that  this  is  the  scene  of  Ten- 
nyson's charming  poem,  "  The  Miller's 
Daughter,"  and  it  is  not  unlikely,  for 
the  poem  was  published  before  1830. 
Tennyson  was  then  but  a  recent  under- 
graduate and  must,  many  a  time  and  oft, 
have  passed  or  paused  here. 

The  miller,  in  his  recital  to  his  wife,  re- 
minds her  of  the  time  when 

from  the  bridge  I  lean'd  to  hear 

The  mill  dam  rushing  down  with  noise, 

And  see  the  minnows  everywhere, 
In  crystal  eddies,  glance  and  poise  ; 

and  of 

The  tall  flag  flowers  when  they  sprung, 
Below  the  range  of  stepping  stones  ; 

Or,  those  three  chestnuts  near,  that  hung, 
In  masses  thick,  with  milky  cones  ; 

and  these  are  incidents  following  very 
closely  the  scene  before  us.  The  air  is 
full  of  the  sweet  scent  of  a  midsummer 
morning,  to   which  the  "cottage  garden" 


away  through  the  flickering  light,  and 
beyond  and  far  away  are  the  browsing 
cattle  of  Farmer  Bland,  fattening  in  the 
knee-deep  pastures.  We  will  go  on  board 
and  drop  down  with  the  stream,  under 
the  chestnuts,  and  at  the  foot  of  Ball's 
Grove  we  shall  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
far  -  famed,  ivy  -  mantled  Grantchester 
Church,  and  the  dormered  ridges  of  its 
neighbor — the  Manor  House.  Every  bend 
— and  they  are  many — opens  new  scenes 
and  new  characteristics.  It  is  a  fair  but 
treacherous  river  hereabouts,  overhung 
by  the  willow,  the  sloe  bush  and  the 
blackthorn.  In  one  place  so  shallow  as 
to  preclude  passage,  yet,  within  a  few 
feet,  its  deep  undercut  banks  and  suck- 
ing currents  have  a  chilling  and  fatal 
look  ;  very  seductive  are  its  shady  cor- 
ners, where,  beneath  the  blooming  wild 
rose,  the  student,  moored  in  his  skiff  and 
drinking  in  the  fragrance  of  the  new- 
mown  hay,  forgets,  in  the  pleasure  of 
some  lighter  reading,  the  terrors  and  the 
strain  of  the  coming    "Tripos."     "Para- 
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dise,"  from  time  out  of  mind,  in  the  old 
records  and  monastic  charters,  has  this 
stretch  of  the  river  been  called,  and  truly 
a  painter's. paradise  it  has  been  found  by 
those  who  know  it  well  and  have  limned 
it  faithfully.  It  was  a  happy  thought 
which  selected  a  perfectly  safe  reach  of 
this  winding  stream  as  the  "  Undergradu- 
ates' bathing  place  ;  "  and  none  who  make 


the  morning  walk  or  return  with  the  even- 
ing sun  sinking  behind  Madingley  Mill, 
and  burying  in  violet  shade  the  valley  be- 
low, can  ever  regret  the  distance  which 
its  selection  and  seclusion  necessitate. 

At  the  Bishops,  or  the  King's  Mill,  we 
haul  our  boat  over  the  bank  and  are  at 
once  within  the  enchanted  region  of  Cam- 
bridge's riparian  colleges.     A  few  strokes 


Byron's   Pool. 

At  Trompyngton,  nat  fer  fro  Cantebrigge, 
There  goth  a  brook  and  over  that  a  brig-gfe. 


-Chaucer's  "  Reeve's  Tale.' 
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take  us  out  of  the  glittering  mill  stream 
into  the  gloom  which  the  deep-colored 
walls  of  Queens,  coming  prone  down  into 
the  water,  create,  relieved  only  by  the 
flash  of  light  which  the  bowling  green 
garden  lets  fall  across  the  shadowed 
waters  ;  but  with  the  next  bridge — Kings 
— comes  a  flood  of  sunshine  and  a  feast  of 
architectural  glory.  We  drop  our  oars 
and  float  toward  the  ivy-covered  bridge  of 
Clare,  and  the  world-famed  Royal  Chapel, 
raised  by  three  kings,  comes  slowly  into 
view  and  disappears.  Henry  VI.,  of  pious 
memory,  began  what  the  seventh  and 
eighth  of  that  name  finished,  and  left  for 
humanity  an  enduring  record  of  the  ages 
in  which  they  lived.  Architectural  inven- 
tiveness died  in  the  expiring  effort  which 
produced  the  fantail  roof  of  this  grand 
chapel  ;  yet — 

They  dreamt  not  of  a  perishable  home 
Who  thus  could  build. 

Clare,  with  its  creeper-covered  walls, 
gives  place  to  Trinity,  its  lime  avenue  and 
its  library  ;  Trinity  to  St.  John's,  its  wil- 
derness and  Bridge  of  Sighs  ;  St.  John's 
to  terraced  Magdalen,  before  this  pano- 
rama of  scholastic  institutions  is  fully  un- 
wound, and  we  are  in  the  reaches  given 
up  to  the  oarsman. 

Below  Magdalen  we  are  at  once  in  the 
"  drill  track,"  in  the  chosen  home  of  the 
"  tubbers  " — that  initial  stage  of  the  row- 
er's career,  when  "  crabs "  abound  and 
space  is  the  chief  element.  The  domi- 
ciles of  the  Undergraduates'  Club  and  of 
much  of  their  life  now  cluster  thick. 
Here  they  discard  all  conventionality  of 
dress  and  disport  themselves  in  the  small- 
est quantity  of  cloth- 
ing the  law  permits  ; 
and,  of  a  truth,  it 
must  be  admitted 
that  some  of  them 
follow  very  "  classi- 
cal models  "  indeed. 
Howeve r,  it  is  a 
grand  and  inspirit- 
ing sight,  passing 
boat  house  after 
boat  house,  yard 
after  yard,  full  of 
the  budding  man- 
hood of  the  nation  ; 
not  like  the  Romans 
of  old,  frittering 
themselves  away  in 
the  luxurious  debili- 
tation of  the  loung- 
ing bath,  or,  like  the 


cafe-haunting  Continental,  dawdling  exist- 
ence away  in  a  smoke-laden  atmosphere. 
Here,  hard  as  iron,  temperate  as  anchorites, 
strong  as  Anaks,  these  muscular  Christians 
keep  alive  the  old  "sea  viking's"  love  of 
the  water,  and  develop  into  such  men  as 
few  places  in  the  world  can  show.  Well 
may  Wellington  have  said  that  "  Waterloo 
was  won  on  the  playgrounds  of  Eton," 
for  the  hardihood,  the  discipline,  and  the 
pluck  developed  in  the  English  university 
sports  of  the  undergraduates'  career  make 
them  fit  to  go  anywhere  and  do  anything. 
The  names  we  are  passing,  "  Logan's," 
"Searle's,"  "Winter's,"  "Foster's,"  "Trin- 
ity" "Trinity  Hall,"  "  Caius,"  "Jesus," 
and  "  the  Goldie  House "  will  make  an 
echo  in  minds  spread  the  world  over, 
for,  although  the  name  "  English  Uni- 
versities "  is  used,  it  should  rather  be 
"the  Universities  in  England,"  so  cosmo- 
politan have  they  become.  From  the 
United  States  of  America,  from  Canada, 
from  far  Australasia,  from  Africa,  from 
India  and  Japan  contingents  come,  and 
there  are  very  few  parts  of  the  civil- 
ized world  which  cannot  gather  together 
a  representative  number  in  the  two  an- 
cient places  of  learning,  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. 

We  will  away  below  these  busy  yards, 
and  leisurely  pull  down  by  Charon's  Ferry 
and  through  the  Long  Reach,  to  where 
we  can  safely  moor  in  the  neutral  waters 
off  the  Fen  Ditton  Rectory  grounds  or 
of  comely  Mrs.  Morley.  From  this  fa- 
vorite spot  we  can  watch  the  gathering 
scene  this  summer's  evening — this  typical 
June  day.     As    yet  it  has  not   been    too 
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PARADISE. 

"  Beneath  the  blossoming  wild  rose  the  student  moors  his  skiff." 


hot,  for  great  white  clouds  have  sailed 
lazily  through  the  otherwise  bluest  of 
skies  and  have  tempered  the  day  ;  but, 
as  the  sun  goes  down,  there  is  less  and 
less  wind,  and  as  he  sinks  gradually  into 
the  haze  of  Chesterton  Moor  he  develops 
sufficient  heat  and  power  to  bring  into 
request  the  many-fashioned  and  many- 
colored  sunshades  of  every  hue  the  subtle 


artists  of  Japan  can  devise.  Early  as  we 
are  there  are  indications  enough  that 

England  is  gathering  there  her  beauty 

And  her  chivalry, 

for  to-night  is  to  begin  the  five  nights' 
battle  of  the  gods  for  that  proudest 
of  positions,  "  the  head  of  the  river." 
Above  us  is  the  flat  pasture  of  the  Dit- 
ton  fields,  and   far  away,  to  the  railway 
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bridge,  in  a  straight  line  for  nearly  a  mile, 
it  will  be  occupied  in  places  scores  deep 
by  sightseers.  On  the  opposite  towing 
path  will  be  the  partisans  of  the  crews. 
What  a  galaxy  of  color  is  gathering  ! 
Boats  of  every  age  and  variety  ;  boats 
upon  which  the  varnish  is  yet  scarce  dry 
glint  in  the  sun  and  are  jostled  by  quaint 
old  tubs,  whose  appearance  is  limited  to 
this  one  week  in  the  year  ;  and,  as  be  the 
boats,  so  be  the  people.  The  fathers  of 
the  oarsmen  of  to-day  are  here  fighting 
in  fancy  their  own  battles  of  thirty  years 
ago,  "  When  our  boat,  sir,  made  five 
bumps  in  five  nights,  sir  !  "  The  moth- 
er, too,  whose  anxiety  when  absent  is 
often  aroused,  is  here  herself  to  see  her 
darling  in  the  scenes  he  has  so  often 
excitedly  painted  at  home.     Here  be  the 


CLARE    BRIDGE. 

sisters,  too  ;  while  as  for  the  "  cousins  " 
— well !  well !  Cambridge  in  the  May 
term  has  ever  been  a  famous  place  for 
cousins,  and  youth  is  but  youth.  As  one 
of  its  lighter  (poets  was  it  not  Thacke- 
ray ?)  once  asked  in  relation  to  these  May 
term  festivities  : 

Had  you  ever  a  cousin,   Tom  ? 

Did  that  cousin  happen  to  sing? 
Sisters  we've  all  by  the  dozen,   Tom 

But  a  cousin's  a  different  thing. 

By  degrees  the  character  of  the  arrivals 
changes.  The  family  boat,  stern  well 
down  with  the  weight  of  maternal  graces, 
gives  way  to  patchwork  crews  culled  from 
the  various  cricket  clubs  who,  though  them- 
selves not  rowing  men,  cannot  resist  the 
esprit  de  corps  which  claims  their  presence 
to  see  their  boat.     Then  follow  the  more 


legitimate  crews  ;  crews  of  the  second 
division  in  inrigged  eights,  of  sturdy 
build,  glorying  in  the  euphonious  des- 
ignation of  "  The  Sloggers."  All  these 
pour  out  their  inmates  into  the  motley 
multitude  on  the  towing  path.  On  go 
their  "  blazers  ;  "  vermilion,  green,  black, 
pink,  blues,  all  the  shades  on  the  palette  ; 
stripes,  bars,  mingling  and  moving,  make 
up  the  brilliant  whole.  But  what  comes 
here  ?  "  Well  rowed,  Queens  !  "  answers 
the  question  and  marks  the  paddling 
down  of  the  last  boat  in  this  division  on 
its  way  to  take  up  its  position  in  the 
shady  first  post  reach  half  a  mile  below 
us.  And  now,  in  quick  succession,  eight 
after  eight  passes ;  as  yet  in  full  dress, 
with  regular  swing  and  gravity,  until  the 
twenty-five  boats  or  more,  forming  the 
first  or  racing  division, 
have  gone  by,  the  "  head 
of  the  river  "  of  last 
year  passing  last,  with  a 
hearty  cheer  from  all. 
Will  it  repass  us  first  ? 
That  is  the  crucial  ques- 
tion. That  is  what  is 
to  be  solved  to-night 
and  the  next  four  nights, 
and  if  a  kingdom  were 
at  stake  it  could  not 
have  been  more  keenly 
canvassed  in  the  past 
few  weeks. 

Doubtless    the    first 
boat    has  the     advan- 
tage of  place  ;    for  one 
thing,  it  has  free  water, 
while    its    follower   has 
its    wash  ;  then,   again, 
before  it  can  be  dis- 
possessed the  boat  which  starts  next  it 
must    not  only    be  faster,  but    so    much 
faster  as  to  gain  the  space  which,  at  the 
start,  divides  them,  and  sufficiently  skill- 
fully steered  to  touch  the  first  boat. 

Round  Grassy  Corner  and  out  of  sight 
the  materials  for  solving  the  problem 
have  gone,  and  with  them  the  thousands 
of  partisans  who  will  start  back  with 
them  in  the  reaches  below.  The  min- 
utes, of  suppressed  excitement  and  ex- 
pectation, seem  stretched  out  to  five 
times  their  normal  length,  when  sud- 
denly the  well-known  "boom"  of  the 
first  gun  comes  up  the  river,  and  a  quiver 
of  settling  into  place  passes  through  all 
the  crowd  ;  fastenings  are  made  faster, 
the  ferries  are  warned  off  their  line  of 
transit  ;  the  stragglers  on  the  other  side, 
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who  fear  their  wind  might  not  last  out  a 
start  lower  down  the  river,  fix  themselves 
at  the  bend,  which  will  give  them  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  bow  oars  as  the  boat 
rounds  the  corner  farthest  in  view  ;  and 
then  the  second  gun  !  But  as  yet  it  is  not 
business ;  the  third  gun  is  the  starting 
gun.  Its  sound  has  scarcely  reached  our 
ears  before  it  is  covered  by  the  distant 
shouting  roar  of  human  voices.  Far 
away,  across  two  bends  of  the  river,  the 
rushing  crowd  is  seen,  in  two  huge  masses, 
by  the  first  and  second  boat,  and  in  small- 
er masses  by  the  remainder  ;  and  long  be- 
fore we  can  see  a  sign  of  the  boats  comes 
this  whirlwind  of  color  and  dust  flashing 
through  the  trees.  Nearer  and  nearer 
they  come ;  the  frenzy  spreads.  The 
foremost  are  running  with  inverted  heads, 
to  catch  fitful  glimpses  of  the  fast  ap 
proaching  crews,  while 
countless  voices  which 
their  respective  crews 
excitement,     the    brayin 


far  above  the 
are  urging  on 
with  breathless 
f    trumpet,     the 


booming  fog  horn,  the  clapper  and  the 
bell  unite  to  signal  to  the  struggling  oars- 
men their  relative  positions  and  distances. 
Lower  and  lower 
crouch  all  the  sight- 
seers on  the  water, 
craning  to  catch,  round 
the  once  fatal  Grassy, 
the  first  glimpse  of  the 
outer  oars  ;  for  at  this 
bend  the  boat  will  be 
hidden  for  two  or 
three  strokes  while  yet 
the  oars  can  be  seen. 
Yes  !  she  holds  her 
own  as  yet.  Full  into 
view  bursts  the  whole 
scene.  Flash  !  flash  ! 
flash!  come  the  strokes 
which  swiftly  swing 
her  round  that  fateful 
corner.  Up  goes  the 
helm  ;  up  goes  the 
answering  water,  wash- 
ing across  the  second 
boat's  bows.  There  is  still  a  space  of  day- 
light between  the  helm  of  the  first  and 
the  prow  of  the  second  ;  but  the  practiced 
eye  sees  at  once  that  it  is  a  space  which 
has  been  lessened  since  the  start.  Quick 
and  straight  the  coxswain  shoots  her 
across  for  the  Plough  Corner.  Well  he 
knows  that  that  is  the  place  he  must 
fight  his  enemy  with  all  the  skill  which 
tact  and  practice  have  given  him,  and 
well    his   pursuers  know  the   momentary 


advantage  this  crooked  water  gives  them. 
Are  they  near  enough  to  take  that  mo- 
mentary advantage  and  shoot  for  the  stern 
end  as  it  exposes  itself,  partly  broadside, 
on  rounding  the  Plough  Corner  ?  If  they 
do,  and  miss  it,  they  will  pay  the  penalty 
in  a  stern  chase  in  the  Long  Reach,  and  a 
stern  chase,  as  the  old  sea  proverb  says, 
is  a  long  chase.  Yes,  valiantly  it  is  to  be 
attempted  !  AVith  all  their  might,  with 
all  their  heart  and  with  all  their  skill, 
wrought  to  the  highest  point  by  the  mad 
enthusiasm  of  their  partisans,  the  battle 
royal  is  fought.  But  it  is  not  to  be  to- 
night, at  least  not  to-night  is  it  to  be  here, 
in  the  very  amphitheatre  under  the  very 
eyes  of  the  lady  spectators,  that  the  vic- 
tory is  to  be  won.  Inch  by  inch  the 
space  is  lessened  ;  but  the  first  boat  has 
just  skimmed  round,  and  the  effort  to 
catch  her  at  this  particular  point  has 
put  the  second  boat  slightly  out  of  her 
course.  The  shot  was  worth  the  trial, 
but  it  will  cost  them  dear  to-night  to 
make  up  even  this  little  detour  ;  and  so 
they  settle  down  resolutely  to  the  longer 
swing  and  slightly  slower  stroke  needed 


THE   OLD   BRIDGE,   ST.   JOHN  S. 

for  a  sustained  effort.  Yard  by  yard, 
inch  by  inch,  they  fight  the  fight  the 
Long  Reach  through.  Up  by  the  Wil- 
lows, under  the  railway  bridge,  nearer 
and  nearer  they  haul.  Will  they  now 
be  able  to  cover  that  diminishing  space 
between  them  before  the  post  is  reached  ? 
Charon's  Ferry  is  repassed,  and  even  at 
the  Pike  and  Eel  it  is  still  in  doubt,  for 
these  are  well-matched  crews.  In  the 
first   boat    are   men    hardened    by    three 
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years  of  this  fight — men  who  have  car- 
ried their  "  blue  "  through  victory  and  de- 
feat with  the  sister  university.  They  need 
all  their  strength  and  all  their  skill  to- 
night, for  they  are  harder  pushed  than 
they  have  been  for  many  a  day.  Up  to 
the  last  three  strokes 
victory  has  hung  in 
the  balance.  But, 
no  !  the  post  is 
passed  to-night.  To- 
night they  have  es- 
caped. They  must 
look  well  to  it  to- 
morrow. This  crew, 
which  so  nearly  had 
them  in  the  throes, 
is  not  to  be  shaken 
off  lightly.  It  will 
take  all  the  strength, 
all  the  old  cunning 
and  all  the  advan- 
tage of  position  to 
keep  clear  of  the 
bulldog  pertinacity 
which  followed,  up 
to  the  last  stroke, 
the  champions  of  so 

many  years.  And  so  boat  after  boat  finds 
itself  chased  or  bumped  according  to  its 
merits  until  the  tournay  is  over  for  this 
glorious  evening,  to  be  renewed,  night  by 
night,  for  five  nights  this  year,  and  year 
by  year,  never  to  grow  old,  the  ranks 
being  ever  refilled  by  the  hopes,  the 
muscle  and  the  pluck  of  the  best  of   the 


youth  and  the  younger  manhood  of  the 
world. 

We  pass  the  perils  of  the  return  jour- 
ney, the  jostling,  the  splashing,  the  good- 
natured  boisterousness  of  exuberant  spir- 
its ;  and  thank  God  that  the  Cam  has  not 
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inspired  the  youth  of  the  nation,  those 
"  trustees  of  posterity,"  with  maudlin  sen- 
timentality, but  has  enabled  them  to  de- 
vote themselves  earnestly  to  the  disci- 
pline, the  sacrifice,  the  self  control  and 
the  hard  work  necessary  for  this  health- 
ful competition  in  the  noblest  of  outdoor 
exercises. 


THE    SCARLET    PIMPERNEL. 

O  have  you  seen  the  scarlet  pimpernel, 

The  wild,  sea-flavored  blossom  of  the  strand, 

The  token  flower,  the  pledge  of  sea  and  land, 

And  have  you  learned  to  heed  its  secret  spell  ? 

Aurora's  friend,  it  loves  the  morning  well, 

And  you  shall  find  it  open  to  your  hand 

The  sunny  morning  through — but  understand, 

A  storm  cloud  will  close  it  closer  than  a  shell. 

Love  is  the  pimpernel  :  then  do  not  wait ; 

Go  in  the  morning,  faithful  to  the  hour, 

Go  when  thy  lady  keeps  her  matin  state  ; 

Her  heart  is  coy  and  closes  like  a  flower. 

Go  in  the  sunlight,  haste  and  claim  love's  boon, 

Nor  tempt  the  changing  skies  and  afternoon. 

Ida  Whipple  Benham. 


THE    CARE    OF    DOGS. 


BY    D.    BOULTON    HERRALD. 


N  intending  dog  owner  should 
carefully  consider,  before 
making  his  initial  pur- 
chase, what  one  of  the 
many  breeds  of  dogs 
would  best  be  suited  to 
his  needs.  If  he  is  not 
a  sportsman  —  unless  he 
has  already  taken  a  fancy 
to  some  breed  in  particu- 
lar— he  should  be  guided 
in  making  a  choice  by  his 
home  surroundings.  A  St.  Bernard  takes 
up  a  deal  of  room,  costs  a  fair  price  to 
buy  in  the  first  instance,  and  is  an  ex- 
pensive dog  to  feed ;  but  then  he  is  a 
most  imposing  creature  to  have  about 
one's  house.  A  terrier  is  handsome,  live- 
ly, useful  and  affectionate,  but  cannot,  of 
course,  be  compared  with  the  majestic  St. 
Bernard  as  an  ornamental  appendage  to 
the  household.  In  non-sporting  dogs  the 
owner's  personal  taste  is  all  that  has  to 
be  considered. 

The  sportsman  about  to  make  his  first 
venture  in  dog  flesh  should  select  the 
variety  which  would  seem  to  be  the  one 
best  adapted  to  the  shooting  or  hunting 
grounds  that  he  frequents.  One  thing 
to  be  remembered  is  that  he  cannot  ex- 
pect to  find  a  dog  that  will  point  a 
grouse  or  a  quail,  retrieve  from  land  and 
water,  "run"  a  fox  or  a  hare  and  "tree" 
a  squirrel.  The  writer  has  actually  been 
on  several  occasions  asked  whether  a 
member  of  his  favorite  breed  would  pos- 
sess all  of  these  varied  accomplishments. 
Though  "all  men  are  (not)  fools,"  some 
men  are  decidedly  foolish. 

I  would  particularly  impress  upon  the 
novice  the  advisability  of  his  acquiring  a 
thoroughbred,  whatever  the  variety,  in  the 
first  instance.  Too  many  are  led  away 
by  the  promise  of  a  pup  out  of  Smith's 
Juno  (pedigree  and  breed  unknown).  She, 
perchance,  is  a  good-looking  beast,  and 
having  been  bred  to  Jones'  Jack  (whose 
antecedents  also  are  an  unknown  quan- 
tity), he  reasons  that  the  pups  should  be 
"pretty  good." 

In  due  course  they  appear  upon  the 
scene,  and,  of  course,  are  pretty  (nearly 
all  puppies  are  in  a  way),  and  the  happy 
recipient  carries   the    little    lump    of    fat 


and  fur  home  with  jubilation.  He  rears 
it  with  care  and  grows  to  love  it  ;  but  to 
his  horror  it  becomes  more  hideous  every 
day,  and  the  dog  hangs  about  the  house, 
a  constant  source  of  chagrin  to  its  owner. 
Only  he  can  tell  how  often  the  question 
is  asked  him  : 

"  What  do  you  call  that  thing  ?  Where 
in  the  name  of  wonder  did  you  pick  up 
such  a  monstrosity  ?  " 

And  he  apologetically  replies  : 

"  Oh  !  I  got  Jack  as  a  pup  and  he  was 
pretty  then.  We've  got  so  fond  of  him 
that  I  couldn't  bring  myself  to  part  with 
him,  though  he  is  so  ugly." 

It  is  wonderful  the  variety  of  breeds  the 
owner  of  such  an  animal  will  create  by 
which  to  nominate  his  nondescript.  A 
friend  of  the  writer  who  owned  a  large 
and  handsome  mongrel,  which  he  styled 
an  "Austrian  wolfhound,"  was  heard  to 
neatly  get  out  of  a  trap  into  which  his 
mendacity  had  led  him.  A  lady  one  day 
asked  :  "  Mr.  So-and-so,  what  breed  of 
dog  does  yours  belong  to?"  And  he, 
as  was  his  custom,  claimed  the  Austrian 
hound  for  its  relation.  The  fair  interro- 
gator happened  to  have  traveled  in  Aus- 
tria, and  in  the  course  of  her  wanderings 
had  come  upon  a  breed  so  styled  ;  there- 
fore my  friend's  horror  may  be  better  im- 
agined than  described  when  she  said  that 
Drive  did  not  at  all  resemble  the  wolf- 
hounds she  had  seen  in  Austria.  "  Ah  !  " 
he  replied,  in  a  moment  of  inspiration, 
"  probably  not,  for  Drive  comes  from  the 
Grand  Duke's  own  particular  breed !  " 

Now,  if  a  small  outlay  had  been  made 
in  the  first  instance,  all  this  would  have 
been  unnecessary.  A  thoroughbred  could 
have  been  acquired  and  brought  up  with- 
out its  causing  any  more  trouble  than 
the  cur.  As  he  grew  up  the  dog  would 
be  an  object  for  pride  as  he  followed  at 
your  heels  or  lay  upon  the  hearth  rug. 
A  most  pleasurable  sensation  passes  over 
a  man  when  he  hears  the  passers-by  re- 
mark upon  the  beauty  of  his  canine 
friend. 

Then  it  should  be  remembered  that 
there  is  more  or  less  profit  to  be  derived 
from  the  ownership  of  a  thoroughbred. 
If  of  the  feminine  gender,  she  can  be 
bred   to  a  dog   of   her   variety   and   the 
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progeny  sold.  If  a  dog,  his  services  are 
sure  to  be  in  requisition  to  a  greater  or 
a  lesser  extent  as  his  individual  merits 
warrant,  and  thus  your  outlay  will  be 
recouped. 

It  is  well,  in  buying,  to  deal  with  rep- 
utable and  leading  kennels,  for  not  only 
is  the  stock  likely  to  turn  out  better  ;  but 
for  the  sake  of  their  name  and  reputation 
they  cannot  afford,  even  if  so  inclined,  to 
treat  you  unfairly. 

If  you  are  buying  by  letter  in  a  place 
where  you  have  no  friend  or  acquaintance 
well  up  in  doggy  lore  to  select  for  you,  it 
is  best  to  trust  to  the  vendor.  If  an  hon- 
est man,  he  will  deal  fairly  by  you  ;  if 
otherwise,  why,  he  would  cheat  you  in 
any  case. 

It  is  an  altogether  too  prevalent  idea 
that  "  dog  fanciers "  are  dishonest  as  a 
class.  No  more  fallacious  notion  ever 
existed.  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
dog  owners  and  breeders  are  men  in  af- 
fluent circumstances  and  of  position  in 
their  communities,  and  few  depend  in  any 
way  upon  the  earnings  of  their  kennel. 
Dogs  are  their  hobby,  and  they  sell  the 
surplus  stock  merely  to  ''help  out"  on 
the  heavy  expenses  entailed  by  the  main- 
tenance of  a  kennel  of  high-class  prize 
winners. 

If  at  the  year's  end  the  book  shows  a 
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balance  in  their  favor  they  are  agreeably 
surprised  ;  but  they  know  only  too  well 
that  the  chances  are  the  standing  will  be 
reversed  when  next  a  balance  is  struck. 
Some  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
make  handsome  sums  out  of  their  dogs, 
notably  the  Memphis  and  Avent  Kennel, 
which  cleared  $10,000  in  1888  ;  but  few, 
indeed,  are  fortunate  as  they. 

As  a  majority  make  their  first  venture 
by  acquiring,  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  a 
puppy,  we  will  begin  by  describing  how 
the  youngster  should  be  housed  and  fed. 

The  pup  will  probably  be  taken  from  its 
dam  when  in  the  neighborhood  of  two 
months  old.  In  selecting,  pick  out  (if  you 
can  examine  the  litter  personally)  a  lively, 
healthy-looking  one,  with  plenty  of  fat 
on  its  ribs.  Before  removing  it  convince 
yourself  by  ocular  proof  that  it  can  feed 
itself.  Ask  for  a  saucer  of  milk  and  crum- 
bled bread  and  place  it  before  the  puppy. 
If  he  attacks  the  food  at  once,  well  and 
good  ;  if  not,  force  his  nose  into  the  mess. 
He  will  lick  the  moisture  from  off  it,  and 
probably,  finding  it  to  be  to  his  liking, 
will  sample  again,  in  which  case  you  can 
safely  remove  him  from  the  maternal  nest. 

I  would  not,  unless  under  exceptional 
circumstances,  advise  anyone  to  attempt 
bringing  up  a  puppy  by  hand  before  it 
can  feed  itself.      Except  where  it  is  one 
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of  the  last  of  an  old  and  valued  strain,  or 
for  equally  cogent  reasons,  le  jeux  ne  vaut 
pas  la  chandelle. 

You  will  ere  this  have  prepared  a  place 
for  the  little  waif.  Supposing  you  have 
an  abundance  of  space  at  your  disposal, 
prepare  a  snug  bed,  placed  well  out  of  the 
way  of  draughts,  in  a  room  where  he  will 
be  secure.  Any  holes  there  may  be  should 
be  carefully  closed. 

An  ordinary  box  of  deal,  proportioned 
in  size  to  its  inmate,  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bed.  Tack  several  layers  of 
thick  wrapping  paper  round  about  it  on 
the  outside,  and  at  the  "door"  nail  a  strip 
of  wood  three  inches  high  to  prevent  the 
straw  from  spreading  over  the  floor.  In 
summer  time  this  will  be  a  sufficient  pro- 
tection, but  in  winter  a  strip  of  carpet 
should  be  hung  over  the  opening,  a  stick 
of  wood  being  tacked  to  its  undermost 
edge  to  make  it  hang  evenly. 

Should  the  space  at  your  command  be 
limited  in  extent,  and  in  the  event  of  your 
desiring  to  keep  the  puppy  in  the  house, 
a  contrivance  such  as  that  illustrated  in 
Figure  i  will  answer  every  requirement. 
It  is  well  to  have  two  trays  for  the  sleep- 
ing place  made,  so  that  one  may  always 
be  airing.  A  tin  tray,  made  to  fit  into 
the  bottom  of  the  yard,  will  be  found  a 
great  convenience.  Fine  wood  ashes  or, 
in  default  of  that,  dry,  sandy  earth,  coal 
ashes  or  sawdust  should  always  be  thickly 
strewn  over  the  floor  of  the  "  yard."  This 
kennel  and  yard  can  be  made  by  oneself 
at  a  small  outlay,  or  a  carpenter  can  get 
it  up  to  look  really  pretty  and  ornament- 
al, though  necessarily  at  a  larger  cost. 

The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  in 
seeing  that  everything  is  kept  scrupu- 
lously clean.  The  straw  of  the  bed  should 
be  renewed  at  frequent  intervals,  and,  for 
choice,  should  be  composed  of  pine  shav- 
ings, or,  failing  that,  of  oaten  straw. 

Wheat  and  barley  straw  I  do  not  like, 
for  they  do  not  make  so  soft  a  bed  as  the 
other,  and  their  hard,  spear-shaped  heads 
are  dangerous.  I  have  known  several  in- 
stances of  their  having  worked  into  the 
ears  of  dogs,  whence  they  were  only  ex- 
tracted with  much  difficulty  and  at  the 
expense  of  terrible  suffering  to  the  unfor- 
tunate animal.  Coarse  sawdust  may  also 
inflict  serious  injury  by  getting  into  the 
eyes  and  the  ears,  therefore  it  is  objec- 
tionable. 

Having  housed  our  puppy,  he  must  now 
be  fed.  In  this  connection  it  should 
always  be  borne   in  mind  that  soft  food 


must  never  be  left  within  his  reach  after 
he  has  eaten  his  fill,  for  it  will  turn  cold 
and  sour,  and,  therefore,  would  be  injuri- 
ous. The  food  must  always  be  fresh  and 
clean  and  the  feeding  dishes  well  scoured 
and  cleaned  each  time  after  being  used. 

Milk  will  be  the  staple  diet  at  first. 
This  should  be  boiled  and  allowed  to 
cool  before  using.  The  process  of  boiling 
destroys  what  germs  of  animalculse  there 
may  be  contained  in  the  milk,  which 
would  engender  loathsome  parasites  in 
the  puppy. 

The  nursling  should  be  fed  five  to 
seven  times  daily.  For  the  first  meal 
give  porridge  and  milk,  taking  care  to 
mix  the  two  well  together,  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  sugar.  Next,  bread  and  milk, 
also  sweetened,  then  Spratt's  patent  meat 
fibrine  dog  biscuits  (with  beetroot),  thor- 
oughly soaked  and  covered  with  good, 
rich  meat  gravy.  Feed  him  a  piece  of 
Spratt's  biscuit  hard  from  time  to  time 
throughout  the  day.  The  ast  thing  at 
night  give  him1  some  strong  gruel,  sweet- 
ened, and  a  Spratt's  biscuit.  In  justice 
to  the  patentees,  I  may  say  here  that,  in 
my  opinion,  this  biscuit  is  the  best  food  a 
dog  can  be  fed  upon. 

The  water  should  be  changed  constant- 
ly, and  the  drinking  vessel  kept  scrupu- 
lously clean.  A  water  dish  made  as  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  2  will  be  found  most  satis- 
factory, for  it  cannot  be  overset.  Any 
tinsmith  can  make  it,  as  all  he  has  to  do 
is  to  cut  the  bottom  out  of  a  tin  basin, 
finish  off  the  ragged  edge  left  thereby, 
and  put  a  bottom  to  what  was  formerly 
the  top. 

Many  people  have  an  idea  that  keeping 
a  stick  of  brimstone  in  the  dish  purifies  it, 
but  this  is  not  the  case,  as  it  will  not  im- 
pregnate the  water.  However,  it  can  do 
no  harm. 

After  being  brought  home  at  first,  the 
pup  should  be  dosed  for  worms,  for  it  is 
many  chances  that  he  has  a  few  at  least. 
Areca  nut  is  an  efficacious  remedy,  as  also 
is  Santonine.  These  should  be  given  on 
an  empty  stomach  in  the  morning,  and 
three  to  four  hours  later  a  heavy  dose  of 
castor  oil  should  be  administered  to  eject 
the  dead  parasites.  On  the  day  but  one 
following  this  dose  should  be  repeated. 
In  my  opinion,  however,  the  best  remedy 
for  worms  is  Glover's  worm  mixture.  It 
is  not  only  a  certain  destructive,  but,  as 
an  additional  advantage,  a  dose  of  the 
mixture  need  not  be  supplemented  by 
one  of  the  evil-smelling,  sticky  castor  oil. 
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A  close  lookout  for  worms  should  al- 
ways be  kept  by  examining  the  excre- 
ment. A  harsh,  staring  coat,  raven- 
ous and  unhealthy  appetite,  accompan- 
ied by  a  distended  stomach,  is  an  in- 
dex of  the  presence  of  these  loathsome 
pests. 

The  puppy  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be 
tormented  with  vermin,  and  as  it  is  scarce- 
lv  safe  to  wash  him  before  he  has  attained 


the  age  of  at  least  three  months,  the  coat 
should  be  thickly  sprinkled  with  Persian 
insect  powder. 

It  is  my  custom  at  frequent  intervals 
to  feed  puppies  with  finely  chopped  raw 
beef,  and  to  give  them  at  least  every 
other  day  a  meal  of  meat  boiled  to  shreds 
intermixed  with  crumbled  bread  or  oat- 
meal, the  whole  moistened  with  the  soup 
in  which  the  meat  was  boiled. 


To  be  continued 
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Figure  No.  1.  Design  for  Puppy  Kennel. — A.  Sliding  bottom  of  kennel.  D.  Back 
made  sufficiently  deep  to  allow  bedding  to  pass  through  and  to  overlap  to  prevent 
draught.     B.  Tin  tray  fitting  into  floor  of  yard.     C.  Wire  netting  around  yard. 

Figure  No.  2.  Design  for  Kennel. — E.  Space  between  flooring  of  kennel  and 
ground.     F.   Hinged  front. 

Figure  No.  3.  Design  for  Kennel. — A.  Wire  fencing  of  yard.  B.  Ventilator.  C. 
Sleeping  bench.  D.  Grating  hinging  to  front  of  bench.  E.  Ledge  in  front  of  bench. 
F.  Hinges  at  back  of  bench.  G.  Sliding  doors  for  use  of  dogs.  H.  Rope  for  hoist- 
ing and  lowering  doors.     K.  Pulleys.     L.   Cleat  for  fastening  rope  when  door  is  up. 


LADIES'    SHORT    PURSES    IN    EUROPE. 


BY    HORTENSE    HATHAWAY. 


ESSIE  STEWART  entered 
Mrs.  Beresford's  pleas- 
ant dining  room  some 
minutes  after  the  usual 
supper  hour,  to  find 
the  table  spread  but 
the  mistress  of  the 
house  absent. 

At  the  same  mo- 
ment, however,  she 
heard  the  house  door  shut,  and  her  host- 
ess advanced  from  the  parlor,  where  she 
had  been  receiving  a  visitor. 

Her  face  wore  an  expression  of  annoy- 
ance, while  Miss  Stewart's  bright  coun- 
tenance had  a  "  primed  and  loaded  "  look, 
which  showed  that  she  had  some  impor- 
tant proposal  to  make. 

Mrs.  Beresford  was  too  much  occupied 
with  her  own  thoughts  to  notice  this,  but 
as  soon  as  her  duties  as  hostess  were  ful- 
filled and  her  maid  dismissed,  began  to 
unburden  herself,  sure  of  her  young 
friend's  sympathy. 

"  What  do  you  suppose  that  absurd 
Mr.  Winter  came  here  for  ?  To  ask  me 
to  rent  my  house  for  a  year  !  His  new 
house  will  not  be  ready  for  six  months  or 
more,  and  he  is  not  comfortable  at  the 
hotel.  He  would  not  accept  my  decided 
refusal,  but  begged  me  to  consider  it  for 
a  week.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  anything 
so  ridiculous  ?" 

"  Not  ridiculous  at  all !  The  very  thing 
to  do  ! "  excitedly  exclaimed  her  lively 
guest.  "  Rent  your  house  by  all  means 
and  go  to  Europe  with  me  !  I  have  been 
calling  on  Louise  Appleton  this  afternoon 
and  she  has  been  telling  me  of  her  life 
in  Germany  until  I  am  wild  to  go  there. 
The  great  difficulty  is  that  I  cannot  go 
alone.  Now,  if  you  will  break  away  from 
this  stupid  village  and  your  household 
cares  and  go,  I  shall  have  your  protec- 
tion and  your  good  sense  to  keep  me 
from  all  sorts  of  blunders.  You  would 
enjoy  it  as  much  as  I  would.  Only  think 
of  it  !  England  !  the  Rhine  !  Switzer- 
land !  How  often  you  have  longed  to 
see  Europe,  and  you  are  so  well  prepared 
to  go  !  " 

"  But,  my  dear  Bessie,"  said  her 
amazed  hostess,  "  I  cannot  afford  it.  It 
costs  a  great  deal  to  go  to  Europe  !  " 


"  Yes,  if  you  travel  en  Vanderbilt  and 
always  ride  in  first-class  cars,  and  stay  at 
magnificent  hotels,  you  can  spend  no  end 
of  money.  But  that  is  not  what  I  pro- 
pose. I've  been  studying  up  the  subject 
for  some  time,  and  Miss  Appleton,  who 
you  know  is  not  at  all  rich,  assures  me 
that  we  can  go  very  reasonably  if  we 
choose.  We  cannot  keep  on  the  go  all 
the  time,  but  we  can  settle  down  some- 
where and  live  more  cheaply  than  we 
can  here,  and  indulge  in  little  excursions 
which  will  give  us  great  variety  and  an 
insight  into  the  real  life  of  the  people. 
We  can  be  very  independent  and  be  as 
economical  as  we  please,  and  no  one  will 
be  the  wiser.  And  only  think  what  we 
shall  gain  !  Miss  Appleton  says  she  had 
more  real  pleasure  and  saw  far  more  of 
Germany  and  the  people  than  her  sister, 
who  went  three  years  ago  with  her  rich 
uncle  and  had  the  best  accommodations 
everywhere,  an  excellent  courier  and  all 
the  exclusiveness  money  can  buy. 

"  Our  purses  are  both  short,  but  you 
will  have  the  rent  of  your  house  to  swell 
your  income,  while  I  shall  have  to  econo- 
mize, as  usual.  I  hate  economy,  but  as 
long  as  it  is  my  lot  I  would  rather  prac- 
tice it  where  I  can  feel  that  I  get  some  re- 
turn for  my  pennies." 

"But  it  costs  $100  just  to  cross  the 
ocean  !  " 

"  There  you  are  mistaken.  If  you  take 
the  fastest  and  most  elegant  steamers 
that  is  so,  but  neither  you  nor  I  will  be 
pressed  for  time,  and  we  neither  of  us 
care  for  upholstery.  Louise  sailed  in  the 
City  of  Chester,  of  the  Inman  Line.  She 
and  her  friend  had  a  delightfully  airy 
stateroom,  and  they  paid  only  $60  apiece. 
They  had  an  excellent  table,  and  felt  the 
greatest  confidence  in  Captain  Condron, 
of  whose  seamanship  she  heard  many 
praises. 

"  The  fees  for  the  steward,  stewardess 
and  waiter  will  be  $6  or  $7  more,  but  I 
dare  say  we  can  divide  that  between  us. 
From  Liverpool  to  London  first-class  fare 
is  a  little  over  $7,  and  between  $5  and 
$6  for  second-class  tickets.  I  should 
turn  my  back  on  anything  first  class.  I 
am  willing  to  ride  on  bare  boards  if  I  can 
see  the  glorious  old  castles  and   historic 
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ruins  and  mountains  that  I  have  so  long 
read  and  dreamed  of. 

"  Then  to  Stuttgart,  which  is  the  place 
I  have  been  hearing  about  this  afternoon. 
It  will  cost  us  about  $25  more,  and  we 
must  allow  something  for  our  baggage, 
which  is  extra  in  Germany.  So  that  will 
make  $100  a  more  than  sufficient  allow- 
ance for  our  traveling  expenses,  exclusive 
of  living.  Our  ocean  voyage  will  prob- 
ably take  ten  or  eleven  days.  After  that 
I  think  we  can  manage  easily  for  $1  a 
day  for  our  board.  We  shall  pay  more 
than  that  probably  in  England,  but  on 
the  Continent  we  can  get  it  for  less." 

"  Dear  me  !  "  said  Mrs.  Beresford,  "  you 
quite  take  my  breath  away  !  I  am  sure  I 
have  nothing  suitable  to  wear." 

"  But  you  need  so  little  for  such  a 
journey,  much  less  really  than  if  you 
stayed  at  home.  Two  dresses  are  all  you 
will  need  for  traveling.  Your  black  flan- 
nel, you  wore  so  much  this  spring,  will 
do  very  well  for  the  steamer,  and  you  can 
use  it  afterward  for  wet  days  or  night 
travel,  and  have  another  dress  for  bright 
days,  or  to  wear  when  we  stop  at  a  hotel 
and  wish  to  freshen  up  a  little. 

"Your  pretty  little  straw  bonnet  will  do 
very  well  for  traveling  on  land  and  for 
the  first  and  last  day  on  the  steamer,  but 
you  will  need  a  soft  felt  hat  or  a  pretty 
hood  to  take  your  ease  in. 

"  I  shall  trim  up  my  black  straw  hat  with 
a  light  scarf  and  a  couple  of  quills,  and 
take  that  dark -red  Tam  o'Shanter  I 
play  tennis  in  for  the  ship,  and  wear  my 
cheviot  suit  on  land  and  my  old  brown 
cloth  dress  on  sea,  with  my  old  winter 
cloak.  You,  too,  will  need  a  warm  wrap 
for  the  voyage — your  fur-lined  cloak  will 
be  just  the  thing. 

"  Don't  say  a  word,  please  !  Let  me  talk 
just  as  if  it  were  settled,  for  to-night  at 
least.  I  wish  to  show  you  how  easily  it 
may  all  be  done.  See,  I  will  make  a  list 
of  what  we  shall  need  to  carry  with  us 
for  the  voyage.  I  think  we  might  both  do 
with  one  steamer  trunk. 

"We  shall  need  one  wrapper  apiece — 
a  flannel  one  will  be  best,  one  suit  of  mer- 
ino underwear,  beside  the  one  we  shall 
have  on,  a  warm  winter  undershirt,  a  com- 
plete change  of  cambric  underclothes,  sev- 
eral pairs  of  stockings,  some  crocheted 
slippers,  plenty  of  handkerchiefs,  collars 
and  cuffs.  We  shall  each  need  a  steamer 
chair,  and  a  large  heavy  shawl  or  railway 
rug.  A  shoe  bag  with  deep  pockets  will 
be  invaluable,  hung  in  the  stateroom,  to 


stow  away  hairpins,  combs  and  all  such 
things  as  would  be  scattered  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  vessel. 

"  You  cannot  get  merino  underwear  as 
good  or  as  reasonable  in  Germany  as  you 
can  here,  but  other  things  one  can  get  very 
well  except  rubbers.  I  hear  you  can  shop 
to  good  advantage  in  Stuttgart,  and  I 
suppose  in  other  German  cities." 

In  this  strain  Miss  Stewart  pleaded  with 
her  friend,  until  at  last  she  persuaded  her 
to  accede  to  her  request.  The  house  was 
rented,  and  on  the  last  day  of  July  they 
arrived  in  New  York  and  set  sail  in  one  of 
the  Inman  steamers. 

Miss  Stewart  declared  that  this  unfash- 
ionable season  for  going  over  was  the  best 
of  all,  as  one  avoided  both  the  spring  ice- 
bergs and  the  autumnal  storms  and  the 
crowd  of  tourists  who  had  preceded  them. 
The  steamer  was  not  crowded,  only  pleas- 
antly full,  and  they  had  all  the  attention 
from  the  steward  and  waiter  that  they 
needed. 

Their  voyage  was  delightful.  The 
ocean  was  calm,  and  both  the  ladies 
proved  good  sailors,  spending  all  their 
time  on  deck,  chatting  with  such  of  the 
passengers  as  were  congenial,  listening  to 
the  purser's  stories  of  adventure  and  en- 
joying their  meals  with  an  appetite  that 
surprised  themselves. 

They  arrived  in  Liverpool  at  night,  too 
late  to  go  on  shore. 

The  next  morning  they  left  the  ship 
and  waited  a  little  while  on  the  dock  with 
the  other  passengers  while  the  custom- 
house officers  examined  the  luggage. 
They  found  that  the  ordeal  they  had 
dreaded  was  only  a  mere  form. 

When  this  was  over  the  purser,  who  had 
shown  them  much  unobtrusive  kindness, 
called  a  cab,  and  saw  that  their  luggage 
was  safely  stowed  on  top  (which  seemed 
to  the  practical  New  England  women  the 
most  inconvenient  place  for  heavy  trunks), 
and  directed  the  man  to  drive  to  the  Birk- 
enhead ferryboat.  On  this  boat  they  had 
a  delightful  sail,  at  the  end  of  which  they 
found  cars  waiting,  which  they  took  for 
Chester,  first  seeing  that  their  trunks  were 
safely  on  board  the  train,  as  they  had  no 
checks,  as  at  home. 

How  like  a  dream  it  seemed  to  be  roll- 
ing through  this  lovely,  peaceful  land- 
scape, and  to  know  that  they  were  indeed 
in  England  ! 

When  they  reached  Chester  they  claimed 
their  baggage  and  pointed  it  out  to  the 
omnibus    driver    of    the    Blossoms    Inn, 
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where  they  had  decided  to  stay.  They 
were  somewhat  disappointed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  hotel,  of  which  they  had 
often  heard. 

As  it  was  said  to  be  "outside  the  gate," 
Bessie  had  fancied  a  lovely  old  country 
inn  surrounded  by  trees,  but  they  found  it 
was  in  the  very  heart  of  the  town,  on  its 
principal  street. 

However,  the  fare  was  so  excellent, 
there  was  so  much  of  comfort  in  the 
rooms,  and  the  price  was  so  reasonable 
compared  with  what  they  would  have 
paid  at  the  more  elegant  Grosvenor,  that 
they  were  quite  satisfied  to  have  gone 
there. 

They  had  a  good  dinner  in  a  little  side 
parlor,  and  then  sallied  out  to  enjoy  their 
first  look  at  a  walled  city. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday  they  at- 
tended service  at  the  venerable  old  cathe- 
dral and  heard  the  wonderful  boy  choir, 
which  seemed  to  them  more  like  angelic 
singing  than  anything  they  had  ever  heard 
or  imagined. 

But,  as  this  is  rather  a  report  on  "  ways 
and  means  "  than  a  story  of  travel,  I  will 
not  stop  to  tell  of  all  their  pleasant  expe- 
riences. 

When  they  left  the  Blossoms  on  Mon- 
day morning  after  breakfast  the  bill  they 
paid  ran  as  follows  : 

£     s.    d. 

Rooms 026 

Bus 020 

Dinner o     4  10 

Tea 022 

Breakfast o     3  10 

Dinner 050 

Tea 020 

Breakfast 030 

Attendance 020 

Bus 020 

Total £194 

In  American  coin,  $7.29  ;  so  that  the  two 
days  had  cost  them  $3.65  apiece.  They  had 
supplied  themselves  with  railway  tickets 
at  Liverpool  for  London,  at  21s.  9d.  each, 
in  the  second-class  car,  though  Miss  Stew- 
art would  have  preferred  the  third-class 
cars,  at  16s.  6d.,  and  on  their  return  they 
took  them,  thus  saving  more  than  a 
dollar. 

Their  next  stop  was  at  Leamington. 
Here  they  took  lodgings  for  a  week  with 
Mrs.  Clark,  No.  n  Hamilton  Terrace, 
while  they  visited  Warwick,  Stratford  and 
Kenilworth,  passing  a  most  delightful 
week. 

Here  they  paid  for  two  single  bed- 
rooms and  dining  room,  including  the  use 


of  kitchen  fire,  £\  12s.  Buying  their 
own  provisions,  which  their  hostess  had 
cooked  for  them,  they  found  at  the  end 
of  the  week  that  their  rooms  and  board 
had  cost  them  about  £1  12s.  a  week 
apiece,  or  $8. 

Their  excursions  had  cost  them  $1  more, 
as  they  had  always  gone  by  the  cheapest 
conveyances,  and  they  felt  quite  well  sat- 
isfied with  these  prices  in  dear  England.' 

On  the  following  Monday  they  started 
again  for  London. 

Mrs.  Beresford  wished  to  have  written  to 
Miss  Leonard,  No.  56  Torrington  Square, 
Bloomsbury,  for  rooms,  as  some  friends 
of  hers  had  spent  some  time  there,  and 
found  themselves  well  cared  for  and  very 
comfortable. 

But  the  economical  Miss  Stewart  had 
begged  her  friend  to  let  her  manage  the 
London  sojourn,  as  she  felt  their  expenses 
,had  so  far  rather  exceeded  her  intentions, 
and  she  felt  unwilling  to  pay  Miss  Leon- 
ard's charge  of  8  shillings  a  day. 

So  she  had  written  to  Mrs.  Mayston, 
No.  7  Newton  Road,  Westbourne  Grove, 
Bayswater,  for  lodgings. 

When  they  arrived,  however,  they  found 
Mrs.  Mayston  had  a  lodger  very  ill  in  the 
room  she  had  intended  for  them,  but  had 
engaged  rooms  directly  opposite  at  No.  6 
with  Mrs.  Elliott.  Mrs.  Elliott  welcomed 
them  with  a  pleasant,  motherly  face,  and 
she  offered  them  either  two  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor  (bedroom  and  parlor)  for  25 
shillings  a  week,  or  one  large  room  on 
the  third  floor  for  -£i  a  week. 

They  took  the  last  as  more  airy,  and 
the  good  landlady  allowed  them  the  privi- 
lege of  the  little  parlor  on  the  first  floor 
as  dining  and  sitting  room,  without  extra 
charge,  as  long  as  it  was  vacant,  of  which 
they  gladly  availed  themselves. 

She  had  a  nice  little  dinner  cooked  for 
them,  Mrs.  Mayston  having  turned  over 
Miss  Stewart's  letter  to  her  when  she 
found  she  could  not  receive  them. 

For  the  dinner  her  charge  for  both  was 
3s.  8d.  It  was  only  a  simple  meal  of  mut- 
ton chops,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  bread  and 
butter,  followed  by  a  hot  cup  of  tea,  but 
admirably  cooked  and  nicely  served. 

The  ladies  found  this  part  of  the  great 
metropolis,  though  very  unfashionable, 
convenient  in  many  ways.  They  walked 
in  Kensington  Gardens,  and  spent  a  long 
afternoon  in  the  South  Kensington  Mu- 
seum. They  were  close  by  the  famous 
Whiteley's  for  any  purchases  they  wished 
to   make,  and  not  far  from  the   Queen's 
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Road  Station  of  the  Underground  Rail- 
way and  very  near  the  terminus  of  the 
Royal  Oak  line  of  omnibuses,  of  both  of 
which  cheap  conveyances  they  often 
availed  themselves. 

The  week  in  London  they  had  promised 
themselves  passed  very  quickly.  At  Cook's 
office  in  the  Strand  they  had  purchased 
tickets  to  Stuttgart,  via  Queenboro  and 
Flushing,  thus  avoiding  possible  annoy- 
ances at  foreign  ticket  offices  with  whose 
coin  they  were  unfamiliar.  The  clerk  ad- 
vised them  to  take  first-class  tickets,  en- 
titling them  to  a  stateroom  on  the  Queen- 
boro steamer  and  also  on  the  Rhine  boat, 
and  they  found  afterward  that  his  advice 
had  been  good.  These  tickets  cost  them 
each  ^4  9s.  6d.  ($22.31).  Their  board  and 
rooms  in  London  had  cost  them  about  $1 
a  day  apiece. 

The  National  Gallery,  the  British  Mu- 
seum, etc.,  they  had  visited  on  the  free 
days,  but  when  Mrs.  Beresford,  who  had 
insisted  on  being  paymaster  on  the  sight- 
seeing days,  counted  up  what  she  had  paid 
for  entrance  fees  and  short  railway  ex- 
cursions, she  found  it  amounted  to  about 
$5  for  herself  and  friend. 

Having  been  warned  also  by  a  steamer 
acquaintance  of  the  annoyance  and  ex- 
pense caused  by  traveling  with  much  bag- 
gage on  the  Continent,  they  took  but  one 
trunk  between  them,  and  confided  the 
others  to  the  American  Exchange,  which 
forwarded  them  to  Stuttgart  as  freight  for 
a  moderate  price. 

They  had  a  comfortable  night  on  the 
Channel  steamer,  though  rather  surprised 
to  find  the  "  stateroom  "  they  had  secured 
was  shared  with  several  other  ladies,  hav- 
ing eight  berths  in  it. 

At  early  morning  they  found  themselves 
at  Flushing  (or  Vlissingen),  and  snatched 
a  hasty  breakfast  at  the  station  with  a 
crowd  of  other  travelers. 

Having  seen  their  trunk  on  board  the 
train  booked  for  Cologne  they  settled 
themselves  in  the  cars  and  enjoyed  the 
quaint  landscape  of  Holland,  so  fresh  and 
bright  and  toy-like,  through  which  they 
passed. 

It  was  2  o'clock  when  they  reached 
Cologne  and  surrendered  themselves  and 
their  trunk  to  the  care  of  the  porter  of 
the  Hotel  de  St.  Paul,  an  unpretending 
German  hotel  with  a  good  table  and  a 
fine  view  of  the  Cathedral  and  the  Platz. 
Here  they  might  have  had  some  difficulty 
had  it  not  been  that  Miss  Stewart  spoke 
German   tolerably,    as    the    hotel    people 


spoke  no  English.  Here  their  bill  for  two 
days  was  27  marks  20  pfennigs,  about 
$3.40  apiece. 

After  an  early  breakfast  on  the  second 
morning  our  travelers,  attended  by  a  ser- 
vant from  the  hotel  pushing  their  trunk 
in  a  hand  cart,  walked  across  the  quaint 
and  ancient  city  and  took  the  steamboat 
for  the  sail  up  the  Rhine  to  Mayence. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day  and  they  enjoyed 
the  sail  very  much,  following  with  their 
guide  books  the  course  of  the  storied 
river,  and  studying  its  lofty  ruins  and 
picturesque  villages.  They  took  dinner 
on  board  the  boat,  for  which  they  were 
charged  4  marks  ($1)  apiece,  and  when 
they  arrived  at  Mayence  the  moon  was 
shining. 

They  procured  a  little  supper  at  the  sta- 
tion and  pushed  on  to  Frankfort,  though 
wearied  with  the  long  sail.  They  some- 
what repented  they  had  not  stopped  at 
Bonn,  where  an  English  lady  had  given 
them  an  address  of  a  moderate  hotel,  the 
Hotel  and  Pension  Peters,  where  they 
could  have  a  room  and  breakfast  for  2 
marks  (50  cents),  or  board  for  4  marks  a 
day. 

Arrived  in  Frankfort  they  drove  to  the 
Hotel  du  Nord,  where  an  old  friend  of 
Mrs.  Beresford  was  staying,  and  devoted 
the  next  morning  to  the  Ariadne  of  Dan- 
necker  and  the  house  of  Goethe,  leaving 
before  noon  for  Heidelberg. 

The  hotel  bill  for  two  for  night's  lodg- 
ing and  breakfast  was  7  marks  ($1.75). 

At  Heidelberg  for  the  first  time  on  their 
journey  they  found  the  pension  to  which 
they  had  been  recommended  very  unsat- 
isfactory, but  they  heard  afterward  they 
would  have  fared  better  at  Ellerman's  on 
the  Anlage,  or  at  the  Pension  Hoffman. 

However,  they  felt  repaid  for  such  dis- 
comfort by  their  daily  visits  to  the  mag- 
nificent old  castle,  the  afternoon  concerts 
on  that  rocky  height  and  all  the  lovely 
scenery  about  that  famous  and  romantic 
town.  Their  bill  at  the  pension  was  71 
marks  12  pfennigs,  making  it  about  $8.89 
a  week  for  each. 

Turning  their  backs  on  Heidelberg  with 
mingled  regret  and  relief,  they  traveled 
quickly  toward  Stuttgart,  where  they  were 
pleasantly  received  by  Frau  Eipf,  No.  48 
Neckarstrasse. 

The  kindly  face  of  their  hostess  favor- 
ably impressed  them,  and  when,  after 
showing  them  several  suites  of  rooms 
(for  it  was  early  for  Stuttgart  and  the 
house  yet  quite  empty),  she  took  them  to 
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the    highest  story  and  showed  them  what  most  delightful    broken  English,  granted 

she  called  her  "  worstest  "  rooms,  and  told  easily  and  our  friends  soon  felt  quite  at 

them  the  price  would  be  3  marks  a  day  home. 

for  each,  with  board,  the  economical  Miss         As  soon   as  they  were  settled  in  their 

Stewart   almost   embraced   her,  while  she  new  environment  they  took  out  their  ac- 

closed  the  bargain  at  once  for  the  winter,  count  books,  added  up  their  expenses  and 

She  stipulated,  however,  that  the  two  beds  compared    notes.       Their    traveling    and 

should  be  placed  in  one  room  and  a  large  board  bills  amounted  to  $127.58  each,  and 

screen   which  she  had  seen  in   one  room  when    they  had    counted  in  the  washing 

placed    before  the  wash    stand,    and    the  bills,  cab  hire,  porters,  and  other  fees,  Miss 

other  room  arranged  as  a  sitting  room  or  Stewart  found  that  she  had  paid  out  $133, 

salon.     This  the  obliging  matron,  in  the  while  Mrs.  Beresford's  amount  was  $140. 

;^t 


ONE  DAY  UPON  THE  HILLS. 

Unto  me,  in  the  vale  where  I  abide, 
Soft  air  is  blown  upon  the  breath  of  flowers  ; 
My  summer  fields,  refreshed  with  plenteous  showers, 

Bring  forth  their  increase,  and  at  eventide 

My  mocking  bird  outpours  his  tender  trills. 
My  days  are  fair  without  one  touch  of  care  ; 
Yet,  I  am  sad  ;  my  home  seems  dark  and  drear, 

Because  I  dwelt  one  day  upon  the  hills. 

One  day  I  stood  at  dawn  with  heartstrings  wrought 
To  highest  tension  on  the  mountain  peak, 
O'erlooking  all  the  land  ;  upon  my  cheek 

I  felt  the  wide  world's  breath  and  quickly  caught 

My  own  in  ecstasy.     My  heart  throbbed  high  ; 
I  saw  the  white  stars  fade  and  disappear 
Upon  the  face  of  dawn — tear  after  tear, 

'Till  none  were  left  ;  then  did  the  eastern  sky 

Unveil  her  golden  glory,  as  she  threw 
Her  gray  robes  down  and  stood  a  queen  confessed. 
The  great  world  said  to  me,  "  You  are  my  guest ; 

I  give  my  wealth  and  beauty  all  to  you." 

How  small,  then,  seemed  the  valley  'neath  my  feet ; 
How  great  the  sunlit  land  I  stood  upon  ; 
How  glad  was  I  with  my  ambition  won  ; 

How  filled  with  untold  rapture,  all  complete  ! 

Ah,  me  !  the  bliss  and  pain  of  that  one  day — 
The  leaving  time,  when  twilight  shadows  fell, 
And  I,  aroused  from  my  enchanted  spell, 

Walked  downward  in  the  twilight  dim  and  gray, 

Until  I  found  again  my  cottage  door, 
To  live  my  days  with  sorrow  and  regret, 
And  watch  the  hills  on  which  my  heart  was  set — 

A  poor,  repining  creature  evermore. 

Maude  Annulet  Andrews. 


CRICKET    IN    AUSTRALIA 


BY     G.     H.     D.     GOSSIP. 
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We  may  call  Murdoch  a  New  South 
Wales  cricketer,  inasmuch  as  he  learned 
his  cricket  in  that  colony,  for  which  he 
played  for  years,  and  to  his  credit  it  may 
be  mentioned  that,  although  he  has  re- 
sided for  the  last  few  years  in  Melbourne, 
he  will  never  play  for  Victoria  against 
his  old  colony.  Per  contra,  MacDonnell 
has  migrated  from  Melbourne  to  Sydney, 
and  always  plays,  apparently  with  gusto, 
against  his  alma  mater.  Murdoch,  who 
was  formerly  engaged  in  the  office  of 
Mr.  C.  Davis,  solicitor,  of  Sydney,  is  now 
practicing  as  a  solicitor  in  Melbourne, 
and  since  his  marriage  he  has  not  fig- 
ured often  in  public.  Of  the  other  New 
South  Wales  cricketers,  Turner,  the  crack 
Sydney  bowler,  is  the  mainstay  of  any  rep- 
resentative Australian  eleven.  His  bowl- 
ing has  an  extraordinary  "  breakback," 
and  we  have  never  seen  any  bowler  who 
could  make  the  ball  break  so  much  from 
the  off.  He  bowls,  too,  with  his  head,  and 
frequently  varies  his  pitch  and  pace,  which 
makes  him  very  difficult  to  play.  On  a  wet 
or  damp  wicket  he  is  almost  unplayable, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  bowled  Barlow, 
Gunn,  Read  and  other  members  of  Shrews- 
bury's team  at  Sydney  three  years  ago 
was  a  treat  to  the  onlookers.  Last  year,  in 
the  match  against  England  at  Stoke-on- 
Trent,  he  took  thirteen  wickets  for  48  runs, 
which  with  his  thirteen  wickets  at  Derby, 
made  his  record  twenty  -  six  wickets  for 
94  runs.  Barnes,  Lohmann  and  Peel  may 
bowl  perhaps  with  more  accuracy  and 
precision  as  to  length  and  pitch,  but 
Turner  is  quite  as  deadly,  although  on  a 
lively  wicket  the  English  cricketers  have 
sometimes  punished  him  severely,  W.  W. 
Read  in  particular  knocking  him  about 
in  all  directions  in  two  matches  at  Sydney 
in  1887.  Turner  is  a  left-handed  bat, 
and  usually  has  a  short  life  and  a  merry 
one,  though  at  times  he  has  played  some 
remarkably  good  innings,  notably  at  Mel- 
bourne, for  New  South  Wales,  in  the  in- 
tercolonial match  with  Victoria,  when  he 
made  60  runs,  and  he  has  scored  well 
occasionally  in  England.  Although  a 
clerk  in  a  bank,  he  finds  time  to  play 
cricket  for  six  months  out  of  the  year. 

Moses  is  now  the  first  batsman  in  New 


South  Wales,  or,  in  fact,  in  Australia,  with 
the  exception  of  Murdoch  and  George 
Giffen.  His  style  is  not  so  dashing  and 
attractive  as  that  of  MacDonnell,  but  he 
is  more  reliable,  makes  longer  scores,  and 
has  a  better  average.  His  three  innings 
of  109,  77  and  79,  against  the  English- 
men in  1887  at  Sydney  sufficiently  estab- 
lished his  reputation,  putting  out  of  the 
question  his  many  other  meritorious  per- 
formances with  the  willow.  He  is  a  left- 
handed  batsman.  Percy  MacDonnell  is 
as  brilliant  a  batsman  as  ever  trod  the 
cricket  sward.  When  he  walks  to  the 
wickets  he  is  always  welcomed  by  clap- 
ping hands  all  around  the  ground,  and 
well  he  deserves  the  cheering  and  ap- 
plause he  frequently  meets  with,  for  no 
batsman  that  ever  lived  played  in  more 
slashing,  brilliant  style,  and  even  Grace  at 
his  zenith  was  hardly  a  more  rapid  run 
getter.  When  he  takes  guard  the  field  are 
always  placed  far  out,  and  Percy  does  not 
keep  them  long  idle,  sending  the  ball 
skimming  merrily  like  lightning  along  the 
turf,  and  making  the  welkin  ring  with  the 
delight  of  the  Australians,  and  especially 
of  the  Sydneyites,  who  dislike  above  all 
the  scientific,  slow,  stonewall  play  of  A. 
Bannerman  or  Barlow.  If  MacDonnell  is 
disposed  of  without  scoring,  great  is  the 
disappointment  of  the  onlookers.  He  is 
usually  caught  at  deep  long  field  off  a  fine 
drive.  His  recent  scores  of  69  against 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Past  and  Present, 
and  of  88  (not  out)  out  of  101  against  the 
North  of  England,  at  Manchester,  on  a 
dead  wicket,  by  which  he  secured  a  five- 
wickets  victory  for  Australia,  stamps  him 
as  a  prince  of  cricketers,  and  he  will  usu- 
ally rattle  up  50  or  60  runs  in  a  quarter 
of  the  time  occupied  by  Shrewsbury  in 
compiling  that  number.  Bates,  the  York- 
shireman,  who  played  three  years  ago  with 
Shrewsbury's  team,  but  last  with  Ver- 
non's eleven,  alone  of  the  English  crick- 
eters could  infuse  life  into  the  game 
like  MacDonnell.  In  one  of  the  grand 
matches  at  Sydney  the  Englishmen  had 
four  wickets  down  for  48  runs,  all  of 
which  had  been  made  by  Bates,  who 
was  still  in  when  we  reached  the  ground. 
He  used  to  slog  merrily  away,  and  had  a 
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peculiarly  happy  knack  of  placing  the 
ball  and  hitting  it  high  in  the  air,  just 
to  a  place  where  there  was  no  fieldsman 
to  intercept  it.  Poor  Bates  met  with  a 
terrible  accident  when  practicing,  being 
struck  in  the  eye  by  a  ball  hit  with  ter- 
rific force.  He  is  now  nearly  blind  and  at- 
tempted suicide.  He  will  never  play  again. 
But  of  all  the  English  professionals  we  ad- 
mired Barnes  the  most ;  he  bats  in  a  free 
yet  scientific  and  masterly  style,  always 
keeping  the  ball  well  down  ;  his  hitting  is 
clean  and  effective,  and  the  way  in  which 
he  stuck  up  the  colonial  batsmen  with  his 
bowling  at  times  was  simply  marvelous. 
We  consider  Barnes  the  best  all-around 
professional  in  England.  Of  the  other 
leading  New  South  Wales  cricketers, 
"  Sammy  "  Jones  is  not  only  a  first-class 
bat,  as  shown  by  his  innings  of  150  against 
the  Gentlemen  of  England,  at  the  Oval, 
and  numerous  other  fine  displays,  but  is 
also  a  good  fast  bowler  and  excellent 
field.  His  back  play,  copied  from  Mur- 
doch, is  masterly.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, if  rumor  be  true,  he  is  somewhat  of 
a  votary  of  Bacchus,  who  is  said  to  be 
mainly  responsible  for  his  occasional  fail- 
ures. The  Sydney  giant,  Bonnor,  is  phys- 
ically, at  any  rate,  superior  to  any  crick- 
eter in  all  Merrie  England  ;  he  has  on 
several  occasions,  on  the  Bramall  Lane 
ground  at  Sheffield,  mercilessly  flogged  the 
bowling  of  the  "  Tykes,"  to  the  amazement 
and  disgust  of  the  backers  of  the  York- 
shiremen  and  the  good  people  of  the 
famous  shire  of  Dotheboy's  Hall  and 
Wackford  Squeers.  By  the  side  of  Bonnor 
even  the  "great  Gunn,"  of  the  champion 
county  of  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John, 
appears  a  small  person.  When  Bonnor 
gets  set  his  hitting  is  terrific  ;  his  success- 
ful innings  of  128,  at  Sydney,  against  the 
Englishmen  a  few  years  back,  being  per- 
haps his  greatest  achievement.  On  that 
occasion  he  literally  pulled  the  match  out 
of  the  fire  and  turned  an  impending  de- 
feat into  victory.  And  there  is  no  bowler 
of  his  age  in  England  to  be  compared  with 
the  youthful  New  South  Wales  trundler  — 
Ferris.  Garrett,  the  Sydney  veteran,  still 
represents  his  colony  in  its  chief  matches, 
and  usually  captains  the  New  South  Wales 
eleven.  He  is  still  a  fair  bat  (in  fact  he 
won  the  intercolonial  match  against  Vic- 
toria by  his  score  of  over  50),  and  is  an 
excellent  change  bowler,  although  he  does 
not  generally  put  himself  on  soon  enough, 
and  relinquishes  the  leather  too  soon 
when    he  has    succeeded    in    capturing  a 


wicket.  Little  Aleck  Bannerman  is  a 
"  stonewaller  "  par  excellence,  and  not  in- 
frequently stays  at  the  wickets  for  half 
an  hour  for  a  single  or  two,  sometimes 
without  scoring  at  all.  He  made,  how- 
ever, top  score — 76 — against  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Past  and  Present.  He  has  a 
very  strong  defense,  and  is  usually  sent 
in  first  in  order  to  tire  the  bowlers.  He 
has  often  proved  himself  an  excellent 
partner  of  Bonnor's  when  the  giant  was  in 
a  hitting  mood,  and  the  couple  made  some 
tremendous  scores  in  England  a  few  years 
ago  at  Scarborough  and  Sheffield.  Ban- 
nerman is  also  a  good  field  ;  but  as  a 
batsman  he  was  never  equal  to  his  brother 
Charles,  who  was  formerly  perhaps  the 
best  bat  in  New  South  Wales,  except 
Murdoch,  and  who  distinguished  himself 
in  England  with  the  earlier  Australian 
elevens.  Charley  Bannerman,  however, 
has  had  his  day,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  once  brilliant  hitter,  Massie, 
and  of  Evans,  formerly  the  crack  Sydney 
bowler.  But  New  South  Wales,  unlike 
Victoria,  can  dispense  with  her  "  old  stand- 
ards," as  she  has  any  amount  of  new 
blood  and  young  talent  to  fall  back  upon. 
Richardson,  for  instance,  made  a  capital 
score  against  Lillywhite's  team  at  Sydney 
three  seasons  ago,  the  bowling  of  Briggs, 
Barlow  and  others  being  quite  useless 
against  his  strong  defense,  and  he  was 
only  at  last  got  rid  off  by  being  run  out ; 
but  the  Englishmen  lost  this  match,  in 
which  the  absence  of  Barnes  greatly 
weakened  the  English  team.  Davis  and 
Burton  are  two  other  most  promising 
young  New  South  Wales  cricketers,  the 
latter  especially  so,  being  a  good  wicket 
keeper  and  a  fair  and  improving  bats- 
man. Davis,  it  may  be  added,  is  a  Jew, 
whilst  Moses  does  not  belong  to  the 
chosen  nation.  Maher,  another  most 
promising  young  batsman,  was  unhappily 
blinded  by  the  bursting  of  a  lemonade 
bottle. 

The  following  table  shows  the  batting 
averages  of  the  last  Australian  team  in 
England  : 

1.  MacDonnell    ....  22.51 

2.  Bonnor i°-45 

3.  Trott 19-15 

4.  Bannerman     ....  16.47 

5.  Jones 16.15 

6.  Turner 13.53 

7.  Lyons     13.  8 

The  highest  scores  in  an  innings  were 
made  by  the  giant  Bonnor,  viz.,  119  and 
115,  MacDonnell  making  the  next  highest 
score  of  105.  Lyons  played  very  badly 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  season,  and 


8.  Edwards 12.35 

9.  Jarvis 12. 19 

10.  Ferris n-33 

11.  Worrall 11 

12.  Blackham 9.35 

13.  Boyle 8.9 
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only  showed  his  true  form  at  its  close,  be- 
ing top  scorer  against  All  England  with  22 
and  32  and  making  84  against  the  South 
of  England  at  Hastings.  Their  last  match 
with  Surrey  at  the  Oval  was  witnessed  by 
27,374  persons,  Bonnor  again  being  top 
scorer  with  87.  The  analysis  of  the  bowl- 
ing of  Turner  and  Ferris  is  as  follows  : 

Turner.  Average  Runs 

Overs.         Maidens.         Runs.           Wickets.  Per  Wicket. 

2589                   1222                3192                 314  11 
Ferris. 

3222  998  3!03  220  I4-23 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  great  Aus- 
tralian bowler's  performances  consists  in 
the  fact  that  he  actually  bowled  down  204 
wickets,  which  confirms  our  previously  ex- 
pressed opinion  of  the  deadly  nature  of 
his  bowling. 

Of  the  three  Australian  cricketing  colo- 
nies. New  South  Wales,  the  premier  colony, 
has  the  best  record  for  the  last  three  sea- 
sons, having  beaten  Lillywhite's  team, 
captained  by  Shrewsbury,  in  two  out 
of  three  matches  at  Sydney  in  1887.  Vic- 
toria lost  both  matches  with  New  South 
Wales  in  1887  ;  and  although  the  return 
match  at  Melbourne  was  a  close  affair, 
thanks  chiefly  to  Horan's  fine  batting,  be- 
ing only  a  two-wickets  victory  for  the 
New  South  Welshmen,  the  Victorians 
were  terribly  beaten  by  both  the  English 
elevens,  and  they  also  sustained  a  crush- 
ing one-innings  defeat  at  Adelaide  by 
South  Australia.  South  Australia  played 
two  matches  with  Vernon's  team,  losing 
the  first  by  70  runs,  and  drawing  the 
second  after  five  days'  play. 

We  agree,  however,  with  the  Sporting 
Life  in  considering  the  last  Australian 
eleven  inferior  to  the  '82  and  '84  teams  ; 
but  its  victories  are  on  that  account  all 
the  more  creditable,  and  the  successes  of 
a  comparatively  weak  Australian  team 
against  such  elevens  as  Surrey,  in  both 
matches,  Yorkshire,  Middlesex,  Oxford 
and  All  England  constitute  in  themselves 
a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  brag  of  Punch. 
The  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  single 
handed,  won  two  out  of  three  matches 
at  Sydney  against  Shrewsbury's  strong 
eleven,  which  comprised  such  cricket- 
ers as  Briggs,  Lohmann,  Maurice  Read, 
Shrewsbury,  Pilling,  Pougher,  Smith,  and 
Preston  ;  while  Vernon's  team  that  con- 
tained players  like  Peel,  Attewell,  W. 
W.  Read,  Bates,  Beaumont,  Rawlin, 
Hawke,  O'Brien,  Newton  and  others,  sus- 
tained one  crushing  defeat  at  Sydney,  and 
only  narrowly  escaped  a  similar  catas- 
trophe in  their  return  match  with  South 


Australia  at  Adelaide.     We  saw  the  first 
match   at  Adelaide  between   South   Aus- 
tralia and  Vernon's  team,  which  was  won 
by  the  Englishmen  by  70  runs.     George 
Giffen      played     two      splendid     innings 
of    some    80    runs    each  for    his   colony  ; 
but    this    fine    batting    performance    was 
marred  by  his  running  out  Jarvis,  Lyons 
and  his  brother,  W.  Giffen,  this  series  of 
mishaps   culminating   in   the   loss   of    the 
match  when  there  was  every  prospect  of 
South  Australia  being  victorious.     Jarvis 
had   made  46    runs    in    fine   style    in  his 
second  innings,  and  was  thoroughly  well 
set,  while  Giffen  had  scored  45,  no  wicket 
being    down,  when    Giffen    foolishly   ran 
him  out.     Then  Lyons,  who  had  made  20 
and  was    also   well  set,  shared  a   similar 
fate,   while  W.   Giffen   also   fell    a  victim 
to    his    brother's    recklessness,    much    to 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  onlookers.     The 
return   match  was  drawn,  George  Giffen 
again  distinguishing  himself  by   a    truly 
magnificent  innings    of    203,  while    God- 
frey compiled  over  a  century  against  the 
bowling  of   Peel,   Attewell,   Bates,  Beau- 
mont   and  Rawlin,    the    total   amounting 
to  500  runs.     In  previous  years  we  saw 
even    stronger    English   teams,    one  that 
included     Shrewsbury,    Barnes,     Barlow, 
Gunn,  Briggs,  Bates,  Sherwin   and  Flow- 
ers,   in  short,    the  flower  of  the  English 
professional  noblesse,  sustain    serious    re- 
verses at  Sydney  ;   one  match  in  particu- 
lar, which  was  lost  by  the  Englishmen  by 
only  5  runs,  was  an  exceedingly  close  and 
exciting   affair.      Flowers    and    Attewell 
were  the  two  last  men  in,  nine   wickets 
being  down  ;  but  both  were  well  set,  es- 
pecially  Flowers,  who  had  made  over  50 
in  grand  style,  when  Attewell  ran  him  out 
and   lost   the  match  just  when  the  Eng- 
lishmen were  certain    of   victory.      In   a 
subsequent  year,  Flowers   again   showed 
his   quality  by   literally   pulling   another 
match    out   of  the   fire,  and   by  a  scien- 
tifically compiled  score  of  37  at  a   most 
critical  stage  of  the  game  gained  a  well- 
earned  victory  for  his  side  just  when  the 
betting  was  all  against  them. 

A  brief  notice  of  the  chief  Australian 
cricket  grounds  will  not  be  out  of  place 
in  concluding  the  present  sketch  of  Aus- 
tralian cricket.  The  grand  matches  at 
Sydney  used  formerly  to  be  played  on 
the  "  Domain,"  a  beautifully-wooded  and 
picturesquely-situated  spot,  not  far  from 
Woolloomooloo  Bay  and  the  lovely  har- 
bor ;  but  the  "  Domain "  ground  is  now 
appropriated   to    the    use  of   minor    and 
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junior  clubs  who  play  matches  and  prac- 
tice there,  usually  on  matting  wickets,  on 
which  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  the  ball 
to  shoot  ;  and  no  doubt  the  practice  on 
these  lively  artificial  wickets  is  in  some 
degree  responsible  for  the  small  scores 
usually  made  by  most  Australian  bats- 
men in  the  autumn  on  the  dead,  rain-satu- 
rated grounds  in  the  North  of  England. 
But  all  the  great  matches  in  Sydney  are 
now  played  on  the  ground  of  the  New 
South  Wales  Cricketing  Association,  near 
the  rifle  butts  and  racecourse  at  Moore 
Park,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
city.  Steam  trams  convey  the  public  to 
and  from  the  ground.  Although  the  Syd- 
ney ground  has  been  considerably  im- 
proved of  late  it  is  still  too  bumpy  and 
the  wickets  are  much  inferior  to  those  at 
the  Adelaide  Oval,  or  even  to  those  at 
Melbourne  ;  and  the  dissatisfaction  openly 
expressed  by  some  of  the  English  crick- 
eters— notably  by  Barnes — at  the  bumpy 
condition  of  the  wicket  in  one  of  the  great 
test  matches  was  fully  justified.  But  the 
Sydney  ground  is  by  far  the  best  attended 
of  Australian  cricket  grounds.  The  play 
is  always  enlivened  by  the  strains  of  the 
artillery  band  ;  while  hundreds  of  fash- 
ionably dressed  ladies  with  parasols,  bon- 
nets and  dresses  of  different  colors,  pre- 
senting a  brilliant  coup  d'oeil,  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  pavilion,  and  His  Excellency, 
Lord  Carrington,  the  popular  Governor, 
not  unfrequently  witnesses  the  play.  The 
attendance  at  Sydney  is  pre-eminently 
respectable  ;  whereas  at  Melbourne,  as 
Dion  Boucicault  justly  observed  of  the 
theatres,  the  rowdy  element  prevails. 

We  have  seen  over  11,000  people  at  an 
intercolonial  match  at  Melbourne,  in  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  poor  attendance  at 
Adelaide,  where  sometimes  barely  a  score 
of  onlookers  grace  the  ground  with  their 
presence.  It  is  true  the  population  of 
Adelaide  is  under  50,000,  or  one-sixth  of 
that  of  Melbourne,  and  only  a  fifth  of  that 
of  Sydney,  and  therefore  the  attendance 
is  necessarily  smaller.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing this,  cricket  is  in  a  more  flourishing 
condition  and  is  more  successfully  played 
in  South  Australia  than  in  Victoria.  The 
lessees  of  the  Adelaide  Oval  appear  to 
have  souls  above  pecuniary  considerations 
and  a  noble   disregard  for    gate   money 


truly  commendable,  for  a  capital  view  of 
the  play  can  be  obtained  from  a  hill  close 
by  that  overlooks  the  ground,  and  as  seats 
and  benches  are  also  considerately  pro- 
vided on  the  aforesaid  hill  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  public  by  the  municipali- 
ty, the  necessity  for  paying  for  admission 
to  the  ground  to  witness  the  play  is  to  a 
great  extent  obviated.  Besides  this,  the 
interstices  or  apertures  between  the  high 
white  railings  round  the  ground  are  just 
of  sufficient  width  to  enable  the  boys  and 
roughs  of  the  "wheaten"  city  to  see  the 
play  without  the  unpleasant  necessity  of 
disbursing  anything  in  the  odious  shape 
of  gate  money.  But  at  Sydney  and  Mel- 
bourne the  ground  is  rigorously  enclosed, 
and  even  the  public  who  pay  for  admis- 
sion are  excluded  from  the  ground  re- 
served for  the  players  by  an  inner  circu- 
lar palisade  which  separates  players  from 
onlookers,  preventing  any  possible  incur- 
sion of  roughs  onto  the  wickets.  At 
Adelaide,  on  the  contrary,  persons  who 
pay  for  admission  can  walk  over  the 
wicket  during  luncheon  time  and  adjourn- 
ment. There  are  no  better  wickets  in  the 
world  than  those  on  the  Adelaide  Oval,  in 
the  opinion  of  Shrewsbury,  and  the  ground 
is  within  easy  access,  being  near  the  Tor- 
rens  River  and  the  Rotunda,  only  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town. 

Apropos  of  pavilions,  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  those  of  Sydney  and  Mel- 
bourne completely  dwarf  those  in  London 
at  Lord's  and  Kennington  Oval.  There 
are  three  magnificent  pavilions  at  Sydney 
(one  reserved  exclusively  for  ladies),  pro- 
viding accommodation  for  at  least  2,000 
people,  while  Melbourne  is  hardly  behind- 
hand in  this  respect,  and  even  the  pavilion 
at  little  Adelaide  is  nearly  twice  as  large 
as  the  London  pavilions. 

There  are  also  an  immense  number  of 
country  cricket  clubs  all  over  the  different 
Australian  colonies,  the  English  teams  be- 
ing constantly  engaged  in  matches  with 
"twenty-twos"  and  strong  local  teams  at 
Ballarat,  Newcastle,  Cootamundra  and  a 
host  of  other  places,  while  in  New  Zea- 
land cricket  flourishes  at  Dunedin  and 
many  other  towns,  and  even  Tasmania 
can  boast  of  her  cricket  clubs.  Alto- 
gether, all  things  considered,  cricket  has  a 
bright  future  in  Australia. 
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THE    PLEASURES    OF    FLY    FISHING. 


BY    W.    HOLBERTON. 


T  is  generally  admitted 
that  every  man  should 
have  a  good,  healthy 
hobby,  and  if  he  can 
ride  it  out  of  doors, 
among  the  grand  old 
forests  or  along 
the  sparkling  trout 
streams,  so  much  the 
better  for  him.  A  man  without  a  hobby 
is  a  much-to-be-pitied  individual.  After 
the  excitement  of  business  is  over  he  has 
nothing  to  relieve  his  mind,  and  should 
he  indulge  in  a  short  vacation  in  the 
summer  he  finds  it  rather  a  bore  than 
otherwise,  and  constantly  wishes  himself 
back  in  the  city,  so  that  he  can  hurry 
and  make  more  money  and  work  himself 
to  death  as  soon  as  possible.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  man  with  a  hobby  finds 
rest  and  amusement  when  not  at  work 
and  will  trot  it  out,  even  if  it  is  not  the 
season  to  ride  it.  If  an  angler,  he  will 
often  bring  forth  his  rods  and  tackle,  re- 
membering the  pleasant  days  of  the  past 
and  looking  forward  to  the  pleasant  days 
to  come.  And  then  the  fly  book  !  How 
often  that  treasure  is  brought  out  ;  and,  if 
by  good  luck  some  sympathetic  brother 
angler  drops  in,  what  stories  are  exchanged 


as  the  history  of  each  particular  fly  or  old, 
worn  leader  is  reviewed.  Personally,  I 
have  many  hobbies,  but  shooting  and  fish- 
ing are  my  particular  ones,  and  of  the  two 
I  am  often  in  doubt  which  I  like  the  better, 
for  they  are  really  very  closely  connected. 
In  the  cool,  crisp  November  days,  when 
returning  from  a  successful  foray  among 
the  cock  and  the  quail,  I  think  shooting  is 
the  best  fun  in  the  world  ;  or  when  stand- 
ing over  a  big  buck  after  a  long  hunt  and 
a  particularly  difficult  but  successful  shot 
with  the  Winchester,  one  enjoys  a  deep 
and  thorough  feeling  of  satisfaction.  But 
after  all,  when  the  shooting  season  is  over 
and  the  gun  and  rifle  are  put  away,  one 
begins  to  look  forward  to  the  opening  of 
the  trout  season  with  a  feeling  of  great 
and  happy  anticipation,  and  I  believe  then 
that  there  is  no  healthier  or  more  restful 
out-of-door  sport  than  fly  fishing  for 
speckled  trout. 

It  is  true  that  many  think  black  bass 
fishing  far  superior,  but  I  confess  that  I 
do  not.  Black  bass  undoubtedly  run 
larger  and  of  greater  weight  than  brook 
trout,  and  in  some  waters  are  very  gamey, 
but  I  have  found  trout,  when  allowed  to 
grow  to  a  decent  size,  to  be  just  as  full 
of  fight  as  their  less  aristocratic  brethren. 
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Unfortunately  they  are  getting  rather 
scarce,  and  owing  to  the  greed  and  want 
of  foresight  of  very  many  fishermen,  most 
of  our  trout  streams  contain  only  finger- 
lings,  so  that  unless  the  angler  is  able  to 
visit  far-off  waters  black  bass  are  the  only 
fish  left  that  will  afford  sport  with  the  fly. 
There  are  many  waters,  such  as  the  Upper 
Delaware,  Susquehanna,  Potomac  and 
James  rivers,  where  the  fly  fishing  for 
black  bass  closely  resembles  trout  fishing. 
The  same  superb  mountain  scenery,  the 
same  bright,  rushing  waters  down  which 
the  angler  wades,  casting  as  he  goes  and 
enjoying  many  a  fierce  fight,  afford  him  a 
splendid  substitute.  How  well  I  remem- 
ber, in  the  old  days  long  past,  the  sport 
we  used  to  have  on  the  outlet  of  Canan- 
daigua  Lake.  I  had  just  been  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  fly  fishing  and  knew 
very  little  about  the  princely  trout,  so  that 
black  bass  to  me  then  afforded  royal  sport. 
From  Shortville  to  Clifton  Springs  and  be- 
low, the  outlet  ran  swift  and  clear,  forming 
beautiful  pools  and  foaming  rapids  and 
overshadowed  by  big  trees.  The  wading 
was  excellent  and  fish  were  plenty  ;  often 
we  filled  our  creels  several  times  on  a 
favorable  day  and  the  people  along  the 
stream  were  always  glad  to  relieve  us  of 
our  surplus. 

While  bait  fishing  may  afford  sport  to 
many  and  possibly  at  times  kill  more  fish, 
it  does  not  compare  with  the  higher  art  of 
fly  fishing.  We  do  not  all  fish  for  the  sake 
of  the  fish  alone  ;  were  it  so  we  would  find 
it  cheaper  and  easier  to  go  to  the  nearest 
market  and  purchase  what  we  need.  It  is 
the  skill  required,  the  beautiful  scenery, 
the  music,  of  the  birds,  the  perfume  of  the 
flowers,  and,  above  all,  the  health-giving 
exercise,  that  go  to  make  up  the  sum  total 
of  the  pleasures  of  fly  fishing.  People 
tire  of  bait  fishing  and  as  they  grow  older 
lose  their  interest  in  it,  but  when  they  ad- 
vance to  the  high  art  of  fly  fishing,  par- 
ticularly for  trout,  they  never  give  it  up  as 
long  as  they  can  wield  the  rod.  Of  sal- 
mon fishing,  unfortunately,  I  cannot  speak, 
as  I  never  have  had  the  happy  chance  to 
enjoy  that  noble  sport ;  but  even  salmon 
anglers  tell  me  that  they  do  not  lose  their 
taste  for  trout  fishing  and  often  resort  to 
it  while  on  salmon  streams  and  enjoy  the 
quiet  relief  from  the  more  exciting  sport. 

For  many  seasons  I  visited  the  Lycom- 
ing Valley  in  Pennsylvania,  at  that  time 
an  angler's  paradise,  and  the  favorite  re- 
sort of  such  men  as  Genio  C.  Scott,  Dr. 
Updegraff,    James    B.    Chandler,    Uncle 


Thad.  Norris  and  many  other  famous  fish- 
ermen. After  twenty-five  years'  experi- 
ence in  fishing  from  Maine  to  Idaho,  I 
never  saw  a  region  better  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  angler.  The  Lycoming 
River  runs  through  a  beautiful  valley  shut 
in  by  high  forest-covered  mountains,  down 
which,  every  mile  or  two,  come  tumbling 
good-sized  trout  streams.  I  made  Rals- 
ton, right  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  my 
headquarters.  From  my  chamber  window, 
often  while  dressing  in  the  morning,  I 
could  see  the  trout  jumping  in  the  big 
pool  under  the  railroad  bridge.  Opposite 
the  house  the  magnificent  "  Rock  Run  " 
emptied  its  ice-cold  waters  into  the  main 
stream.  Rock  Run  was  a  noted  trout 
stream  and  could  be  fished  many  miles 
back  into  the  mountains,  at  least  ten  or 
twelve,  and  there  was  not  a  house  or  a  sign 
of  civilization  along  its  banks  the  whole 
distance.  A  more  picturesque  stream 
than  Rock  Run  I  have  never  seen,  and 
though  rather  rough  wading,  and  even 
dangerous  without  hobnail  shoes,  it  was  a 
great  favorite  with  the  majority  of  ang- 
lers. While  most  of  the  waters  were  swift, 
there  were  many  grand  pools,  particularly 
below  the  three  falls.  About  two  miles 
frOm  the  mouth  of  the  stream  was  an  old, 
broken-down  and  deserted  mill  dam,  the 
pond  of  which  contained  some  large  trout, 
which,  owing  to  the  many  sunken  logs, 
were  very  apt  to  get  away,  leaving  the 
leader  hopelessly  entangled.  It  was  a 
favorite  spot  of  mine,  and  many  an  even- 
ing have  I  fished  there  until  the  great 
horned  owl  and  the  whippoorwill  ex- 
changed stories,  and  I  began  to  think  of 
the  lonely  old  wood  road  I  had  to  take  to 
reach  home,  which  road  was  said  to  be  in- 
fested by  rattlesnakes  and  wildcats,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  ghost  of  the  miller  who  was 
drowned  in  the  big  pool  below  the  dam. 
Below  the  house  a  short  mile  Frozen 
Run  ran  into  the  Lycoming  ;  a  mile  far-. 
ther  down  Pleasant  Stream,  another  fa- 
mous and  beautiful  brook  for  fly  fishing, 
easy  to  wade  and  full  of  trout  ;  and  still 
further  down  Tim  Grey's  Run,  so  often 
mentioned  in  Dr.  Updegraff's  charming 
book,  "  Bodines."  So  that  within  easy 
reach  of  Ralston  there  was  not  less  than 
a  hundred  miles  of  water  that  afforded 
the  best  of  trout  fishing.  A  railroad  ran 
through  this  narrow  valley,  which  was 
rich  and  well  cultivated,  but  the  moun- 
tains on  either  side  had  then  never  been 
cut  over  and  the  grand  old  forest  extended 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  farms.     The  trout 
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were  of  good  size,  but  owing  to  the  very 
clear  water  very  shy,  which  made  it  all  the 
more  exciting.  The  two  little  hotels  were 
well  tilled  in  the  summer  with  pleasant 
people  and  no  trout  were  ever  wasted. 
1  was  kept  busy  all  day  making  studies 
and  sketches,  but  at  sundown  I  would 
hurry  back   and  don   my  old  fishing  suit 


a  dozen  big  fish.  On  my  way  back  I  was 
in  the  habit  of  taking  a  short  cut  across  a 
meadow  to  the  railroad  track,  but  one  day 
while  the  men  were  mowing  they  killed 
seventeen  rattlesnakes  in  that  identical 
field,  so  after  that  I  returned  by  way  of 
the  stream. 

I  will  never  forget  the  queer  experience 


HOOKING    BIG   TROUT   AT'  ROCK   RUN. 


and  not  return  until  9  or  10  o'clock  at 
night,  for  in  warm  weather  that  is  the 
time  to  kill  big  trout.  I  generally  waded 
down  stream  until  I  reached  some  favorite 
pool,  where  I  would  wait  until  it  was  quite 
dark,  then  lighting  a  fresh  pipe  and  put- 
ting on  a  big  gray  palmer  or  coachman,  en- 
joy royal  sport,  seldom  returning  without 


I  had  late  one  night  while  fishing 
in  one  of  the  big  pools  close  under 
the  trees.  I  happened  to  look  up, 
and  there  were  two  sparks  of  light, 
evidently  the  eyes  of  some  animal 
staring  at  me  out  of  the  darkness. 
I  kept  on  fishing  awhile,  but  soon 
began  to  feel  uncomfortable,  and 
after  a  bit  concluded  I  did  not  want 
any  more  trout,  so  quietly  backed 
out  and  left  the  pool  to  the  owner 
of  the  eyes.  Bears,  wildcats  and 
rattlesnakes  were  plenty  in  that  re- 
gion in  those  days,  and  once  while  driv- 
ing over  to  Pleasant  Stream  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  a  fine  panther  run  up 
the  hillside ;  but  these  creatures  never 
troubled  the  angler. 

When  I  spent  the  day  on  the  stream  it 
was  my  rule  at  noon  to  build  a  fire  and 
roast  some  trout  in  the  ashes,  after  Uncle 
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Thad.  Norris'  receipt.  They  never  tasted 
as  good  anywhere  else  as  at  these  noon- 
ings, eaten  under  the  shade  of  some  big 
hemlock  on  the  bank  of  the  stream.  A 
bottle  of  ale  or  claret  added  zest  to  the 
trout  and  the  fishing  always  seemed  better 
after  a  good  hour's  rest.' 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the 
hotel  a  sudden  turn  of  the  river  as  it 
dashed  against  the  mountain  formed  a 
great  black  pool.  At  the  upper  end  an  ice- 
cold  spring  emptied  its  waters,  and  during 
the  hot  summer  days  this  was  a  favorite 
resort  for  large  trout,  but  it  was  not  often 
that  they  would  rise  to  a  fly,  though 
once  in  a  while  I  could  enjoy  great  sport 
in  the  evening.  One  dark  and  showery 
afternoon  I  had  the  good  luck  to  hook  on 


excellent  fly  fishing  for  its  members  and 
their  guests.  I  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  receive  an  invitation  every 
spring  for  several  seasons  from  a  big- 
hearted  member  and  have  enjoyed  these 
visits  immensely.  Most  people  have  very 
erroneous  ideas  about  the  fishing  at  this 
club.  They  talk  about  liver-fed  trout  and 
tame  fish  as  if  all  one  had  to  do  was  to 
cast  a  fly  and  hook  a  trout  every  time. 
The  truth  is,  they  are  not  fed  at  all  after 
being  turned  out  into  the  ponds,  but  have 


to  a  big  fellow  in  this  pool,  a  monster  for 
this  part  of  the  country.  He  was  fat  and 
lazy  and  did  not  fight  and  jump  like  many 
a  smaller  fish.  Being  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  hotel  I  managed  to  keep  him 
alive  in  a  washtub  for  several  days,  where 
he  was  the  admiration  of  all  the  neighbor- 
hood. This  trout  measured  seventeen 
inches  in  length  and  weighed  two  pounds 
on  the  scales  and  would  have  "  estimated  " 
at  least  three  pounds.  The  discovery  of 
a  coal  mine  at  Ralston  soon  finished  the 
fishing  ;  between  poaching  miners  and  sul- 
phur water  from  the  mines  the  trout  had 
no  chance. 

The    South  Side  Sportsmen's    Club  on 
Long  Island  at  the  present  time  affords 


to  look  out  for  themselves  and  in  a  very 
short  time  become  as  wild  and  well  edu- 
cated as  any  fish  that  swim,  and  much 
more  so  than  the  average  Adirondack 
trout.  They  are  fished  over  so  much  that 
by  the  end  of  May  it  requires  the  finest  of 
leaders  and  most  careful  casting  to  even 
get  a  rise.  In  fact,  many  days  it  seems 
impossible  that  there  are  any  fish  left,  they 
keep  so  quiet,  refusing  even  the  most 
tempting  fluttering  flies.  Most  of  all,  I 
love  to  wade  the  brook  above  the  main 
pond,  a  beautiful  stream,  clear  as  crystal, 
running  for  miles  through  the  wildest  part 
of  Long  Island  and  abounding  with  bright, 
silvery  speckled  trout,  fat  and  lusty.  Last 
spring  the  water  was  unusually  high,  when 
Mr.  C.  F.  Imbrie  and  I  tried  to  wade  it  with- 
out getting  wet.  We  succeeded  in  doing 
so  for  a  short  distance,  but  in  the  excite- 
ment of  landing  a  big  trout  we  forgot  our 
caution  and  first  one  and  then  another 
rubber  boot  became  the  receptacle  for  a 
ton  of  water,  more  or  less.  But  we  had  a 
good  time  just  the  same.  The  weather 
was  perfect,  the  birds  sang  their  best,  the 
wild  flowers  nodded  a  welcome  to  us  and 
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the  trout  were  in  the 
humor  to  take  our  flies. 
What  more  could  an 
angler  ask  for  ?  And 
then  after  the  walk  back  through  the 
woods  in  the  rapidly  increasing  darkness, 
what  a  comfort  to  see  the  cheery  lights 
of  the  luxurious  club  house  !  How  we  en- 
joyed the  good  dinner  and  good  company, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  smoke  before  the 
big  wood  fire  ! 

Until  within  two  or  three  years  the  well- 
posted  angler  could  slip  down  from  the 
city  to  any  of  the  numerous  salt  water 
creeks  that  empty  into  the  Great  South 
Bay  and  enjoy  excellent  trout  fishing,  but 
owing  to  the  greed  of  the  trout  hogs,  who 
have  poached  these  streams  in  every  con- 
ceivable way,  they  are  about  used  up. 
How  well  I  remember  my  first  experience 
in  this  style  of  trout  fishing.  I  had  always 
been  used  to  the  swift,  sparkling  moun- 
tain brooks,  and  it  did  not  seem  possible 
that  these  sluggish  and  somewhat  muddy 
waters  could  contain  my  favorite  fish.  It 
was  a  chilly  May  evening,  the  raw  easter- 
ly wind  drove  the  mist,  which  was  almost 
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a  drizzle,  into  our  faces  ;  overhead  the 
yelpers  were  calling,  and  the  dry  cattails 
played  an  accompaniment  to  the  cry  of 
the  peepers.  I  cast  and  cast  with  little 
hope,  when  suddenly,  after  an  hour's  dis- 
couraging work,  I  was  startled  by  a 
mighty  swirl.  I  struck  too  hard  for  my 
delicate  leader  and  the  big  trout  disap- 
peared with  a  splash  and  part  of  my  cast. 
Sadly  I  knotted  on  another  and  immedi- 
ately hooked  a  second.  I  had  met  with 
some  pretty  gamey  fish  before,  but  none 
to  compare  with  this  salt-water  trout  ;  he 
seemed  crazy  with  rage  and  fright ;  the 
high  tide  enabled  him  to  rush  into  the 
grass ;  he  jumped  and  tore  about  like 
mad  ;    but  after  a  few  minutes'   work    I 
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managed  to  slip  the  net  under  him — a 
good  pound  and  a  half  fish.  A  few  more 
casts  and  I  struck  two  big  ones,  but  the 
lower  one  tore  off  at  once,  carrying  away 
a  foot  of  my  leader.  I  saved  the  upper 
one,  a  perfect  mate  to  the  first.  This 
ended  the  fun,  for  I  could  not  get  another 
rise  ;  but  I  was  well  contented  with  this 
noble  brace  of  trout.  My  companion 
caught  nothing.  We  tried  it  again  the 
next  day  and  enjoyed  the  best  of  fishing, 
killing  over  forty  handsome  fish.  Though 
I  have  visited  these  creeks  many  times 
since,  I  never  met  with  such  good  luck 
again.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  was 
three  years  ago.  I  struck  a  school  of 
trout  late  one  evening  and  killed  twenty 
very  nice  fish  in  a  couple  of  hours'  fishing, 
returning  to  New  York  the  same  night. 
This  within  less  than  two  hours'  ride  of 
the  city. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1887,  I 
made  my  first  acquaintance  with  the  black 
spotted  trout  of  Idaho.  I  was  the  guest 
of  a  joky  party  of  prominent  sportsmen, 
mostly  from  the  good  city  of  Brooklyn,  led 
by  Gen.  Rodney  C.  Ward.  After  a  de- 
lightful trip  of  six  days  in  the  private  car 
"  Wanderer  "  we  found  ourselves  at  Sand 
Point,  Idaho,  situated  on  a  beautiful  lake, 
named  Pend  d'Oreille,  pronounced  Pend 
de  Ray  by  the  inhabitants.  This  magnif- 
icent sheet  of  water,  some  forty  miles 
long,  seemed  more  like  an  Italian  lake, 
with  its  bright  green  water,  purple  moun- 
tains and  deep  blue  sky.  This  is  the 
home  of  the  black  spotted  trout.  At  first 
I  thought  there  were  two  varieties,  and 
many  believe  there  are  ;  but  I  found  out 
very  soon  that  they  were  simply  the  male 
and  female  fish.  The  male  trout  has  a 
dark  olive-green  back,  shading  into  gold 
and  crimson  sides ;  the  female  has  a 
green  back  and  bright  silver  sides,  some- 
thing like  our  bluefish  in  appearance. 
Both  are  profusely  dotted  with  black 
spots,  particularly  near  the  tail  ;  the  dor- 
sal fins  and  tails  are  also  spotted  with 
black.  They  are  fine  eating,  the  flesh 
pink  in  color  and  firm,  and  afford  excel- 
lent sport  on  the  fly,  and  in  every  respect 
are  far  superior  to  their  neighbor,  the 
"  rainbow  "  trout.  We  frequently  hooked 
two  at  a  time,  but  they  were  so  savage 
and  fought  so  hard  that  we  rarely  saved 
both. 

They  are  undoubtedly  more  of  a  sal- 
mon than  a  trout  ;  this  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  the  manner  they  take  the 
fly,  and  run  and  jump  after  being  hooked. 


We  found  that  we  struck  entirely  too 
quick  for  these  fish,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  we  acquired  the  knack  of  letting 
them  turn  to  go  down  after  the  rise  be- 
fore striking.  Later  on,  when  in  camp 
on  Kanuska  Lake,  these  fish  afforded  us 
superb  fly  fishing,  and  ran  in  weight  from 
one  to  three  pounds.  All  these  lakes  were 
exceedingly  clear,  and  though  practically 
these  trout  were  never  fished  for  before, 
they  were  as  shy  as  in  any  of  our  over- 
fished waters  of  the  East.  In  fact  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  get  within  casting 
distance  during  the  daytime.  We  could 
see  them  rising  all  over  the  lake,  but  at 
the  first  motion  of  the  rod  they  would 
disappear  within  a  circle  of  100  feet, 
But  when  the  sun  was  sinking  behind  the 
dark  purple  mountain  they  seemed  to  be- 
come more  bold,  and  then  we  had  royal 
sport.  It  was  not  unusual  to  have  one  of 
these  big  trout  actually  move  my  canvas 
canoe  in  its  frantic  efforts  to  escape  from 
the  fly  ;  my  little  eight-section  bamboo 
rod  would  be  dragged  under  water  to  the 
ferule  of  the  middle  joint  by  their  sud- 
den rush  before  the  reel  could  give  suf- 
ficient line,  then  would  follow  the  delight- 
ful wizz  of  the  click,  and  the  trout  would 
run  off  with  thirty  or  forty  feet  of  line  be- 
fore I  dared  to  turn  him,  ending  with  two 
or  three  frantic  leaps.  I  found  the  flutter- 
ing fly  worked  to  great  advantage  in 
these  waters,  and  most  of  the  Idaho  and 
Washington  anglers  prefer  them  to  the 
old  style. 

I  shall  always  look  back  with  great  sat- 
isfaction and  delight  to  this  Western  trip 
— the  wild  tent  life  far  from  the  slightest 
sign  of  civilization,  tramping  with  the  In- 
dians over  the  mountains  for  mule  deer  or 
floating  alone  on  the  silent  waters  of  Ka- 
nuska Lake  in  the  golden  twilight,  fishing 
for  the  brave  black-spotted  trout,  and  the 
charming  evenings  around  the  big  camp 
fire,  listening  to  the  varied  experiences 
of  my  companions  or  the  music  of  the 
banjos.  The  latter  always  drew  the 
Sewashes  from  their  lodges,  and  it  was 
quite  a  study  to  watch  their  faces  during 
the  performance.  We  caught  a  few  spe- 
cimens of  the  magnificent  Dolly  Varden 
trout  on  this  trip,  a  fish  somewhat  resem- 
bling our  lake  trout,  but  as  they  were 
spawning  we  did  not  trouble  them  often. 
The  black  spotted  trout  spawn  in  the 
spring. 

As  to  the  question  whether  fishing  from 
a  boat  or  canoe  is  pleasanter  than  wading 
a  stream,  I  cannot  decide  ;  each  style  has 
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its  champions.  Many  excellent  anglers 
fail  to  see  any  fun  in  getting  wet  and 
tired  out,  wading  a  mountain  brook  and 
leaving  numerous  leaders  and  flies  in 
the  branches  overhead,  while  others  can- 
not see  sport  in  being  cramped  up  in  a 
canoe  or  boat  all  day.  Personally  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  enjoy  both 
thoroughly,  though  if  I  have  a  preference, 
it  is  for  a  beautiful  stream  like  the  Nev- 
ersink  or  Lycoming.  There  is  a  great 
charm  to  me  in  wading  a  beautiful  clear 
running  river,  with  its  varied  pools,  rapids 
and  still  waters.  And  how  pleasant,  as 
one  turns  the  corner  of  a  stream,  to  find  a 
big  black  pool  under  a  waterfall  with, 
perhaps,  two  or  three  big  fellows  jump- 
ing and  feeding  at  the  edge  of  the  white 
foam.  And  then  toward  evening,  when 
the  shadows  grow  long  and  cool,  and  the 
wood  robin  pipes  up  its  flute-like  song, 
the  angler  fills  a  fresh  pipe,  puts  on  a  new 
leader  with  a  ginger  palmer  and  coach- 
man attached,  and  wading  into  a  favorite 
pool  proceeds  to  cast  his  flies  light  and 
true,  content  with  himself  and  all  man- 
kind. No  wonder  that  so  many  of  our 
greatest  men  have  found  rest  and  recrea- 
tion in  this  royal  sport. 

In  contrast  with  the  pleasure  of  angling 
in  the  more  settled  parts  of  the  States, 
where  one  leaves  his  home  or  comforta- 
ble inn  in  the  morning  to  return  to  it 
at  night,  is  the  sport  as  we  find  it  in 
the  wilder  outlying  waters  of  the  North 
Woods,  Maine  or  Canada,  where  the  an- 
gler is  seldom  without  his  rifle,  and,  in  the 
proper  season,  often  has  the  chance  to  use 
it.  To  me  there  is  a  great  charm  in  this 
wild  life,  far  from  the  bustle  and  confu- 
sion of  civilization,  out  of  reach  of  the 
hideous  shriek  of  the  locomotive,  and 
often  with  no  other  companion  than  one's 
guide.  I  think  we  all  have  a  touch  of  the 
savage  in  us  yet,  and  though  we  do  not 
care  to  turn  entirely  wild,  yet  we  enjoy 
the  temporary  freedom  from  white  shirts 
and  stiff  hats,  and  like,  at  least  for  a  few 
weeks  each  season,  to  lie  around  loose, 
as  it  were,  smoking  a  briarwood  pipe  and 
wearing  flannel  shirts,  moccasins  and  old 
clothes.  Of  course  it  is  necessary  to 
camp  out  when  visiting  these  far  away 
localities,  but  that  need  not  imply  dirt 
and  discomfort.  A  little  experience  soon 
teaches  a  man  what  to  take  and  what  to 
discard,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  comforta- 
ble one  can  be  in  the  woods  if  he  knows 
how  and  has  a  good,  willing  guide  who 
knows  when  to  talk  and  when  to  keep  still. 


Many  are  the  happy  days  I  have  spent 
floating  on  such  wild  waters,  and  I  have 
many  red-letter  days  to  look  back  to,  for 
while  most  days  spent  in  this  manner  are 
red-letter  clays,  yet  now  and  then  one 
meets  with  unusual  and  generally  unex- 
pected good  luck,  which  he  will  forever 
think  of  with  intense  satisfaction,  and 
bore  his  friends  nearly  to  death  with  the 
history  thereof.  (When  the  Senator  reads 
this  let  him  think  of  that  evening  on  An- 
drew's pond,  even  if  he  did  put  that  fly 
through  his  own  nose.) 

I  had  the  good  fortune  last  fall  to  re- 
ceive an  invitation  to  spend  a  week  with  a 
friend,  who  is  part  owner  of  a  royal  tract 
of  wilderness  in  the  Adirondack  country. 
While  there  he  suggested  one  day  that  I 
ought  to  visit  an  outlying  pond,  some  five 
miles  back  in  the  woods,  famous  for  its 
trout.  So  the  next  morning  Reuben  Cary, 
one  of  the  best  guides  I  ever  met,  and  I 
made  an  early  start.  The  weather  was 
very  threatening  and  the  tramp  a  hard 
one,  but  still  the  long  walk  through  the 
silent  forest  was  not  without  its  charms, 
The  startling  flight  of  the  ruffed  grouse, 
the  discovery  of  a  fresh  deer  or  bear  track 
where  they  crossed  the  old  wood  road, 
and  many  other  little  incidents  kept  us  on 
the  alert  until  the  glimmer  of  the  lake 
told  us  that  our  journey  was  at  an  end. 
Reuben  hunted  up  his  well -concealed 
canoe,  which  we  carried  to  the  shore  from 
its  hiding  place,  and  we  were  soon  afloat. 
I  had  rigged  for  my  cast  a  fluttering 
Brandreth,  Lottie  and  bright  Montreal 
dressed  on  No.  6  sproat  hooks.  Silently 
we  glided  out  from  among  the  lily  pads 
on  the  deep,  dark  water,  and  I  commenced 
casting.  For  the  first  half  hour  my  efforts 
were  in  vain,  and  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment began  to  creep  over  me,  when,  with- 
out a  moment's  warning,  a  good  pound 
trout  broke  with  a  mighty  splash,  and  I 
struck  sharp  and  quick.  A  fierce  struggle 
for  a  few  moments  that  disturbed  the  in- 
tense quiet  of  the  place,  and  he  was  netted. 
Again  I  cast  for  some  time  in  vain,  when 
suddenly  there  was  a  double  splash  and 
I  was  fast  to  two.  They  had  it  pretty 
much  their  own  way,  particularly  when 
soon  after  a  third  big  trout  took  the  re- 
maining fly.  Fortunately  there  was  plenty 
of  clear  water,  so  that  all  I  had  to  do  was 
to  let  them  fight  it  out.  This  took  some 
time,  and  such  rushing  and  splashing  I 
have  seldom  seen  ;  "  but  patience  has  its 
own  reward,"  and  I  let  them  pull  and 
haul  to  their  hearts'  content,  often  carry- 
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ing  my  tip  under  water.  When  tired, 
Reuben  netted  them  with  great  skill,  and 
I  had  three  superb  trout,  each  weighing 
over  a  pound.  This  caused  me  to  feel 
all  right  and  happy,  and  even  made  up 
for  the  villanous  miss  I  made,  a  few 
hours  afterward,  when  a  deer  sneaked 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  pond.  Reuben 
said  she  was  a  scrawny  old  doe  and  that 
we  did  not  want  her  anyway. 

I  took  off  one  fly  after  the  above  fight, 
and  several  times  during  the  day  killed 
two  at  a  cast.  I  put  back  that  day  eleven 
trout  that  would  weigh  from  one-quarter 
to  three-quarters  of  a  pound  each,  and  kept 
fourteen,  the  smallest  of  which  weighed 
one  pound,  and  several  of  them  tipped 
the  scale  at  one  and  a  half  and  one  and 
three-quarters  of  a  pound.  We  left  early, 
as  it  rained  hard,  and  took  our  long  tramp 
home,  well  pleased  with  ourselves  and  the 
trout.  But  it  is  not  always  the  number  of  fish 
taken  that  makes  the  true  angler  happy, 
as  the  following  incident  will  show.  It 
happened  on  this  same  trip.  The  Colonel 
and  I  were  down  at  the  outlet  of  Beatrice 
Lake  and  thought  we  would  try  a  few 
casts  among  the  lily  pads  that  grow 
thickly  in  the  narrow  inlet.  We  had  to 
carry  the  boat  over  an  old  road  in  order 
to  reach  the  deep  water.  We  met  with 
fair  success,  he  managing  the  paddle  and 
I  the  rod.  I  killed  several  trout  weigh- 
ing about  three-quarters  of  a  pound  each. 
While  reeling  in  one  of  these  there  was  a 
sudden  flash  of  a  magnificent  trout  down 
in  the  dark  water  as  it  followed  the  cap- 
tive up  to  the  canoe.  We  looked  at  one 
another  and  said  we  must  have  that  trout. 
But  though  we  tested  that  pool  for  twen- 
ty minutes,  and  tried  different  flies,  it  was 
of  no  use  ;  the  old  fellow  evidently  knew 
a  boat  when  he  saw  it,  and  did  not  wish 
an  introduction,  and  we  returned  to  camp 
without  him. 


The  next  day  proved  to  be  stormy,  but 
I  could  not  rest.  I  kept  seeing  that  big 
trout,  and  I  wanted  a  closer  acquaintance. 
My  friend  thought  the  chance  of  getting 
him  too  slim  to  warrant  the  long  trip  in 
the  rain,  so  I  went  alone.  Everything  was 
dark,  dreary  and  dripping,  and  I  thought 
to  myself  what  an  idiot  to  come  so  far  for 
the  bare  chance  of  killing  that  one  par- 
ticular trout.  I  soon  reached  the  pool, 
which  was  as  smooth  as  glass  except  for 
the  little  dimples  made  by  the  rain  drops. 
I  approached  carefully  and  cast  once, 
twice,  and  up  came  a  miserable  half- 
pound  fish,  which  I  quickly  took  in  out 
of  the  wet,  disgusted  to  think  that  prob- 
ably this  ended  my  chance  of  killing  the 
big  one. 

So  I  lit  my  pipe,  and  waited  full  five 
minutes,  and  then  without  much  hope  I 
cast  again.  Immediately  out  of  the 
depths  of  the  dark  pool  came  a  flash  of 
purple  and  gold,  olive  and  crimson,  and  I 
struck  the  big  trout  so  sharp  that  the  line 
twanged  like  a  bow  string.  It  was  the 
same  fish  ;  I  recognized  him  instantly. 
The  stream  was  narrow,  lily  stems  plenty, 
and  on  either  side  the  roots  of  the  bushes 
formed  a  network,  so  I  had  to  hold  him 
hard  to  prevent  my  upper  fly  fouling,  or 
his  taking  a  turn  around  a  root.  I  ex- 
pected every  moment  my  little  rod  would 
go  to  pieces  ;  a  wooden  one  would  have 
done  so.  Often  it  was  under  water  to  the 
middle  joint.  Being  alone,  I  was  at  a  dis- 
advantage, but  finally  managed  to  slip 
the  landing  net  under  him,  and  the  agony 
was  over.  I  drew  a  deep  breath,  and 
wiped  the  perspiration  off  my  face,  while 
I  admired  one  of  the  handsomest  trout  I 
ever  caught,  and  thought  myself  well 
paid  for  the  nine-mile  trip  and  hard  work. 
I  was  wet,  tired  and  dirty  when  I  got 
back,  but  perfectly  contented  to  think  I 
had  caught  that  particular  fish. 
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]OW  my  ambition 
yearned  when  I  was 
a  boy  to  have  a 
buckskin  hunting 
shirt  and  leggings,  a 
long  rifle,  a  coon  or 
fox  skin  cap,  a  bowie 
knife  and  an  Indian 
pipe !  Thus  armed 
and  eq  u  ipped  I 
thought  I  could  dis- 
tinguish  myself 
among  the  hunters  of 
the  Far  West,  even 
as  my  favorite  heroes, 
drawn  by  Captain  Mayne  Reid,  were  in 
the  habit  of  doing.  In  after  life  I 
learned  to  look  upon  buckskin  in  any 
shape,  save  that  of  mocassins  when  in 
the  snow,  with  unfeigned  disgust. 

An  outfit  for  camping  on  the  plains — 
that  is,  camping  where  the  transportation 
is  done  with  horses  or  mules — differs 
somewhat  from  that  which  is  wanted  for 
canoe  work.  Generally  speaking,  I  mean 
to  talk  in  this  article  of  the  West  and 
Southwest,  and  as  the  climate  is  some- 
what milder  than  that  which  we  find  in 
the  Northern  woods,  the  dress  is  modified 
accordingly.  To  begin  at  the  bottom,  I 
personally  like  heavy,  laced  shoes  for  any 
sort  of  work  in  the  open.  They  are,  as  a 
rule,  more  comfortable,  and  you  are  less 
likely  to  get  sore  feet.  Still,  if  one  likes 
boots,  there  is  no  earthly  reason  why  he 
should  not  wear  them.  The  modification 
of  the  boot  which  is  slit  over  the  instep 
and  at  the  outside  of  the  calf,  lacing  up 
at  both  points,  would  be,  I  should  im- 
agine, very  good.  This  was  first  invented 
in  England,  and  was  extensively  used  in 
the  English  army  during  the  Egyptian 
campaign  against  Arabi  Bey.  I  have 
never  tried  them  myself,  but  I  like  their 
looks,  for  they  seem  sensible  and  work- 
manlike. In  default  of  boots,  leggings  or 
riding  trousers  must  be  used.  The  best 
leggings  I  ever  had  were  made  of  a  pair 
of  common  top  boots.  I  cut  the  tops  off 
at  the  ankle,  would  pull  them  up  over  my 
trousers,  and  then  lace  my  shoes.  Then, 
of  course,  the  leggings  were  worked  down 
until  they  rested  on  the  shoes.  Of  the 
many   styles   of  leggings  that  are  made, 
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the  best  are  those  that  lace  up  on  the 
leg.  Next  in  order  I  rank  those  that 
buckle,  next  those  that  button,  and  last 
the  various  styles  of  springs.  A  very 
good  sort  of  legging  is  made  of  a  strip 
of  blanket  or  heavy  cotton,  wide  enough 
to  extend  from  above  the  knee  to  the 
foot  and  long  enough  to  wrap  two  and 
a  half  or  three  times  around  the  leg. 
These  are  fastened  by  two  straps,  each 
attached  in  the  centre  to  a  small  ring,  or 
simply  sewn  together  at  the  right  angle. 
One  strap  goes  around  the  leg  above 
the  knee  and  the  other  below  it.  Each 
buckles  on  the  outside  of  the  leg.  In 
putting  the  straps  on,  the  ring  or  point 
where  they  are  sewn  together  is  placed 
back  of  the  knee  joint.  These  leggings 
are  an  absolute  protection  against  snakes, 
for,  as  they  hang  more  or  less  loosely, 
these  most  disagreeable  reptiles  cannot 
strike  their  fangs  through  the  folds.  In 
the  place  of  the  straps  two  pieces  of  whip- 
cord, long  enough  to  tie  around  the  leg 
easily,  may  be  used.  These  should  be 
knotted  together  where  they  rest  back  of 
the  knee. 

If  .you  wear  either  boots  or  leggings  see 
that  they  do  not  come  up  higher  than  one 
inch  and  a  half  below  the  knee.  In  the 
first  place  they  can  be  of  no  practical  use 
higher  than  that,  and  in  the  second  the 
less  there  is  between  the  knee  and  the  sad- 
dle the  firmer  the  grip.  When  the  knee  is 
resting  against  an  edge  of  the  boot,  or 
when  there  is  between  it  and  the  saddle  the 
creased  leather  of  the  boot  leg,  you  are 
very  apt  to  chafe  the  knee,  particularly  if 
you  have  a  restive  horse.  In  any  event 
you  should  not  have  less  than  two  pairs  of 
boots  or  shoes.  Six  pairs  of  heavy  socks 
which  fit  well  are  enough  for  the  plains. 
Four  pairs  of  drawers  are  needed.  In 
winter  they  should  be  of  canton  flannel 
and  in  summer  of  strong  cotton.  In  each 
case  they  must  be  reinforced  in  the  crotch. 
Four  undershirts,  with  long  sleeves,  heavy 
in  winter  and  medium  in  summer,  are 
enough.  Over  these  you  may  wear  flan- 
nel shirts  with  deep  sailor  collars.  In 
winter  you  will  find  that  turning  these 
collars  up  will  add  greatly  to  your  com- 
fort. The  winter  shirts  must  also  have 
an  extra  thickness  of  flannel  on  the  back, 
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coming  down  as  low  as  the  waist.  Few 
people  think  of  the  fact  that  with  the 
overlapping  coats  and  the  double-breast- 
ed shirts  there  is  far  more  clothing  over 
the  chest  than  there  is  at  the  back..  Yet 
the  small,  of  the  back  needs  protection 
quite  as  much  as  the  chest.  I  have  seen 
men  give  out  from  exposure  a  number  of 
times,  and  I  have  noticed  that  when  they 
had  been  on  horseback  they  broke  down 
from  pains  in  the  back. 

Nothing  is  better  for  the  clothes  than 
well-shrunken  tweed  in  winter  and  heavy 
brown  jean  in  summer.  The  trousers 
should  be  made  to  fit  neatly.  They  do 
not  need  to  be  skin  tight,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  should  fit.  Of  course,  you  will 
have  them  double  seated.  Do  not  commit 
the  folly  of  having  this  done  with  wash 
leather,  for,  of  all  uncomfortable  things, 
that  is  the  worst.  The  extra  piece  of 
cloth  should  come  down  well  on  the  legs, 
terminating  a  little  below  the  knee.  What 
you  want  is  to  have  the  whole  "grip"  and 
seat  of  the  legs,  reinforced.  If  you  wear 
boots  you  can  have  the  legs  of  the  trou- 
sers split  up  on  the  outside  as  high  as  the 
knee,  so  that  they  can  be  wrapped  around 
the  leg  when  the  boot  is  put  on.  The  ar- 
rangements for  the  belt  I  have  already 
described  in  the  May  number  of  Outing. 
The  coat  should  be  of  a  sack  shape, 
rather  short,  and  with  the  pockets  men- 
tioned in  a  former  article. 

The  overcoat  for  horseback  work  does 
not  differ  materially  from  that  used  in 
canoes  or  when  snow  shoeing,  except  that 
it  is  somewhat  longer,  coming  well  down 
to  the  centre  of  the  calf,  and  the  skirts 
are  somewhat  larger.  They  are,  of 
course,  split  up  behind  as  high  as  the 
seat.  The  object  of  the  wide  skirts  is  to 
have  the  legs  covered  when  you  are  in  the 
saddle,  and  if  the  coat  be  made  properly 
you  will  find  this  is  done.  The  coat 
should  have  an  extra  cape,  long  enough 
to  come  down  to  the  waist.  The  collar 
should  be  high  enough,  when  turned  up, 
to  protect  the  ears  and  the  back  of  the 
head.  No  matter  how  many  buttons  you 
have,  nor  how  large  they  may  be,  wear 
a  sash  around  the  waist.  The  drag  on 
the  lower  button  when  you  are  in  the 
saddle  will  break  any  fastening.  In  sum- 
mer time  you  do  not  need  a  heavy  coat, 
although  a  light  one  is  very  handy.  The 
best  for  this  season  and  the  early  fall  are 
the  blanket-lined  brown  jeans.  In  the  far 
Southwest  and  in  Mexico  you  should  have 
a  poncho  oxruana.    This  is  simply  a  square 


of  cloth  with  a  slit  in  the  centre  through 
which  you  put  your  head.  The  best  are 
made  double,  a  light  but  closely  woven 
cloth  outside,  lined  with  some  finer  kind. 
The  best  cloth  for  the  lining  is  that  close- 
ly woven  red  cloth  used  to  line  officers' 
cloaks.  If  you  get  it,  however,  take  the 
precaution  of  having  it  dyed  some  other 
color  than  red,  or  you  may  find  yourself 
unpleasantly  conspicuous  in  a  cattle  coun- 
try. A  poncho  may  be  of  any  size  you 
like,  but  the  best  for  general  work  is  five 
feet  on  an  edge,  or  five  feet  square.  The 
slit  through  which  the  head  goes  must  be 
faced  with  smooth  cloth,  closely  sewn,  so 
that  there  are  no  edges  to  cut  or  chafe 
the  skin. 

A  most  important  part  of  the  outfit  for 
horseback  work  is  the  rubber  poncho.  This 
is  six  feet  on  the  edge,  and  is  made  in  this 
country  as  perfectly  as  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Get  the  very  best  one  you  can 
buy  ;  it  is  money  well  spent.  For  hats, 
the  felt  sombrero  is  the  best.  It  is  well 
to  carry  some  sort  of  a  scarf  or  large 
handkerchief  with  which  to  tie  the  flaps 
of  the  hat  down.  A  fez  or  some  other 
skull  cap  is  a  comfort  in  camp.  Gloves 
are  chosen  with  reference  to  the  season. 
In  summer  good  buckskin  gauntlets  will 
serve  your  turn,  while  in  winter  the  best 
fur  that  you  can  afford  will  not  be  out  of 
place.  For  handkerchiefs,  toilet  articles 
and  other  small  things  I  must  refer  you 
to  the  article  in  the  May  number  of  this 
magazine.  There  is  a  change,  however, 
in  the  case  in  which  your  wardrobe  is. 
carried.  We  give  up  the  canvas  bag  with 
the  canoe  or  toboggan  and  use  the  can- 
vas baoul. 

The  Spanish-American  baoul  or  trunk 
is  the  evolution,  by  a  people  who  have 
carried  everything  on  pack  animals  for 
centuries,  of  the  very  best  packing  case 
for  rough  work.  It  is  almost  exactly  like 
what  is  called  a  "bullock  trunk  "  in  India. 
It  consists  of  two  thin  pieces  of  tough 
wood  about  nineteen  inches  wide  and 
fifty-seven  inches  long.  These  are  about 
half  an  inch  thick.  They  are  bent  at 
right  angles  one-third  of  the  distance 
from  each  end.  One  is  set  at  right  angles 
in  the  other,  the  result  being  a  loosely 
outlined  box  without  a  top.  A  strip  of 
rawhide  is  then  taken,  twenty  inches  wide 
and  long  enough  to  turn  over  about  two- 
inches  at  each  end  of  one  of  the  strips. 
This  is  turned  and  laced  down,  holes, 
being  made  in  the  wood  for  the  rawhide: 
laces.     Two  other  pieces  of  hide,  twenty 
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inches  square,  are  placed  on  the  sides, 
turned  over  the  ends  and  laced  down  as 
before.  The  result  is  a  box  20x20  inches, 
open  at  the  top  and  covered  with  rawhide. 
A  case  of  rawhide  without  the  wood  is 
then  made,  large  enough  to  go  over  the 
box  already  finished,  and  the  baoul  is 
complete.  It  is  lashed  together  with  a 
long  rope.  As  you  will  see  at  once,  the 
"telescope  valises,"  which  are  so  popular, 
were  copied  from  these  Spanish- American 
trunks.  The  baoul  is  the  most  perfect 
thing  for  rough  work  that  has  ever  been 
invented.  It  is  absolutely  indestructible 
except  by  fire,  it  is  easily  opened  and  it 
packs  on  the  animals  perfectly.  While 
we  cannot  easily  get  rawhide  in  a  city 
like  New  York,  we  can  have  trunks  made 
of  canvas  which  will  serve  very  well. 
The  inner  half  can  be  lined  with  wood,  or 
a  tin  bottom  with  sides  coming  up  ten 
inches  may  be  made.  This  is  a  good 
thing  when  the  trunk  is  allowed,  as  it 
sometimes  must  be,  to  stand  in  wet  grass 
or  puddles  of  water.  The  shallow  tin 
box  must  be  made  first,  and  the  edges 
strengthened  with  a  stout  iron  wire  run 
around  them.  Then  the  whole  thing 
must  be  given  two  coats  of  paint.  The 
canvas  lower  case  should  be  made  of 
heavy  stuff,  painted  inside  and  out  at 
least  twice.  The  upper  case  is  also 
painted.  It  is  well  to  have  your  name 
upon  each.     The  cases  are  roped  up. 

AVhen  these  cases  are  packed  they 
should  not  weigh  more  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  pounds  apiece  if  you  are 
using  pack  animals,  and  care  must  be 
taken  to  balance  them  by  placing  the 
same  weight  in  each.  And  here  I  may 
point  out  that  when  you  are  camping 
with  a  wagon  or  pack  animals  there  is  no 
necessity  of  limiting  yourself  in  the  num- 
ber of  things  carried,  as  you  must  neces- 
sarily when  in  a  canoe.  The  pajamas  of 
Turkish  toweling,  for  example,  should  be 
taken,  and  you  can  indulge  in  a  liking  for 
plenty  of  clothes  more  innocently  and 
without  such  a  weariness  to  the  flesh.  A 
great  convenience  when  you  are  on  the 
plains  is  a  hair  mattress  to  sleep  upon.  This 
should  be  four  inches  longer  than  your 
height,  eighteen  inches  wide  and  two  and 
a  half  or  three  inches  thick.  It  must  be 
sewn  through  every  three  inches,  so  that 
when  it  is  finished  it  looks  something  like 
a  succession  of  small  rolls  of  hair  fast- 
ened together.  The  case  is  made  of 
stout  ticking.  On  the  under  side  a  rub- 
ber blanket  should  be  loosely  tacked  on, 


the  mattress  being  laid  On  it  with  one 
edge  touching  the  edge  of  the  blanket. 
This  will  leave  a  flap  on  the  other  side 
wide  enough  to  more  than  cover  the  mat- 
tress when  it  is  pulled  over.  At  the  up- 
per end  of  the  mattress  and  extending 
down  about  eighteen  inches  from  the  top, 
there  must  be  a  bag  of  some  sort  sewn  to 
the  mattress.  Into  this  during  the  day 
you  put  your  toilet  case,  your  pajamas 
and  towels.  To  pack  the  mattress,  stow 
the  things  in  the  bag,  fold  up  your  blank- 
ets and  place  them  on  top  of  the  mat- 
tress, extending  nearly  to  the  foot.  Turn 
the  rubber  flap  over  and  begin  to  roll 
the  thing  up  from  the  top  or  bag  end. 
When  rolled,  rope  it  securely.  It  forms  a 
bundle  which  can  be  easily  stowed  in 
a  wagon,  which  will  keep  dry  and  which 
will  be  the  source  of  a  great  deal  of  com- 
fort. The  object  of  sewing  or  quilting 
it  across  is  to  make  it  roll  easily.  This 
mattress  roll,  if  you  are  using  pack  ani- 
mals, is  carried  between  the  packs.  In 
winter  it  is  well  to  increase  your  bed 
clothes  by  the  addition  of  a  good  buffalo 
robe. 

Almost  any  kind  of  wagon  will  do  for 
work  on  the  plains,  providing  always  that 
it  be  strong.  It  is  well,  however,  to  look 
at  the  water  barrels  and  see  that  they  are 
in  good  order,  and  to  be  sure  that  the 
wagon  box  is  well  stocked.  If  anything 
is  lost  on  the  plains  you  cannot  go  to  a 
shop  to  replace  it.  Take  the  trouble  to 
stow  your  wagon  carefully,  or  to  see  that 
this  is  done.  No  better  rule  can  be  fol- 
lowed in  this  regard  than  "  a  place  for 
everything  and  everything  in  its  place." 
Those  things  which  you  want  first  must 
go  into  the  wagon  last,  in  order  that  you 
get  at  them  easily. 

The  equipage  for  your  horse  should  be 
the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  care.  I  do 
not  propose  to  discuss  the  merits  of  sad- 
dles here,  because  the  average  man  looks 
on  a  saddle  in  somewhat  the  same  way  he 
does  on  a  woman  ;  he  admires  one  more 
than  another  for  no  earthly  reason  ex- 
cept that  he  does  admire  it.  You  may 
talk  for  a  week  without  affecting  his 
views.  Personally  speaking,  I  like  a 
Whitman  or  a  McClellan  better  than  I  do 
a  Mexican,  simply  because  I  have  no  use 
for  the  horn.  While  I  can  throw  a  lasso 
I  cannot  catch  anything  with  it  more 
than  once  in  five  times,  and  as  a  horn  is 
of  no  use  to  anyone  unless  he  swings  a 
rope,  I  do  not  care  for  it.  But  I  grant 
at  once  the  beauty  of  the  deep,  straight 
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Mexican  seat,  and  the  Whitman  gives  it 
to  me.  I  have  seen  one  case  of  rupture 
caused  by  the  Mexican  horn.  Get,  then, 
any  kind  of  saddle  tree  you  please,  but 
have  it  covered  and  rigged  properly. 
There  is  no  girth  on  earth  equal  to  the 
Mexican  hair  sinch. 

It  is  broad  enough  to  hold  the  saddle 
firmly  ;  it  has  enough  elasticity  to  give 
when  the  horse  needs  it,  and  with  the 
sinch  strap,  which  is  far  better  than  any 
buckle,  it  will  hold  as  long  as  anything 
will.  It  should  be  not  less  than  three  and 
a  half  inches  wide — four  is  better — and 
the  rings  should  be  well  covered  with 
leather.  For  mountain  work  it  is  well  to 
put  the  South  American  breeching  on. 
This  is  a  wide  band  hung  by  a  cross  strap 
which  goes  over  the  horse's  hips  about 
eight  inches  from  the  tail,  and  passes 
through  the  crupper.  The  ends  buckle 
into  the  rings  on  the  saddle,  to  which  the 
sinch  straps  are  fastened.  These  buckled 
ends  should  be  long,  bringing  the  buckles 
well  back  of  the  legs.  You  can,  if  you 
like,  have  a  breast  band  hung  by  a  strap 
over  the  withers  and  passing  around  the 
breast.  This  is  also  secured  to  the  sinch 
strap  ring.  This  harness  is  of  the  great- 
est possible  value  in  a  mountainous  coun- 
try, for  it  relieves  your  horse  more  than 
any  arrangement  you  can  have.  For  con- 
venience, have  the  strap  over  the  withers 
hook  into  the  breast  band  on  the  left  or 
saddling  side.  The  crupper  should  be 
strong  and  should  fasten  to  a  bar  bent 
over  and  securely  screwed  to  each  side  of 
the  tree,  behind  the  cantle.  When  you 
unsaddle  at  night  examine  the  crupper, 
and  if  it  has  caked  with  dirt  wash  it 
thoroughly  until  it  is  smooth  once  more. 
Then  grease  it.  Otherwise  your  horse 
will  have  a  sore  tail. 

The  question  of  saddle  bags  must  be 
left  to  the  individual  taste  of  the  owner, 
and  it  must  be  decided  by  the  sort  of  ex- 
pedition you  are  on.  There  is  a  tempta- 
tion always  existing  to  load  your  horse 
up  with  more  things  than  you  absolutely 
need  with  you,  which  must  be  guarded 
against,  and  saddle  bags  are  handy  things 
to  put  small  articles  in.  This  applies  with 
equal  force  to  the  cantinas,  although  as  a 
matter  of  convenience  these  are  more 
useful  than  the  saddle  bags,  as  you  can 
get  at  them  easier.  If  you  have  them  or 
the  bags,  get  them  made  of  good,  honest 
leather  and  let  the  duck  abominations, 
with  their  patent  leather  covers,  severe- 
ly alone.     You  will   need  a  poncho  case. 


This  is  a  roll  of  leather  about  thirty  inches 
long  and  wide  enough  to  hold  the  cloth 
and  rubber  ponchos,  or  the  rubber  alone. 
It  straps  up  and  is  tied  in  front  of  the 
pommel  resting  upon  the  wings  of  the 
saddle  tree.  Some  people  carry  a  field 
glass  with  them.  This  should  go  into  a 
leather  case  on  the  left  side  of  the  sad- 
dle, front  of  the  leg.  It  is  necessary  to 
have  a  canteen,  which  should  be  large 
and  well  corked.  The  only  canteen  which 
has  been  supplied  so  far  is  made  of  tin 
and  is  about  as  poor  a  thing  as  one  can 
well  imagine.  It  should  be  covered  with 
blanket,  closely  sewn  on,  and  should  be 
slung  by  two  strong  straps  to  rings  fast- 
ened to  the  saddle.  The  cork  must  be 
secured  by  a  cord.  If  you  wear  the  Mex- 
ican riding  trousers  you  will  not  need 
sweat  leathers  on  the  stirrup  straps.  If 
not,  they  are  useful.  The  stirrup  straps 
should  be  laced  together  and  not  buckled. 
The  wooden  stirrups  must  be  covered 
with  stirrup  leathers  long  enough  to  pre- 
vent any  hooked  branch  catching  in  the 
stirrup.  It  is  astonishing  what  a  protec- 
tion against  cold  feet  these  stirrup  leathers 
are. 

There  is  possibly  no  problem  so  hard 
to  solve  in  the  saddle  as  that  of  the  best 
way  to  carry  the  gun  or  rifle.  Every 
known  method  has  its  disadvantages. 
The  most  common  style  is  placing  the 
weapon  in  a  gun  "well"  or  "boot," 
which  is  secured  to  the  saddle  on  the 
right  side.  With  this  arrangement  the 
gun  passes  under  the  right  leg,  where  it 
is  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  and 
discomfort.  The  method  adopted  in  the 
army  with  the  short  carbines,  that  of 
slinging  the  arm  to  a  hook  on  the  right 
side  of  the  saddle  behind  the  leg,  is  in 
some  respects  good,  but  the  length  of  a 
rifle  makes  it  impossible  to  adopt  it.  A 
style  which  is  very  good  where  there  is 
no  timber  is  to  have  a  pad  fixed  behind 
the  pommel  upon  which  the  rifle  can  lie, 
held  in  place  with  the  hand,  but  this  be- 
comes a  nuisance  in  time.  Probably  the 
well  is  the  best  plan,  and  at  any  rate  it  is 
the  one  most  generally  adopted.  If  you 
carry  a  carbine — and  unless  you  are  on  a 
hunting  expedition  pure  and  simple  one 
will  probably  serve  your  turn — you  can 
put  it  in  a  canvas  or  leather  case  hung 
behind  the  right  leg.  Let  it  swing  free.  A 
method  which  I  have  seen,  but  never  tried, 
consists  of  a  band  of  leather  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  wide  and  fifteen  inches 
long.     At  one  end  a  slit  is  cut  which  goes 
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over  the  horn.  Take  the  rifle,  pass  the 
strip  of  leather  around  it  below  the  trig- 
ger guard  and  bring  the  leather  back. 
Then  cut  another  slit  so  that  this  end 
can  be  passed  over  the  horn.  There 
should  be  a  projecting  end  to  catch 
hold  of  about  four  inches  long.  With 
this  rifle  sling  the  weapon  lies  down  along 
the  front  of  the  leg.  I  have  seen  men 
who  were  loud  in  their  admiration  of  this 
system  and  certainly  it  appeared  to  work 
well.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  with 
repeating  rifles  the  weight  of  a  dozen 
cartridges  in  the  tube  constantly  jog- 
ging down  against  the  spiral  spring  would 
injure  that  detestable  but  necessary  part 
of  the  mechanism.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  . 
gun  sling  is  one  method  of  carrying  the 
rifle,  and  as  such  must  be  described. 

In  choosing  the  bit,  regard  must  be  had 
to  one's  style  of  riding.  If  a  man  is  ac- 
customed to  pulling  at  the  reins  as  though 
he  were  hauling  in  the  main  sheet,  he  must 
leave  the  Mexican  bit  alone.  If  he  has  a 
light  hand,  the  Mexican  is  the  best  bit  in 
the  world.  I  have  heard  it  claimed  that 
the  copper  rollers  upon  the  steel  tongue 
bar  keep  the  mouth  from  getting  sore  by 
generating  a  current  of  electricity.  Wheth- 
er this  be  so  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do 
know  that  sore  mouth  is  very  rarely  found 
among  horses  on  the  plains.  It  is  impor- 
tant when  using  this  bit  to  keep  the  curb 
chain  tight.  No  better  headstall  can  be 
found  than  a  light  cord  which  passes  over 
the  head  behind  the  ears.  For  reins  I 
prefer  cord — a  small  signal  halliard  line 
will  make  a  capital  bridle — because  it  is 
pleasanter  to  handle  when  wet.  The  ends 
of  the  reins  should  be  spliced  together 
and  continued  in  a  single  piece  of  cord 
about  three  feet  long,  which  ends  in  the 
quirt,  a  piece  of  rawhide  or  heavy  leather 
about  ten  inches  in  length.  This  forms 
the  whip.  No  spurs  in  the  world  are  bet- 
ter than  the  Mexican,  as  they  will  not, 
unless  most  savagely  used,  cut  into  the 
skin. 

If  men  are  going  upon  long  expeditions 
which  will  occupy  months  of  time,  the 
selection  of  a  horse  is  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  importance.  In  fact,  no  matter 
how  short  the  trip  may  be,  care  in  this 
is  never  thrown  away.  The  two  worst 
faults  a  horse  can  have  are  rearing  and 
bucking.  The  former  is  dangerous,  be- 
cause the  animal  may  fall  over  backward, 
in  which  case  the  rider  runs  a  chance  of 
being  crushed.  As  for  the  latter,  no  man 
in  his  senses  will  ride  a  bucking  horse  if 


he  can  help  it.  It  is  not  that  he  will  be 
bucked  off,  for,  while  it  is  by  no  means 
easy,  if  he  is  a  good  rider  he  can  stay  on 
— sometimes.  It  is  because  being  bucked 
hurts  so  frightfully.  It  gives  one  a  head- 
ache alongside  of  which  all  former  at- 
tacks of  the  kind  are  as  naught  ;  it  hurts 
the  back,  and  there  is  a  chance  of  very 
serious  injury  being  done.  Find  out, 
therefore,  if  possible,  whether  the  horse 
allotted  to  you  by  the  dealer  is  cursed 
with  this  trick,  and  if  he  is  refuse  him. 

But  if  you  are  forced  into  taking  him, 
or  if  you  find  out  the  habit  after  you  have 
started,  fix  him  so  that  he  cannot  jar  your 
spine  into  your  skull.  No  horse  can  buck 
unless  he  can  get  his  head  down  between 
his  fore  legs.  Take  a  stout  string,  a  piece 
of  whipcord  or  bass  fishing  line,  and  push 
the  bight  up  under  the  upper  lip  until  it 
rests  upon  the  gums.  Bring  the  ends 
down  and  knot  them  well  up  under  the 
jaw,  and  then  carry  them  up  and  tie  them 
rather  tightly  over  the  neck  near  the  head. 
The  working  of  this  device,  as  the  patents 
have  it,  is  simple  in  the  extreme.  When  a 
horse  puts  his  head  down  between  his  legs 
he  widens  the  angle  between  it  and  the 
neck,  at  which  it  is  usually  carried,  and 
consequently  lengthens  the  base  or  line 
subtending  that  angle.  The  string  which 
you  have  put  on  roughly  represents  this 
base.  As  the  string  will  not  stretch,'  it 
presses  in  upon  the  gums  in  a  manner 
which  is  very  painful  to  the  horse  and 
which  causes  him  to  lift  his  head  again. 
Result :  he  does  not  buck.  This  plan  will 
work  with  nineteen  horses  out  of  twenty, 
but  the  twentieth  either  has  copper-cased 
gums  or  he  is  willing  to  endure  the  pain 
himself  for  the  pleasure  of  trying  to  short- 
en your  backbone.  Take  it  all  round,  it 
is  better  to  let  someone  else  ride  a  buck- 
ing horse.  If  you  are  going  on  a  long 
trip,  teach  your  horse  to  come  to  you  when 
you  call.  It  is  easily  done  by  starving 
him  a  little  and  calling  him  to  his  food. 
After  he  has  learned  give  him  a  bit  of 
salt,  a  handful  of  grain  or  some  little 
thing  whenever  you  call  him  to  you  and 
you  will  have  no  trouble. 

On  the  plains  it  is  often  necessary  to 
stake  your  horse  out  at  night  or  to  hobble 
him.  The  stake  pin  should  be  of  iron  or 
iron  tipped,  with  a  rope  thirty  feet  long. 
Hobbles  are  made  in  an  elaborate  man- 
ner, but  they  are  no  better  than  a  piece  of 
small  rope  about  seven  feet  long.  You 
tie  the  fore  legs  together,  or  one  fore 
and  one  hind  leg.     In  many  parts  of  the 
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Southwest  the  horses  are  unshod  or  shod 
only  on  the  fore  feet.  It  pays  to  see  that 
they  have  full  sets  of  shoes  before  you 
start.  The  most  serious  evil  to  which  the 
animals  are  subject  is  sore  back.  This 
can  be  largely  guarded  against  by  wash- 
ing the  backs  carefully  after  the  saddles 
or  pack  saddles  have  been  taken  off.  If, 
however,  you  find  a  lump  on  the  back  the 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  cut  the  saddle 
blanket  in  such  a  way  as  to  relieve  this 
swelling  from  the  pressure  of  the  saddle. 
One  of  the  very  best  things  I  ever  found 
was  to  have  under  the  saddle  blanket  a 
piece  of  good  carpet,  with  the  pile  down. 
This   seems   to    keep  the  back  in  better 


order  than  anything  I  knOw  of.  I  sup- 
pose the  reason  is  that  the  pile  allows  one 
part  of  the  skin  to  work  independently  of 
the  rest.  If,  in  spite  of  everything,  .the 
skin  breaks  into  an  open  sore,  then  if 
possible  give  up  riding  the  animal.  If 
you  must  ride  keep  the  place  as  clean 
as  you  can,  and  rub  it  morning  and  even- 
ing with  grease  in  which  some  carbolic  acid 
has  been  worked.  This  does  not  need  to 
be  very  strong,  and  the  best  grease  for  the 
purpose  is  vaseline. 

It  is  useless  to  give  any  directions  for 
pack  mules,  because  if  you  use  them  you 
will  have  your  arrieros,  who  know  far  more 
about  them  than  any  man  could  write  down. 


To  be  continued. 


DRIFTING. 


The  fair  moonlight  was  rifting 

Across  the  placid  bay, 
A  boat  was  slowly  drifting 

Adown  its  silvery  way. 

His  arm  her  form  supported — 

They  drifted  with  the  tide — 
And  so  they  sat  and  courted, 

Forgetting  all  beside. 

And  as  I  stood,  a-dreaming, 

In  shadow  'neath  the  trees, 
Watching  the  boat  white  gleaming, 

Borne  on  before  the  breeze, 

I  thought  how  often  drifting 

Along  in  life  we  glide, 
Forgetful  of  the  hard  row  back 

Against  the  wind  and  tide. 

Ella  J.  Jones. 


HOW   OTULLIVER   BARD    WON    THE    CHAMPIONSHIP. 


BY    PRESIDENT    BATES. 


"  Mrs.  Saponica  Suttle,  ne'e  Witcher." 
That's  the  way  it  read  on  her  wedding 
card.  She  was  the  reason  why  O'Tulliver 
Bard  won  the  club  championship  for  1888 
at  the  September  races. 

The  facts  are  that  either  Corny  Mc- 
Flicker  or  Tupsey  O'Bragh  was  expect- 
ed to  win  that  championship.  Of  course, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  would  be 
what  the  betting  men  call  "  a  dead  sure 
thing  "  that  Captain  Hardrider,  Lieuten- 
ant Pumper  or  O'Tulliver  Bard  would  win 
the  championship,  always  provided  that 
the  chaplain,  Rev.  Pyromander  Sadiron, 
didn't  enter.  The  chaplain  doesn't  race, 
out  of  respect  for  his  cloth  ;  but  when  he 
does  race — that  is,  sometimes  on  our  club 
runs,  when  the  public  isn't  looking  on — 
he  covers  one  mile  or  five  in  a  way  to  make 
the  club  champions  repent  of  their  sins 
of  smoking,  inattention  to  training  and 
other  irregularities.  But,  as  I  said,  on  this 
occasion  it  was  understood,  even  by  the 
club  ladies,  that  the  championship  was  to 
be  won — in  fact,  must  be  won — by  either 
Corny  McFlicker  or  Tupsey  O'Bragh. 
The  winner  was  to  lay  his  honors  and 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  pretty  widow, 
""  Mrs.  Saponica  Suttle,  ne'e  Witcher,"  and 
marry  her  ;  and  the  loser  was  to  get  off 
the  course  and  go  hang,  if  he  thought 
that  would  be  any  consolation. 

With  this  understanding,  and  animated 
by  a  fierce  and  jealous  rivalry  which 
made  them  almost  want  to  murder  each 
other,  everybody  knew  that  the  race  be- 
tween these  two  would  be  "  for  blood," 
as  the  sporting  men  say.  Each  had 
undergone  a  severe  training  under  com- 
petent instructors ;  each  was  fit  to 
race  for  his  life,  and  each  was  bitterly 
and  sarcastically  confident.  To  make  the 
matter  doubly  sure,  Captain  Hardrider 
sprained  his  left  ankle  slightly  three  days 
before  the  race.  At  least  he  said  he  did, 
and  limped  to  prove  it — when  he  didn't 
forget  himself.  Lieutenant  Pumper  had  a 
really  obstinate  attack  of  "  charley  horse  " 
in  his  right  knee,  and  O'Tulliver  Bard 
di4n't  train  very  severely,  although  he 
was  entered  for  the  race  ;  because,  as 
Mr.  Bard  feelingly  observed,  to  disap- 
point the  expectations  of  the  club  that 
one  of  these  two  rival  lovers  of  the  pretty 


widow  must  win  the  club  championship 
for  1888,  and,  with  the  blushing  honors 
of  that  championship  thick  upon  him, 
must  win  the  widow,  "would  spoil  the  fun 
entirely,  and  might  change  the  destiny 
of  future  generations."  That  was  what 
O'Tulliver  said,  and  it  sounded  reason- 
able, inasmuch  as  the  club  thought  it  knew 
that  the  pretty  widow  certainly  would 
marry  the  victor,  and  had  in  effect  agreed 
to  do  so. 

It  was  on  one  day  early  in  July  that 
the  club  had  the  happy  fortune  to  dis- 
cover the  pretty  widow.  Being  over- 
taken by  a  summer  shower  the  club 
sought  refuge  from  the  rain  at  the  Suttle 
farm  house.  The.  Suttle  farm  was  known 
all  about  as  one  of  the  richest  and  best  in 
the  neighborhood.  The  widow  was  only 
twenty-two  years  old,  and  as  pretty  as  a 
picture.  She  had  been  married  at  seven- 
teen, and  her  husband  died  when  she  was 
twenty-one.  Shrewd  and  energetic,  she 
managed  her  property  and  herself  with 
rare  business  tact.  She  was  pert,  piquant, 
sparkling,  flirtatious,  gay  and  delicious, 
like  the  rural  strawberries  and  cream 
with  which  she  insisted  upon  serving  the 
club,  and  she  made  the  entire  club  so 
welcome  and  so  happy  that  they  all  rode 
away  feeling  as  if  in  seeking  shelter  at 
the  farm  house  they  had  conferred  a  favor 
upon  a  charmingly  pretty  woman,  and 
each  one  was  individually  invited,  with 
an  entrancing  smile,  and  the  faintest  and 
most  enticing  blush,  to  call  again  ;  and 
her  mother,  who  lived  with  her,  seconded 
the  invitation  with  true  rural  hospitality. 

But  the  president  and  several  of  the 
more  experienced  members  of  the  club 
tempered  the  club's  delight  over  the  inci- 
dent with  the  observation  that  there  lurk- 
ed in  the  pretty  widow's  charming  smiles 
and  ways  a  barely  perceptible  "  Take 
care  !  Beware  !  She's  fooling  thee  !  " 
sorcery — a  sweet  but  intoxicating  witch- 
craft that  it  would  be  wisdom  to  guard 
against.  Her  country  frankness  of  man- 
ner somehow  suggested  "  the  honest 
farmer,"  whose  cord  of  wood  looks  so 
large  upon  the  wagon,  but  proves  so 
small  in  the  woodshed.  Not  that  any  of 
the  gentlemen  gave  utterance  to  any  such 
warning.      That  would  be   treason    to   a 
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charming  hostess  and  to  the  whole  fasci- 
nating sex.  They  only  permitted  the  im- 
pressionable and  impetuous  young  mem- 
bers of  the  club  to  catch  at  the  wisdom 
of  the  elder  Weller's  advice  to  his  son 
anent  widows. 

Nevertheless,  several  of  them  did  make 
subsequent  calls  at  the  farm  house.  And 
this  became  a  habit  with  Corny  McFlick- 
er  and  Tupsey  O'Bragh.  On  these  visits, 
when  they  encountered  each  other,  they 
presently  exhibited  unmistakable  signs  of 
jealous  dislike,  which  the  pretty  widow 
reprehensibly  stimulated  by  the  most  art- 
ful tricks,  until  the  two  became  acknowl- 
edged rivals  and  hated  each  other  with 
the  sullen,  watchful,  eternal  hatred  that 
only  a  bewitching  woman  and  such  a 
situation  can  inspire.  There  was,  how- 
ever, no  explosion,  because  the  club  cir- 
culated its  cautionary  wink  and  exerted 
itself,  male  and  female,  to  extract  the 
largest  amount  of  general  amusement 
from  the  position.  Whenever  there  were 
any  dangerous  symptoms  of  an  outbreak 
the  president  or  some  of  the  vigilant 
club  leaders,  male  or  female,  always 
plucked  the  flower  safely  from  the  nettle 
danger,  in  the  way  that  promised  the  best 
combination  of  fun  and  effectiveness. 
The  pot  was  kept  boiling,  but  not  per- 
mitted to  boil  over. 

It  was  during  their  calls  on  the  widow 
that  the  jealous  two,  and  other  club  men, 
became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Alderney 
Sparrowgrass.  Mr.  Sparrowgrass  seemed 
to  be  merely  the  friendly  adviser  of  the 
widow  and  her  mother  upon  matters  per- 
taining to  the  harvesting  and  selling  of 
crops,  the  handling  of  the  farm  stock,  and 
the  managing  of  the  farm  affairs  gener- 
ally. No  member  of  the  club  ever  saw 
between  Mr.  Alderney  Sparrowgrass  and 
the  widow  the  smallest  sign  of  anything 
more  warm — in  fact,  of  anything  more 
friendly — than  a  strictly  business  relation. 
Whenever  any  of  the  club  gentlemen 
called,  Mr.  Sparrowgrass  invariably  re- 
tired with  the  widow's  mother  to  another 
room,  there  to  continue  with  the  elder 
woman  his  discussion  of  crops  and  kin- 
dred topics,  leaving  the  pretty  widow 
unprotected  from  the  gallantries  of  her 
visitors,  and  unembarrassed  by  even  the 
remotest  appearance  of  supervision  or 
visible  interest  in  their  proceedings  on  his 
part. 

As  for  the  widow,  "if  that  Mr.  Sparrow- 
grass had  been  dirt,"  as  Tupsey  O'Bragh 
afterward    remarked,   "  she    couldn't    ha' 


walked  over  him  more  complately,  with- 
out noticing  him  a  bit  more'n  the  spache- 
less  rag  carpet  benathe  her  two  pretty 
feet.  Wirra,  now,  the  deluderin'  witch  ! 
It's  rightly  named  Witcher  she  was  when 
a  gurl.  An'  that  Sparrowgrass  spalpeen 
takin'  no  more  notice  of  her  goings  on 
than  he  would  of  the  wooden  Chinay 
woman  foreninst  Patsey  McGuire's  cigar 
store.  It  wasn't  because  the  gentilman 
didn't  percaive,  either,  for  it's  an  eye  like 
a  hawk  that  same  Mr.  Sparrowgrass  kapes 
in  the  head  of  him,  and  there  isn't  a 
quicker  bye  goin'  to  take  a  tip  or  a 
wink." 

The  president  was  somewhat  suspicious 
of  Mr.  Alderney  Sparrowgrass'  disinterest- 
edness in  the  wooing  of  the  widow,  although 
he  did  not  allow  himself  to  think  of  Mr. 
Sparrowgrass  as  the  widow's  lover.  He 
regarded  him  as  one  of  the  coolest,  calm- 
est, shrewdest  and  most  masterful  of  ru- 
ral gentlemen  and  entirely  devoid  of  all 
sentiment.  Mr.  Sparrowgrass  was  about 
thirty  years  old.  He  was  a  muscular, 
wonderfully  quick  man,  with  a  plain, 
strong,  determined  face  and  a  singularly 
effective  way  of  gently  extracting  from 
others  all  they  had  to  reveal,  without  im- 
parting any  information  about  himself  in 
return.  He  seemed  always  to  invite  con- 
fidence, never  to  give  it.  His  disposition 
appeared  kind  and  obliging,  but  beneath 
all  this  gentleness  there  was  a  force  that 
the  most  vicious  beast  on  the  farm  ac- 
knowledged by  a  sort  of  instinct,  and 
that  impressed  those  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact  with  a  sense  of  quiet  control. 
He  rode  a  vicious  and  powerful  black 
horse,  and  sometimes  drove  a  fast  bay 
trotter,  that,  it  was  reported,  no  other 
person  in  the  neighborhood  could  safely 
manage  ;  but  in  his  hands  both  were  as 
submissive  as  lambs  and  never  needed 
whip  or  spur. 

In  his  role  of  disinterested  looker-on 
and  adviser-in-ordinary  to  the  family,  Mr. 
Alderney  Sparrowgrass  was  made  the 
confidant  of  the  wooing  of  Corny  Mc- 
Flicker  and  Tupsey  O'Bragh.  When  Mr. 
O'Bragh,  finding  Mr.  Sparrowgrass  in  the 
barnyard,  putting  a  ring  in  the  nose  of  a 
fierce  Devon  bull — a  task  that  he  man- 
aged with  such  consummate  skill,  courage 
and  quietness  as  to  win  Mr.  O'Bragh's 
admiration  —  wondered  what  the  widow 
could  see  in  such  a  fellow  as  Corny  Mc- 
Flicker,  Mr.  Sparrowgrass  looked  Mr. 
O'Bragh  full  in  the  face  for  several  seconds 
with  his  calm,  gray-blue  eyes  (one  of  his 
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ways),  as  if  pondering,  with  serious 
friendliness,  all  the  intricacies  of  the 
problem,  and  then  slowly  answered  : 

"  Well,  now,  Mr.  O'Bragh,  women  are 
peculiar." 

"  True  for  you,"  sighed  Tupsey. 

"They  naturally  like  to  be  adored." 

"  I  should  say  she  does  ! "  snapped 
Tupsey. 

"  But  a  woman  likes  to  have  her  lover  in 
some  way  superior  to  the  other  men,  of 
course.  Just  the  same  as  you  want  the 
prettiest  woman  ;  she  wants  the  strong- 
est, or  the  smartest,  or  the  most  famous 
man.  She  wants  him  to  be  superior  in 
some  way." 

"  An'  what's  there  superior  in  that 
McFlicker,  I'm  askin'  ye?"  snarled  Tup- 
sey. 

"  H'm — I  don't  exactly  see,"  mildly, 
but  irritatingly,  answered  the  cool  farm- 
er ;  "but  Mrs.  Suttle  may  fancy  that  he 
is  stronger  than  you,  or  better  in  some 
way.  Now,  I  think — I'm  not  sure — that 
she  has  got  an  impression  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Flicker is  one  of  the  crack  racers  of  your 
club,  and  is  likely  to  win  the  champion- 
ship that  you  were  all  talking  about,  in 
the  September  races." 

"  Hoo  !  Corny  McFlicker  win  it  ?  I'm 
much  likelier  to  do  it  myself  !  "  retorted 
O'Bragh,  with  intense  scorn 

"  Well,  now,  if  you  should"  slowly  re- 
turned Mr.  Sparrowgrass,  as  if  mentally 
calculating  a  prodigious  effect,  "  I  reckon 
you'd  just  about  captivate  Mrs.  Suttle's 
admiration.  If  I  understand  her  at  all 
she  just  naturally  dotes  on  a  man  who 
has  done  or  can  do  something  that  makes 
everybody  admire  him — something  that 
sets  him  up  over  all  the  rest.  Yes,  I 
reckon  that,  if  you  should  walk  out  here 
with  that  medal  it  would  give  you  a  great 
lift  with  her — a  great  lift  !  " 

And  Mr.  Alderney  Sparrowgrass  looked 
at  Mr.  O'Bragh  with  vast  speculative  ad- 
miration, as  though  he  could  see  him  in 
imagination  already  bedecked  with  that 
coveted  trophy. 

"  Faith,  I've  a  notion  to  try  for  it,"  said 
Tupsey,  his  ambition  kindling;  "but 
the  devil  himself  couldn't  expect  to  carry 
it  off  from  the  Captain  and  O'Tulliver 
Bard  !" 

"  There's  no  knowing  what  a  man  can  do 
when  he's  in  love,"  observed  Mr.  Sparrow- 
grass in  a  slow,  impressive  way,  "  espe- 
cially if  he  knows  it  will  make  her  happy. 
You  might  not  win  it,  to  be  sure,  but  then 
it  would  be  a  point  if  you  should  beat 


McFlicker.  Anyhow,  my  advice  is  that, 
you've  got  to  excel  in  something  if  you 
expect  Mrs.  Suttle  to  really  worship  you. 
It's  my  opinion  she's  the  kind  of  woman 
that  can't  actually  love  any  inferior  man 
in  downright  earnest." 

Mr.  Alderney  Sparrowgrass  unconcern- 
edly backed  his  powerful  black  horse  out 
of  a  stall,  paying  not  the. least  heed  to  its 
fierce  demonstrations  of  inward  rage  and 
its  evident  desire  to  tear  something  or 
somebody  into  pieces,  but  compelling  it  to- 
obey  his  cool,  imperious  will  as  though  it 
were  the  gentlest  beast.  He  tightened 
the  girth  regardless  of  spiteful  heels  and 
savagely  threatening  teeth,  sprang  into 
the  saddle,  sat  calmly  unshaken  by  furi- 
ous bounds  and  angry  rearing,  and  rode 
as  quietly  down  the  road  as  though  his 
mere  will,  and  not  his  firm  and  masterful 
seat  and  hand,  had  subdued  the  snorting 
devil  under  him  into  quiet  obedience. 

Then  Tupsey  mounted  his  wheel  and 
rode  up  the  road,  sighing  occasionally 
like  a  small  harbor  tugboat,  but  with  a 
look  of  grim  determination  gradually  pos- 
sessing his  expressive  countenance. 

The  next  morning  the  club  secretary  and 
treasurer  recorded  Mr.  Tupsey  O'Bragh's 
entry  and  fee  in  the  championship  race 
list.  Before  night  it  was  known  to  every 
member  that  O'Bragh  had  entered  for 
the  race,  and  most  of  the  club  riders 
smiled  derisively,  while  Corny  McFlicker 
was  outspoken  in  his  derision.  The  idea 
that  Tupsey  O'Bragh  should  suppose  that 
he  could  possibly  stand  a  ghost  of  a 
chance  in  the  race  that  always  brought 
out  Captain  Hardrider,  Lieutenant  Pump- 
er, O'Tulliver  Bard  and  the  other  club 
cracks,  he  loudly  denounced  as  preposter- 
ous. But,  after  a  little,  he  fell  to  wonder- 
ing what  had  induced  O'Bragh  to  take 
such  an  unexpected  step,  and  his  bitter 
jealousy  suggested  that  it  must  have  some 
sort  of  connection  with  his  wooing  of  the 
pretty  widow.  The  next  afternoon  he 
mounted  his  wheel  and  rode  out  to  the 
Suttle  farm  to  find  out  what  it  meant. 

Mr.  McFlicker  found  the  widow  en- 
gaged in  a  consultation  in  the  front  parlor 
with  Alderney  Sparrowgrass  upon  the  im- 
portant business  of  the  approaching  wheat 
harvest — at  least  that  was  what  they  were 
talking  about  when  he  was  shown  in  by 
Mrs.  Witcher,  who  greeted  him  by  name 
before  entering,  and  asked  him  to  walk 
into  the  parlor  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to 
apprise  the  widow  of  his  coming.  The 
widow  immediately  asked    Mr.   Sparrow- 
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grass  to  excuse  her,  and  that  gentleman 
quietly  retired  to  finish  the  harvest  arrange- 
ments with  Mrs.  Witcher,  while  Saponica 
welcomed  Corny  with  effusive  pleasure, 
and  presently  had  him  sitting  beside  her 
in  as  happy  a  frame  of  mind  as  could  be 
wished.  They  engaged  in  a  giggling  con- 
versation, and  she  smiled  frequent  en- 
couragement upon  his  sallies  of  wit  and 
city  gossip,  and  seemed  to  occasionally  re- 
gard him  with  gentle  admiration  in  her 
large,  bewitching  blue  eyes.  By-and-by 
she  casually  mentioned  O'Bragh,  and  there- 
upon McFlicker  reported  Tupsey's  entry 
for  the  championship  race,  watching  her 
sharply.  But  she  seemed  innocently  sur- 
prised, and — to  McFlicker's  disgust — de- 
lighted. 

"  Has  he  ?  "  she  exclaimed.  "  Oh,  I 
hope  he'll  win  it  !  " 

Then,  seeing  Corny's  look  of  disgust, 
she  added  : 

"  That  is,  of  course,  if  you  are  not  in 
it." 

Corny  instantly  resolved  that  he  would 
be  in  it. 

"  I  should  like  one  of  my  particular 
friends  to  get  it,"  she  sighed. 

Corny  decided  that  one  of  her  particular 
friends  should  get  it  or  die  trying. 

"  I  suppose  the  city  ladies,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  don't  care  much  for  such  things. 
But  women  in  the  country  are  lonely  " 
(with  what  Corny  fondly  imagined  was  a 
tender  expression),  "and  they  see  so  lit- 
tle that  they  think  a  great  deal  of  a  man 
who  proves  himself,  even  in  such  a  little 
thing  as  a  race,  a  better  man  than  his  fel- 
lows. I  know  I  shall  be  proud  of  the 
gentleman  who  wins  the  club  champion- 
ship." 

The  conversation  drifted  to  other  sub- 
jects, but  came  back  several  times  to  the 
race,  the  widow  declaring  that  her  respect 
for  Mr.  O'Bragh  was  greatly  increased  by 
this  proof  of  his  courage  and  manliness. 
Then  Corny  brazenly  declared  that  he 
also  was  to  be  a  competitor,  and  the 
widow  actually  pinched  his  arm  and  pat- 
ted his  head  in  her  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion, and  said  to  him  the  last  thing  when 
he  went  away,  holding  his  hand  linger- 
ingly  in  hers,  that  she  should  almost  fall 
in  love  with  the  man  who  won  that  medal 
and  came  to  her  wearing  it.  Then  she 
sighed  and  added  : 

"  Whether  that  be  you  or  Mr.  O'Bragh. 
I  really  don't  know  which  of  you  I  like 
better,  but  that'll  prove  which  is  the  best 
man." 


Corny  went  out  to  the  barn  to  get  his 
wheel  and  found  Mr.  Alderney  Sparrow- 
grass  mending  the  widow's  best  buggy 
harness,  a  job  too  nice  to  be  trusted  to 
her  hired  man. 

After  a  little  desultory  talk  Corny 
asked  : 

"  Did  Tupsey  tell  you  he  was  going  to 
enter  for  the  championship  race  ?  " 

"  Well,"  reflectively  answered  the  farm- 
er, "  I  can't  really  say  he  said  so,  but  we 
did  have  some  talk  about  it  yesterday." 

"Yesterday!  Was  O'Bragh  here  yes- 
terday ? " 

"Well,  no — not  all  day;  only  about 
three  hours  in  the  afternoon,  mostly  with 
Mrs.  Suttle  in  the  parlor.  He  stopped  in 
the  barn  about  ten  minutes  to  talk  to  me 
when  he  came  out  for  his  wheel." 

Corny's  jaw  fell.  Three  hours  in  the 
parlor  with  the  widow  !  Great  Scott  ! 
Mr.  Sparrowgrass  began  softly  whistling 
"  The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me,"  while  he 
prepared  a  waxed  end  to  sew  a  crack  in 
the  breast  strap. 

"  I  wonder  how  the  deuce  Mrs.  Suttle 
could  tolerate  the  fellow  so  long  ? "  ob- 
served Corny,  interrogatively. 

Mr.  Sparrowgrass  stopped  whistling, 
and  seemed  to  give  his  whole  mind  to 
contemplating  the  bearings  of  the  obser- 
vation. 

"Well,  now  you  mention  it,"  he  ob- 
served, sticking  an  awl  into  trie  leather 
and  leaving  it  there  a  moment,  as  if 
candidly  acknowledging  something  pro- 
pounded, "  Mr.  O'Bragh  is  a  fairly  good- 
looking  young  man.  At  any  rate,  Mrs. 
Suttle  seems  to  consider  him  that  way. 
He's  a  fair  singer,  and  seems  to  be  a 
lively  sort  of  chap.  Women  out  in  the 
country  are  sort  o'  lonesome,  and  they 
like  nice,  lively  company.  Leastwise, 
that's  what  I've  observed.  She  does, 
anyway,"  nodding  toward  the  house  with 
grave  emphasis. 

"  He's  a  regular  rattlebrain  !  "  snorted 
Corny. 

Mr.  Sparrowgrass  seemed  to  reflect  up- 
on that  idea. 

"  Well,  now,  seeing  you  say  so,  maybe. 
But  he's  a  strong-looking,  well-put-to- 
gether chap,  and  "women  are  women,  you 
know.  It  isn't  for  me  to  say  ;  but  my 
opinion  is  if  the  young  man  does  win 
that  championship  it'll  count  with  her" 
nodding  toward  the  house  again. 

"He  win?  Why,  O'Tulliver  and  the 
Captain  and  Pumper  can  ride  right  around 
him  !  "  and  Corny  laughed  sardonically. 
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"  Perhaps  they  can.  A  body  don't  al- 
ways know.  But  I  judge  from  the  looks 
of  the  chap  that  he  can,  if  he  tries  for  it, 
make  'em  sweat  sure.  Give  Mr.  O'Bragh 
the  right  training,  and  let  him  put  his 
whole  heart  into  it,  as  he  will  in  case  he 
catches  the  idea  that  he  is  racing  to  win 
her  [nodding  toward  the  house  again], 
and  I  reckon  the  man  who  beats  him 
will  have  to  git.  That's  only  my  judg- 
ment, to  be  sure." 

"  Yes  ;  but  how  if  he  gets  beaten  ?  " 

"  Well,  he'll  come  in  ahead  of  some, 
anyhow,  and  he'll  show  his  pluck,  and 
naturally  she'll  think  more  of  him  for 
that  than  of  any  of  the  fellows  who  dare 
not  try  it." 

"  Pshaw  !  "  said  Corny,  considerably  in- 
fluenced by  this  reasoning,  "  I  believe  I 
can  beat  him  myself." 

Mr.  Sparrowgrass  laid  down  his  awl 
and  looked  over  Mr.  McFlicker's  visible 
points  with  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur 
studying  a  racehorse. 

"H'm  !  Well,  you  might,  and  you 
might  not.  I  should  say  there  wouldn't 
be  any  odds  in  the  betting.  But,  if 
O'Bragh  doesn't  win  the  championship,  I 
understand  that  he  thinks  he  can  beat 
you  anyhow  ;  and  Mrs.  Suttle,  of  course, 
would  think  he  must  be  a  good  deal  of  a 
man  to  do  that." 

This  was  equally  alarming  and  flatter- 
ing to  Corny. 

"  If  that's  his  game,"  he  said,  with 
grim  determination,  "I'll  show  the  fellow 
that  he  isn't  man  enough  to  do  it ! " 

Mr.  Sparrowgrass  whistled  a  bar  of 
"  Come  Where  My  Love  Lies  Dreaming," 
with  an  air  of  extremely  sagacious  reflec- 
tion.    Then  he  remarked  : 

"  Well,  now,  that  sounds  like  genuine 
grit.  But,"  with  a  slow,  wise  shake  of 
the  head,  "  it  takes  muscle."  He  whistled 
"  Widow  Machree  "  clear  through,  mean- 
while regarding  Corny's  "  points  "  again 
with  grave  care.  Then  he  added,  sinking 
his  voice  as  if  to  impart  the  most  secret 
confidence  :  "I  haven't  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  the  proceedings  ;  but,  somehow, 
I've  got  the  notion  that  she'd  rather  it 
should  be  you  than  he." 

Pondering  upon  this  sweet  solace,  Corny 
mounted  his  wheel  and  rode  softly  away, 
leaving  Mr.  Alderney  Sparrowgrass  look- 
ing after  him  with  what  seemed  to  be  sol- 
emn approval,  while  he  slowly  struggled 
with  one  of  Corny's  choicest  cigars. 

After  finishing  the  harness  and  cigar, 
Alderney  went  to  the  house  to  bid  the 


ladies  good-bye  and  inquire  if  there  were 
any  more  little  kindnesses  he  could  do 
for  them.  Naturally,  for  a  man  of  his 
deliberate  style  of  talking,  he  was  a  long 
time  in  the  parlor  attending  to  this  busi- 
ness, and  possibly  he  repeated  some  of 
Corny  McFlicker's  jokes,  because  passers- 
by  on  the  road  at  intervals  heard  the 
mellow  blending  of  his  laughter  and  the 
widow's  through  the  warm  summer  twi- 
light. Then  he  drove  his  fast  trotter 
home  to  his  own  farm,  where  the  stable- 
man imagined  that  his  stern  and  master- 
ful employer's  eye  and  voice  were  unusu- 
ally kindly  and  jocose  that  evening. 

Lest  the  reader  should  get  a  mistaken 
impression  concerning  Mr.  Alderney  Spar- 
rowgrass, it  may  be  well  to  state  that  he 
was  not  one  of  the  ordinary  small  farm- 
ers of  the  neighborhood.  It  is  true  that 
the  Sparrowgrass  farm  was  not  large,  but 
its  owner's  chief  occupation  was  not  farm- 
ing. He  bred,  bought,  trained  and  sold 
fine  horses  and  blooded  cattle,  sheep, 
swine  and  poultry.  He  was  almost  in- 
variably one  of  the  heavy  winners  at  the 
city  trotting  track.  He  was  supervisor 
of  his  township-,  and  school  director  and 
roadmaster  of  his  district.  He  made 
more  money  than  any  other  half  dozen 
of  the  township  farmers,  and  wielded 
more  public  influence.  His  habitual  reti- 
cence was  not  because  of  any  lack  of 
thought.  On  the  contrary  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  large  practical  intelligence,  a 
strong  native  wit  and  racy  humor,  and 
he  could  at  will  be  the  courteous  coun- 
try gentleman  or  the  ordinary  rustic,  as 
either  character  would  best  serve  his  in- 
terest or  his  humor.  Sparrowgrass  had 
one  peculiarity :  while  he  was  a  good- 
looking,  gallant,  kindly  man  toward  all 
women,  nobody  ever  suspected  him  of 
being  in  the  least  degree  in  love  with  any 
woman.  His  gallantries,  his  kindness  and 
his  courtesies  to  the  sex  were  all  marked 
by  a  frank  friendliness,  accompanied  by 
a  genial  and  generous  indifference  that 
seemed  impenetrable,  and  that  made  wo- 
men trust  him  confidingly  and  freely  ac- 
cept kindness  and  friendship  from  him 
because  they  were  purely  kindness  and 
friendship  and  did  not  alarm  them  by 
threatening  anything  more. 

Now,  when  Corny  McFlicker  and  Tup- 
sey  O'Bragh  entered  and  trained  for  the 
championship  race,  under  the  circum- 
stances already  related,  the  entire  club  in 
honest  good  faith  accepted  the  situation, 
and  regarded  the  race  as  certain  to  de- 
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cide  their  rivalship  for  the  love  of  the 
pretty  widow  ;  and  the  entire  club  took 
its  usual  warm  interest  in  the  love  affairs 
of  its  members,  and  was  ready  to  make 
any  reasonable  effort  or  sacrifice  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  happy  conclusion,  and  to 
extract  from  it  as  much  general  amuse- 
ment as  possible. 

The  day  of  the  race,  September  18,  was 
warm,  still  and  fine.  There  was  a  large 
attendance,  caused  in  part  by  reports  of 
the  pending  issues.  Mrs.  Saponica  Suttle 
appeared  among  the  club  ladies  just  be- 
fore the  first  race  on  the  programme  was 
called.  She  was  dressed  in  a  neat,  new 
traveling  costume,  which  she  explained 
by  saying  that  she  was  going  to  Chicago 
to  be  absent  a  few  days.  She  appeared 
brightly  happy  and  deeply  interested  in 
the  races,  especially  the  championship. 
She  had  been  brought  to  the  grounds  by 
Mr.  Alderney  Sparrowgrass,  behind  his 
fast  trotter,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  safely 
deposited  among  the  club  ladies,  Mr. 
Sparrowgrass  circulated  among  the  club 
gentlemen,  the  racers  and  the  crowd, 
making  shrewd  bets  on  the  several 
events.  On  the  championship  race  it  was 
noticed  that  he  hedged,  betting  about 
equally  on  Corny  McFlicker  and  Tupsey 
O'Bragh, while  placing  considerable  money 
upon  O'Tulliver  Bard,  who,  it  was  gen- 
erally believed,  was  to  come  in  a  close 
second  to  the  winner.  In  any  event,  Mr. 
Sparrowgrass  couldn't  lose  anything  of 
account,  while  he  stood  to  win  a  trifle. 

The  half-mile  novice  race,  the  open-to- 
all  mile,  the  half-mile  for  boys,  and  the 
club  mile  were  run  with  their  usual  eclat. 
Then  the  championship  five  miles  was 
called.  There  were  eleven  entries  and 
five  starters — McFlicker,  O'Bragh,  Cap- 
tain Hardrider,  Lieutenant  Pumper  and 
O'Tulliver  Bard.  When  these  competi- 
tors appeared  upon  the  track  they  were 
received  with  an  encouraging  roar  of  ap- 
plause. McFlicker  and  O'Bragh  turned 
their  faces  eagerly  to  where  the  pretty 
widow  sat  in  the  grand  stand,  with  a  bevy 
of  the  prettiest  of  the  club  ladies  about 
her,  and  she  smiled  a  blushing  and  pleased 
smile  upon  them  both,  just  showing  the 
gleam  of  her  even,  white  teeth  through 
her  rosy  lips,  while  she  clapped  her  gloved 
hands,  with  the  other  ladies,  in  gentle 
applause. 

Just  as  the  bugle  sounded  and  the  men 
were  about  to  mount,  Mr.  Alderney  Spar- 
rowgrass stopped  Captain  Hardrider, 
Lieutenant  Pumper,  and   O'Tulliver  Bard 


and  led  them  aside.  To  each  one  of  them 
he  delivered  a  handsome  white  envelope. 
At  first  they  exhibited  intense  astonish- 
ment, then  they  shook  hands  with  Mr. 
Sparrowgrass  with  great  enthusiasm  and 
glanced  up  at  the  ladies  in  the  grand 
stand,  where  the  pretty  widow,  catching 
their  eyes,  nodded,  blushed  and  smiled  in 
the  most  charming  manner.  McFlicker 
and  O'Bragh  took  this  to  themselves,  and 
felt  fired  to  do  or  die  in  the  impending 
contest. 

"  This  alters  the  race,  gentlemen,"  said 
Mr.  Sparrowgrass  to  the  three.  "  No  need 
to  tell  them,"  nodding  toward  O'Bragh 
and  McFlicker.  "  Not  knowing  it,  they 
will  do  their  very  best  ;  but  it  leaves 
either  of  you  three  free  to  win  if  you  can, 
and  she  [nodding  toward  the  grand  stand] 
and  I  will  feel  greatly  pleased  if  one  of 
you  does  win." 

The  bugle  sounded  again,  and  the 
racers  mounted,  amid  a  suppressed  ex- 
citement among  the  spectators  not  elicited 
by  any  of  the  other  races.  The  judges 
took  their  places.  The  track  was  cleared, 
and  men  posted  at  intervals  around  it  to 
keep  it  clear  and  watch  narrowly  the  con- 
duct of  the  racers,  in  order  to  insure 
perfect  fairness.  Everything  was  ready. 
The  racers  settled  themselves  in  their 
saddles. 

"Are  you  all  ready?" 

All  nodded. 

Bang  ! 

They  are  off  to  an  even  start.  The 
grand  stand  breaks  into  a  hum  of  excited 
voices.  The  crowd  along  the  stretch 
swell  it  to  a  roar.  Around  the  first  turn 
the  line  rolls  unbroken,  as  if  only  one 
will  controlled  the  five  supple,  muscular, 
flying  bodies.  Down  the  back  stretch 
they  shift  slowly  and  by  inches  from  a 
line  to  a  bunch.  Around  the  last  turn 
the  bunch  elongates  a  yard  or  two,  slowly, 
because  each  one  is  riding  easily,  skillful- 
ly, and  within  his  powers,  although  they 
are  going  at  a  great  pace.  Down  the 
home  stretch  they  come  flying,  every  rider 
with  eye  intent  upon  the  track,  bending 
eagerly  to  his  work,  legs  going  with  the 
regularity  and  speed  of  the  piston  rod  of 
a  locomotive.  A  running  wave  of  clap- 
ping hands,  mellow  and  shrill  cries,  sweeps 
with  them  along  the  grand  stand,  with 
hoarser  shouts  of  encouragement  from 
the  crowd  below.  They  cross  the  line, 
completing  the  first  quarter  mile,  and 
begin  the  second  still  in  a  bunch,  a  little 
lengthened.     The  first  turn  and  the  back 
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Stretch  draw  it  out  a  little  longer.  The 
last  turn  and  the  home  stretch,  complet- 
ing the  first  half  mile,  lengthen  it  another 
yard,  and  they  enter  the  last  half  of  the 
first  mile,  after  the  most  even  and  rapid 
first  half  ever  seen  upon  the  grounds  in 
such  a  race,  Lieutenant  Pumper  leading 
with  that  prolonged  rush  from  start  to 
finish  that  has  won  so  many  races,  and 
that  always  makes  him  dangerous.  Next 
to  him  come  the  two  rivals,  O'Bragh  and 
McFlicker,  side  by  side,  already  watching 
each  other  like  cats,  although  the  race  is 
only  fairly  begun.  Then  come  Captain 
Hardrider,  with  his  straight  back  and 
easy  motion,  which  seems  to  be  almost 
without  effort,  and  O'Tulliver  Bard,  as 
usual  trailing  a  little,  and  relying  upon 
his  furious  sweep  to  carry  him  to  the 
front  in  the  last  quarter  mile. 

And  so  round  and  round  they  go  ;  and 
every  time  they  pass  the  grand  stand  the 
roar  increases  and  follows  them  longer. 
Two  miles — two  and  a  half — three  miles — 
and  still  no  change.  Lieutenant  Pumper 
still  keeps  up  his  steady  rush,  and  the 
others  follow  as  though  he  drew  them  on 
by  invisible  attraction.  But  now  you  see 
their  flanks  heave  and  you  can  hear  them 
pant  as  they  rush  past  the  grand  stand. 
Their  lips  are  drawn  apart  and  their 
mouths  become  white  with  foam.  The 
muscles  on  their  arms  and  legs  swell  in 
perceptible  knots.  The  shouts  of  the 
crowd  become  fiercer  and  louder. 

"  McFlicker  !  " 

"  O'Bragh  !  " 

"  Hardrider  ! " 

"  Go  it,  Bard  !  " 

"O  Pumper  !  keep  'em  moving  !" 

Three  miles  and  a  half  and  all  five  are 
panting  and  bending  fiercely  over  their 
handle  bars.  They  flash  past  like  a 
scurry  of  frightened  birds.  But  now,  in 
spite  of  Pumper's  unabating  fury  of 
speed,  McFlicker  and  O'Bragh  simulta- 
neously move  up.  They  creep  upon  his 
wheel,  they  are  up  to  the  hub — to  the 
rim — they  move  past  him.  On  the  last 
turn  McFlicker  takes  the  lead,  with 
O'Bragh  lapping  his  little  wheel.  Still 
Pumper  neither  increases  nor  diminishes 
his  rush.  He  can't.  His  "charley  horse  " 
knee  cannot  spurt.  Besides  he  is  going 
at  top  speed,  drawing  his  breath  in  gulps, 
and  racing  upon  the  sustained  energy  of 
his  wonderful  endurance. 

Four  miles  and  a  quarter.  Captain 
Hardrider  straightens  up  in  his  saddle  and 
falls  back  inch  by  inch  to  get  his  breath 


for  the  grand  rush  of  the  last  half  mile. 
O'Tulliver  Bard  seems  to  judge  more 
doubtfully  of  the  leaders.  He  too  re- 
laxes his  swelling  muscles  a  little,  but  he 
does  not  permit  them  to  gain  much. 

They  have  entered  upon  the  last  mile 
with  Captain  Hardrider  twenty  lengths 
behind  all ;  Bard  ten  lengths  in  front  of 
him  ;  Pumper  a  little  in  front  of  Bard, 
and  the  two  rivals  glued  together  in  the 
lead.  As  they  come  around,  the  whole 
grand  stand  rises,  ladies  and  all.  Hand- 
kerchiefs wave,  hats  swing  frantically  in 
the  air,  the  roar  of  voices  is  growing  con- 
tinuous. Along  the  back  stretch  Pumper 
seems  to  drop  back,  and  the  applause  in- 
creases. No  !  it  is  Bard  and  Hardrider 
moving  up.  They  seem  to  steal  upon  the 
leaders  like  gliding  shadows,  inch  by 
inch,  without  any  visible  effort.  They 
come  down  the  stretch  past  the  stand, 
reeking  with  sweat  and  straining  every 
muscle.  As  they  cross  the  line,  Pumper 
is  last.  The  shouts  of  his  adherents  can- 
not spur  him  on  to  another  effort.  He  is 
pumped  out. 

And  now,  as  they  fly  along  the  back 
stretch,  there  is  another  shout.  O'Bragh 
suddenly  flashes  past  McFlicker,  and 
takes  the  lead  by  a  yard.  But  he  can 
gain  no  more.  McFlicker  closes  up  on 
his  little  wheel  inch  by  inch,  and  warily 
refuses  to  make  his  final  spurt  just  yet. 

Once  more  past  the  stand,  and  every- 
body stamps,  yells  and  waves  encourage- 
ment. They  pass  the  line  and  enter  upon 
the  last  half  mile.  Captain  Hardrider 
and  O'Tulliver  Bard  did  not  gain  during 
the  little  spurt  when  O'Bragh  took  the 
lead,  but  now  on  the  back  stretch  they 
are  closing  up  fast  on  the  leaders.  They 
round  the  turn,  and  come  down  the 
stretch,  still  gaining.  They  enter  the  last 
quarter  mile  almost  in  a  bunch,  with 
Pumper  thirty  lengths  behind  all. 

Captain  Hardrider  has  already  begun 
his  great  spurt.  He  crawls  upon  O'Tul- 
liver Bard,  draws  even  at  the  turn,  passes 
him  and  enters  the  back  stretch  level  with 
the  two  leaders,  who  are  now  side  by  side. 
Bard  also  draws  up  to  them.  Corny  makes 
his  final  effort.  He  almost  leaps  past 
O'Bragh  ;  but  he  can  only  push  his  wheel 
a  foot  ahead,  so  desperate  is  Tupsey's  an- 
swer. Captain  Hardrider's  sprained  ankle 
cannot  stand  the  pace.  He  drops  back  a 
little.  Tupsey  and  Corny  enter  the  last 
turn  almost  even,  and  putting  forth  every 
atom  of  muscle  and  skill  they  possess 
they  round  the  turn  side  by  side.    Already 
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the  roar  of  the  crowd  seems  to  each  of 
them  to  sound  the  welcome  paean  of  vic- 
tory. But  suddenly  there  is  heard  the 
cry, 

"  Bard  !     Bard  !  " 

"  Look-  at  O'Tulliver  ! " 

"  See  him  come  !  " 

O'Tulliver  is  putting  in  one  of  his  fa- 
mous final  spurts.  His  wheel  seems  to  lift 
and  fly  and  shoot  forward.  He  rushes 
upon  the  leaders  as  though  they  were  stand- 
ing still.  Forty  yards  from  the  finish  he 
is  level  with  them.  Ten  yards  he  is  a 
wheel  width  in  the  lead.  The  race  is 
his.  His  furious,  well-timed  rush  wins. 
The  grand  stand  seems  to  reach  out  and 
strain  toward  him.  The  crowd  below 
swarm  the  barriers  and  push  upon  him. 
He  almost  touches  the  line. 

An  excited  dog,  kicked  by  somebody 
for  howling  with  the  rest  of  the  crowd, 
darts  across  the  track.  There  is  a  crash. 
O'Tulliver  Bard  flies  through  the  air  and 
comes  down  upon  the  track  on  his  head 
and  shoulders.  His  wheel  turns  a  somer- 
sault and  falls  also.  The  two  rivals  shoot 
forward  and  cross  the  line  together. 

The  roar  of  the  crowd  changes  to  a  tu- 
mult of  frightened  cries.  Friends  hastily 
pick  up  the  fallen  rider.  Others  dash 
water  in  his  face.  A  doctor  examines 
him  and  presently  pronounces  him  all 
right,  although  bruised  and  stunned.  And 
when  he  is  able  to  stagger  to  his  feet,  to 
be  greeted  with  a  grand  cheer,  the  judges 
announce  to  the  umpire  that  O'Tulliver's 
head  struck  beyond  the  line,  and  his 
wheel  also  fell  beyond  the  line  ;  and  the 
umpire  decides  that  O'Tulliver  Bard  has 
won    the   most    desperate    and    exciting 


club    championship  race  ever  run  by  the 
club. 

While  the  victor  is  being  hailed  with 
enthusiastic  applause  a  boy  is  distributing 
among  the  club  members  and  ladies  en- 
velopes. The  president,  opens  his  and 
finds  cards  bound  with  scented  white  rib- 
bon.    One  of  these  cards  reads  : 

"  Alderney   Sparrowgrass." 
The  other  reads : 

"Mrs.  Saponica  Suttle,  nee  Witcher." 
The  inclosing  note  reads  : 
"  Married,  Tuesday  morning,   September 

1 8,  at  St.  Anne's  Church. 
At   Home,  Tuesday  evening,  October  9." 

Married  on  the  morning  of  the  race  ! 
The  club  ladies  knew  it  as  soon  as  the 
race  was  started  ;  but  the  club  gentlemen 
were  never  so  surprised  in  their  lives  as 
they  were  when  O'Tulliver  Bard  spurted 
and  won.  But  Corny  McFlicker  and 
Tupsey  O'Bragh  were  more  than  sur- 
prised— they  were  astounded  ;  and  each 
candidly  owns  that  he  was  awfully  dis- 
appointed because  he  didn't  beat  "  that 
fellow,"  but  made  a  "dead  finish"  with 
the  duffer. 

Nevertheless,  the  "at  home  "  was  huge- 
ly enjoyed  by  most  of  the  club,  and 
"  Mrs.  Saponica  Suttle  Sparrowgrass,  nee 
Witcher,"  makes  her  husband's  home 
really  one  of  the  most  delightful  places 
in  the  country,  at  which  the  club  is  always 
welcome.  And  it  is  safe  to  predict  that, 
when  the  Hon.  Alderney  Sparrowgrass 
goes  to  the  Legislature  at  its  next  ses- 
sion, to  which  he  has  been  elected,  she  will 
not  fail  to  shine  in  society  at  the  capital, 
and  he  is  sure  to  make  his  mark  among 
the  Solons  of  the  State. 


BOATING. 

Sunset  rays  on  mountain  glancing, 
Western  sky  in  hues  entrancing, 
Sleeping  lake,  in  shadow  lying, 
With  the  hues  of  heaven  vying. 


Bird  in  air  our  frail  boat  seeming ; 
Paradise — a  restful  dreaming  ; 
Shadows  near,  yet  He  doth  love  us, 
Heaven  below  and  heaven  above  us. 


A.  W.   N. 


THE    CRUISE   OF   THE   SYBARIS   AND   SHAW   SHAW. 

BY     EDWARD    L.    CHICHESTER. 


Just  at  the  forks  where  the  East 
and  West  branches  of  the  Delaware 
River  join  stands  the  village  of  Han- 
cock. In  the  days  when  the  streams 
were  alive  with  rafts  the  lumbermen 
crowded  the  hotels  and  shouted  and 
sang  in  the  streets  ;  and  there  are 
vestiges  of  this  period  remaining 
even  now,  though  the  red-nosed  gen- 
tlemen who  spend  their  time  upon 
the  verandas  of  the  neglected  taverns 
might  resent  the  title.  Still,  high 
water  carries  considerable  timber  to- 
ward the  Eastern  cities,  and  brings  a 
few  days  of  old-time  importance  to 
this  somewhat  grimy  little  village 
among  the  hills. 

During  the  last  few  years  blue 
stone  has  been  extensively  quarried 
in  the  vicinity,  and  an  occasional  scar  on  an  otherwise  thickly-grown  hillside  reveals 
the  progress  and  increasing  importance  of  this  industry. 

A  couple  of  miles  from  the  post  office  the  Cadosia  Creek,  a  clear,  cold  stream  fa- 
mous for  its  trout,  comes  winding  through  the  woods  and  farm  lands  and  empties  into 
the  East  Branch.  A  small  village  some  miles  up  this  creek  bears  its  name,  corrupted 
by  the  inhabitants  to  Cadosh. 

When  Simpson  and  I  had  reached  Hancock  by  way  of  the  West  Branch  we  again 
sought  higher  country  and  shipped  our  canoes  for  Cook's  Falls,  or  Butternut  Grove, 
as  it  is  also  called,  a  small  village  on  that  fresh  and  rapid  stream  so  well  known  to 
sportsmen,  the  Beaver  Kill. 

It  cuts  through  a  wild  country,  sometimes  narrowing  to  quite  a  gorge,  where  its 
waters  crowd  the  mountain  sides,  and  again  spreading  itself  in  a  bit  of  sunny  valley, 
but  never  quieting  into  long,  placid  stretches.  Anyone  who  has  followed  this  stream 
will  hear  its  roar  ringing  in  his  ears  whenever  he  recalls  the  experience. 

There  was  some  question  in  our  minds  whether  this  water  would  prove  navigable 

Note. — With  Illustrations  by  E.  C.  Cramer  and  the  Author. 
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for  trie  canoes.  They  drew  little  to  be 
:sure,  but  even  the  Shaw  Shatv,  which  had 
no  keel,  could  not  float  quite  like  an 
autumn  leaf,  and  Simpson  shook  his  head 
.as  we  caught  glimpses  from  the  car  win- 
dows of  the  white  water  surging  among 
the  black  rocks  down  below.  An  indi- 
vidual whom  he  always  referred  to  as  the 
"  chump  "  had  advised  us  not  to  try  the 
stream. 

He  had  called  at  our  camp  while  we 
were  at  the  West  Branch,  and  had  expati- 
ated at  great  length  on  its  peculiarities, 
dwelling  with  force  on  the  fact  that  bear 
and  wildcat  filled  the  woods  on  all  sides 
and  that  rattlers  were  thick  as  black- 
berries, making  it  risky  to  sleep  on  the 
ground. 

"  Them  boats  go  down  the  Beaver  Kill !  " 
Mebbe  so  ;  most  everything  that  gets  in 
there's  boun'  to  go  down  ! "  and  he 
laughed  heartily.  We  might  have  been 
discouraged  by  this  picture  had  we  not 
learned  later  that  the  youth  had  never 
seen  the  Beaver  Kill. 

Our  first  day  on  the  stream  will  never 
be  forgotten.  The  water  was  fairly  high, 
as  there  had  been  recent  rains,  and  scarce- 
ly a  moment  was  permitted  us  in  which  to 
hunch  forward  with  elbows  on  knees  and 
contemplate  the  panorama  unfolding  be- 
fore us  as  we  floated  down.  This  had 
been  a  favorite  occupation  along  the  quiet 
stretches  of  the  West  Branch,  but  here  we 
were  either  in  the  midst  of  a  roaring  rift, 


throwing  our  whole  weight  on  the  paddle 
and  twisting  the  boats  rapidly  around  the 
rocks,  or  standing  up,  scanning  some 
white  line  a  few  rods  ahead,  to  choose 
the  safest  opening  through  which  to  pass, 
— a  choice  that  always  had  to  be  made 
with  great  promptness.  This  need  for 
watchfulness,  keeping  one  constantly  on 
the  alert,  and  the  necessity  for  prompt 
action  give  to  canoeing  its  peculiar  zest. 
A  noticeable  feature  of  the  region  watered 
by  the  Beaver  Kill  is  the  ancient  appear- 
ance of  many  of  the  houses  scattered 
through  the  valley. 

For  so  wild  a  country  this  strikes  one 
as  singular,  but  we  learned  that  the  spots 
of  fertile  lowland  were  early  settled,  and 
many  of  the  oldest  houses  were  built  on 
the  sites  of  still  older.  These  were  weath- 
er-stained buildings,  with  broad  veran- 
das shaded  by  climbing  vines  and  having 
big,  breezy  kitchens  with  shining  rows  of 
milk  pans  by  the  door. 

Usually  the  water  brought  from  a  spring 
in  the  hills  bubbled  near  at  hand  and  a  tin 
cup  hung  ready  for  use.  The  hills  here,  as 
at  Rock  Rift,  are  being  gradually  cleared 
of  hardwood,  for  acid  factories  and  stump 
lots,  covered  with  blackberry  and  second- 
growth  oak,  hickory  and  sassafras,  are 
common. 

In  some  parts  these  clearings  afford  a 
feeding  ground  for  bear,  who  grub  up  the 
roots  and  feast  on  berries  in  their  season, 
and  the  deer  still  linger  in  sections,  though, 
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as  our  course  led  us  through  the  natural 
thoroughfare  of  the  region,  we  started  no 
large  game. 

One  evening  a  tall,  sun-burned  man 
looked  in  at  the  camp. 

He  was  driving  a  yoke  of  oxen  along  a 
highway  skirting  the  river  and,  attracted 
by  the  tent,  turned  aside  for  a  call. 

"  Evenin',  gentlemen,"  was  his  cordial 
greeting  ;  "  huntin'  or  fishin'  ?  " 

"  Neither,"  I  replied,  reaching  for  a 
sketch  book  and  scanning  his  face  in  the 


scratches.  We  looked  at  this  evidence  of 
war  and  asked  if  there  were  rattlesnakes 
about. 

"  One  was  killed  on  this  farm  about 
four  years  ago,"  he  replied,  "  but  they're 
very  scarce  ;  we  find  'em  once  in  a  while 
in  a  gully  back  in  the  hills,  mebbe  one  in 
a  summer.  You  needn't  be  afraid  o'  rat- 
tlers though." 

"  Can  we  get  provisions  all  the  way 
down?"  asked  Simpson,  who  was  frying 
flapjacks.  "Provisions?  Oh,  yes  ;  any- 
body'll  furnish  what  you  want. 
We're  all  white  folks,  if  I  do 
say  it.  Th'  ole  man  supplied 
more  hunters  an'  such  in  his 
day  than  you  could  count.  He 
never  shut  the  door  against 
anybody,  rich  or  poor,  till 
he    was   killed    by   the   milk." 


rapidly    fading  light 
"  We're      cruising 
through   here    just  to    see  the  coun- 
try.    Sit  down."     He  nodded  and  sat 
down  on  a  stone. 

"  I've  lived  over  here,"  he  re- 
marked, pointing  toward  the  next 
clearing,  "fur  forty  year,  an'  the  ole 
man    was    here    forty    year    before   me." 

"  You  must  have  seen  some  game  in 
that  time,"  I  suggested. 

"Game?  Wal,  I  should  say  !  I  wouldn't 
dast  to  tell  you  fellas  how  many  deer  I've 
killed  on  this  very  farm." 

"And  bear;  do  you  have  any  bear?" 

"Yes,  some;  neither's  so  thick  as  they 
used  to  be,  though.  Why,  I  had  a  fight 
with  a  corker  about  seven  years  ago.  It 
was  right  over  on  that  mountain  yonder. 
I'd  been  fishin'  down  by  Duck  Rock 
all  day,  an'  was  goin'  home.  The  fella 
was  grubbin'  under  a  stump,  and  I  come 
right  against  him.  He  grabbed  fur  me, 
an'  if  I  hadn't  had  a  big  knife  handy  I 
wouldn't  a-been  here."  And  he  smiled 
grimly  and  pulled  up  the  overalls  on  one 
of  his  legs  to  the  knee,  showing  a  sin- 
ewy calf  seamed  with  the  scars  of  deep 


"The  what?"  said  Simpson,  aghast, 
lowering  the  cup  he  had  lifted  to  his  lips. 

"  The  milk  ;  the  milk  train.  You  see  the 
road  was  new  then,  an'  we  wa'nt  ust  to 
steam  cars." 

Our  caller  stayed  some  time,  holding 
his  long  muscular  hands  over  the  coals  as 
it  grew  cooler,  and  chatting  in  an  enter- 
taining way. 

He  told  us  the  best  method  for  captur- 
ing eels  and  invited  us  to  call  up  at  the 
house  and  get  some  apples,  and  then  left, 
stumping  down  the  road  in  the  darkness, 
shouting  to  his  oxen.  I  had  an  uncom- 
fortable dream  that  night  ;  a  bear  seemed 
to  be-  standing  over  me,  and  would  oc- 
casionally draw  a  cold  nose  across  my 
hand  or  face.  While  having  an  impres- 
sion that  they  would  not  touch  a  man 
lying  motionless,  I  moved  neither  hand  nor 
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foot,  but  lay  in  a  miserable  nightmare 
trance  till  Simpson  shook  me  awake  and 
whispered,  "  What's  that  ? "  in  a  startled 
voice,  close  to  my  ear.  "Wh-a-t?"  I 
gasped.  "Something  crawled  over  me," 
he  said.  We  both  lay  still  and  listened. 
Something  cold  touched  my  cheek  ; 
small  wet  feet  skipped  lightly  over  my 
face.  Some  leaves  rustled  ;  then  it  was 
still. 

"  Hark  !  "  he  said,  hearing  the  leaves. 
"Do  you  suppose  that  could  be  a  rat- 
tler ? "  "  If  it  is  it  has  feet,"  I  mut- 
tered ;  "something  walked  on  me,  nothing 
crawled  ;  it  was  probably  a  field  mouse  ; " 
and  throwing  my  arms  about  to  frighten 
off  the  intruder,  if  he  still  remained,  I 
turned  over  and  went  to  sleep.  Simpson 
did  the  same.  Only  the  possibility  of  a 
visit  from  a  rattlesnake  could  keep  us 
awake  after  the  day's  exertion.  A  search 
among  the  blankets  the  next  morning 
revealed  a  small  frog. 

On  this  cruise  we  learned  many  of  the 
finer  points  of  canoeing.  A  stream  like 
the  Beaver  Kill  affords  a  variety  of  condi- 
tions that  more  placid  waters  lack.  Its 
surface,  reflecting  the  bottom,  shone  a 
rich,  transparent  brown,  the  deep  and 
shallow  stretches  presenting  little  variety 
in  color. 

The  general  rule  in  navigating  shallow 
streams,  to  keep  well  on  the  outward 
sweep  of  a  bend,  often  failed  us  here, 
and  many  times  the  channel  followed  the 
inner  bank,  or  wound  in  and  out  in  eccen- 
tric curves  that  were  extremely  puzzling. 

Experienced  cruisers  know  how  to  de- 
tect hidden  obstructions  at   a   glance,  but 


it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  a  word 
on  this  point  to  beginners. 

Where  a  stone  lies  just  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  a  rapid  stream  the  water  slides 
over  it  with  an  unruffled  current,  then 
breaks  back  on  itself,  making  a  white 
boiling  spot.  This  spot  serves  as  a  warn- 
ing, but  as  it  occurs  close  under  the  ob- 
struction it  is  often  difficult  to  see  it  from 
above. 

In  close  quarters  the  canoe  can  be 
pushed  through  these  white  spots  without 
danger,  provided  the  treacherous  stillness 
just  preceding  them  is  avoided.  Another 
appearance  presented  by  rapid  water  is 
deceptive  and  at  first  very  alarming.  A 
broad  stream  suddenly  narrows,  and  the 
water  tumbled  in  on  itself  forms  a  white 
channel  full  of  choppy  waves,  an  angry- 
looking  path,  but  seldom,  except  in  case 
of  a  great  volume  of  water,  a  dangerous 
one,  for  it  is  deeper  than  the  quiet  stream 
above  it. 

Sometimes  the  roar  in  these  narrowings 
of  the  Beaver  Kill  could  be  heard  a  long 
distance  and  the  waves  gave  us  a  thorough 
wetting. 

I  carried  a  light  hazel  fishing  rod  be- 
sides my  sketch  book,  and  would  toss  a 
grasshopper  over  the  eddies  that  swirled 
at  the  foot  of  the  rifts.  Seldom  without 
result  in  the  shape  of  a  chub.  The  stream 
swarmed  with  these  fish  and  they  some- 
times reached  a  full  pound  in  weight.  The 
trout  -were  more  numerous  in  the  tribu- 
tary creeks,  where  the  water  was  colder, 
but  in  this  high  region  it  seldom  grows 
very  warm  anywhere,  while  the  mist, 
looking   white    as  hoar  frost  and  feeling 
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quite  as  cold,  makes  the  grass  glisten  in 
the  early  mornings,  even  in  August.  We 
often  pitched  our  tent  in  spots  where  win- 
tergreen  and  prince's  pine  dotted  the 
turf,  making  a  balmy  bed  to  stretch  out 
on.  One  night  we  slept  on  warm  sand 
that  lay  along  the  shore  in  ridges  like 
graves.  It  felt  wonderfully  comfortable 
at  first,  but  when  the  rubber  blanket  was 
worked  in  till  one's  form  was  cast  like 
iron  in  a  mold,  it  might  as  well  have  been 
a  bed  of  rock. 

Some  long  bridges  span  the  streams  at 
the  point  where  the  Beaver  Kill  joins  the 
East  Branch,  and  a  little  village  bearing 
the  name  of  the  latter  nestles  about  the 
fork.  The  added  volume  of  water  below 
this  point  gives  dignity  to  the  stream  that 
sweeps  along  with  the  steady  movement 
of  a  river. 

A  small  boy  and  girl,  wading  in  the 
shallows,  stared  in  astonishment  as  the 
canoes  floated  toward  them  ;  but  the  lad 
recovered  himself  sufficiently  to  ask  for 
a  ride  before  we  had  passed.  By  shifting 
our  cargo  forward  a  sort  of  nest  was 
made  for  the  reception  of  passengers,  and 
the  boats  bobbed  down  the  next  rift  with 
extra  ballast. 

A  pair  of  fat  steers  standing  in  the  river 
were  nearly  run  down  by  the  Sybaris  and 
floundered  snorting  to  the  shore,  closely 
followed  by  the  boat.     The  young  man 


safety  over  the  deepest  holes,  and  the 
dream  of  owning  a  canoe  gave  an  addi- 
tional gilding  to  that  long-delayed  heaven 
referred  to  by  Simpson's  passenger  as 
"  When  we  grow  up."  After  we  left  them 
they  stood  with  their  brown  legs  in  the 
water,  like  a  pair  of  herons,  and  watched 
us  out  of  sight.  We  learned  that  farmers 
living  along  the  river  had  each  summer 
housed  and  fed  children  from  the  city,  and 
one  could  not  but  think  how  wonderful 
the  rich  valley  must  have  looked  to  a 
waif  from  Avenue  A  or  the  Five  Points. 

Along  the  deep,  still  stretches  of  the 
stream  we  would  pass  an  occasional  scow 
moored  under  the  shadow  of  a  rock  or 
overhanging  tree,  and  occupied  by  a  fish- 
erman. These  crafts  were  built  of  pine  or 
hemlock  boards,  and  sometimes  of  plank 
two  inches  thick.  One  huge  boat  lying 
among  some  rushes  bore  the  name  of 
Dauntless,  the  title  covering  a  whole  side, 
in  yellow  letters  on  a  red  ground. 

It  was  not  a  good  day  for  fishing,  our 
first  on  the  East  Branch  ;  the  sun  was  too 
hot  and  the  air  too  still,  but  the  condi- 
tions made  it  easy  to  inspect  the  ground, 
and  we  could  lean  over  and  count  the 
black  bass  lying  along  the  bottom,  with 
heads  up  stream  and  making  just  enough 
movement  of  fin  and  tail  to  keep  station- 
ary against  a  gentle  current.  On  a  cloudy 
day  we  saw  a  basket  filled  with  as  fine  a 


whom  I  carried  in  the  Shaw  Shaw  had  a 
long  string  of  fish,  chub  and  dace,  most  of 
which,  he  took  pains  to  tell  me,  he  had 
caught  himself,  gently  implying  a  slur  on 
feminine  prowess.  Both  children  were 
delighted  with  the  tiny  crafts  that  floated 
where  they  could  wade  and  bore  them  in 


collection   of  these  beauties  as  we  have 
met  with  anywhere. 

On  rounding  a  bend  at  one  point  I 
found  Simpson  had  landed  and  was  try- 
ing to  catch  a  mink  he  had  cornered 
in  a  bunch  of  smart  weed,  but  the  game 
was  too  quick  for  him  and  ducked   into 
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the  river  under  his  very  paddle.  Later 
on,  as  we  were  floating  close  to  the  bank, 
some  wood  duck  darted  from  under  the 
bows  of  the  canoes  and  cunningly  fled 
up  the  stream.  They  were  young,  and  did 
not  rise  readily,  but  beat  the  water  with 
their  wings,  progressing  with  a  noise  and 
splash  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a 
steam  tug. 

We  camped  for  some  days  near  Read's 
Creek.  A  ford  used  by  the  farmers  when 
the  river  was  low  crossed  the  stream  close 
by,  and  back  of  us  rose  a  thick  wood  fra- 
grant with  wild  flowers.  The  rhododen- 
dron with  its  waxy  leaves  and  clean  stems 
grew  close  around  the  tent,  and  after  the 
sun  went  down  and  the  stillness  seemed 
more  profound  than  ever  we  could  hear 
the  splash  of  a  rivulet  that  emptied  into 
a  binnacle  close  by.  We  would  light  the 
lantern  and  read  or  write  letters  or  look 
over  the  day's  sketches  till  we  grew 
drowsy  from  a  very  excess  of  snugness 
and  comfort,  and  then  go  to  sleep.  A 
large  tent  proved  a  decided  improvement 
on  the  tiny  shelter  one  could  button  over 
the  gunwale  of  a  boat. 

It  afforded  more  commodious  quarters 
on  rainy  days  and  left  the  canoes  free  for 
fishing  or  short  excursions.  The  advan- 
tages offered  by  the  canoe  to  sportsmen 
are  too  well  known  to  need  further  com- 
ment here,  but  a  word  as  to  its  peculiar 
adaptability  to  an  artist's  requirements 
may  not  be  out  of  place.  First,  any 
quantity  of  sketching  material  can  be  car- 
ried without  inconvenience,  an  advantage 
readily  appreciated  by  anyone  who  has 
tramped  across  the  country  loaded  like  a 
pack  horse,  with  color  box,  camp  stool, 
easel  and  umbrella. 

Again,  with  a  stream  for  thoroughfare 
one  passes  through  the  most  picturesque 
section  of  a  country.  Every  bend  re- 
veals something  of  interest,  and  facing  in 
the  direction  one  goes  each  point  can  be 
noted. 

The  forward  deck  serves  as  a  desk  under 
which  a  sketch  book  lies  always  at  hand, 
and  paddle  can  be  readily  exchanged  for 
pencil.  Our  plan  on  this  cruise  was  to 
move  slowly  down  the  stream  until  some 
point  of  special  interest  was  reached  and 
then  camp,  often  remaining  in  the  same 
place  for  days  together. 

A  river  of  any  length  offers  great  vari- 
ety in  scenery,  and  the  Beaver  Kill  and 
East  Branch  were  no  exception  to  this 
rule. 

The   upper  waters,  with    their  thickly- 


wooded  banks,  gave  way  below  to  open 
meadows,  and  highways  winding  between 
stone  walls  succeeded  the  rough  wood 
roads.  The  old  hunter's  estimate  of  the 
character  of  his  neighbors  in  the  valley 
proved  a  correct  one,  and  excellent  fare 
could  be  purchased  for  a  small  sum  at 
almost  any  farm  house. 

Our  only  annoyance  was  an  occasional 
watch  dog  who  regarded  us  with  sus- 
picion, and  I  do  not  know  that  the  ani- 
mals could  be  blamed.  A  huge  New- 
foundland rushed  at  Simpson  one  morn- 
ing as  he  was  sketching  by  the  road 
side,  but  as  the  artist  detected  a  muzzle 
strapped  tightly  to  the  dog's  nose  he  paid 
no  attention  to  the  attack  and  affected 
not  to  know  the  creature  was  barking  at 
him.  The  dog's  look  of  perfect  bewilder- 
ment as  he  slunk  away  was  ludicrous. 

On  visiting  a  strange  house  we  would 
provide  ourselves  with  an  umbrella  prod 
(a  hickory  stick,  pointed  with  a  chisel)  ; 
but  this  was  not  often  necessary,  for  most 
of  the  dogs  along  the  Delaware  were  col- 
lies, and  showed  all  the  friendly  charac- 
teristics of  that  breed. 

As  the  river  neared  Hancock  it  divided 
and  wound  in  and  out  among  a  succes- 
sion of  small  islands.  These  were  cov- 
ered with  masses  of  brilliant  color,  golden- 
rod  and  a  dull  purple-red  flower  predom- 
inating, while  here  and  there  were  the 
white  blossoms  of  boneset.  Rich  color 
gleamed  in  everything. 

On  one  of  our  rambles  back  in  the 
country  we  discovered  a  cedar  thicket, 
the  stumpy  trees  standing  so  close  that 
the  lower  limbs  had  died  for  want  of  air 
and  light,  while  the  tops  were  clothed  with 
dense  foliage.  Creeping  under  we  found 
the  place  had  an  atmosphere  of  its  own — 
a  kind  of  cave-like  character — and  the 
ground  was  perfectly  dry  after  hours  of 
rain.  It  formed  a  natural  home  for  owls 
and  bats. 

I  was  really  anxious  to  meet  with  a 
rattlesnake  on  this  cruise,  if  only  to  se- 
cure a  set  of  rattles  as  a  trophy,  but 
though  we  both  searched  every  stretch  of 
rocky  ground  from  Cook's  Falls  to  Han- 
cock no  specimen  was  secured  or  even 
sighted. 

I  had  one  adventure,  however,  that 
made  me  fear  my  wish  had  been  granted 
in  a  startling  manner. 

I  was  walking  along  a  highway,  and, 
feeling  my  feet  entangled  in  something, 
was  horrified  to  see  a  large  snake  wrig- 
gling in  the  dust.     It  is  needless  to  say 
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that  I  sprang  high  in  the  air,  and  the  ser- 
pent made  a  hasty  retreat,  turning  a  very 
ordinary  tail  as  he  disappeared  down  the 
bank  toward  the  river. 

He  was  only  a  water  snake  and  not 
worth  capture,  but  for  a  brief  moment  in- 
spired all  the  respect  due  his  more  ven- 
emous  brother. 

About  a  week  after  we  entered  the 
East  Branch  the  familiar  aspect  of  the 
hills  told  us  we  were  again  approaching 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  Cadosia 
Creek  was  passed,  and  the  blue-stone  quar- 
ries told  of  our  near  approach  to  the  union 
of  the  stream  with  its  western  sister. 

The  canoes  carried   us  past  Hancock, 


around  a  bend  and  out  into  the  meeting 
of  the  waters.  At  this  point  we  made  our 
last  camp  and  lingered  for  some  days, 
but  the  trees  were  already  showing  au- 
tumnal tints,  and  the  river  smoked  in  the 
early  mornings.  It  was  time  to  go.  We 
packed  everything  into  as  small  a  com- 
pass as  possible  and  carried  the  boats  to 
the  station,  leaving  a  stuffed  dummy  of 
well-worn  garments  to  startle  the  discov- 
erer of  our  last  camping  place.  The  cruise 
had  been  a  delightful  one  throughout, 
and  our  life  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Delaware,  a  region  of  green  forest,  rich 
valleys  and  sparkling  streams,  will  long 
live  a  vivid  picture  in  memory. 


JUNE    DAYS    IN    THE    SADDLE. 

BY    CHARLES    H.    CRANDALL. 


AVING  tired  of  the  tan- 
bark  arena  of  the  riding 
academy,  as  well  as  the 
monotony  of  gallops 
through  the  Central  Park 
— with  its  statuesque  po- 
licemen and  police -like 
statues  —  a  small  coterie 
of  lovers  of  the  stirrup 
determined  to  take  the 
reins  of  their  summer  vacation  in  their 
own  hands.  After  a  night's  ride  on  the 
dreamy  Hudson  in  the  fair  steamer  Sara- 
toga, the  pleasure-seeking  New  Yorkers 
debarked  at  Troy,  and  turned  their  faces 
northward  in  quest  of  adventure. 

Their  horses  sniffed  the  morning  air 
eagerly,  as  by  twos  and  threes  the  band 
of  equestrians  cantered  and  walked  up  the 
dreary  length  of  River  street,  emerging 
on  the  river  road  to  Lansingburg.  They 
had  taken  Troy  captive  by  the  ancient 
stratagem  of  a  horse,  and  not  even  the 
few  shopkeepers  awake  had  objected. 


To  the  average  citizen  of  New  York  the 
country  in  June  is,  perhaps,  less  familiar 
than  its  autumn  aspect.  Few  people  of 
business  anticipate  the  vacation  season 
so  far  as  to  leave  town  before  July.  Yet, 
for  freshness  of  verdure  and  perfection 
of  weather  June  wears  the  crown  of  the 
year.  This,  too,  without  a  sign  of  decay, 
unless  one  counts  floating  dandelion  down, 

The  unquiet  spirit  of  a  flower 
That  hath  too  brief  an  hour, 

as  an  evidence  of  dissolution.  The  full- 
ness of  verdure,  the  clear  azure  swept  by 
billowy  sails  of  vapor,  the  contented  song 
of  birds  already  feeding  their  young,  the 
rolling  inland  lakes  of  rye,  oats  and  timo- 
thy grass,  the  time  of  earliest  fruits  and 
latest  fruit  blossoms,  the  chill  of  spring 
forgotten  and  summer  droughts  not  yet 
arrived — June  certainly  holds  a  full  cup 
for  the  refreshing  of  hope  and  faith, 
health  and  pleasure.  Of  course,  these  de- 
lights were  not  unheeded  by  the  travelers. 
The  pure  joy  of  breathing  the  delicious 
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air  and  resting  the  eyes  on  the  peaceful, 
hushed  landscape  was  so  inexpressible  that 
conversation  seemed  entirely  inadequate, 
except  when  one  of  the  ladies  would  ut- 
ter under  her  breath",  as  if  she  were  in  a 
great  cathedral,  "  Isn't  it  lovely  !  " 

Level  meadows  stretched  along  the 
road  on  either  side  ;  on  the  left,  running 
down  to  where  a  border  of  elms,  willows 
and  sycamores  partly  obscured  the  glassy 
Hudson,  dreaming  undisturbed  on  its 
way.  On  the  right  a  line  of  steep  hills 
or  bluffs  shut  in  the  view,  their  contour 
broken  by  ravines  where  rivulets  had  cut 
deep  gashes  in  the  sand  and  clay,  which 
tall  pines  had  in  turn  attempted  to  hide. 

The  sleepy,  flat  little  village  of  Lans- 
ingburg  had  been  passed  when  a  glimpse 
of  rustic,  juvenile  ignorance  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  tourists. 

Howard  Holmes,  the  Agricultural  Stu- 
dent, had  been  elected  captain  and  guide 
for  the  expedition,  and  he  now  halted 
where  the  road  forked,  to  interview  a  hat- 
less  urchin,  aged  about  ten,  whose  not 
over  tender  soles  rested  familiarly  on 
Mother  Earth. 

"  Boy  !  Which  of  these  roads  leads  to 
Mechanicsville  ?  " 

"  Dunno  !  " 

"  Where  does  this  road  to  the  right  lead 
to?" 

"  Dunno  !  " 

"  Oh,  you  don't !     I  see.     Ah  !  " 

"  Give  him  an  easier  one,"  said  Guy. 

"  Who  lives  in  the  next  house,  my  little 
man  ?  " 

"  Dunno  !  " 

"  What's  your  name,  sonny  ?  "  said  Inez, 
in  her  sweetest  tones. 

The  lad  squirmed  around  and  acted  as 
if  he  wished  to  put  his  head  under  his 
arm,  but  he  emitted  no  sound.  He  stared 
after  the  party,  however,  as  long  as  they 
kept  in  sight. 

"We  scared  the  poor  boy,"  said  the 
Chaperon. 

"Then  do  we  look  so  bloodthirsty?" 
asked  Guy. 

"Well,  I  overheard  the  children  at  the 
schoolhouse  talking  as  you  passed,  and 
they  were  having  a  hot  fight  as  to  wheth- 
er we  were  gypsies  or  a  circus,  and  the 
gypsy  party  appeared  to  be  getting  the 
best  of  the  argument." 

This  led  to  a  mutual  review  of  one 
another's  personal  appearance  and  a  gen- 
eral laugh,  the  conclusion  being  that  we 
were,  perhaps,  a  sight  to  startle  the  staid 
valley  of  the  Upper  Hudson.     In  the  first 


place,  the  ladies' riding  habits  were,  per- 
haps, a  little  "outlandish,"  as  they  had 
heard  a  woman  say  over  a  halfdoor  that 
morning.  Then  their  headgear  was  vari- 
ous, to  say  the  least.  The  Scientific  Lady 
affected  a  tall,  shiny  riding  hat,  into  which 
she  had  a  cool  way  of  throwing  all  kinds 
of  specimens  and  replacing  it  on  her  head. 
Inez  wore  a  jaunty  derby,  and  Hortense, 
the  Soprano,  a  Tam  o'Shanter  ;  while  the 
Chaperon's  curls  glistened  under  a  soft 
tennis  hat  that  was  always  a  little  askew. 
The  ladies — but  why  tell  it  ? — all  rode 
gracefully  ;  the  slender  figure  of  the  Nat- 
uralist and  the  womanly  form  of  the  Cha- 
peron looking  especially  well,  one  on  a 
black  mustang,  and  the  other  on  a  dainty, 
blood-bay  mare. 

Among  the  gentlemen  the  palm  must 
be  awarded  to  the  Doctor,  for  he  rode 
with  the  soldierly  uprightness  and  pre- 
cision of  the  old  school.  He  had  a  some- 
what wicked  black  charger  that  would 
"run  like  a  thief,"  as  he  expressed  it,  if 
given  his  head.  Holmes  was  a  splendid 
rider,  more  easy  in  style,  and  had  his 
own  spirited  chestnut  of  Kentucky  stock. 
Guy's  horse  was  always  rehearsing  the 
tragedy  of  the  unexpected  and  trying  to 
drop  his  dainty  rider  in  a  ditch,  or  per- 
haps refusing  to  hurry  when  the  others 
started  off,  leaving  Guy  a  forlorn  rear 
guard,  to  be  hooted  at  by  small  boys. 
Guy  retaliated  by  endless  changes  of 
bits  and  readjusting  of  straps  and  stir- 
rups. The  Journalist  and  the  Hypochon- 
driac formed  the  awkward  squad,  the  for- 
mer vainly  trying  to  "  get  the  hang  "  of 
his  powerful  chestnut,  Dandy,  while  the 
latter  clung  with  grim  heroism  to  the 
lean  sides  of  old  Crowbar.  A  "go  as 
you  please  "  style  was  also  noticeable  in 
the  men's  outfits.  The  Doctor  punctili- 
ously wore  a  tall  silk  hat ;  Howard  had  a 
gray  English  tourist's  helmet ;  Guy  was 
resplendent  in  jockey's  cap,  corduroy 
trousers  and  top  boots ;  the  Journalist 
had  the  bad  taste — or  good  sense — to 
wear  a  straw  hat ;  while  the  Hypochon- 
driac's Horace  Greeley  chapeau  and  flow- 
ing duster  started  a  smile  through  the 
country  that  was  only  limited  by  the 
length  of  the  journey. 

The  pleasure  seekers  had  come  nearly 
in  sight  of  the  village  of  Mechanicsville, 
where  the  Boston  and  Hoosic  Tunnel 
Railroad  bridge  spans  the  Hudson,  when 
they  turned  to  the  right,  and  after  a  steep 
climb,  in  which  several  of  them  walked 
beside  their  horses,  the  valley  of  the  Hud- 
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son,  with  its  Dutch  farm  houses  and  allu- 
vial meadows,  its  gleaming  river  and  hard 
white  clay  roads,  was  left  behind  and  be- 
neath them. 

A  halt  was  made  at  one  point,  where 
Howard  piloted  the  party  to  a  wild,  deep 
gorge,  in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe,  made 
by  the  Hoosic  River,  and  which  the  artist 
pronounced  "real  jolly." 

The  Hypochondriac  had  been  left  be- 
hind to  watch  the  horses,  and  the  So- 
prano had  kindly  consented  to  relieve 
the  tedium  of  his  vigil  by  keeping  him 
company.  Together  they  had  fashioned 
some  charming  bouquets  and  boutonni- 
eres  for  each  of  the  party.  They  were 
made  of  daisies,  red  clover  blossoms,  but- 
tercups, sprigs  of  timothy  and  June  grass, 
and  tied  with  long  spears  of  grass. 

"  I  never  had  any  idea  how  lovely  these 
simple  flowers  were  until  I  made  those 
bunches  of  them,"  said  Hortense. 

"  They  are  indeed  lovely,"  said  the 
Hypochondriac,  who  smiled  approvingly. 
"  You  know  it  is  a  favorite  idea  of  mine 
that  if  you  group  the  flowers  of  any  sea- 
son they  always  offer  the  most  pleasing 
contrasts  and  harmonies." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  shall  get  to  moralizing," 
continued  he,  thoughtfully,  "  but  if  nature 
can  throw  the  most  harmonious  flowers 
together  in  the  various  seasons,  why  can- 
not nature,  or  fate,  or  Providence  be  able 
to  throw  the  people  most  agreeable  to 
each  other  together.  I  sometimes  think 
it's  true,"  said  he,  slyly,  "  especially  to- 
day." 

"  Indeed  ?  I  never  thought  much  about 
it,"  was  the  soft  reply. 

But  now  the  rest  of  the  party  came 
back  from  the  gorge,  finding  the  two  sim- 
pletons out  of  sight  of  the  horses,  and 
the  latter  having  a  lively  sort  of  a  caucus, 
in  which  heels,  teeth  and  bridles  were  well 
mixed.  They  cantered  easily  on  through 
Valley  Falls  to  Schaghticoke,  a  name 
which  amused  them  for  its  etymology, 
while  the  village  hotel  yielded  them  a 
substantial  midday  meal. 

Now  ensued  a  discussion  between  the 
Hypochondriac  and  Captain  Holmes  as  to 
the  best  route  for  the  afternoon.  The 
latter  was  for  following  up  the  Hoosic 
Valley  to  Eagle  Bridge,  and  thence  north 
to  Cambridge,  where  they  would  stop  all 
night,  and  proceed  in  the  morning  to 
the  Jackson  Ponds.  The  other,  however, 
averred  that  some  pretty  bits  of  country 
would  thus  be  missed,  so  it  was  resolved 
to  divide   the  party  until  the   next  day. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  K.,  Inez  and  the  Doctor  went 
with  the  Captain  ;  Guy,  the  Schoolma'am, 
the  Naturalist,  and  Hortense,  with  "  Hyp.," 
who  had  now  become  so  familiar  a  char- 
acter as  to  have  his  name  abbreviated 
in  addressing  him. 

He  led  his  party  up  through  the  fine 
farms  of  Easton,  with  their  great,  painted 
barns,  their  more  modest  but  cosy  houses, 
and  herds  of  fine  cattle,  sheep  and  horses. 
The  roads  here  were  finely  turnpiked  with 
road  machines,  and  it  seemed  but  a  short 
canter  over  the  ten  miles  through  South 
Easton,  Barker's  Grove  and  Easton  Cor- 
ners to  the  house  of  the  Quaker  family 
where  they  passed  the  night,  almost  in 
the  shadow  of  the  sugar-loaf  Willard's 
Mountain. 

As  they  advanced  next  morning  they 
found  they  were  in  a  veritable  country  of 
Quakers.  Grave,  sweet  faces,  wide  drab 
bonnets  and  hats  were  met,  and  in  a 
short  while  a  Friends'  Meeting  House  was 
found  almost  hidden  among  trees  in  the 
cool  shade  of  the  mountain  side.  The 
peacefulness  and  thrift  of  the  Quakers 
were  no  less  marked  than  their  kindliness, 
the  latter  being  shown  by  smiles,  glances 
and  little  obliging  acts  along  the  way,  so 
that  the  Quaker  neighborhood  was  left 
behind  with  reluctance. 

"  Say,  those  people  are  almost  too  good 
for  this  world,"  said  Guy,  speaking  of 
their  late  entertainers. 

"You're  right,"  said  Hyp.,  "and  I  know 
it,  for  I  have  lived  among  them." 

After  following  north  along  the  foot  of 
high,  wooded  hills,  shading  them  from  the 
morning  sun,  until  about  10  o'clock,  the 
road,  which  had  also  skirted  a  wide,  level 
plain,  led  down  to  a  pretty  stream,  the 
Batten  Kill. 

"  Now  I'll  show  you  the  gem  of  the 
journey,"  cried  their  guide,  as  he  led  down 
a  side  road  for  about  half  a  mile.  A  deep 
roaring  announced  the  nearness  of  a  cata- 
ract, and  now  all  dismounted  and  tied  their 
horses.  A  scramble  over  rocks  led  to  the 
side  of  a  deep,  rocky  chasm,  with  sides 
300  feet  high,  through  which  the  river, 
after  taking  a  preliminary  run  like  an 
athlete,  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  rap- 
ids, plunged  over  ninety  feet  down  at  one 
leap.  Seething  and  tortuous,  the  stream 
continued  on  through  a  dark,  narrow 
chasm  until  lost  to  view. 

"  Wild  enough  for  Fenimore  Cooper, 
isn't  it?"  said  the  Schoolma'am. 

"Yes.  It  has  an  Indian  name  —  the 
Dionondehowa,"  observed  the  Hypochon- 
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driac.  "  It  doubtless  has  its  forgotten 
Indian  legends,  but  all  I  know  of  it  is 
that  a  man  fell  down  those  cliffs  once  and 
is  living  to-day.  That's  strange  enough 
for  me." 

"It  seems,"  added  the  Soprano,  "to  be 
one  of  those  fresh,  wild  bits  of  nature 
that  are  all  the  finer  because  they  are  not 
famous." 

Retracing  their  steps  a  little  way,  and 
passing  the  picturesque  falls  at  Galesville, 
the  horses'  heads  were  turned  down  a 
rough  road  hewn  out  of  the  side  of  a  lofty 
ledge  of  lime  rock.  The  animals  acted  as 
if  suspicious,  and  their  riders  were  begin- 
ning to  question  their  guide's  sanity  when 
the  Hypochondriac  rode  boldly  into  the 
stream. 

"  Come  on,  it  isn't  deep,"  he  shouted  ; 
"it  will  not  wet  your  stirrups  !  " 

There  was  a  little  trepidation  among  the 
ladies,  and  it  took  some  coaxing  to  get 
the  horses  to  enter  the  stream.  Guy's 
was  the  last  to  do  so,  and  only  plunged 
into  the  water  after  the  rest  were  nearly 
across.  When  it  got  to  the  middle  it 
coolly  lay  down  ! 

Guy  jumped  off  in  water  over  his  knees 
and  belabored  the  beast  until  it  rose,  and 
he  led  it  the  rest  of  the  way  across.  His 
fine  riding  suit  was  well  soaked,  but  he 
joined  in  the  laugh,  vowing  he  would 
trade  that  horse  for  the  first  animal  he 
saw,  if  it  was  only  a  billy  goat. 

Guy's  spirits  gradually  rose  as  the 
dampness  evaporated  from  his  clothing 
in  a  brisk  canter  up  an  elm-fringed  ave- 
nue to  the  village  of  Greenwich.  Pretty 
churches,  shaded  avenues,  live  business 
streets,  and  a  charming  situation  on  a 
hill-encircled  plain,  in  a  bend  of  the 
Batten  Kill,  made  this  a  pleasant  halting 
place  for  a  noonday  rest.  To  the  general 
regret  the  pretty  schoolma'am  here  left 
the  party  to  go  to  her  grandfather's  farm 
in  the  neighborhood,  where  she  was  to 
pass  the  summer.  Guy  gallantly  escorted 
her,  and  appeared  two  hours  later  with  a 
rose-colored  tale  of  how  he  had  made  a 
conquest  of  the  schoolma'am's  mother 
and  grandmother  and  grandfather  and 
two  sisters  and  blind  aunt,  and  hoped  he 
had  made  a  slight  impression  on  the 
young  lady  herself. 

While  the  party  rested  at  Greenwich 
they  received  an  invitation  to  witness  a 
game  of  cricket,  and  were  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  find  out  that  this  spirited  little 
town  could  hold  its  own  against  a  crack 
club    from   Albany,   with   a   professional 


bowler.  The  landlord  of  the  hotel,  one 
of  the  large,  genial  variety  of  hosts,  was 
commenting  on  their  horses  and  asked 
about  the  route  they  had  traveled. 

"  I  drove  up  from  Troy  once  in  pretty 
good  time  myself,"  said  he,  rolling  his 
cigar  in  his  mouth  and  looking  quizzically 
at  Guy,  to  see  if  he  was  following  him. 
"I  was  young  then,  but  I  loved  a  good 
horse,"  he  went  on  slowly,  "and  this  was 
about  the  best  horse  in  Washington  County 
that  I  drove  that  day.  I  started  for  home 
in  the  afternoon  and  I  noticed  that  a  rain 
was  blowing  up  from  the  south  pretty 
lively.  But  I  kept  hurrying  the  horse  up 
and  I  came  up  the  street  to  this  hotel  at 
a  fearful  rate.  The  horse  was  smoking 
and  just  then  it  began  to  rain  in  streams. 
The  stable  boy  hollered  that  the  back 
end  of  my  wagon  was  full  of  water,  while 
I  knew  I  had  kept  perfectly  dry.  Well, 
it's  a  fact  that  I  drove  so  fast  the  storm 
just  reached  the  hind  end  of  the  wagon 
all  the  way,  and  I  came  through  as  dry  as 
a  bone." 

"  If  you've  got  that  horse  yet  I'd  like 
to  trade  mine  for  him,"  said  Guy,  with  a 
speculative  gleam  in  his  eye. 

But  the  eye  of  the  landlord  grew  tear- 
ful at  the  question,  and  it  was  easy  to  in- 
fer that  this  wonderful  equine  had  long 
slept  beneath  the  turf. 

At  3  p.  m. — this  being  June  20 — the 
cavalcade  again  took  up  the  line  of  march 
up  the  winding  valley  of  the  Batten  Kill 
to  join  their  comrades.  They  were  now 
in  a  delightful  country  of  tree-capped  hills, 
which  would  seem  like  mountains  but  for 
occasional  glimpses  of  their  loftier  neigh- 
bors, the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont. 
Splendid  grazing  farms  of  several  hun- 
dred acres  each  were  seen  on  either  side, 
with  buildings  ideally  pitched  in  lovely 
valleys  or  on  bold  hilltops. 

Passing  Centre  Falls  and  Battenville  the 
road  led  pluckily  over  the  very  brow  of  a 
lofty  hill.  Nearly  all  dismounted  to  lead 
their  horses,  and  incidentally  to  pick  wild 
strawberries,  and  after  a  breathless  climb 
they  reached  the  top. 

"Nothing  disappointing  about  this,  is 
there?"  asked  the  Hypochondriac,  as  he 
turned  slowly  round  and  drank  in  the 
view. 

"  Disappointing  !  " 

"It  couldn't  be  lovelier." 

Such  were  the  opinions  of  the  ladies. 
Through  the  winding  valley  of  the  river, 
suffused  with  yellow  light  from  the  sink- 
ing sun,  they  looked  over  the  spires  of  the 
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village  and  beyond  over  twenty  miles  of 
intervening  plain  to  the  village  of  Sara- 
toga Springs  and  the  dark  blue  mountain 
range  beyond  it.  Northward  lay  the 
sugar-loaf  Lake  George  Mountains  and 
Adirondack  foothills  ;  to  the  southward 
the  ground  rose  and  fell  in  tumultuous 
masses  until  the  Catskills  could  be  dim- 
ly descried  ;  to  the  east  rose  a  scene 
grander  than  all.  The  dark  hills  shutting 
in  the  valley  of  the  Annaquasscook  were 
seen  in  silhouette  against  the  lighter 
green  of  the  long  flowing  chain  of  the 
Green  Mountains.  Nearer,  north  and 
south,  stretched  the  charming  Cambridge 
valley,  and  right  at  one's  feet,  looking  as 
if  one  might  leap  into  them,  shone  the 
three  sister  Jackson  Ponds,  as  fair  as  any 
Highland  tarns  in  Scotland. 

Descending  almost  as  steep  a  hill,  the 
tourists  soon  descried  their  traveling 
companions  in  a  boat  on  Lake  Lauder- 
dale, the  greater  of  the  ponds.  The  an- 
glers came  in  soon,  -with  the  bottom  of 
their  boat  well  sprinkled  with  perch,  bass 
and  pickerel,  while  they  told  somewhat 
conflicting  stories  of  their  personal  pis- 
catorial prowess. 

Captain  Holmes'  party  had  ridden  all 
around  Cambridge  and  its  environs,  in- 
cluding the  country  seat  of  George  Law, 
of  New  York.  They  had  then  found  a 
splendid  level  road  leading  up  to  the 
ponds,  which  they  had  reached  the  pre- 
vious evening,  and  they  felt  wholly  satis- 
fied with  their  part  of  the  divided  route. 

Another  day  was  spent  pleasantly  on 
these  miniature  lakes — a  day  to  be  framed, 
like  them,  peacefully  and  eternally  among 
the  green  hills  of  memory.  There  was 
a  sunrise  pilgrimage  to  Prospect  Hill, 
another  successful  raid  on  the  pickerel, 
perch  and  bass,  and  a  ride  around  the 
shores  of  the  ponds.  Then  in  the  even- 
ing their  cosy  hostelry,  half  hotel,  half 
farm  house,  rang  with  their  first  formal 
musicale.  The  Soprano's  voice  was  di- 
vine, spontaneous,  attaining  its  lovely 
purposes  by  no  illusive  tricks  of  voice 
culture,  but  rising  with  pure,  bird-like 
aspiration  of  feeling  and  falling  with 
natural  beauty  like  a  mountain  stream. 
Ploward  possessed  a  rich  baritone,  the 
Hypochondriac  resuscitated  a  well-tried 
tenor,  and  the  Naturalist  contributed  the 
contralto.  Grand  old  hymns  and  chorals, 
negro  melodiesl  Spanish  songs,  college 
glees  and  opera  airs,  sprang  to  life  on 
the  old  piano,  were  given  wings  by  fresh 
voices  and  wandered  off  across  the  lake 


to  fill  some  rustic  wanderer's  ear  or  die 
unheard  with  the  music  of  the  ripples  on 
the  shore. 

The  ghost  of  melody  would  not  easily  be 
laid  ;  for  after  silence  reigned  within  there 
came  back  through  the  windows  from  the 
lake  a  daintier  music,  like  the  sweetness 
of  an  echo.  The  songs  of  gondoliers 
and  troubadours  were  blended  with  the 
pulsing  accompaniment  of  a  guitar  touch- 
ed by  the  Soprano's  white  fingers,  as  she 
and  the  happy  Hypochondriac  floated  in 
their  boat  over  the  water  in  the  beams  of 
the  late-risen  moon. 

Friday,  June  22,  dawned  with  a  fresh, 
cool  breeze  from  the  northwest,  the  deep 
blue  sky  being  an  endless  regatta  of  scud- 
ding clouds.  The  equestrians  made  an 
early  start,  the  gentlemen  indulging  in  a 
bracing  farewell  swim  in  Lake  Lauder- 
dale before  breakfast.  Holmes  estimated 
they  had  already  covered  at  least  thirty- 
five  miles  in  the  two  days. 

"  We  will  put  thirty  miles  behind  us  to- 
day, if  you  say  so,"  said  the  Captain. 

"  All  right,"  was  the  chorus,  especially 
hearty  from  the  ladies. 

The  course  was  nearly  due  north  now. 
The  winding  Batten  Kill  was  crossed  again 
at  Shushan  and  a  few  miles  farther  the 
pretty  county  seat,  Salem,  came  into 
sight.  Still  horses  and  riders  pressed 
eagerly  forward. 

While  making  some  inquiries  at  the 
Granville  Hotel  about  their  road  the  tour- 
ists made  the  acquaintance  of  a  farmer 
who  was  going  in  the  same  direction,  also 
on  horseback,  in  search  of  horses  and 
sheep.  He  was  unanimously  asked  to 
make  one  of  the  party. 

"Well,  if  you  folks  don't  ride  too  fast, 
I'll  keep  along  with  you,  and  if  you  ride 
too  slow  I  shall  have  to  leave  you,  for  you 
know  I  am  on  business,"  said  he,  with  a 
twinkling  eye. 

"  Well,  sir,  we  will  ride  any  gait  to  suit 
you,  if  you  will  kindly  pilot  us,"  returned 
Holmes.  As  the  party  crossed  the  line  into 
Vermont  the  members  were  on  the  alert  to 
discern  the  exact  boundary  and  also  any 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  State.  The 
greater  number  of  trees  scattered  about 
the  fields  and  fences  seemed  a  point  in 
Vermont's  favor,  especially  from  the 
aesthetic  standpoint.  The  roads,  how- 
ever, were  evidently  not  so  well  cared 
for  as  in  New  York  State.  Coming  to 
Poultney  the  party  noticed  a  large  theo- 
logical seminary  managed  by  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church. 
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The  wide  streets  of  the  Vermont  vil- 
lages, some  as  much  as  seventy  yards 
across,  with  two  and  often  four  rows  of 
stately  elms,  and  market  buildings  set  in 
great  squares,  were  a  delightful  feature. 
A  quaint  old  hostelry  at  Castleton  har- 
bored the  pilgrims  for  the  night. 

"  Due  north"  was  the  watchword  again 
as  on  Saturday  morning  the  excursionists 
vaulted  into  their  saddles.  Mr.  S.,  the 
farmer,  accompanied  them  this  day  also. 

"  If  you  don't  mind  farmer's  fare,  I  will 
be  glad  to  have  you  stop  with  me  at  a 
friend's  house  to-night,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  of  all  things,  we  are  tired  of 
hotels,"  was  the  answer  of  the  Chaperon, 
who  voiced  the  general  sentiment. 

Mr.  S.  was  a  most  enthusiastic  fisher- 
man, and  stopped  at  several  brooks  to  put 
together  his  jointed  rod,  carried  across 
the  saddle,  and  try  for  trout.  His  good 
horse  enabled  him  to  overtake  the  party 
again.  Guy  stopped  with  him  once  or 
twice  to  try  his  luck,  but  was  rewarded 
with  only  a  chub  or  two.  Mr.  S.  said 
little,  but  by  evening  his  two  capacious 
pockets  were  bulging  with  brook  trout  of 
a  nice  pan  size. 

The  road  this  day  was  decidedly  lonely. 
After  leaving  the  bright,  busy  town  of 
Fairhaven,  at  about  9  a.  m.,  the  party  saw 
no  villages  in  the  day's  ride. 

Mr.  S.  bought  a  small  flock  of  thorough- 
bred merino  sheep  during  the  day,  and 
the  party  got  considerable  pleasure  out  of 
the  purchase,  watching  the  deft  way  with 
which  he  glanced  at  their  teeth,  singled 
out  the  strongest  and  youngest  sheep  and 
estimated  their  value. 

"  I'll  have  the  boys  run  up  next  week 
and  drive  them  down,"  said  he. 

Part  of  the  way  the  road  was  over- 
shadowed on  the  east  by  cliffs  and  ledges 
of  rock,  several  hundred  feet  high,  from 
which  monster  boulders  had  rolled  occa- 
sionally into  and  even  across  the  road- 
way.    It  looked  decidedly  "  scarey." 

To  add  to  the  pleasant  effect  Mr.  S. 
told  how  he  remembered  when  the  rat- 
tlesnakes used  to  hang  on  the  gigantic 
stump  fences  that  bordered  the  road  and 
almost  drop  into  people's  wagons.  Be- 
tween the  Scylla  of  the  stump  fence  and 
the  Charybdis  of  the  cliffs  one  may  imag- 
ine the  ladies  rode  quite  warily. 

They  had  been  riding  opposite  Lake 
Champlain  and  parallel  to  it  for  some 
hours.  Private  roads  led  down  to  de- 
tached peninsulas  by  the  lake,  which 
formed    fine    grazing    farms    of    several 


hundred  acres.  Down  one  of  these 
roads  the  farmer  led  the  way  ;  after 
passing  the  little  village  of  Orwell  and 
descending  steep  hills  by  roads  almost 
lost  in  bushes,  he  halted  before  a  pleas- 
ant white  house. 

"  Halloa,  there  !  "  he  sang  out  in  a 
hearty  voice. 

His  stentorian  challenge  brought  three 
ladies  out  of  the  house,  and  a  boy  and  a 
bearded  man  running  from  the  barn.  The 
welcome  they  gave  him  was  too  hearty  to 
be  described,  but  the  rest  of  the  party 
felt  that  there  must  be  some  left  over  for 
them. 

"  Plain  farmer  fare,  indeed !  "  said  the 
ladies,  when  they  caught  the  old  farmer 
alone.     "Why,  this  is  ideal  !  " 

The  house  overlooked  Lake  Champlain 
and  was  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  acres, 
on  which  browsed  gentle  Jerseys  or  finely- 
bred  sheep  or  horses.  Mrs.  and  the  Misses 
Russell  did  their  own  work,  and  their 
housekeeping  was  marvelous,  while  their 
butter  was  an  "inspiration,"  the  Hypo- 
chondriac said,  and  he  vowed  he  would 
eat  nothing  but  butter  while  he  stayed 
there.  He  condescended,  however,  to  as- 
sist on  the  trout  the  next  morning. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell,  their  host  and 
hostess,  with  youthful  feeling  entered 
heartily  into  the  spirit  of  the  trip.  They 
made  the  party  stay  over  for  two  days, 
and  filled  the  days  with  pleasure  to  over- 
flowing. 

Sunday  was  needed  for  rest  and  quiet 
rambles.  On  Monday  the  old  farmer  was 
up  before  sunrise,  and  appeared,  coming 
from  the  lake  at  breakfast  time,  laughing  at 
his  good  luck  and  lugging  two  enormous 
strings  of  fish  that  dragged  in  the  grass. 
The  Misses  Russell  had  a  dainty  boat,  and, 
being  strong  and  expert  at  the  oar,  gave 
several  of  the  party  excursions  in  and  out 
the  bays  along  the  lake.  These  trips  were 
decidedly  novel,  and,  with  the  high  waves 
running,  not  a  little  exciting. 

In  the  afternoon  some  of  the  party  went 
fishing  and  bathing,  while  the  gentlemen 
went  to  see  the  fine  stock  farms  in  the 
neighborhood.  One  place  had  about  fifty 
head  of  horses,  all  descendants  of  the  Mor- 
gan stock  sires  like  Ethan  Allen  and  Dan- 
iel Lambert,  which  have  made  the  region 
famous.  One  barn  had  the  novel  attrac- 
tion of  a  wide  veranda  around  it. 

The  visitors  were  enthusiastic,  especi- 
ally after  seeing  Ben.  Franklin  and  some 
of  his  get  exercised  on  the  half-mile  track, 
and  in  the  evening  they  gathered  in  the 
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parlors  for  merry  talk  and  music  until  a 
late  hour. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  and  the  Misses 
Russell  accompanied  the  party  on  horse- 
back at  the  invitation  of  Captain  Holmes. 
Not  a  little  amusement  was  caused  dur- 
ing this  visit  by  the  leaking  out  of  the 
Agricultural  Student's  secret,  and  he  was 
greeted  with  a  chorus  of  "  Ohs  "  when  it 
was  found  that  the  jolly  farmer  was  the 
Captain's  uncle,  and  that  Mrs.  Russell  was 
the  latter's  sister,  while  the  meeting  and 
visit  at  the  Russell  farm  were  a  precon- 
ceived surprise  of  the  thoughtful  Captain's. 

June  26  was  a  hard  day's  ride.  A  few 
miles  from  the  Russells  was  a  sailboat 
ferry  across  the  lake,  which  was  more  en- 
joyed by  the  biped  than  the  quadruped 
travelers,  the  latter  snorting  suspiciously 
at  the  flopping  sail  and  creaking  boom  of 
the  eerie  craft. 

Once  more  in  New  York  State  they 
found  the  road  unpleasantly  near  the  D. 
&  H.  RR.  tracks,  but  got  along  safely  to 
Ticonderoga.  Here  they  filled  saddle 
bags  with  provisions  for  a  midday  lunch 
by  the  road  and  began  a  toilsome  ascent 
of  the  mountain  road  to  Schroon  Lake. 
An  easier  route  would  have  been  down 
the  west  side  of  Lake  George,  but  the 
party  were  eager  for  a  glimpse  of  Adi- 
rondack wildness,  and  this  they  realized 
in  scorched  forests,  lonely  lakes  and  steep 
mountain  sides.  For  miles  the  road  was 
a  weary,  stony  ascent,  and  when  at  last 
they  pitched  their  gypsy  camp  and  lunched 
by  a  roadside  spring  they  were  a  tired 
and  hungry  party. 

Before  dark  they  reached  Schroon  Lake 
and  forgot  their  weariness  in  gazing  from 
the  Leland's  pretty  grounds  across  the 
quiet  water  to  Isola  Bella,  the  island  home 
of  one  of  New  York's  popular  sportsmen. 
And  now  their  faces  were  turned  toward 
home. 

In  the  next  day's  southward  ride  some 
magnificent  forest  was  passed  through, 
above  Warrensburgh.  From  this  village 
another  mountain  road  led  over  to  Lake 
George,  and  this  the  ladies  again  pluck- 
ily  essayed.  A  halt  was  made  necessary 
during  a  hard  thunder  shower  on  the 
mountain,  the  whole  cavalcade  rushing  in- 
to a  large  barn  that  stood  hospitably  open. 
This  interruption  was  by  no  means  un- 
pleasant, and  in  the  cool  air  succeeding 


the  shower  it  seemed  but  a  short  canter 
until  the  lovely  lake  burst  into  view,  and 
the  party  found  themselves  ensconced  on 
the  piazzas  of  one  of  the  hotels  at  Cald- 
well at  the  south  end  of  the  lake.  Thurs- 
day passed  with  a  boat  excursion  up  the 
lake  and  a  climb  of  Prospect  Mountain. 

The  horses'  hoofs  echoed  merrily  on  the 
plank  road  leading  to  Glens  Falls  on  Fri- 
day morning.  The  nine  miles  sped  back- 
ward quickly,  and  a  stop  was  made  in 
this  handsome  and  thriving  metropolis 
of  the  Upper  Hudson  to  visit  the  famous 
cave  of  the  "Last  of  the  Mohicans,"  and 
glance  at  the  interesting  lumber  and  stone 
industries  along  the  river. 

That  afternoon  they  had  a  pleasant  ride 
down  along  the  Hudson,  with  the  pictu- 
resque canal  for  company,  through  Sandy 
Hill  and  Fort  Edward,  at  which  place 
they  struck  southwesterly  for  Saratoga 
Springs.  Passing  in  the  shadow  of 
Mount  McGregor,  they  reached  the  fa- 
mous old  watering  place  "  as  the  shades 
of  night  were  falling  fast." 

And  now  the  ladies  proved  equal  to 
the  occasion.  A  mysterious  trunk  that 
had  awaited  them  at  their  hotel  was 
opened,  and  forth  came  dainty  summer 
toilets,  in  which  they  looked  so  charming 
that  even  the  Hypochondriac  passed  the 
Soprano  twice  on  the  piazza  without 
knowing  her. 

Saturday  and  Sunday  were  spent  at  the 
Springs  in  the  various  gaieties  with  which 
this  old-time  watering-place  queen  amuses 
her  votaries.  A  ride  to  Mount  McGregor, 
a  gallop  out  to  Moon's  on  the  lake,  and 
another  out  to  the  Greenfield  Hills  were 
sandwiched  between  the  dissipations  of 
mineral  water  and  music. 

But  the  piece  de  resistance  of  the  club's 
programme  was  their  dress  parade  down 
Broadway  and  Union  avenue  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  Their  horses,  coats  and  trap- 
pings were  immaculate  and  their  faultless 
appearance  as  they  rode  "  company  front," 
with  the  Doctor  and  the  Captain  execut- 
ing fancy  steps  in  the  lead,  brought  out 
generous  applause  along  the  piazzas. 

Sunday  evening  the  cavalcade  took  an- 
other leisurely  ride  on  their  route,  and  on 
Monday,  July  2,  added  the  final  thirty-five 
miles  to  the  trip,  which,  with  its  windings 
and  excursions,  aggregated  over  two  hun- 
dred miles. 


•sts- 


AMATEUR   PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Time  seems  to  fly  faster  from  year  to  year, 
and  an  invention  is  no  sooner  placed  before  the 
public  than  we  hear  of  anniversaries.  Of  these 
none  will  be  more  interesting  than  the  celebra- 
tion in  Boston  next  August,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Photographers'  Association  of  America, 
of  the  semi-centennial  of  photography.  On 
August  10,  1839,  Louis  Jacques  Mande  Daguerre, 
introduced  at  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  by 
the  great  astronomer,  Arago,  announced  to  the 
world  the  secret  of  his  beautiful  process,  and 
the  Photographers'  Association  of  America  pro- 
pose to  fittingly  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  this  event.  A  large  exhibition  of  photo- 
graphs will  be  held,  papers  by  eminent  photo- 
graphic authorities  will  be  read,  and  valuable 
discussions  of  important  questions  to  photog- 
raphers will  follow  the  papers.  The  grand  $200 
prize  offered  by  the  association  will  be  awarded 
to  the  fortunate  photographer  who  exhibits  the 
best  collection  of  three  pictures,  not  larger  than 
twenty-two  inches  or  smaller  than  eleven,  illus- 
trating Longfellow's  picturesque  poem,  "Evan- 
geline." 

During  these  fifty  years  photography  has 
slowly  gained  for  itself  recognition  as  a  popular 
pastime.  Slowly  at  first,  because  camera  and 
chemicals  were  very  expensive  luxuries.  But 
within  the  last  ten  years  such  rapid  strides  have 
been  made  in  simplifying  the  modes  of  con- 
struction that  few  tourist  parties  start  out  now 
in  which  there  is  not  at  least  one  amateur  pho- 
tographer. And  this  is  not  confined  to  our  own 
country,  but  it  is  true  in  England  and  the  Con- 
tinent. Even  in  far-off  Japan  photography  has 
its  votaries,  and  we  are  informed  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  photographic  journal,  its  unpro- 
nounceable name  being  Sashin  Shimpo,  and  its 
editors,  Prof.  W.  K.  Burton,  C.  E.,  an  English 
authority  in  photographic  matters,  now  instruct- 
ing at  the  Imperial  University,  and  K.  Ogawa, 
a  clever  Japanese  photographer.  Those  read- 
ers of  Outing  familiar  with  the  Japanese  lan- 
guage will  undoubtedly  hail  this  latest  addition 
to  photographic  periodical  literature  with  de- 
light. 

A  very  good  idea  has  lately  taken  form — 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  several  enthusiastic 
amateur  photographers.  This  idea  has  been 
given  the  name  of  The  Postal  Photographic 
Club,    of    which    Prof.    Randall    Spaulding,    of 


Montclair,  N.  J.,  is  president,  and  Dr.  J.  Max 
Mueller,  of  Westchester,  Pa.,  is  secretary.  Each 
member  contributes  monthly  a  photographic 
print,  which  is  placed  in  the  club  album  for  the 
month  by  the  secretary,  with  full  particulars  in 
a  note  book  that  accompanies  the  album  ;  and, 
when  it  is  completely  filled,  the  album  and  note 
book  are  circulated  among  the  members  in 
regular  order,  and  each  member  has  thus  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  work  of  his  brother 
amateurs  and  criticising  it  in  the  note  book  ac- 
companying. The  result  is  very  instructive 
and  interesting.  The  membership  of  the  club 
is  limited  to  thirty,  but  as  yet  the  number  is  not 
completed,  I  understand.  When  the  number  of 
the  original  club  is  completed,  undoubtedly  a 
second  and  third  club  on  the  same  plan  will  be 
started  in  compliance  with  popular  demand. 
W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams. 
*  * 

LAWN   TENNIS. 

Lovers  of  this  gentle  game,  which  has  within 
the  last  few  years  so  firmly  established  itself  in 
the  affections  of  people  who  care  not  so  much 
for  the  excitement  of  base  and  foot  ball,  are  full 
of  anticipation  of  a  most  successful  season  this 
year.  At  the  meeting  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Lawn  Tennis  Association 
it  was  shown  that  there  was  a  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  clubs  throughout  the  country. 
With  this  increase  the  standard  of  excellence 
has  also  been  raised,  and  the  various  tourna- 
ments this  year — and  their  number  is  larger 
than  ever — may  be  expected  to  show  excellent 
play. 

The  season  may  be  said  to  have  opened,  in 
a  way,  with  the  tournament  in  March  at  St. 
Augustine,  in  which  a  large  number  of  first- 
class  players  participated,  and  which  brought 
into  prominence  Mr.  O.  S.  Campbell,  of  Colum- 
bia College.  By  cool  play  and  good  judgment 
he  won  the  all  comers'  prize  and  the  champion- 
ship trophy.  While  it  may  be  rather  early  to 
make  predictions,  there  is  very  little  doubt  that 
he  will  show  up  well  in  tournaments  in  which 
Messrs.  Slocum,  Taylor,  Clarke,  Shaw,  Mac- 
Mullen,  Paton,  etc.,  are  the  shining  lights. 

The  selection  of  the  Staten  Island  Cricket 
Club's  grounds  as  the  place  where  the  cham- 
pionship doubles  are  to  be  played  is  a  good  one, 
although  fault  might  be  found  with  the  day 
selected,   July   1,   as   being  somewhat   late.     It 
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was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  single  cham- 
pionship would  be  decided  as  formerly,  at  New- 
port. As  the  event  is  one  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  tennis  world,  the  eclat  which 
the  aristocratic  Casino  gives  to  the  contest  still 
further  serves  to  make  the  occasion  a  memor- 
able one.  As  several  English  experts  contem- 
plate a  trip  to  our  shores  to  try  their  skill  with 
our  champions,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  interest 
in  the  important  tournaments  of  the  year. 
These  events  will,  of  course,  not  affect,  except 
in  a  general  way  by  keeping  up  their  enthu- 
siasm, the  large  army  of  tennis  players  who  are 
devoted  to  the  game  because  of  the  sport  it 
affords  them.  As  a  game  for  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen it  easily  ranks  first,  being  very  much 
more  exciting  than  some  other  sports  in  which 
the  social  element  is  an  important  factor.  We 
shall  therefore  again  have  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing picturesque  groups  of  young  men  and 
maidens  whiling  away  leisure  hours  in  excit- 
ing contests.  If  these  are  not  always  the  best 
expositions  of  what  tennis  is,  they  are  full  of 
charm  to  participants  and  spectators  alike. 

*  *  Looker-on. 

* 

THE   VALKYRIE  CHALLENGE. 

Since  Outing  first  heard  of  the  new  aspirant 
for  the  yachting  diadem  of  the  world,  no  topic 
save  the  Dunraven  challenge  and  the  probable 
competitor  the  New  York  Club  will  pit  against 
the  coming  seventy-footer  has  been  so  persist- 
ently discussed  in  all  yachting  circles.  There 
never  was  a  moment's  doubt  or  hesitation  about 
accepting  the  challenge  ;  and  that  the  terms 
under  which  the  matches  will  be  sailed  will  be 
thoroughly  sportsmanlike  and  fair  goes  also 
without  saying.  But  the  momentous  question  for 
our  yachtsmen  to  settle  is  this  :  What  boat  shall 
we  choose  to  meet  the  Englishman  ?  There  are 
three  premises  from  which  a  conclusion  will  be 
drawn,  ist.  Shall  we  meet  the  Valkyrie  with 
the  Volunteer  ?  2d.  Shall  we  find,  by  repeated 
trials  and  under  every  possible  change  of  con- 
ditions, which  is  really  out  and  out  the  best  of  a 
clinking  good  lot  of  present  seventy-footers  like 
the  Titania,  Shamrock,  Katrina  and  others  of  their 
class,  and,  staking  our  laurels  on  her,  send  her 
to  do  battle  for  America  and  victory?  And,  3d. 
Shall  we  build  a  special  boat — a  brand  new  sev- 
enty-foot compromise  sloop — a  combination  keel 
and  centreboard  yacht  which  the  genius  of 
Edward  Burgess  will  turn  out,  in  every  proba- 
bility, superior  for  her  size  to  anything  that  yet 
floats  our  waters  ? 

In  discussing  the  question  we  labor  under  this 
disadvantage,  that  our  opinions  and  criticisms, 
written  though  they  be  in  the  middle  of  April 
and  during  the  heat  of  the  controversy,  will 
not  be  before  our  readers  until  the  first  of  June, 
when,  of  course,  the  question  will  have  been 
definitely  decided  and  the  result  of  that  decision 
perhaps  already  chronicled  as  ancient  history. 
But  Outing  is  accepted  as  a  leading  authority  in- 
yachting  matters  and  has  always  kept  the  his- 
tory of  this,  America's  leading  pastime,  written 
up  to  date  ;  and  if  the  daily  and  weekly  journals 
are  consulted  for  the  news  of  the  day  it  is 
equally  admitted  that  for  reference  and  guide 
Outing  must  be  kept  on  file  if  a  yachtsman 
wants  to  refresh  and  aid  his  knowledge.  We 
therefore  do  not  hesitate  to  ventilate  the  ques- 
tion from  its  earliest  inception,  and  shall  follow 


the  course  of  events  until  we  chronicle  the  great 
race  itself,  and  make  the  episode  of  the  Valkyrie' s 
challenge  year  as  complete  as  we  have  those 
of  the  struggles  of  the  Genesta,  Galatea  and 
Thistle. 

The  gentlemen  who  represent  the  cup  com- 
mittee are  one  and  all  thoroughly  practical 
yachtsmen,  and  doubtless  their  unanimous  voice 
in  recommending  the  Volunteer  (if  such  be  their 
ultimate  decision)  will  carry  all  the  weight  and 
argument  their  experience  entitles  them  to  re- 
ceive at  the  hands  of  the  public.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  undoubtedly  a  very  strong  predis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  more  conservative 
faction  in  the  councils  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club  to  give  General  Paine' s  remarkable  sloop 
the  honor  of  becoming  a  double  champion.  But 
it  is  rumored  on  the  other  hand  that  General 
Paine  feels  he  individually  has  done  his  share 
to  uphold  his  country's  claims  to  the  yachting 
supremacy  of  the  world,  and  does  not  intend  to 
put  the  Volunteer  into  racing  commission  this 
year.  Should  a  syndicate  of  the  N.  Y.  Y.  C.  or 
any  other  club  desire  to  become  the  purchasers 
of  the  Volunteer  with  a  view  of  racing  her  against 
the  Earl  of  Dunraven' s  cutte-r,  General  Paine 
will  doubtless  accommodate  them  by  selling. 

The  Earl  of  Dunraven,  in  his  letter  accom- 
panying the  R.  Y.  C.  challenge,  expressly  inti- 
mates that  the  Valkyrie  was  not  primarily  built 
for  the  purpose  of  racing  for  the  America  cup, 
but  that  she  was  designed  for  racing  in  English 
waters  against  the  latest  cracks  in  the  seventy- 
foot  class.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that  there  are 
some  splendid  specimens  of  that  class  already 
in  our  fleet.  Why,  then,  cannot  there  be  found 
among  the  $22,000,000  capital  represented  by 
the  members  of  the  N.  Y.  Y.  C.  one  patriotic 
sportsman  who,  wanting  a  seventy-footer  pri- 
marily for  winning  laurels  from  the  Titania, 
Shamrock,  Katrina  and  their  worthy  sisters,  is 
game  enough  to  build  at  once  for  the  coveted 
honor  of  representing  our  great  nation  in  the 
approaching  international  contest?  We  think 
that  Boston  and  the  Eastern  Yacht  Club  have 
thrice,  so  to  speak,  "wiped  the  eye"  of  her 
venerable  sister  club,  and  if  New  York  yachts- 
men are  content  to  lie  supinely  by  and  allow 
other  more  enterprising  clubs  to  earn  them  the 
right  of  proclaiming  themselves  the  custodians 
of  a  trophy  they  are  not  patriotic  enough  to 
stand  up  and  defend,  then,  we  say,  the  sooner 
the  N.  Y.  Y.  C.  hand  over  their  charge  to  a 
more  enthusiastic  and  interested  organization 
the  better  for  the  yachting  interests  of  this  great 
nation  of  sailors. 

About  the  choice  of  a  designer  for  the  cup  de- 
fender there  can  be  but  one  sentiment.  Ed- 
ward Burgess,  the  genius  that  evolved  in  turn 
the  Puritan,  the  Mayflower  and  the  Volunteer, 
each  so  eminently  the  superior  of  the  creation 
of  the  previous  season,  is  alone  worthy  of  the 
commission,  and  to  him,  assuredly,  will  the 
task  be  assigned.  The  contest  that  so  many 
thousands  eagerly  look  forward  to  next  Septem- 
ber is  not  so  much  the  struggle  of  type  against 
type,  keel  against  centreboard,  but  it  is  another 
battle  of  the  master  brains  of  two  great  schools 
of  yacht  architecture,  and  the  victory  will  be- 
long to  the  man  and  not  to  the  boat,  and  Outing 
cordially  exclaims  to  both  Mr.  George  Watson 
and  Mr.  Edward  Burgess,  "  Palmam  qui  meruit, 
ferat!"  Charles  E.  Clay. 


A  FAST  COURSE  FOR  ROWING. 

Great  Salt  Lake  is  coming  to  the  front 
as  a  rowing  course.  Shells  were  put  on  that  re- 
markable water  last  August  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  at  the  special  regatta  held  there  by  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Amateur  Rowing  Associa- 
tion. It  was  then  that  the  great  time  of  8:36^ 
was  made  by  the  four-oared  crew  of  the  Modoc 
Club  of  St.  Louis,  over  a  course  \%,  miles  long 
with  a  turn.  Affidavits  as  to  this  record  by  the 
engineers  who  laid  out  the  course  and  the  three 
judges  who  timed  the  race  have  been  secured, 
and  that  record  is  now  generally  accepted  as 
correct. 

Representatives  of  four  Association  clubs  had 
been  invited  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  were  enter- 
tained handsomely  by  the  Elks  Club.  The  rail- 
road carried  them  free  between  Chicago  and 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  when  they  returned  East 
they  were  more  than  ready  to  acknowledge  that 
Salt  Lake  City  Gentiles  were  a  hospitable  lot, 
and  that  Great  Salt  Lake  was  the  fastest  water 
in  the  world.  Races  for  fours,  doubles  and 
singles  were  rowed.  The  regatta  fairly  estab- 
lished the  claim  that  this  heavy  water,  which  is 
18  per  cent,  solid  matter,  is  the  fastest  in 
America  for  shell  racing,  and  the  slowest,  by 
the  way,  for  cutter  or  centreboard  yacht  racing. 
A  shell  will  draw  from  half  an  inch  to  one  inch  less 
here  than  in  fresh  water,  thus  fairly  sliding  over 
it,  and  because  of  the  density  of  the  water  an 
oarsman  gets  a  tremendous  purchase.  A  slower 
and  longer  stroke  can  therefore  be  much  more 
effectively  pulled  here  than  elsewhere.  Some 
trouble  is  experienced  at  first  in  lifting  the  blade 
clear  in  time  to  feather  quickly,  but  experience 
remedies  this. 

Narrowing  the  present  wide  Donahue  blade 
from  one  to  two  inches  would  perhaps  be  advisa- 
ble. A  wide  blade  may  do  very  well  in  fresh 
water,  or  in  ocean  water  containing  only  3  to  3^ 
per  cent,  solid  matter,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
give  the  best  results  at  Salt  Lake. 

Oarsmen  may  find  themselves  and  their  boats 
all  streaked  with  salt  on  the  return  to  the  boat 
house  from  a  short  pull  ;  but  this  does  no  harm, 
and  a  little  fresh  water  quickly  cleans  the  boats.  A 
bath  in  the  lake  is  most  refreshing,  as  the  heavy 
brine  is  a  great  tonic  and  exhilarant,  and  runs 
up  the  appetite  in  great  shape.  Caution  is 
necessary  about  getting  the  stuff  in  one's  mouth, 
as  it  cuts  the  wind,  and  sometimes,  unless  there 
is  assistance  at  hand,  a  weak  person  may  run 
the  risk  of  strangulation.  However,  the  suf- 
ferer has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  any 
catarrh  he  or  she  may  have  is  speedily  knocked 
out  by  such  heroic  treatment. 

Two  fine  rowing  clubs  have  been  organized  in 
Salt  Lake  City — the  Salt  Lake  Rowing  Club, 
with  a  membership  of  fifty,  and  the  Garfield 
Rowing  Club  with  nearly  thirty  members. 


Boat  clubs  are  to  be  organized  also  at  Ogden, 
farther  up  the  lake,  and  at  Provo  on  Utah  Lake, 
all  aquatic  organizations  in  this  part  of  the 
country  being  united  in  an  association,  the  Salt 
Lake  Navy.  This  general  organization  has 
charge  of  all  regattas,  and  looks  after  local 
aquatic  interests  generally. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  Amateur  Rowing  As- 
sociation will  include  the  Salt  Lake  Navy,  and  is 
to  hold  a  regatta  on  Great  Salt  Lake  in  August 
or  September,  for  which  extensive  preparations 
will  be  made.  Crews  and  boats  will  be  trans- 
ported free  between  Chicago  and  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  probably  crews  from  beyond  can 
secure  half  rates  to  Chicago.  The  local  clubs 
are  proposing  to  bring  out,  if  possible,  four- 
oared  crews  from  the  extreme  East,  which,  with 
crews  from  three  or  four  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley clubs,  and  representatives  from  Portland, 
Ore.,  and  San  Francisco,  will  insure  the  success 
of  this  regatta. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  WILD  GAME. 

The  "wrinkle"  in  photography  which  Mr. 
Carpenter  described  in  April  Outing  reminds 
me  of  similar  attempts  which  I  have  made  with 
the  camera  in  the  wilderness  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains, and  elsewhere.  Let  it  not  be  understood, 
however,  that  success  always,  or  even  often, 
crowned  such  attempts  ;  for  it  is  much  easier, 
though  far  less  exciting,  to  pursue  and  shoot  a 
quarry  with  a  rifle  or  gun  than  to  accomplish 
the  same  feat  with  one's  camera  and  lens.  Not 
only  must  one  be  within  a  certain'  distance  of 
the  wary  game,  but  intervening  objects  must 
be  avoided,  and  the  light  must  be  from  behind 
if  an  instantaneous  photograph  is  required. 
The  chances  of  success  being  much  less  in 
"  shooting  "  with  the  camera  than  with  the  gun, 
when  success  is  attained  there  is  more  reason 
for  gratification. 

My  own  attempts  have  been  made  in  the 
direction  of  photographing  the  wild  deer  of 
northern  New  Hampshire,  and  there  are  not 
many  feats  more  difficult  in  photography.  But 
this  only  adds  zest  to  the  sport.  One  way  is  to 
approach  your  game  by  water,  and  in  a  direc- 
tion from  which  the  wind  is  blowing,  of  course. 
If  one  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  ground 
there  is  a  chance  of  getting  a  picture  by  station- 
ing one's  self  near  a  runway,  where  a  good 
light  may  be  secured  in  the  right  direction,  and 
then,  by  starting  the  dogs  on  the  track,  wait 
patiently  until  the  game  pass  near  enough  the 
camera  to  snap  the  shutter  at  them.  Another 
way  is  to  conceal  the  camera  in  the  brushwood, 
near  a  favorite  watering  place,  and  await  the 
approach  of  the  deer,  which  usually  occurs  at 
each  dawn  or  toward  evening,  and  in  the  long 
days  of  summer  there  is  usually  light  enough  to 
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photograph  them  successfully  at  such  times  with 
the  quick  plates  that  are  now  manufactured. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  surest  method  of  all,  but 
it  will  be  found  to  require  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  country,  of  the  game  to  be  photo- 
graphed and  a  great  amount  of  patience. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  employ  the  magne- 
sium "flash"  light  for  photographing  deer  at 
night,  since  in  the  darkness  one  can  approach 
very  near  one's  subject  by  water  in  a  canoe. 
The  camera  might  be  adjusted  in  the  bow  on  a 
ball-and-socket  unipod,  similar  to  that  which 
Mr.  Carpenter  described,  and  the  magnesium 
flashed  from  a  suitable  support  behind  and  a 
little  above  the  camera,  or  even  from  a  pistol 
devised  for  this  purpose. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  attractive  pictures 
to  be  made  by  photography  on  hunting  expedi- 
tions, or  in  camp,  beside  those  of  actual  liv- 
ing game  in  their  own  wild  country.  A  fine, 
young  buck  hung  before  a  picturesque  bark 
camp,  with  hunters  grouped  about  it,  and  with 
guns,  rods,  dogs,  &c,  properly  arranged,  with 
perhaps  a  string  of  trout  hanging  from  one  of 
the  poles  and  a  bunch  of  partridges  or  other 
feathered  game  in  another  conspicuous  place, 
makes  a  most  interesting  photograph.  With 
such  material  an  endless  number  of  photo- 
graphic changes  may  be  rung  and  all  the  re- 
sults be  extremely  interesting  and  picturesque 
photographs.  The  trophies  of  an  outing  thus 
secured  are,  moreover,  permanent,  and  serve  to 
give  us  and  our  friends  as  well  a  pleasure  in 
the  beholding  over  and  over  again,  and  when 
only  memories  of  our  hunting  and  fishing  ex- 
cursions would  otherwise  remain. 

W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams. 


THE  COLOR  OF  TROUT. 

Every  trout  fisher  has  observed  the  difference 
in  the  color  of  the  speckled  beauties  he  loves  so 
well,  but  to  the  query  why  some  are  brighter 
than  others  the  correct  reason  is  rarely  given. 

When  we  come  to  look  into  the  matter  closely 
we  find  that  the  amount  of  sunshine  the  trout 
basks  in  has  much  to  do  with  its  color.  The 
same  is  true  of  every  other  fish  that  swims. 

Inhabitants  of  limpid  streams  with  gravelly 
bottoms  are  bright  and  beautiful  ;  those  in  dark, 
landlocked  waters,  shaded  from  the  sun,  are  de- 
void of  the  brilliant  colors  which  are  so  much 
admired.  ' 

It  has  puzzled  many  amateur  anglers,  also, 
to  account  for  the  difference  in  the  color  of  the 
substance  or  flesh  of  the  brook  trout.  This  can- 
not be  accounted  for  in  the  same  manner.  The 
wild  trout  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  pink  flesh, 
while  that  of  the  cultivated  fish  is  of  a  pale  yel- 
lowish tint.  The  food  of  the  trout  makes  all 
the  difference,  or,  if  not.  the  annual  or  semi- 
annual visit  of  the  wild  trout  to  the  salt  water 
makes  it  up.  Preserved  trout  are  fed  principally 
on  liver,  and  not  only  are  they  of  less  beautiful 
exterior,  but  they  are  devoid  of  the  pink  flesh 
and  delicate  flavor  of  the  wild  trout. 


AN  ELECTRIC  PLEASURE  BOAT. 

What  is  stated  to  be  the  largest  electrical 
pleasure  boat  in  the  world  has  just  been 
launched  at  Hampton.  This  is  the  Viscountess 
Bury,  which  is  mahogany   built  and  will   carry 


between  seventy  and  eighty  passengers.  She  is 
65  feet  in  length,  with  a  beam  of  10  feet,  a 
mean  draught  of  22  inches  and  a  displacement 
of  12  tons.  The  launch  is  worked  by  twin  pro- 
pellers, which  obtain  their  impetus  from  two 
motors  each  of  7j4  horse  power,  and  driven  by 
200  accumulators  placed  underneath  the  floor  of 
the  boat.  The  whole  deck  space,  from  stem  to 
stern,  is  thus  left  free  for  passengers.  There  is 
a  furnished  cabin  amidships,  which  occupies 
that  portion  of  the  boat  usually  appropriated  to 
the  furnace  and  boiler.  The  accumulators  are 
of  sufficient  capacity  to  store  power  for  a  full 
day's  run  at  the  highest  speed  allowed  under 
the  Thames  Conservancy  by-laws,  which  is  10 
miles  an  hour.  This  speed  was  fully  reached 
on  her  trial  run,  but  a  higher  speed  can  be  at- 
tained for  special  purposes,  if  required,  by  join- 
ing up  the  cells  of  the  battery  in  series  instead 
of  in  parallel  as  now  joined  up.  The  accumu- 
lators can  be  recharged  during  the  night  after  a 
day's  work,  and  the  boat  thus  made  ready  for 
the  next  day's  run.  This  recharging  is  to  be 
effected  at  any  one  of  a  series  of  charging  sta- 
tions which  are  in  course  of  construction  at 
various  points  along  the  river,  the  intention  be- 
ing to  construct  a  number  of  launches  of  this 
type  for  pleasure  purposes  on  the  river.  There 
is  ample  space  on  the  deck  for  moving  about, 
and  the  direction  of  the  electric  gear,  as  well  as 
the  steering,  can  be  performed  by  one  person. 

*  * 
* 

AN  ENGINEERING  FEAT. 

Quite  a  novel  engineering  feat  was  recently 
performed  on  the  line  of  the  Panama  canal — 
nothing  less  than  the  lifting  of  a  steam  launch 
over  a  bridge,  under  which  it  could  not  pass. 
The  Panama  Star  and  Herald  says:  "Another 
feat  has  been  performed  in  connection  with 
Panama  canal  work.  This  time  it  has  been 
a  peculiar  one.  The  canal  steam  launch  No. 
16,  of  about  thirty  tons,  was  required  to  effect 
some  work  on  the  upper  part  of  the  canal.  It 
would  have  required  time  and  much  expen- 
diture to  take  her  apart  and  to  put  her  together 
again  higher  up.  A  powerful  hoisting  der- 
rick called  the  '  Ponton  Bique '  was  called 
upon  for  its  services,  and  it  easily  and  fortu- 
nately lifted  the  steam  launch  over  the  bridge." 
This  is  the  first  time  a  canal  steam  launch  has 
been  lifted  across  a  bridge  in  this  manner, 
and  it  suggests  a  thought  which  might  be 
put  into  practice  on  some  of  our  canals  and 
rivers  which  are  spanned  by  other  than  draw- 
bridges. Of  course  there  is  not  always  a  pow- 
erful derrick  at  hand,  but  perhaps  rollers  might 
be  employed  on  which  to  slide  boats  around, 
rather  than  over,  the  bridges. 


A  BICYCLE  ENGINE. 

A  bicycle  engine  has  been  tested  at  Portland, 
Me.,  and  experts  who  have  seen  it  indorse  the 
inventor's  claim  that  it  will  revolutionize  rail- 
road travel.  It  is  described  as  "  simply  a  bicy- 
cle running  on  smooth  steel  and  pushed  by 
steam."  From  550  to  600  revolutions  or  turns, 
equivalent  to  150  miles  per  hour,  are  its  piston 
speed  and  valve  action.  It  is  expected  to  take 
four  cars,  each  seating  eighty-eight  passengers, 
100  miles  per  hour,  if  necessary. 


A  number  of  wealthy  tourists  from  New  York, 
Brooklyn  and  Philadelphia  propose  to  encamp 
for  about  three  months  this  summer  on  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  The  party  will 
be  a  very  large  one,  about  200,  and  the  hard- 
ships of  outdoor  life  will  be  as  much  amelio- 
rated as  the  latest  and  most  approved  camping 
paraphernalia  will  permit.  The  campers  will 
have  a  fleet  of  row  and  sail  boats,  as  well  as 
several  steam  yachts,  so  that  communication 
will  be  easily  established  between  the  camp 
and  Beaver  Bay,  Two  Harbors,  Grand  Marais 
and  Duluth,  which  latter  place  has  been  selected 
as  the  base  of  supplies.  The  plan  promises  to 
furnish  a  great  deal  of  sport  to  those  interested, 
and  those  fortunate  enough  to  secure  invitations 
will  receive  a  truly  hospitable  reception. 

A  caravan  started  from  the  Grand  Central 
Depot,  New  York,  on  April  6,  which  for  com- 
pleteness of  appointments  easily  surpasses  all 
efforts  ever  made  in  a  similar  direction.  There 
are  about  twenty-five  tourists  in  the  party,  which 
was  gotten  up  by  Dr.  W.  Seward  Webb.  A  train  of 
four  parlor  cars  is  to  carry  them  over  the  great- 
est part  of  20,000  miles  which  the  tourists  are  to 
travel  over  before  their  return.  They  expect  to 
be  gone  three  months.  Every  provision  has 
been  made  to  insure  comfort.  The  trainmen 
and  conductor  have  all  been  selected  with  ref- 
erence to  their  ability  and  trustworthiness.  As 
part  of  the  trip  will  be  spent  in  fishing  along 
the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  a  full 
supply  of  the  latest  inventions  and  contrivances 
with  which  to  lure  the  finny  beauties  from  their 
cool  retreats  has  been  put  on  board.  The 
hunter,  should  he  chance  to  meet  with  large 
game,  will  have  the  choice  of  numerous  rifles 
and  shotguns  of  the  best  make  and  the  latest 
improvements.  As  the  party  will  live  on  board 
the  train  everything  has  been  provided  which 
will  add  to  their  comfort  in  that  direction.  A 
large  supply  of  dainties  has  been  stowed  away 
in  the  proper  lockers  and  hotel  fare  will  easily 
be  supplied  or  its  absence  not  missed.  At  the 
Pacific  a  steamer  has  been  chartered  to  convey 
the  travelers  to  Alaska.  This  trip  it  is  calcu- 
lated will  take  about  two  weeks. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  brief  descrip- 
tion how  completely  every  want  has  been  sup- 
plied. The  New  York  World  estimates  that  the 
total  cost  of  the  trip  will  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $170,000,  which  includes,  of  course,  the 
cost  and  value  of  the  train  itself  and  possible 
mileage,  which  alone  amounts  to  over  $30,000. 
The    guns  and   ammunition    on  board  are  val- 


ued at  $1,200;    the  fishing  tackle  at 
$450  :  piano  at  $1,200. 

This  is  truly  taking  advantage  of 
what  money  can  procure  to  insure 
an  outing  such  as  is  within  the 
reach  of  but  few. 

Those  expecting  to  journey  west- 
ward this  summer  should  not  fail  to 
order  "Riley's  Tours,"  advertised  on  page 
xxiii.  Mr.  W.  C.  Riley,  the  publisher,  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  is  a  gentleman  admirably  quali- 
fied by  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Western 
territory  to  give  the  traveler  a  handbook  likely 
to  prove  indispensable  as  a  guide  and  entertain- 
ing as  a  book  of  travel.  The  low  price  at  which 
these  books  are  offered — "The  Great  North- 
west," $1;  "The  Northern  Pacific  Tour,"  $1  ; 
"  The  Yellowstone  National  Park,"  $1 — makes 
them  the  possession  of  all  who  wish  to  study 
or  visit  this  American  territory,  spreading  over 
10,000  miles,  and,  what  is  better  than  all,  Mr. 
Riley  has  made  a  book  for  the  reader,  and  re- 
fused to  cheapen  it  by  inserting  advertisements. 
In  the  great  rush  this  year  to  the  Paris  Exhi- 
bition and  to  other  points  of  interest  in  Europe, 
it  is  well  to  make  all  possible  provision  against 
discomfort,  so  that  no  surplus  energy  may  be 
wasted  in  worry  and  vexation.  One  fruitful 
source  of  annoyance  in  former  years  has  been 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  money  at  a  moment's 
notice  and  in  the  currency  of  the  country  you 
happen  to  be  in.  Even  when  provided  with  let- 
ters of  credit  on  well-known  bankers,  proper 
identification  may  be  required,  and  this  is  not 
always  easily  had.  There  is,  however,  a  meth- 
od of  securing  proper  currency  which  the 
"  Cheque  Bank  (Limited)  "  employ  that  recom- 
mends itself.  Their  checks  are  received  at 
the  leading  hotels  and  railways,  and  in  many 
shops  as  well.  In  this  respect  they  are  like 
Bank  of  England  notes,  since  they  are  all  se- 
cured by  money  deposited  with  the  Cheque 
Bank  to  the  full  amount  mentioned  on  your 
check.  During  the  exhibition  this  year  you 
can  get  the  checks  cashed  at  upward  of  fifty 
places  in  Paris,  at  a  number  of  which  English 
is  spoken.  The  American  agents  for  the  com- 
pany are  E.  J.  Mathews  &  Co.,  bankers,  2  Wall 
street,   New  York.    Write  to  them. 

Readers  of  Outing  will  remember  the  de- 
lightful description  of  a  flying  visit  to  Antwerp 
which  appeared  in  the  May  number.  No  doubt 
many  tourists  will  prefer  to  go  to  Antwerp  di- 
rect, and  make  the  acquaintance  of  Old  World 
life  in  one  of  the  most  entertaining  ways  possi- 
ble. To  such  Outing  can  give  a  bit  of  advice  : 
Take  such  steamers  as  the  Belgenland  (Captain 
Beynon,)  Westeriiland  or  the  Waasland,  of  the 
Red  Star  Line,  and  rest  assured  you  will  not 
regret  your  choice.  The  appointments  are  first 
class  in  every  respect,  and  an  amount  of  com- 
fort is  secured  which  you  will  highly  appreciate 
when  on  the  rolling  deep. 


"Fun  from  Life"  is  the  appropriate  name 
which  has  been  given  to  a  volume  containing 
some  of  the  best  of  the  smaller  illustrations  that 
have  appeared  in  that  bright  paper,  Life.  Chip, 
Gibson,  Howarth  and  other  clever  artists  are 
represented,  and  some  of  the  drawings  are 
funny  enough  to  win  a  smile  from  him  who 
never  laughs.  [Frederick  Stokes  &  Brother, 
New  York.] 

The  Civil  War  has  been  a  source  from  which 
writers  have  drawn  material  ad  libitum  for 
novels  and  novelettes.  And,  in  truth,  enough 
occurred  during  the  years  of  that  momentous 
struggle  to  supply  incidents  for  countless  tales. 
"How  I  Escaped,"  by  W.  H.  Parkins,  is  an 
account  of  the  difficulties  a  Northern  gentle- 
man experienced  in  getting  through  the  lines 
which  the  South  had  drawn  so  closely.  It  was 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  friends  that  he  had 
stayed  in  the  Southern  town  ;  but  then  it  was 
the  old  story  of  devotion  to  the  girl  he  loved. 
That  held  him,  as  also  the  fear  that  were  he 
to  follow  where  inclination  and  duty  called  she 
would  be  lost  to  him  forever.  The  story  is 
interesting  and  well  worth  the  reading.  [Home 
Publishing  Company,  New  York.] 

Among  the  books  which  one  picks  up  and 
reads  with  more  than  passing  interest  is  "Aga- 
tha Page,"  by  Isaac  Henderson,  the  author  of 
"  The  Prelate."  The  story  is  of  the  unbounded 
faith  of  a  woman  in  her  husband,  who,  though 
his  erring  heart  at  one  time  shrank  away  from 
his  wife  and  was  captivated  by  the  charms  of 
another  woman,  at  last  comes  to  a  realization 
of  his  wife's  devotion.  In  this  change  which 
comes  over  him  and  leads  him  into  the  right 
path  no  factor  is  more  potent  than  her  faith, 
which  the  husband  himself  denominates  as 
"the  sort  of  thing  that  both  stimulates  and 
strengthens  a  man."      [Ticknor  &  Co.,  Boston.] 

The  adventures  of  bold  hunters  in  the  wilds 
of  Africa,  the  jungles  of  India  and  the  plains  of 
America  have  always  had  a  charm  for  many 
minds,  both  young  and  old.  There  is  a  won- 
derful fascination  about  the  various  difficulties 
the  daring  hunters  get  into.  This  fact  has  been 
taken  advantage  of  by  many  travelers,  and  the 
books  which  treat  of  miraculous  achievements 
in  the  jungles  are  almost  without  number.  The 
quality  is,  however,  not  always  of  the  best. 
"  Hunting  in  the  Jungle,  with  Gun  and  Guide, 
after  Large  Game,"  by  Warren  F.  Kellogg,  is  a 
very  readable  account  of  a  trip  to  Africa  and 
Borneo  and  the  consequent  happenings.  Go- 
rillas, chimpanzees,  orang-outangs,  lions  and 
tigers  are  introduced  to  us  in  a  manner  which 
claims    our   attention  at  once,    and   we   cannot 


help  evincing  an  interest  in  their  doings. 
Handsome  illustrations  add  value  to  the  book, 
which  is  one  that  boys  particularly  will  delight 
in.     [Estes  &  Lauriat,  Boston.] 

A  book  somewhat  similar  in  character  to  the 
foregoing  is  "  Thirteen  Years  Among  the  Wild 
Beasts  of  India,"  by  G.  P.  Sanderson.  There 
is  this  difference,  that  Mr.  Sanderson's  object 
is  rather  to  describe  the  habits  of  the  wild 
animals  that  came  under  his  observation  dur- 
ing his  prolonged  stay  in  India  than  to  give  an 
account  of  the  various  exciting  adventures  that 
befel  him.  The  latter  are  not  wanting ;  they 
liven  up  what  might  otherwise  have  become  dry, 
technical  detail.  The  author  describes  very 
fully  the  habits  of  the  elephant.  For  this  he 
was  well  qualified,  as  he  held  a  position  under 
the  Mysore  Government  as  officer  in  charge  of 
the  Government  elephant-catching  establish- 
ment. The  student  of  natural  history  will  find 
much  useful  information  in  the  volume,  while 
he  who  reads  simply  for  the  sake  of  reading 
and  wants  that  to  be  exciting  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed.    [W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  London.] 

Very  few  guide  books  contain  so  much  really 
valuable  information  as  the  little  pamphlet  en- 
titled "A  Few  Facts,  with  368  Questions  and 
Answers,"  of  which  the  Old  Dominion  Steam- 
ship Company  has  just  published  the  four- 
teenth edition.  A  number  of  summer  and  au- 
tumn pleasure  and  vacation  trips  are  enumer- 
ated, and  such  points  of  interest  as  are  reached 
en  route  are  minutely  described.  The  questions 
and  answers  are  not  a  bit  dry  ;  on  the  contrary, 
much  useful  knowledge  may  be  gathered  by  the 
stay-at-home.  In  every  way  the  book  is  recom- 
mended for  perusal  to  those  who  contemplate  a 
trip  to  Washington  and  the  historic  ground  near- 
by, and  he  will  indeed  be  hard  to  please  who 
cannot  find  something  to  interest  him. 

A  very  complete  catalogue  of  bicycles  and 
their  belongings  has  been  issued  by  A.  G. 
Spalding  &  Brothers,  New  York  and  Chicago. 
It  contains  information  of  great  value  to  cyclers 
regarding  their  pet  hobby  and  the  best  way  to 
indulge  it.  In  general  make  up  the  pamphlet 
leaves  little  to  be  desired,  and  the  arrangement 
of  subjects  is  also  such  as  to  call  for  commenda- 
tion. 

The  Coventry  Machinists'  Company  is  also 
out  with  its  catalogue  for  1889.  The  company 
is  one  well  known  to  cyclers  as  makers  of 
reliable  machines.  In  the  new  catalogue  evi- 
dence is  given  of  the  steady  progress  made  in 
the  attempt  to  attain  perfection,  not  only  in  new 
styles  of  bicycles  and  tricycles,  but  also  in  bet- 
ter workmanship  and  improved  mechanism. 


THE    OLD    MARE'S    GRAVE. 


Where  the  moss-banked  brooklet  lingers, 
Beneath  yon  dark  grove's  shade, 
A  little  mound  of  greener  grass 
Marks  where  the  old  mare's  laid. 


"  Our  fox  is  taking  a  good  line 

To  thin  the  soft  ones  out, 

We've  been  so  often  through  the  mill 

We  know  what  we're  about. 


And  mem'ry  takes  me  back  again 
To  early,  happy  years, 
As  in  the  dappled  pride  of  health 
The  dear  old  gray  appears. 


"  There,  steady  !  now  again,  old  girl  ! 
A  'yawner's'  there  in  front  ; 
Just  let  some  flyer  try  it  first 
And  bear  the  battle's  brunt. 


A  head  and  neck  so  light  and  clean, 
An  eye  so  full  of  fire, 
A  lion's  heart,  and  limbs  of  steel 
Proclaim  the  Arab  sire. 


"  Bravo  !  my  lass,  you  took  it  well, 
With  leap  so  brave  and  sure  ; 
Let  others  try  the  virtues  of 
That  drain's  'cold  water  cure.' 


The  covert  side,  a  goodly  throng 
Of  knights  and  ladies  fair, 
The  beauties  of  the  speckled  pack 
Flash  in  the  sunlit  air. 


"  But  see,  now,  how  the  pace  has  told- 
We've  run  ten  miles  or  more, 
And  out  of  near  a  century 
You'd  scarce  count  half  a  score. 


A  whimper  in  the  covert's  depths, 
Hearts  with  excitement  glow, 
A  crash  of  canine  melody, 
The  madd'ning  "  Tally  Ho  !  " 


"  See  !  up  yon  field,  with  trailing  brush, 
Reynard,  with  fait' ring  gait, 
Makes  for  the  spinney  on  the  hill — 
The  haven  comes  too  late  ! 


Now  thro'  our  veins  in  fervid  streams 
Courses  the  tingling  blood, 
As  down  the  vale,  like  one  wild  wave, 
Dashes  the  equine  flood. 


"  Old  '  Banterer '  is  in  his  wake, 
And  ere  the  goal  is  gained 
He  rolls  him  o'er,  and  soon  the  ground 
With  vulpine  blood  is  stained. 


"  Steady  !  my  gray,  and  take  your  time, 
We  know  what  we've  to  do  ; 
Just  let  '  the  ruck  '  run  themselves  down 
And  then  we  will  'come  through.' 


"  '  Whoo — whoop  ! '   is  ringing  in  the  air  ! 
Hurrah  !  well  done,  my  gray  ! 
We've  cut  them  down — we've  come  in  first .' 
We've  won  the  brush  to-day." 


Light  lie  the  green  turf  o'er  thy  head 
In  this  still  resting  place, 
And  bright  flowers  blossom  on  thy  grave, 
Dear  comrade  of  the  chase  ! 

Thomas  S. 


Blackwell. 
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BY    DWIGHT    BENTON. 

ANGING  hard  upon  the  Sabine  district,  and  connect- 
ing it  with  the  higher  ranges  of  the  Abruzzi,  is  a 
singularly  wild  and  rocky  chain  of  mountains,  pin- 
nacled on. its  highest  points  and  projecting  spurs 
with  gray  and  weather-beaten  towns,  and  known 
as  the  Ciociari.*  In  a  southeasterly  direction  from 
Rome,  it  is  distant  some  sixty  miles,  and  is  reached 
by  a  circuitous  route  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
the  numerous  foothills  which  jut  out  from  the 
Sabines  into  the  undulating  upland  country  lying 
between  them  on  the  left  and  the  Volscians  on 
the  right  hand.  Ciocieria  is  the  term  applied  to 
this  comparatively  unexplored  region,  though  by 
custom  it  has  been  extended  to  a  wider  area  and 
includes  the  entire  territory  where  the  ciocie  or 
sandals  are  generally  worn,  in  which  is  comprised 
that  tract  bordering  on  Latium  and  the  Roman 
Campagna,  which  under  the  Pontifical  Government 
was  designated  as  the  province  of  Marittima  and 
Campagna. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  section,  where  the 
ancient  tribe  of  the  Osci  once  dwelt,  wear  a  pro- 
tection for  the  feet,  a  sort  of  rustic  cothurnus, 
formed  of  oblong  pieces  of  calf  skin,  tanned  on  the  inside  only  and  peculiarly  bent  at 
the  angles  during  the  process.  The  hair  side  is  worn  outwardly  and  a  series  of 
cords  are  inserted  into  holes  at   the  corners.     The  feet  and  legs  as  high  as  the  knees 

*  Pronounced  Sho-sha-ray. 
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are  often,  when  stockings  are  not  attain- 
able, swathed  in  a  coarse  linen  cloth  and 
are  bound  by  the  cords,  which  cross  and 
recross  each  other  in  a  confusing  manner. 
The  use  of  these  protections,  which  in 
Italian  are  called  nose,  and  by  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  word  styled  ciocie,  has  led  to 
a  designation  of  those  who  wear  them  as 
Ciociari. 

Ciocieria,  properly  so  called,  is  inhab- 
ited by  the  descendants  of  two  ancient 
and  fierce  races,  the  Hernici  and  Volsci, 
the  implacable  enemies  of  the  domineer- 
ing policy  of  Rome  ;  and  is  bounded  by 
the  Alban  Hills  and  the  River  Anio  on 
one  side,  by  Campania  Felix  and  the  an- 
cient Samnium  on  the  other. 

It  was  late  one  summer  afternoon  when 
I  set  out  in  a  rickety  old  vettura  crowded 
with  contadini  on  the  long  and  tiresome 
journey  to  this  semi-barbarous  land. 
There  was  an  abundance  of  delay  in  the 
starting  and  some  wrangling  over  the  dis- 
position of  the  baskets  and  baggage  that 
loaded  the  top  of  the  vehicle,  and  one 
felt  thankful  to  finally  hear  the  vetturi- 
110' s  shout  of  "Avank"  and  the  merry 
jingle  of  the  bells  as  we  rattled  on  through 
the  streets  of  Rome,  in  the  direction  of 
the  gate  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore. 

Our  way  led  over  the  broad  Campagna, 
now  deepening  into  sombre  tints,  prepara- 
tory to  t  h  e 
russet  and 
brown  of  au- 
tumn. At  the 
right  the  view 
extendedover 
i  t  s  undulat- 
ing  surface, 
accented  here 
and  there 
with  the  relics 
of  Roman 
greatness 
— bits  of  ruin 
and  the  lines 
of  broken 
aqueducts 
stretching 
away  for 
miles,  while 
the  distance, 
in  subtle  gra- 
dation, melt- 
ed into  a  faint 
strip  of  far-off 
sea.  On  the 
other  hand,  in 
stately    gran- 


deur, stood  masses  of  gigantic  stone  pines, 
which  scattered  in  perspective  groups 
toward  ancient  Gabii,  an  eventful  spot  in 
history.  Beyond  lay  the  plain  of  Pan- 
tano,  dotted  at  intervals  with  clusters  of 
farm  buildings  and  darker  points  of  ruin. 
Back  of  all  rose  the  great  ranges  of 
the  Sabines,  their  scarred  slopes  wrin- 
kled with  the  ravines  which  centuries  of 
storm  and  torrent  had  worn,  and  whose 
glowing  lights,  under  the  strong  model- 
ing of  an  evening  sun,  contrasted  with 
masses  of  shadow,  in  the  depths  of  which 


peasant's  house,  anticoli. 
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changeful  and  blushing  reflexes  half  hid 
themselves  in  modest  mystery.  Around 
Monte  Genarro  clung  threatening  banks  of 
clouds  that  foreboded  the  bewilderment 
of  the  night  to  come.  One  by  one  the  con- 
tadini,  with  their  baskets,  were  dropped 
at  the  hamlets  and  villages  along  the 
road,  until  there  remained  besides  myself 
only  a  peasant  woman  and  her  two  bright- 
eyed  children,  and  on  the  outside  the 
one-armed  driver,  who  sang  snatches  of 
mountain  melodies  as  cheerily  as  if  the 
rain,  which  had  commenced  as  a  mist, 
was  not  already,  as  the  evening  ap- 
proached, becoming  a  thing  of  serious 
proportions. 

It  was  long  past  midnight  when  the 
aged  vehicle  that  had  borne  us  so  far 
stood  weary  and  dripping  in  the  middle 
of  the  piazza  or  square  of  Palestrina, 
and  a  council  at  a  stable  hard  by  was 
considering  the  momentous  question  of 
proceeding.  After  much  dispute  as  to 
the  probable  condition  of  the  road  it  was 
decided  to  go  on,  and  the  waterlogged 
craft  commenced  its  journey  up  through 
the  winding  ways  of  the  mountains.  As 
if  it  were  not  already  enough,  the  rain 
now  came  in  almost  floods.  Great  masses 
of   clouds    drifted    around    us     and    the 


blackness  of  the  night  was  only  relieved 
by  flashes  of  lightning,  which,  though 
darting  at  times  with  its  fantastic  play  in 
an  unpleasant  nearness,  at  least  served  to 
reveal  the  road  ahead.  Even  with  this 
assistance  it  was  frequently  necessary 
for  the  poor  vetturino,  sheltering,  as  best 
he  could,  his  lantern  from  wind  and  rain, 
to  go  in  advance  and  explore  the  way, 
lest  he  might  drive  over  the  precipitous 
edges,  where  yawning  depths  alternately 
threatened  on  one  or  the  other  of  the 
sides.  Within,  streams  of  water  came 
steadily  through  the  vettura,  the  ancient 
covering  of  which  had  became  more  like 
a  lattice  work  than  a  roof. 

The  fortunate  possession  of  a  rubber 
blanket  afforded  protection  to  the  tired 
little  ones,  who,  in  happy  unconsciousness 
of  the  dangers  surrounding  them,  slept 
soundly  during  hours  of  contest  with  the 
elements.  It  was  a  long  and  weary  night, 
but  with  the  dawn,  at  first  timidly  break- 
ing in  the  east,  there  followed  a  hope- 
ful burst  of  sunshine,  which  revealed  the 
distant  castle  of  Olevano,  and  the  gray 
and  weather-beaten  town  itself  nestling 
close  under,  where  we  found  rest  from  the 
fatigues  of  the  journey. 

To  the  traveler  visiting  the  mountains 
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of  the  Ciociari,  Olevano 
is,  by  reason  of  its  many 
diverging  paths,  the  key 
of  the  situation.  Lo- 
cated on  a  rocky  spur 
jutting  out  from  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the 
range,  it  is  solidly  built 
on  the  very  crest  in  a 
cone-like  form,  which 
terminates  in  an  old  cas- 
tle, the  work  of  the 
Colonnas  in  the  twelfth 
century,  but  now  a  ruin 
inhabited  only  by  bats 
and  owls.  It  overlooks 
a  vast  upland  region, 
stretching  away  west- 
ward to  the  Volscian 
Mountains,  to  the  right 
of  which,  in  the  paler 
tones  of  distance,  is  seen 
the  Vesuvius-like  form  of 
Monte  Compatri,  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Alban 
group.  Behind,  in  a  hem- 
isphere, like  successive 
seats  in  a  great  amphi- 
theatre, rise  the  sum- 
mits of  the  Ciociari, 
around  the  bald  peaks 
of  which  the  strange  little 
towns,  or  paesetti*  as 
they  are  called,  hug 
close  to  their  impregna- 
ble fortifications,  almost 
growing,  as  it  were,  from 
the  barren  rock,  and 
seeming,  by  similarity  of  color,  to  be  parts 
of  the  mountains  themselves. 

Northward  from  Olevano  and  cutting 
keen  against  the  sky  are  Capranica,  San 
Vito  and  Rocca  di  Care,  while  in  the  op- 
posite direction  lie  Paliano  and  the  little 
cluster  of  dwellings  called  Saroni,  which 
clings  half  way  up  the  giant  mountain  of 
the  same  name.  Farther  back,  but  hid- 
den by  the  peaks  and  crags  of  cloudland, 
are  Rojate,  Affile,  Rocca  San  Francesco 
and  Sarrecinesco,  from  whence  come 
three-fourths  of  the  models  seen  in  the 
streets  of  Rome  during  the  winter  season. 
Above  all  towers  the  rugged  height  that 
is  crowned  by  Civitella,  seeming  a  solitary 
sentinel,  and  so  remote,  not  only  from 
civilization,  but  from  the  country  sur- 
rounding, as  to  scarcely  ever  know  the 
footstep  of  a  stranger. 

Many  of  these  villages  are  approached 
by  but  a  single  path,  all  other  ways  being 
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too  steep  for  ascent,  a  precaution  of  loca- 
tion necessary  even  much  later  than  Etrus- 
can times,  when  every  town  was  a  petty 
principality,  and  if  not  at  war  was  at 
least  in  constant  dread  of  its  neighbors. 
In  the  now  more  quiet  days,  with  Italy 
under  one  government,  there  exists  no 
further  reason  for  security  from  incur- 
sions, and  one  can  only  commiserate  a 
people  so  attached  to  their  hereditary 
routine  of  existence  and  so  pecuniarily 
situated  as  to  continue  to  live  in  such  in- 
accessible positions,  when  below  are  so 
many  fertile  places,  which,  although  cul- 
tivated, are  comparatively  houseless.  The 
extra  labor  that  these  people  undergo  in 
toiling  for  miles  up  wearisome  steeps, 
with  wood,  water  and  every  conceivable 
necessity  of  life,  would  in  a  few  years 
suffice  to  erect  more  comfortable  dwell- 
ings in  localities  where  life  would  be 
easier.     Yet  they  go  on  as    their  forefa- 


*  The  diminutive  of  paese  (country)  and  applied  to   little  villages. 
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thers  have  done,  hearing  little  and  caring 
less  for  the  world  beyond  them,  laboring 
by  day  in  the  valleys,  at  l>  Ave  Maria  " 
climbing  the  toilsome  heights  to  their 
homes,  and  appearing  quite  insensible  to 
the  possibility  of  change  or  improvement 
in  their  condition. 

The  most  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of 
their  time-honored  way  of  living  is  that 
it  is  exceedingly  picturesque  and  fur- 
nishes no  end  of  paintable  material  to  the 
artist  who,  for  the  love  of  his  profession, 
can  adapt  himself  to  the  coarseness  of 
fare  and  accept  the  lack  of  other  com- 
forts incident  to  a  stay  in  the  land  of  the 
Ciociari. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  this  section 
of  the  country  was  so  wholly  the  domain 
of  brigands  that  no  one  who  counted  his 
life  of  value  dared  to  go  beyond  certain 
beaten  roads,  and  even  those  were  con- 
sidered perilous  for  the  traveler,  except 
when  accompanied  by  guards.  The  pres- 
ent government  of  Italy  has,  however, 
been  energetic  in  pursuit  of  offenders, 
and  its  carbinieri,  who  are  almost  walking 
arsenals,  now  traverse  the  principal  ways 
with  such  frequency  as  to  effectually 
suppress  any  disposition  to  return  to  the 
former  condition.  It  is  true  that  one 
often  meets  in  the  lonely  mountain  paths 
rude,  wild-looking  characters,  who  are 
desperate  enough  in  appearance  to  rob  an 
artist  of  even  the  few  francs  which  he  is 


popularly  supposed  to  possess,  but  singly 
they  are  scarcely  dangerous,  for  they 
religiously  believe  that  every  stranger 
carries  a  brace  of  revolvers.  They  are 
courageous  enough  in  a  hand-to-hand  com- 
bat with  knives,  which  is  their  too-ready 
manner  of  settling  difficulties  among 
themselves,  but  instinctively  avoid  a  per- 
spective view  of  firearms. 

As  a  rule  artists  never  sit  where  they 
can  be  approached  from  behind,  which, 
considering  the  condition  recently  exist- 
ing, is  at  least  prudent.  In  fact,  beyond 
Olevano  only  a  few  of  the  most  adven- 
turous painters  have  pushed  their  ex- 
plorations, and  there  remains  in  the  di- 
rection of  Rojate,  Affile  and  farther  on 
toward  the  Abruzzi  not  only  a  wrealth 
of  romantic  scenery  as  yet  almost  un- 
painted,  but  also  many  an  unwritten 
story  from  the  lives  and  legends  of  the 
poor  mountaineers. 

Aside  from  the  interest  in  the  Ciociari 
country  itself,  every  foot  of  which  is  re- 
plete with  historic  association,  there  are 
things  that  will  at  first  impress  the  visi- 
tor as  prominently  characteristic.  One 
of  these  is  the  costume  of  the  peas- 
antry, and  the  other  the  strange  melo- 
dies that  resound  among  the  valleys 
during  the  hours  of  labor,  for  the  true 
Italian  will  sing,  no  matter  how  badly, 
under  almost  every  circumstance  in  life. 

The  prevailing  dress  of  the  men  is  a 
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A   TRUE    MOUNTAIN    SHEPHERD. 


dull  blue  jacket  of  homespun  cloth  and 
generally  adorned  with  two  rows  of  brass 
buttons,  a  red  vest,  and  knee  breeches  of 
either  blue  or  brown.  Over  the  front  of 
the  latter  are  frequently  worn  leggings 
of  goat  skin,  which  are  laced  behind  with 
stout  cords,  leaving  the  long  black  hair 
to  fall  over  the  knee,  quite  like  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  ancient  fauns.  Coarsely- 
knit  stockings  of  gray  or  broad  bands  of 
cloth,  originally  white,  wound  around  the 
feet  and  up  to  the  knees,  and  the  invari- 
able ciocie  or  sandals  complete  the  lower 
portion  of  the  figure.  In  cold  weather  a 
long  overcoat,  made  like  a  cloak,  reach- 
ing  nearly  to  the  feet  and  always  lined 


with  green  flannel,  is  an  essential  accom- 
paniment. A  slouch  hat,  home  made  and 
hard  in  material,  with  a  blue  or  striped 
band  and  a  bit  of  peacock's  feather  in- 
serted at  the  side  give  the  finishing  touches 
to  the  other  extremity. 

The  costume  of  the  women  is  more  pic- 
turesque in  its  nature.  It  consists  of  a 
white  cotton  waist  with  flowing  sleeves, 
over  which  is  worn  a  brilliant-colored 
corset,  or  busto,  as  it  is  called,  elaborately 
laced  behind  and  with  broad  straps  of  the 
same  material  extending  over  the  shoul- 
ders. The  skirts  are  usually  a  dark  blue 
of  coarse  material,  ornamented  with  a 
band  near  the  bottom  of  the  same  color 
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as  the  corset.  They  are  tightly  bound  at 
the  waist  over  the  projecting  form  of  the 
latter,  which  juts  rather  squarely  out, 
giving  the  hips  an  angular  appearance. 
The  head  dress  is  oftenest  scarlet,  and  is 
of  flat  cloth  in  several  folds,  coming  into 
square  corners  at  the  front.  It  is  fast- 
ened to  the  hair  by  long  pins  and  hangs 
half  a  yard  down  the  back.  A  common 
covering  is  a  bright-colored  and  usually 
figured  handkerchief,  which  is  tied  under 
the  chin  in  a  graceful  manner  and  ar- 
ranged in  folds  behind.  An  apron  of 
darker  tint  than  the  skirt,  and  often  blue 


with  two  broad  bands  of  showy  design 
on  a  lighter  ground  running  crosswise,  is 
also  an  essential  feature.  When  not  bare, 
the  feet  are  bound  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  of  the  men,  a  peculiarity  rendered 
necessary  alike  by  poverty  as  well  as  for 
greater  facility  in  traveling  rough  moun- 
tain paths. 

Large  gold  earrings  of  a  circular  form 
that  are  handed  down  as  heirlooms  and 
constitute  the  only  valuable  things  worn, 
coral  beads  for  the  neck  and  a  steel  dag- 
ger about  six  inches  in  length,  with  a 
handle  like  a  sword,  which  is  worn  cross- 
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wise  at  the  back  of  the  head  as  a  pin  for 
the  hair,  are  the  incidental  peculiarities 
of  the  costume.  When  aged  and  toned 
by  use  it  is  really  a  beautiful  one,  and 
possesses  the  advantage  of  never  chang- 
ing in  fashion,  only  undergoing  some  pos- 
sible minor  modifications  in  the  course 
of  many  generations.  The  dress  of  the 
men  has  begun  in  some  places  to  degen- 
erate, by  the  introduction  of  more  modern 
garments,  which  are  occasionally  adopted 
by  those  whose  purses  permit ;  but  the 
women  jealously  preserve  the  traditional 
character  of  their  respective  villages, 
which  vary  sufficiently  from  each  other 
in  the  colors  chosen,  in  the  manner  of 
wearing  the  head  dress,  and  in  the  forms 
of  the  earrings  and  other  details,  to  defi- 
nitely indicate  the  particular  town  in 
which  they  live. 

The  quality  of  their  music  is  not  very 
profound,  but  it  is  at  least  natural  and  in 
keeping  with  their  wild  surroundings. 
One  can  scarcely  walk  a  mile  in  any 
mountain  path  of  the  Ciociari  range  with- 
out hearing  the  strange  legendary  airs 
that  have  come  down  from  former  days 
as  unwritten  melodies.  It  is  usual  for  a 
number  to  sing  in  concert,  either  while 
toiling  up  the  steep  heights,  bearing  bur- 
dens upon  their  heads,  or  during  the  hours 
of  labor  in  the  fields.  The  leader  com- 
mences in  a  strong  nasal  tone,  in  which 
the  others  join  at  intervals,  the  strain 
ending  in  a  sort  of  wail  or  prolonged 
swell,  that  at  a  distance,  and  tempered  by 
the  refraction  of  gorges  and  rocks,  is  not 
unmusical.  Many  of  these  airs  have  sev- 
eral parts  and  are  sung  as  a  dialogue, 
with  brief  pauses  between,  broken  now 
and  then  by  a  chorus  which  terminates 
in  a  kind  of  operatic  way,  reverberating 
through  the  ravines  like  an  answering 
echo.  The  melody  of  one  of  them  is  so 
similar  to  our  own  "  Home,  Sweet  Home," 
that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  trace  its 
source  here,  or  to  believe  that  the  two  airs 
had  somehow  a  common  origin.  The 
length  of  time  that  the  Ciociari  will  sing 
without  stopping  is  incredible  to  one  un- 
familiar with  them.  For  hours  together 
the  same  dreamy,  half-melancholy  strains 
are  given  forth  as  expressions  of  the  daily 
delight  in  simple  existence,  which,  no 
matter  how  poor  he  may  otherwise  be,  is 
the  possession  of  almost  every  Ciociari. 

The  themes  of  these  wild  songs  are  most- 
ly of  a  legendary  kind,  in  which  sentiments 
of  love  and  home,  as  well  as  admiration 
for  the    beauty  of   nature,  are   intermin- 


gled. They  are  at  first  wearisome  to  the 
stranger,  but  the  ear  soon  becomes  ac- 
customed to  the  sound,  and  it  is  there- 
after an  inseparable  part  of  the  moun- 
tain character  which  one  would  not  lose, 
and  to  the  philosophizing  mind  is  accept- 
able evidence  that  happiness  is  after  all 
only  an  internal  condition. 

Agriculture  in  this  upland  country  is  in 
its  most  primitive  state.  The  soil  is  thin, 
and  in  many  places  exists  only  in  patches, 
ledged  in  by  huge  rocks.  That  which  is 
tillable  is  planted  in  grapes  and  olive 
orchards,  the  intervening  spaces  being 
cultivated  with  various  products,  among 
which  wheat  predominates.  Everything 
is  done  by  hand,  even  to  the  threshing 
and  winnowing  of  the  grain.  It  is  after- 
ward spread  upon  sheets  to  dry,  and 
children  are  placed  as  sentinels  for  its 
protection  from  hungry  fowls.  The  final 
process  is  that  of  picking  out  the  bad 
grains.  This  portion  of  the  labor  is  per- 
formed by  girls,  who  sit  in  the  doorways 
or  upon  the  broken  steps  of  narrow  and 
inclined  streets  for  hours  at  a  time,  each 
one  holding  on  her  lap  a  large  wooden 
tray,  to  facilitate  the  search.  The  sur- 
faces of  land  are  prepared  for  crops  by 
an  unwieldy  instrument,  the  iron  portion 
of  which  is  not  unlike  a  spade,  and  at- 
tached at  a  right  angle  to  a  long  handle, 
using  it  after  the  manner  of  a  hoe.  It  is 
in  fact  a  hoe,  but  a  weighty  one. 

In  the  valleys,  where  the  ground  is  more 
level,  the  plough  is  resorted  to,  though 
it  is  of  a  most  extraordinary  kind  and 
scarcely  deserving  of  the  name.  Imagine 
a  triangular  construction  of  round  sticks 
of  wood,  with  the  bark  still  remaining, 
each  of  which  is  about  three  feet  in  length 
and  rudely  shod  on  two  of  its  sides  with 
strips  of  iron  not  more  than  three  inches 
in  width.  In  the  centre  of  this  is  a  simi- 
lar beam  extending  from  the  point  five 
feet  backward  and  serving  as  a  kind  of 
rudder.  Inserted  midway  is  an  upright 
stick  of  smaller  dimensions,  and  about 
four  feet  in  height,  which  is  used  as  a 
handle.  Add  to  this  a  tongue  attached 
to  the  forward  end,  a  pair  of  long-horned 
cattle,  a  contadino  walking  beside,  hold- 
ing the  upright  stick  to  guide  its  course, 
and  frequently  stepping  upon  the  trian- 
gular framework  to  press  it  into  the 
earth,  and  the  contrivance,  with  its  ad- 
juncts, is  complete.  It  tears  up  the 
ground  hardly  three  inches  in  depth,  leav- 
ing things  in  a  disordered  condition,  with 
many  spaces    of    hard   surface    exposed. 
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This  necessitates  cross  ploughing-,  which 
is  very  little  better,  as  scarcely  a  sod  is 
turned  under.  After  this,  a  score  or  more 
of  men,  with  heavy  hoes,  come  in  to  regu- 
late matters,  and  the  ground  is  ready  for 
seeding.  The  yield  under  a  system  so 
superficial  is  really  greater  than  would  be 
supposed,  for  the  soil  of  the  valleys  is 
exceedingly  fertile,  but,  under  proper  cul- 
tivation, more  than  double  the  amount 
could  be  produced.  This  plough  is  not 
exactly  of  the  kind,  but  is  constructed  on 
the  same  working  principle  as  those  in 
use  by  the  Romans  when  Cincinnatus 
was  called  from  his  rural  delights  to 
guide  the  more  important  movements  of 
State. 

In  the  way  of  manufactures  the  situa- 
tion is  not  less  antiquated.  Some  of  the 
villages  are  largely  occupied  in  the  con- 
struction of  rough  and  primitive  articles 
connected  with  wine  and  olive  produc- 
tion, but  which  serve  their  purposes  in 
the  rudest  manner  and  with  much  loss  of 
time.  At  Alatri,  Veroli  and  Monte  San 
Giovanni  are  made  various  kinds  of  gold 
ornaments,  a  coarse  flannel  known  as  bor- 
gonzoni,  and  the  singular  striped  stuffs  for 
women's  garments  ;  and  at  Frosinone  are 
fashioned  wooden  kitchen .  utensils,  furni- 
ture, beds,  clothes  boxes  standing  high 
on  four  posts,  chairs,  pans,  jugs  and  many 
articles  required  for  housekeeping,  which 
are  disposed  of  to  the  more  remote  dis- 
tricts. All  of  these  things  are  of  the 
forms  and  dimensions  of  centuries  ago, 
especially  in  pottery,  which  is  not  without 
a  certain  grace  and  originality  in  its  forms. 
One  interested  in  tracing  the  work  of  the 
Etruscan  days  can  find  its  influence  here 
preserved. 

The  living  of  the  Ciociari  is  at  best 
but  a  meagre  fare.  The  principal  articles 
of  food  are  a  rough  cake  made  from 
corn  meal,  called  polenta,  beans  and  an 
occasional  roll  of  wheaten  bread,  not  too 
white  in  color,  accompanied  with  a  bottle 
of  wine.  Figs  are  plentiful,  there  being 
in  most  localities  two  crops  each  year, 
and  the  wild  strawberry  grows  abundant- 
ly, commencing  to  ripen  in  the  valleys  in 
June,  continuing  to  come  on  in  successive 
gatherings  according  to  its  altitude,  the 
fruit  from  the  extreme  heights  not  ma- 
turing until  October.  During  the  au- 
tumn months  the  immense  chestnut  forests 
furnish  nearly  half  the  sustenance  of  the 
people.  They  are  eaten  either  roasted  or 
made  into  a  bread,  which  is  nourishing 
and    not    unpalatable.     It    is    a    common 
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sight  in  the  vintage  season  to  see  twenty 
or  thirty  peasants  under  a  tree  in  the 
fields  making  their  dinner  from  only  chest- 
nuts and  wine.  Those  who  can  afford  it 
have  an  occasional  meal,  especially  on 
Sundays  and  festa  days,  in  which  meat 
is  included,  but  it  is  an  exceptional  lux- 
ury, for  the  tax  gatherers  of  Italy  pay 
their  visits  with  frequency,  and  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  obtain  the  division  of 
even  the  hard  earnings  of  the  mountain- 
eers ;  and  yet  these  people  are  robust, 
with  clear,  though  sunbrowned  complex- 
ions and  perfectly  white  teeth.  The  chil- 
dren are  often  of  exquisite  types,  especial- 
ly in  the  formation  of  their  limbs,  and 
there  are  among  the  young  girls  exam- 
ples of  beauty  that  would  have  served  a 
Raphael.  The  similarity  of  features  run- 
ning through  a  village  at  once  occurs  to  a 
visitor,  and  shows  how  distinct  the  little 
principalities  of  feudal   times  were    from 
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each  other,  and  how  their  influence  has 
held  to  their  remote  descendants. 

An  almost  separate  class  are  the  shep- 
herds, who  are  mostly  old  men,  unfitted 
by  their  years  from  performing  more 
serious  labor.  They  live  in  a  solitary 
way,  often  remaining  months  at  a  time 
in  the  most  inaccessible  portions  of  the 
mountains.  When  one  of  them  is  about 
to  take  his  flock  out  for  a  pasturage 
excursion,  he  puts  on  a  jerkin  of  sheep- 
skin, hangs  at  his  side  an  empty  gourd 
for  water,  a  bullock's  horn  for  salt,  and  a 
salametto,  which  is  a  bunch  of  tobacco  of 
a  coarse  kind  tied  tight  like  a  sausage, 
and  which  is  cut  off  with  a  knife  for 
smoking.  Added  to  these  are  the  nets 
required  to  pen  the  sheep,  a  copper  pot, 
a  sackful  of  unshelled  corn  and  two  flat 
stones  for  grinding  it. 

Having  arrived  at  a  place  remote  from 
human  habitations,  he  builds  himself  a 
hut,  beats  the  corn  from  the  cobs,  which 
serve  to  increase  the  scanty  stock  of  fuel 
within  reach,  and  prepares  to  live  the  life 
of  a  hermit.  This  consists  of  watching 
his  flocks,  smoking,  singing  and  playing 


upon  the  bagpipe,  which  is  an 
indispensable  adjunct.  His  daily 
fare  is  at  dawn  a  draught  of  milk 
from  his  flock,  at  midday  he  eats 
polenta,  composed  of  corn  ground 
between  the  two  stones  which  he 
carries  with  him  and  mixed  with 
water  in  the  pot.  Sometimes  the 
polenta  is  allowed  to  harden,  and 
is  then  browned  over  a  slow  fire. 
Another  draught  of  milk  in  the 
evening  ends  the  list  of  his  luxur- 
ies. His  only  companions,  be- 
sides the  sheep  and  goats,  are  his 
dogs,  of  whom  he  is  exceedingly 
fond,  for  they  are  both  servants 
and  defenders.  These  are  usually 
white,  of  a  large  size,  and  belong 
to  the  mastiff  breed. 

To  enable  them  to  advantage- 
ously contest  with  wolves  and 
other  wild  animals  their  collars 
are  armed  with  pointed  spikes. 
The  favorite  is  generally  known 
as  Garibaldi,  a  name  which  the 
mountaineers  reverence  as  a  sym- 
bol of  courage,  though  they  know 
little  of  the  original. 

Nothing  can  be  more  weird 
than  a  battle  between  dogs  and 
wolves  at  night,  in  the  mountains, 
and  as  related  in  the  rude  but 
expressive  language  of  a  shep- 
The  conflict  always .  ends  in  the 
defeat  and  flight  of  the  wolves,  without 
the  shepherd  having,  apparently,  taken 
any  serious  part  in  the  affair.  From  the 
solitary  habits  of  these  people  they  learn  to 
prefer  the  society  of  animals  and  to  avoid 
that  of  men,  regarding  especially  those 
who  can  read  and  write  as  belonging  to 
the  order  of  magicians.  Their  faculties 
are  developed  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
They  are  sharp  sighted,  quick  of  hear- 
ing, know  the  precise  hour  of  the  day  by 
the  shadow  of  the  sun,  and  find  out  their 
direction  at  night,  like  the  mariner,  by 
the  stars.  They  never  pray  without  an 
image  before  them.  One  can  scarcely 
imagine  them  to  be  other  than  feticists, 
and  that  they  believe  in  the  actuality 
of  the  representations  of  divinity  before 
which  they  kneel  when  they  enter  a 
church.  They  are  religious  in  the  obser- 
vances of  form,  but  superstitious  withal, 
and  there  is  scarcely  one  of  them  who 
does  not  wear  a  crooked  coral  somewhere 
about  his  person,  full  in  the  belief  of  its 
efficacy  in  warding  off  the  dreaded  dan- 
ger of  an  evil  eye,  for  which  they  are  con- 
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stantly  on  the  guard. 
One  of  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  shepherd 
when  in  the  vicinity  of 
remote  villages  in  the 
higher  regions  is  to 
keep  an  eye  out  for  the 
possible  capture  of  a 
fox,  a  piece  of  good 
fortune  not  easily  at- 
tained where  the  rocks 
are  tumbled  about  in 
such  a  confusing  man- 
ner as  to  afford  secure 
hiding  places  for  ani- 
mals. In  these  rough 
localities  the  living  of 
many  poor  families, 
owing  to  the  scanty 
area  of  tillable  soil,  is 
so  largely  derived 
from  fowls  that  the 
killing   of    a    fox    be- 
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comes  a  matter  of  importance  and  the 
captor  a  public  benefactor.  It  was  early 
one  morning  in  one  of  these  places  that 
I  was  startled  by  a  tumult  in  the  street, 
and  saw  a  grizzled  -  looking  shepherd 
walking  slowly  along,  bearing  on  his 
shoulder  a  stick,  from  which  was  sus- 
pended a  fox  by  the  heels  and  balanced 
in  front  by  a  basket  already  half  full  of 
eggs.  His  shrill  and  repeated  cries  of 
La  Volpe !  La  Volpe !  (the  fox,  the  fox) 
were  the  cause  of  the  excitement,  for 
people,  in  accordance  with  a  custom  long 
existing,  were  running  from  every  direc- 
tion, each  one  bringing  an  egg  for  the 
fortunate  hunter.  The  poorest  of  these 
very  poor  families  would  not  for  a  mo- 
ment think  of  omitting  to  contribute  its 
quota  for  the  general  welfare  on  so  im- 
portant an  occasion,  besides  regarding 
the  captor  of  one  of  the  objectionable 
animals  as  the  hero  of  the  hour. 

A  wedding  among  the  Ciociari  is  al- 
ways an  interesting  incident.  It  was  my 
fortune  to  witness  one  at  Rogate,  an 
event  which  though  not  of  moment  to 
the  world  was  of  importance  to  the  father 
of  a  numerous  family.  The  ceremony 
took  place  at  a  little  church  in  the  vil- 
lage at  the  unseasonable  hour  of  2  a.  m. 
Curiously  enough  not  one  of  the  family 
of  the  bride  witnessed  the  marriage,  the 
usage  being  for  the  relatives  of  the 
groom  and  friends  only  to  conduct  her 
to  the  church.  It  was  a  cheerless  place 
for  the  knot  to  be  tied,  in  a  cold  and 
damp  interior  of  stone,  with  but  a  dim 
and  solitary  light  burning  in  front  of  the 
altar,  giving  even  the  gaudy  rosettes  a 
spectral  tone,  but  it  was  apparently  quite 
satisfactory  to  the  hopeful  ones  in  waiting. 
The  legal  marriage  had  really  taken  place 
some  time  before,  having  been  performed 
by  the  civil  authorities,  as  the  present  law 
of  Italy  does  not  recognize  the  religious 
ceremony  as  valid.  This  necessitates  a 
double  formality,  as  few  persons  brought 
up  under  the  influences  of  the  Church  are 
satisfied  without  its  sanction.  The  bride 
was  dressed  in  a  costume  entirely  of  blue 
and  white,  made  in  accordance  with  the 
style  of  her  village.  She  was  accompanied 
by  about  a  score  of  friends,  and  upon 
entering  went  directly  to  the  confessional 
to  relieve  her  mind  of  all  previous  sins 
before  commencing  the  new  life  of  the 
future. 

The  ceremony  was  the  usual  one  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  after  which  the  whole 
party  returned,  under  the  light  of  torches 


and  lanterns,  to  the  home  of  the  parents, 
where  the  real  enjoyment  commenced.  A 
collation  was  spread,  at  which  the  jester 
of  the  village  acted  as  chief  waiter,  and 
regaled  the  company  present  not  only 
with  substantial,  but  with  a  humorous 
and  dialectic  account  of  his  first  and  only 
visit  to  Palestrina,  the  mishaps  he  met  on 
the  way,  and  how  neatly  he  was  robbed 
after  his  arrival  there,  which  was  amusing, 
though  not  encouraging  to  the  newly- 
married  pair  about  to  undertake  the  same 
journey.  Dancing  to  the  music  of  bag- 
pipes and  tambourines,  the  usual  accom- 
paniment of  peasant  weddings,  followed, 
an  open  court  in  the  rear  of  the  ancient 
stone  house  having  been  decorated  with 
green  and  hung  with  lamps  for  the  pur- 
pose. Sunrise  saw  the  twain  mounted  on 
donkeys,  with  a  third  one  for  their  ward- 
robe, and  defiling  down  the  mountain 
pathway  on  their  wedding  tour.  Every- 
one seemed  happy,  the  parents  to  be  well 
rid  of  a  grown  daughter,  and  the  bride 
and  groom  equally  delighted  with  each 
other,  while  a  slight  shower  of  rain,  being 
regarded  as  a  good  omen,  added  to  the 
general  felicitation. 

The  scenery  of  the  Ciociari  mountains 
is  varied  in  its  nature.  The  outlines  are 
bold  and  angular  in  character,  from  the 
absence  of  vegetation  on  the  highest 
surfaces.  Below  commences  a  stunted 
growth  of  trees,  through  which  many  a 
giant  rock  juts  heavenward  as  a  break 
into  the  general  effect,  and  dark  ravines 
of  the  strangest  forms  furnish  the  other 
contrast  in  the  scale  of  light  and  shade. 
Then  comes  the  ranker  element  of  for- 
ests of  chestnut  and  oak,  with  openings 
here  and  there,  from  which  acres  of  gold- 
en ferns  look  up  to  the  sunshine,  and  last 
of  all  the  foothills  and  valleys  teeming 
with  a  luxuriance  of  vine  intermingled 
with  the  tender  gray  of  the  olive,  whose 
silvery  sheen  is  forever  the  despair  of  the 
painter.  Later  in  the  autumn,  when  the 
chestnut  puts  on  its  robes  of  russet,  and 
before  the  snows  that  cover  all  the  upper 
regions  have  commenced  to  fall,  is  the 
time  when,  like  an  Indian  summer,  the 
days  of  glory  succeed  one  another  as 
changeful  sequences  of  color,  surpassing 
imagination  in  its  beauty. 

The  towns,  or paesetti,  as  they  are  called, 
which  crown  the  rugged  and  almost  in- 
accessible summits  of  the  mountains,  are 
curiosities  in  themselves.  Many  of  them 
are  of  great  antiquity,  dating  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian   era,  and  are 
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often  erected  upon  the  substructures  of 
still  older  places,  the  names  of  which  are 
frequently  retained  in  a  modified  form. 
The  remains  of  cyclopeanor  pelasgic  walls 
crop  out  in  most  unexpected  places  and  pro- 
duce a  strange  impression.  The  piling  up 
of  these  enormous  blocks,  which  now  serve 
as  foundations  for  buildings  of  a  later 
period,  is  one  of  wild  irregularity.  The 
largest  stones  are  many  times  in  the  top- 
most positions,  and  it  is  a  never-ending 
wonder  how  they  could  have  been  placed 
there.  That  remarkable  skill  was  exer- 
cised in  the  construction  is  evident  in  the 
fact  that  in  order  to  make  the  stones  lie 
close,  the  builders  turned  to  account  every 
curve,  angle  or  unevenness  of  the  blocks. 
The  houses  erected  on  these  huge  founda- 
tions are  mostly  of  the  dark  gray  or  black 
volcanic  stone,  and  seem  to  have  been 
built  without  plan  other  than  that  of  de- 
fensibility,  and  to  have  been  extended  or 
added  to  as  occasion  and  convenience 
dictated. 

In  the  matter  of  windows,  whenever 
new  ones  were  needed  they  have  been 
cut  through  without  reference  to  con- 
formity either  in  size,  shape  or  location 
to  their  fellows,  and  others  that  were  no 
longer  of  service  are  closed  up  with  rude 
masonry.  Centuries  of  this  kind  of  archi- 
tectural abandon,  with  the  hand  of  Time 
adding  his  lichened  and  mossy  adorn- 
ments, have  completed  these  ancient 
strongholds  in  a  manner  so  entirely  ar- 
tistic as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  wished 
for,  pictorially  speaking.  The  narrow 
streets,  too,  spanned  by  quaint  arches, 
that  wind  around  and  climb  up  bro- 
ken stairways  in  a  most  extraordi- 
nary fashion,  puzzling  the  stranger  with 
their  intricate  side  passages  and  odd  old 
courts,  have  an  interest  of  which  one 
never  tires,  for  the  reason  that  each  lo- 
cality possesses  a  distinctive  character 
and  represents  an  individuality  born  of 
its  ages  of  construction.  One  can  easily 
imagine  the  petty  heroes  of  olden  time, 
who,  returning  from  a  victorious  excur- 
sion against  their  hostile  neighbors,  pass- 
ed under  the  triumphal  spans  of  these 
diminutive  places,  and  realize  how  much 
greater  was  the  glory  because  of  the  lim- 
itation of  the  field. 

In  the  towns  situated  on  the  only  road 
available  for  wheeled  vehicles  and  trav- 
ersed by  strangers,  which  sweeps  around 
through  the  valleys,  barely  edging  on 
the  Ciociari  country,  beggary  is  unremit- 
ting, and  at  times  even  insolent  ;  but  up 


in  the  mountain  paths  and  more  remote 
and  inaccessible  places  one  is  only  occa- 
sionally asked  for  a  soldo,  though  the  in- 
habitants are  far  poorer  than  their  neigh- 
bors below,  who,  by  a  nearer  contact  with 
the  outside  world,  have  tasted  some'  of 
the  corruptions  of  civilization.  In  these 
wilder  localities  crowds  will  gather  around 
the  visitor  in  mute  wonderment  at  his 
dress  and  appearance,  but  hardly  ever 
with  any  show  of  disrespect,  for  even  the 
lowest  peasant  of  Italy  possesses  an  in- 
nate sense  of  politeness  that  never  deserts 
him  in  his  native  condition.  Not  one  in 
ten  can  read  and  write,  and  fewer  still 
ever  saw  a  railway  or,  in  fact,  any  of  the 
appliances  pertaining  to  modern  civili- 
zation. Though  living  in  a  primitiveness 
but  little  removed  from  the  savage  state, 
so  far  as  education  and  cleanliness  are 
concerned,  and  lacking  reliability  in  the 
way  of  truth  telling,  they  yet  possess  the 
other  qualities  of  patience,  quick  discern- 
ment and  a  natural  refinement  of  feeling 
in  a  degree  that  can  scarcely  be  realized 
by  a  stranger  to  their  land. 

The  traveler  who  would  know  them 
will  do  better  to  leave  the  ideas  derived 
from  guide  books  behind  him,  and  even 
with  a  limited  knowledge  of  the  language, 
which  is  dialectic  at  best,  strike  out  for 
himself  far  from  the  beaten  ways  laid 
down  for  sight  seeing.  He  will  find  that 
even  the  most  ordinary  lodging  places  of 
the  civilized  world  are  palaces  in  compari- 
son with  the  rude  dwellings  of  the  Ciociari, 
and,  being  obliged  to  live  as  the  peasantry 
do,  may  remember  with  benefit  the  moun- 
tain proverb  which  I  saw  inscribed  over 
the  door  of  a  wayside  inn,  and  running  as 
follows  : 

Chi  vuol'  in  Campagna  allegro  stare, 
Prima  abbia  bisogno  d'addattare, 

which  if  not  the  most  poetic  Italian  is  at 
least  expressive  of  the  idea  that  whoever 
would  enjoy  the  country  must  first  adapt 
himself  to  its  circumstances  of  existence. 
If  he  can  be  content  with  an  humble  fare, 
the  visitor  will  be  rewarded  for  the  priva- 
tions which  it  is  necessary  to  accept,  by 
the  acquisition  of  fresh  impressions,  and 
a  fund  of  experience  derived  from  actual 
observation  of  a  people  not  formulated 
by  contact  with  the  world,  that  are  far 
more  valuable  and  interesting  than  the 
knowledge  of  those  who  have  been  con- 
fined to  fixed  routes  of  travel,  and  who 
are  ready  to  credit  the  many  stories  of  the 
perilous  places  beyond. 

It    is    a   life   of   pastoral  simplicity,   in 
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which  contentment  with  a  hard  and  lowly 
lot  is  a  distinguishing  feature,  and  where 
a  disposition  to  see  the  cheerful  side 
without  inquiring  too  deeply  into  the 
causes  of  things  gives  to  daily  existence 
a  happiness  that  the  stranger  who  comes 
from  a  far-off  land  and  is  burdened  with 
worldly  aspirations  may  envy.  Not  the 
least  of  their  possessions  is  an  intuitive 
recognition  of  beauty  and  romance  in 
everything  around  them,  and  the  most 
commonplace  incident  viewed  from  their 
imaginative  as  well  as  uneducated  stand- 
point is  often  turned  into  a  mold  that  is 
at  once  poetic  and  likely  also  to  be 
strongly  tinged  with  superstition.  Their 
surroundings  are  such  as  to  develop, 
from  infancy,  these  instincts,  for  there  is 
scarcely  a  wayside  shrine  or  fountain 
which,  in  addition  to  its  own  picturesque- 


ness,  does  not  possess  a  wealth  of  legends, 
uniting  both  fact  and  fancy,  that  have 
been  handed  down  from  father  to  son  for 
many  generations,  while  the  impregnable 
heights  above  record  a  sterner  history, 
written  in  every  strongly-barred  window 
and  vine-clad  parapet  that  to-day  rust  in 
venerable  peace.  Even  the  long-haired  leg- 
gings of  the  shepherds  are  a  reminiscence 
of  the  storied  satyrs  of  old,  from  whom 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  them  descended. 

And  so  one  may  almost  dream  himself 
living  in  another  age  as  he  listens  in  the 
valleys  to  the  same  dull  roll  of  the  discus 
that  the  Romans  played  two  thousand 
years  ago,  or  at  evening,  from  out  the 
gorges  of  the  mountains,  to  the  cheery 
notes  of  the  piper  to  his  flocks,  which  re- 
sounded in  the  days  when  Virgil  sang  of 
bucolic  delights. 
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SCUDDING    ALONG. 

With  a  freshening  breeze  that  swells  the  sail, 
That  ripples  the  water  and  stirs  my  hair, 

Afar  from  the  sounds  of  steam  and  rail, 
I  am  scudding  along  in  the  open  air. 


Now  white,  now  blue,  now  shadowy  green, 
The  beautiful  tide,  with  changing  song  ! 

The  wild-weed  smell,  and  the  stirring  scene, 
Have  a  charm  for  me  whilst  scudding  along. 


Hamish  West. 


A   CRUISE    ON   A   PILOT   BOAT. 


BY    C.    E.    WOODS. 


|  ERHAPS  "the  Devil 
%^.'(Z))  would  have  been  a 
sailor  if  he  had  only 
looked  aloft,"  say 
the  sailors  when 
their  tackle  gets 
afoul  in  h  o  i  s  t  i  n  g 
away  the  maintop- 
mast  staysails.  But 
we  venture  to  say  that  there  are  no  cir- 
cumstances by  which  His  Satanic  Majesty 
could  ever  have  become  a  sailor  on  a 
United  States  pilot  boat. 

The  pilot's  position  is  not  a  sinecure, 
for  he  must  be  at  his  post  in  summer  and 
in  winter,  in  storm  and  in  calm.  His  life 
is  necessarily  one  of  hardship  and  ex- 
posure. He  dare  not  heed  the  cautionary 
signals  and  remain  in  port  when  storms 
are  predicted,  for  where  the  danger  is 
greatest  his  presence   is  the  most  neces- 


sary. The  whole  civilized  world  declares 
him  a  necessity  and  recognizes  the  pilot- 
age system  as  a  safeguard  to  its  commer- 
cial intercourse.  ■ 

A  recent  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  declares  that  "  a  pilot  is 
as  much  a  part  of  the  commercial  marine 
as  is  the  hull  of  the  ship  and  the  helm  by 
which  it  is  guided."  *  If  a  storm  carries 
away  a  buoy,  he  knows  it.  If  the  chan- 
nel changes  or  is  obstructed  by  wrecks  or 
bars,  he  knows  it  ;  and  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  the  marine  em- 
ployes is  cared  for  by  him. 

It  is  a  well-known  commercial  fact  that 
nowhere  in  the  world  can  better  pilots 
be  found  or  is  the  pilotage  system  more 
complete  than  in  our  own  country.  One 
of  the  reasons  generally  given  for  this  is 
that  we  have  but  two  States,  Maine  and 

*  Ex  Parte  McNeil,  13  Wall.,  238. 
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New   Hampshire,  which  prohibit  compul- 
sory pilotage  entirely. 

The  laws  of  the  other  States  are  recip- 
rocal, and  protect  the  commercial  inter- 
ests and  those  of  the  pilots  as  well.  How- 
ever, reciprocity  has  generally  character- 
ized the  laws  regulating  the  system  in  all 
countries,  and  the  welfare  of  the  pilots 
has  been  so  guarded  by  them  that  the 
United  States  should  not  have  the  com- 
pleteness of  her  system  attributed  to  any 
superiority  in  the  laws  by  which  she  reg- 
ulates it.  By  the  ancient  law  of  France 
corporal  punishment  was  inflicted  for  the 
refusal  to  take  a  pilot,  and  England  en- 
acted as  early  as  the  reign  of  George  I. 


other  horrors  characteristic  of  the  mighty 
deep,  the  object  of  which  was  to  sharpen 
our  appetites  for  the  experiences  await- 
ing us. 

As  the  time  drew  near  for  the  trip  we 
were  advised  to  sail  on  boat  No.  2,  the 
E.  C.  Knight,  because  she  ranked  first  in 
speed  of  all  the  boats  in  the  Delaware 
Bay,  and  on  that  account  generally 
cruised  outside  the  Eastern  Lightship, 
where  she  could  compete  successfully 
with  the  rival  Delaware  pilots  for  incom- 
ing vessels.  We  were  told  that  we  could 
board  her  at  Cape  May  on  a  certain  Sat- 
urday named  ;  but,  as  it  was  impossible  to 
tell  at  what  time  in  the  day  she  would  put 


THE    FOLLOWING   WAVE. 

From  a  Water-Color  Painting  by  Fred.  S.  Cozzens,  by  kind  permission  of  the  Owner,  S.  G.  Doran,  Esq. 


that  a  fine  of  ,£20  should  be  imposed 
upon  vessels  piloted  by  anyone  but  a 
licensed  pilot.  The  history  of  our  com- 
merce contains  many  similar  examples, 
showing  the  importance  which  govern- 
ments have  attached  to  this  system. 

One  of  my  friends  had  received  an  in- 
vitation from  the  Pennsylvania  pilots  to 
accompany  them  on  a  cruise,  and,  by 
methods  known  only  to  himself,  he  had  a 
like  invitation  extended  to  me.  These 
invitations  had  been  received  several 
months  before  we  could  conveniently  ac- 
cept them,  and  in  the  interim  we  received 
from  the  pilots  numerous  cards  contain- 
ing marine  views  of  wrecks,  storms  and 


in  an  appearance,  took  care  to  hold  our- 
selves in  readiness  to  leave  at  a  moment's, 
warning,  for  her  movements  were  uncer- 
tain. 

The  appointed  day  found  us  at  the 
Cape,  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the 
pilots,  who  was  to  notify  us  of  the 
Knight's  arrival  in  the  bay.  About  4 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  she  was  sighted 
bearing  down  upon  us.  A  slight  breeze 
was  stirring  the  air,  and  as  she  approach- 
ed with  every  stitch  of  canvas  spread  she 
was  a  beautiful  sight  indeed. 

It  was  not  long  before  she  lay  at  anchor 
opposite  us,  about  half  a  mile  from  shore. 
The  yawl  was  tossed  overboard,  manned 
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and  the  elegant  work  of  the  upholsterer 
and  wood  carver  which  characterize  so 
many  of  those  ocean  palaces.  Everything 
about  a  pilot  boat  has  its  own  practical  use, 
and  there  is  but  little  superfluous  work  in 
the  entire  structure.  They  are  built  of 
only  the  best  ship  timber,  for  there  must 
be  no  storm  so  severe  as  to  drive  the  pilot 


and  soon  waiting  at  the  foot  of 
the  pier  ladder  to  carry  us  off  on 
one  of  the  most  delightful  cruises 
that  could  fall  to  the  lot  of  any- 
one. Our  baggage  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  pier  to  the  boat, 
and  we  prepared  to  follow  it,  cautiously 
grasping  the  iron  rounds  of  the  ladder 
as  we  made  the  descent.  When  we 
caught  sight  of  the  waves  dashing  be- 
neath us  we  could  scarcely  help  envy- 
ing our  former  secure  position  on  shore, 
but  the  last  round  was  reached  in  safety, 
and  as  the  swell  carried  the  yawl  nearby 
we  heard  the  ringing  voice  of  the  cap- 
tain of  the  crew  call  out  "Now,  jump  !" 
We  followed  his  advice  ;  we  jumped,  and 
our  jump  was  so  much  of  a  success  that 
the  services  of  the  life-saving  station  offi- 
cers were  not  needed. 

All  being  ready  the  boat  was  headed 
toward  the  Knight,  and  we  were  soon 
pacing  her  decks  and  receiving  a  gen- 
erous welcome  from  our  pilot  friends. 

In  the  meantime  the  yawl  was  swung 
to  its  place  on  the  deck,  amidships,  by 
means  of  tackle  attached  to  the  masts, 
and  turned  bottom  side  up.  The  order 
was  given  to  hoist  the  anchor.  The  sails 
were  unreefed  and  we  were  headed  out  to 
sea. 

The  vessels  used  by  the  United  States 
pilots  are  built  with  two  objects  in  view, 
viz.,  speed  and  strength.  They  much  re- 
semble the  American-built  yacht,  but  you 
fail  to  see  the  brass  and  nickel  mountino;s 
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boat  to  port.  The  clumsy  sticks  often  used 
for  masts  on  many  of  our  yachts  find  no 
place  in  the  building  of  the  pilot  boat. 

"  The  Knight  is  as  graceful  a  little  craft 
as  ever  floated  in  the  bay,"  said  one  of  the 
pilots  as  I  stood  by  his  side  at  the  wheel 
enthusiastically  admiring  her  well-propor- 
tioned build.  "  She  is  ninety-four  feet 
long,  twenty  feet  beam  and  draws  ten  and 
a  half  feet  of  water  aft ;  but  go  below  if 
you  want  to  see  how  we  live." 

I  confess  that  I  was  surprised  at  the 
cosy,  cheerful  cabin,  with  its  staterooms 
on  each  side,  to  be  closed  by  sliding  doors, 
the  green  plush  cushions  on  the  lockers, 
the  bright  brussels  carpet  on  the  floor, 
the  lamp  light  and  the  chronometer  tick- 
ing as  merrily  as  if  the  cheerfulness  of  the 
company  depended  upon  it  alone.  Later 
in  the  cruise,  when  the  storm  drove  all  be- 
low except  the  crew  and  the  man  on  the 
lookout,  we  learned  to  believe  that  it  was 
possible  for  few  places  in  the  world  to  be 
more  snug  and  cosy  than  the  cabin  of  a 
pilot  boat.  The  raging  of  the  storm 
without  was  an  incentive  to  the  pilots  to 
spin  their  most  interesting  yarns,  and 
they  fairly  reveled  in  the  luxury  of  it  as 
they  sat  in  their  berths  smoking  and  talk- 
ing with  their  legs  unartistically  dangling 
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on  the  outside.  The  galley  was  amidships, 
while  the  crew,  numbering  four  able  Nor- 
wegian seamen  and  a  captain,  held  undis- 
puted sway  in  the  forecastle.  The  cap- 
tain's position  is  quite  a  responsible  one,  as 
he  also  acts  as  boat  keeper,  and  after  the 
pilots  have  all  been  taken  off  it  is  his  duty 
to  take  the  boat  into  port  ;  but  during 
the  cruise  the  boat  is  always  in  command 
of  the  pilot  whose  turn  it  is  to  board  the 
first  vessel  sighted.  These  turns  are  de- 
termined by  lot,  and  in  starting  out  upon 
a  cruise  the  pilots  assemble  in  the  cabin, 
and  there  the  dice  say  who  is  the  lucky 
one  to  board  the  first  vessel  and  who  shall 
be  so  unlucky  as  to  be  the  last  man  off 
the  boat.  It  much  resembles  the  "  jeffing 
for  fat  takes  "  in  the  composing  room  of 
a  newspaper  office,  the  result  being  re- 
ceived in  the  same  indifferent  and  stoical 
manner. 

The  Pennsylvania    men  have    recently 
formed  themselves  into  a  joint-stock  com- 


pany, owning  the  boats  and  bearing  the 
expenses  of  the  cruise,  as  well  as  divid- 
ing their  monthly  earnings  equally.  The 
system  formerly  used  was  the  every-man- 
for-himself  principle.  A  pilot  is  paid  ac- 
cording to  the  draft  of  the  vessel  which 
he  pilots,  so  it  frequently  happened  that 
two  men  would  endure  the  hardships  of 
the  same  cruise  together,  but  differ  very 
materially  in  their  monthly  earnings.  The 
Norwegian  barks,  for  example,  are  very 
small,  and  often  come  to  our  ports  in 
ballast.  If  a  pilot  was  so  unfortunate  as 
to  get  several  of  these  during  the  month 
his  financial  outlook  was  not  bright,  so 
the  remedy  was  found  to  be  in  an  equal 
division  of  earnings. 

Nothing  of  importance  occurred  during 
our  first  night  out,  and  as  daybreak  found 
us  in  the  track  of  incoming  vessels  the 
wheel  was  lashed  and  we  hove  to  await- 
ing their  arrival.  In  the  afternoon  the 
monotony  was  broken  by  the  man   who 
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had  gone  aloft  calling  out  "  A  steamer  to 
the  east'ard  heading  in,  but  there's  a  pilot 
boat  off  the  weather  bow,  sir." 

A  thunderbolt  could  not  have  produced 
more  effect  aboard  the  Knight  than  these 
few  word's  from  the  man  on  the  lookout. 
"All  hands  about !  "  commanded  Captain 
Eldredge,  who  was  already  unlashing  the 
wheel.  "  Shake  out  the  reefs  in  the  main- 
sail and  hoist  away  the  maintopmast 
staysails,  there's  a  pilot  boat  off  the 
weather  bow." 

"Aye,  aye,  sir  ;  there's  a  pilot  boat  off 
the  weather  bow,"  repeated,  the  sailors, 
and  we  went  to  work  with  such  a  will — 
for  we,  too,  were  sailors  now — that  the 
ropes  whizzed  through  the  air  and  the 
great  sail  swung  to  its  place  prepara- 
tory to  a  race  that  would  be  contested 
with  all  determination  and  skill  until  a 
pilot  from  one  boat  or  the  other  had 
been  put  aboard  the  incoming  vessel. 

There  are  few  things  more  exciting 
than  these  unpremeditated  races  between 
rival  pilot  boats.  After  participating  in 
one  of  them  you  forever  afterward  class 
sailing  among  the  finest  of  arts,  and 
neither  the  tongues  of  men  nor  of  an- 
gels can  persuade  you  not  to  do  it.  The 
sails  are  trimmed  to  catch  every  breath 
of  air.  The  lee  rail 
touches  the  waves, 
and  the  boat  lies,  or 
rather  stands,  at  an 
angle  of  45  °.  Even 
Old  Oceanus  himself 
seems  to  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  race, 
for  the  waves  foam 
and  hiss  as  we  rush 
through  them.  The 
order  is  given  to  fun 


up  the  colors  as  a  signal  to  the  steamer, 
and  we  see  that  our  rival  is  quick  to 
follow  our  example,  for  the  navy  blue 
floats  triumphantly  at  each  masthead. 

The  boats  have  been  drawing  together 
in  the  race,  and  we  plainly  read  the  name 
and  number  of  our  antagonist.  It  is 
none  other  than  the  Thomas  A.  Bayard, 
boat  No.  2,  of  the  Delaware  fleet,  and  the 
crack  boat  of  that  little  State.  We  are 
now  so  close  together  that  we  can  see  the 
men  on  her  decks,  and  as  the  prize  is  only 
a  few  miles  distant  the  excitement  in- 
creases. The  Bayard  has  had  the  advan- 
tage of  us  in  the  race.  She  has  only 
traveled  the  base  of  the  triangle,  while 
we  ran  down  the  long  hypothenuse.  But 
we  have  held  her,  despite  our  unequal 
chances,  and  now  that  we  have  the  same 
course  before  us  we  hope  to  win. 

Our  rival  on  the  weather  side  tries  to 
get  so  near  to  us  as  to  take  the  wind  out 
of  our  sails  ;  but  she  fails  in  this,  for  be- 
fore she  has  come  so  close  we  have  passed 
her  and  if  no  accident  happens  she  will 
never  overtake  us  in  this  race. 

"  Lower  the  skiff  "  commands  our  cap- 
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rectly  ;    but   a  Pennsylvania  pilot 
without  using  the  glass  will  tell  you 
just  what  it  is,  what  sails    are   set, 
where  she  is  heading, 
and  if  he  has  ever  seen 
the  vessel    before   he 
will  tell  you  her  name. 
It    is    a    significant 
fact  that  in  none  of  the 
professions,    unless    it 
be  that  of  jour- 
nalism, are  men 
so  ably  fitted 
for  their  work 
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tain  ;  and  as  the  order  is  obeyed  and  our 
boat  touches  the  waves  we  see  that  the 
Bayard  is  quick  to  execute  the  same 
order,  for  her  boat  is  launched  and  head- 
ed for  the  steamer  almost  as  soon  as  our 
own. 

No  college  colors  or  cheering  crowds 
add  inspiration  to  that  race,  neither  are 
they  needed,  for  the  sailors  strain  every 
nerve  and  muscle  to  win,  and  the  oars 
flash  in  the  sunlight,  keeping  perfect  time. 
But  the  contest  is  drawing  to  a  close,  the 
Knight's  crew  is  ahead  by  several  lengths, 
and  we  soon  see  Captain  Eldredge  step 
up  the  ladder  and  triumphantly  take  com- 
mand of  the  steamer  Illinois. 

The  Bayard  picks  up  her  crew,  tacks 
and  goes  to  the  southward,  leaving  us  in 
possession  of  the  field.  The  care-free 
happy  ocean  life  is  resumed  in  the  cabin 
of  the  Kfiight,  but  aloft  the  ever-watchful 
man  at  the  masthead  sweeps  the  horizon 
with  his  glass  and  continues  the  search  as 
diligently  as  before. 

The  keen  sight  which  these  men  have 
acquired  is  wonderful.  A  person  not  ac- 
customed to  "spying"  may  see  what 
seems  to  be  a  mere  speck  on  the  horizon, 
and  he  will  not  be  able  to  say  whether  it 
is  a  steamer,  schooner  or  bark,  even  if  his 
life    depends    upon   his    answering    cor- 


as  are  our  United  States  pnots  for  theirs. 
You  can  make  a  lawyer  out  of  a  young 
man  in  three  years,  and  a  great  many 
of  our  medical  colleges  ostensibly  make 
a  doctor  out  of  him  in  two  courses  of 
lectures  of  six  months  each,  or  in  one 
year  ;  but  it  takes  six  years  to  make  a 
United  States  pilot. 

After  five  years'  apprenticeship  he  may 
pilot  a  vessel  drawing  twelve  feet  or 
under  of  water,  but  it  is  not  until  he  has 
served  an  apprenticeship  of  six  years, 
under  a  regularly  licensed  pilot,  and  has 
passed  a  rigid  examination  before  the 
examining  board  of  port  wardens,  that  he 
is  permitted  to  pilot  a  vessel  of  any  con- 
siderable draught  of  water. 

We  found  fortune  to  be  just  as  fickle 
and  as  chary  of  her  favors  among  the 
pilots  as  she  is  among  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, for  more  than  two  days  elapsed  be- 
fore prize  No.  2  presented  itself. 

A  heavy  storm  had  been  raging  all  day, 
and  the  waves  were  running  high.  The 
night  promised  to  be  bad,  the  storm  glass 
showing  no  indication  of  a  cessation  of 
the  gale.  We  had  only  ventured  on  deck 
once  during  the  day,  but  as  darkness  set- 
tled in  upon  us  we  succeeded  in  persuad- 
ing the  pilots  to  allow  us  on  deck  once 
more.     We  were  given  hold  of    a   rope, 
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and  advised  to  hold  on  to  it,  for  if  we 
were  washed  overboard  in  such  a  storm 
nothing  could  ever  save  us  from  the  very 
"  watery  grave  "  spoken  of  by  poets. 

We  were  not  long  on  deck  before  we 
found  that  the  rope  was  all  that  our  pilot 
friends  claimed  it  to  be.  A  warning  shout 
from  the  man  on  the  forward  deck  caused 
us  to  tighten  our  hold  none  too  soon.  A 
heavy  sea  swept  the  boat  from  stem  to 
stern,  and  drenched  us  so  completely  that 
for  a  few  moments  we  were  scarcely  able 
to  tell  whether  we  were  still  passengers 
aboard  the  Knight  or  whether  we  had 
made  an  unpremeditated  exit  therefrom. 

The  sea  was  so  heavy  and  its  force  was 
so  great  as  to  take  our  breath  away,  but 
we  clung  to  the  rope  with  all  our  strength, 
and  we  were  not  long  in  convincing  our- 
selves that  we  still  had  an  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  pilot  boat  No.  2. 

It  tries  one's  courage  and  endurance  to 
be  on  deck  in  such  a  storm.  The  roar  of 
the  waves  and  the  wind  and  the  foaming 
of  the  seas  as  they  struck  the  vessel 
formed  a  spectacle  which  even  a  philoso- 
pher would  be  tempted  to  call  sublime. 

The  phosphorescent  glow  on  the  water 
encircling  the  boat  added  to  the  sublim- 
ity of  the  scene,  for  it  made  our  sur- 
roundings so  brilliant  as  to  suggest  the 
thought  that  we  were  sailing  through  seas 
of  silver.  The  glow  was  especially  brilliant 
in  the  wake  of  the  vessel,  but  we  could 
only  enjoy  it  by  lying  on  the  deck  and 
leaning  over  the  stern  railing  while  one 
of  the  pilots  held  us,  and  even  then  the 
position  was  an  unsafe  one,  so  tossed 
about  was  our  boat.  But  the  beauty  was 
fascinating  and  we  enjoyed  it  despite  the 
danger,  for  the  night  was  very  dark,  caus- 
ing the  light  to  appear  on  the  waves  with 
all  the  greater  brilliancy. 

The  pilots  had  little  interest  in  these 
artistic  surroundings,  and  while  we  were 
engaged  in  picking  out  the  different  ele- 
ments which  made  the  complete  scene 
so  grand,  the  man  on  the  forward  deck 
called  the  attention  of  the  captain  to  a 
vessel  in  the  southeast.  The  order  was 
given  to  get  ready  the  torch  and  prepare 
to  signal  the  incoming  stranger.  This 
torch  is  a  large  iron  tube,  which  is  filled 
with  cotton  waste  soaked  in  turpentine 
or  some  other  inflammable  material,  and 
when  used  as  a  night  signal  it  is  ignited 
and  held  in  front  of  the  mainsail,  which 
has  the  boat's  number  on  it.  The  reflec- 
tion of  the  light  on  the  white  sail  causes 
the    large    black    figures   to   be    plainly 


visible  at  quite  a  long  distance.  Our 
signal  met  with  no  response  from  the 
vessel,  and  supposing  that  she  did  not 
see  us  two  rockets  were  fired,  which  at- 
tracted her  attention  immediately. 

The  vessel  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
English  freight  steamers  called  "tramps," 
and,  much  to  our  good  fortune,  she  was 
bound  for  the  port  of  Philadelphia  and 
was  wanting  a  pilot.  The  storm  was  too 
severe  to  make  much  progress  in  any  di- 
rection, and  we  signaled  her  to  approach  ; 
but  so  difficult  was  the  steering  that 
more  than  an  hour  elapsed  before  she  was 
near  enough  to  attempt  to  board  her. 
The  yawl  was  lowered,  but  it  had  scarcely 
touched  the  waves  before  it  was  swamped, 
and  several  unsuccessful  attempts  were 
made  before  she  was  safely  launched  and 
headed  toward  the  steamer,  which  was 
only  a  stone's  throw  distant. 

Another  boat  was  held  in  readiness  to 
go  to  her  assistance  in  case  she  was 
needed,  for  it  was  a  hazardous  undertak- 
ing to  go  out  in  an  open  boat  in  such  a 
storm.  The  boat's  crew  always  carry  a 
lantern  with  them  when  boarding  a  vessel 
at  night,  and  it  was  with  no  little  anxiety 
that  we  watched  this  little  signal  disap- 
pear with  the  boat  when  she  descended 
into  the  trough  of  the  wave  ;  but  it  al- 
ways reappeared,  and  we  could  see  by  the 
lights  of  the  steamer  that  our  crew  had  ar- 
rived in  safety.  It  was  not  long  until  they 
were  once  more  aboard  the  Knight,  and 
the  search  for  vessels  "bound  in  "  was  re- 
sumed as  vigilantly  as  before. 

The  pilots  encounter  danger  in  many 
ways  and  often  where  it  is  least  expected. 
The  Knight's  log  book  contains  some  in- 
teresting stories  of  the  perils  with  which 
her  men  have  combated,  and  we  repro- 
duce two  of  these  from  its  weather-beaten 
pages. 

Capt.  Israel  Hughes  piloted  the  freight 
schooner  Indian,  loaded  with  oil,  when 
she  started  down  the  Delaware  on  her  last 
cruise.  She  was  struck  by  lightning 
when  she  was  a  few  miles  below  Chester, 
and  of  all  the  crew  aboard  Captain 
Hughes  was  the  only  man  to  escape 
alive.  The  call  was  a  very  close  one. 
Both  his  legs  were  fractured  and  he  was 
badly  bruised,  but  with  the  determination 
and  courage  characteristic  of  the  pilot  he 
swam'  to  a  piece  of  timber  drifting  from 
the  wreck,  and  although  he  was  partially 
stunned  and  unconscious  he  held  to  it  for 
almost  a  half  hour  before  he  was  rescued 
from  the  perilous  position. 


A  CRUISE  ON  A  PILOT  BOAT. 
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In  the  month  of  August,  1878,  Captain 
Eldredge  boarded  the  South  American 
bark  Argentine,  to  pilot  her  to  the  port 
of  Philadelphia.  After  pacing  her  decks 
for  almost  an  hour  he  was  about  to  go  be- 
low, when  the  mate  met  him  on  the  cabin 
stairs  and  told  him  that  the  entire  crew 
had  been  down  with  yellow  fever  and  that 
four  of  their  number  had  died  during  the 
voyage.  One  man  was  even  then  serious- 
ly ill,  and  they  feared  that  he,  too,  would 
die  before  they  reached  port. 

As  Captain  Eldredge  could  render  no 
assistance  to  the  suffering  ones  he  deter- 
mined to  escape  contagion,  if  possible. 
He  climbed  up  into  the  rigging,  where  he 
remained  for  thirty  hours,  directing  the 
movements  of  the  vessel  by  shouting  his 
orders  to  the  man  at  the  wheel.  During 
all  this  time  he  partook  of  neither  food 
nor  drink,  and  when  he  was  relieved  by 
the  quarantine  officers  he  was  in  a  very 
exhausted  condition.  His  object  was  ac- 
complished, however,  for  he  did  not  be- 
come a  victim  to  the  dreaded  Yellow 
Jack. 

During  the  summer  season  the  pilots 
are  always  well  supplied  with  ice  by  the 
ice  schooners  from  Bangor  and  other 
Northern  ports  bound  South,  and  in  the 
early  spring,  when  fruit  is  still  a  luxury  in 
the  North,  the  pilots  receive  generous 
donations  of  it  from  the  Southern  "  fruit- 
ers "  bound  northward. 

When  one  of  these  schooners  is  sighted 
and  the  supplies  are  found  to  be  getting 
low,  the  boat  is  manned  and  started  out 
to  "  cut  off  "  the  vessel.  When  the  two 
meet  it  does  not  take  long  to  transact  the 
business.  Nine  times  in  ten  this  would 
be  a  verbatim  report  of  the  affair  : 

"  Where  are  you  bound  ? "  asks  our 
captain. 

"  From  Havana  to  New  York,  loaded 
with  fruit,"  is  the  reply. 

"Sell  us  some,"  is  our  request,  and  a 
rope  is  tossed  out  to  us  by  way  of  answer. 
Our  boat  is  made  fast,  and  we  spring 
aboard  the  schooner,  where  we  are  briefly 
interviewed  as  to  whether  anything  of  im- 
portance has  transpired  in  the  world  since 
they  set  sail  from  the  West  Indies.  In 
the  meantime  the  yawl  has  been  loaded 
with  fruit,  and  we  prepare  to  take  our 
departure  by  asking  for  our  bill,  but  they 
refuse  payment  and  accept  our  hearty 
thanks  instead.  Our  load  is  such  a  de- 
licious one  as  to  make  our  return  to  the 
Knight  much  like  the  return  of  that  expe- 
dition sent  out  by  Moses  to  spy  out  the 


land  of  Canaan,  and  as  we  are  not  able 
to  make  a  more  intelligent  report  to  our 
captain  than  they  made  to  theirs  almost 
thirty-four  hundred  years  ago,  we  appro- 
priate their  statement  of  the  case,  and 
say :  "  We  came  unto  the  land  whither 
thou  sent  us,  and  surely  it  flowed  with 
milk  and  honey  ;  and  this  is  the  fruit  of 
it." 

Our  cruise  was  now  rapidly  drawing  to 
a  close,  for  on  Wednesday,  just  ten  days 
from  the  day  we  had  set  sail  from  Cape 
May,  we  were  to  report  at  the  Delaware 
Breakwater,  where  the  Knight  was  to 
serve  her  turn  as  "take-off  boat,"  to  re- 
ceive the  pilots  from  the  outgoing  vessels 
and  put  them  ashore.  It  was  quite  im- 
portant that  we  should  keep  this  appoint- 
ment, as  a  fine  of  $100  for  every  day's 
delay  is  imposed  upon  any  boat  failing 
to  report  for  this  duty  when  assigned 
to  perform  it ;  so  on  Tuesday  afternoon 
we  tacked  and  headed  toward  the  setting 
sun.  We  were  about  ninety-five  miles  out, 
but  if  the  breeze  continued  we  hoped  to 
arrive  at  the  Breakwater  soon  after  day- 
break Wednesday.  We  had  gone  to  sea 
with  seven  pilots,  and  all  had  secured  ves- 
sels but  one,  which  made  the  crew  feel 
that  the  cruise  had  been  a  success,  al- 
though to  us  each  man's  departure  was 
very  noticeable,  and  the  cabin  seemed 
quiet  and  empty  with  only  one  of  the 
pilots  and  ourselves  to  keep  up  the  old- 
time  hilarity. 

We  were  both  glad  and  sorry  to  turn 
into  our  berths  for  the  last  night's  sleep 
of  the  cruise.  While  our  trip  had  been  a 
delightful  one,  yet  there  were  times  when 
we  were  seasick,  and  then  we  sincerely 
wished  to  be  on  land  again,  but  the  pleas- 
ant experiences  were  so  greatly  in  the 
majority  that  we  have  already  arranged 
for  a  second  cruise. 

About  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  we 
passed  the  Eastern  Lightship  and  sev- 
eral hours  later  we  reported  for  duty  at 
the  Breakwater. 

The  yawl  was  launched  and  manned, 
and  with  bag  and  baggage  we  were  put 
ashore.  Our  first  cruise  on  a  United 
States  pilot  boat  was  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  experience  of  the  Pennsylvania 
pilots  during  the  blizzard  of  March  11 
and  12,  1888,  was  a  very  trying  one.  The 
men  aboard  the  E.  C.  Knight  tell  their 
story  in  the  boat's  log,  as  follows  :  "  Driv- 
en to  sea  in  a  hurricane  on  March  n 
while  cruising  for  steamship  Lord  Clive. 
On  Sunday  morning,  March   11,  our  ba- 
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rometer  commenced  falling.  Did  not  take 
much  notice,  but  in  the  evening  it  fell 
faster,  with  a  strong  breeze  from  E.S.E., 
thick  and  raining.  Five  p.  m.,  spoke  light- 
ship on  Five  Fathom  Bank,  close  reefed  our 
sails,  furled  jib  and  took  bonnet  out  fore- 
staysail  and  lay  to  for  the  night. 

''Monday,  March  12,  at  1  a.  m.,  took  a 
squall  out  from  N.N.W.  with  terrific  force, 
furled  mainsail  and  stood  to  westward, 
heading  N.  by  W.  under  close-reefed  fore- 
sail and  forestaysail.  At  3  a.  m.  blinding 
thick  snowstorm,  with  wind  increasing  in 
force  ;  had  to  furl  foresail,  leaving  us  un- 
der a  small  forestaysail.  Boat  lying  over 
with  her  dead-eyes  under  water.  Sea  be- 
coming very  high  and  wind  knocking  us 
off  W.  by  S.  Tried  to  make  harbor  un- 
der southern  land.  Eight  a.  m.,  it  being 
so  thick,  gave  up  all  hope  of  a  harbor  and 
wore  ship  on  port  tack.  Got  soundings 
with  our  lead,  giving  us  ten  fathoms. 
Nine  a.  m.,  wore  ship  again  on  starboard 
tack.  Ten  a.  m.,  wore  ship  again  on  port 
tack,  heading  N.E.  by  compass,  making 
S.E.  course.  Still  snowing  hard,  with 
wind  increasing  ;  sea  running  mountains 
high,  making  ice  very  fast.  Three  p.  m., 
all  hands  turned  to  and  got  three  reefs  in 
foresail  and  put  it  on  her  and  furled  fore- 
sail, she  laying  too  broad.  Six  p.  m.,  on 
port  tack  under  three-reefed  foresail,  head- 
ing N.N.E.  by  compass  ;  took  leeway  by 
lead,  making  an  E.S.E.  course.  Eight 
p.  m.,  barometer  rising  slowly  ;  set  watch, 
weather  about  the  same.  Ten  p.  m.,  ship- 
ped a  sea,  knocking  her  on  her  beam 
ends,  cut  port  skiff  down  and  washing 
tarpaulin  off  fore  hatch,  taking  so  much 
water  down,  causing  all  the  crew  to  move 
in  the  cabin,  spoiling  all  our  provisions 
with  salt  water.  Twelve,  midnight,  wind 
about  same,  sea  becoming  more  regu- 
lar ;  still  shipping  plenty  of  water  to  lee- 
ward. 

"Tuesday,  March  13,  8  a.  m.,  heading 
on  port  tack,  got  soundings,  had  thirty- 
seven  fathoms,  barometer  steady.  Had 
breakfast,  very  little  on  board  to  eat  on 
account  of  things  being  spoiled,  but  a 
good  supply  of  fresh  water.  Ten  a.  m.,  had 
to  let  fire  in  fore  cabin  go  out,  being 
short  of  fuel,  cleaned  locker  and  had  only 
three  buckets  of  coal.  The  sight  looks 
terrible,  with  only  rations  enough  for 
about  twenty-four  hours.  Twelve,  noon, 
barometer  falling  again,  wind  canting 
westerly,  still  making  an    E.S.E.    course, 


snowing  very  hard.  Two  p.  m.,  our  sight 
looked  so  bad  with  barometer  falling,  put 
ourselves  on  short  allowance,  had  dinner 
with  nothing  but  a  few  potatoes  and  a 
little  piece  of  salt  beef.  There  is  only 
enough  for  one  more  meal.  If  the 
weather  don't  moderate  soon  don't  know 
what  we  will  do,  for  we  are  a  solid  ice- 
berg. Four  p.  m.,  all  hands  turned  to  and 
tried  to  beat  off  some  ice  before  night. 
Eight  p.  m.,  only  two  buckets  of  coal  left ; 
had  supper  with  coffee  and  hominy,  with 
only  enough  coffee  left  for  one  more  pot  ; 
set  watch.  Twelve,  midnight,  no  modera- 
tion in  weather,  still  snowing  hard,  ba- 
rometer falling. 

"Wednesday,  March  14,  4  a.  m.,  burst 
foresail.  Eight  a.  m.,  moderating,  but  sea 
running  very  high.  Nine  a.  m.,  hoisted 
staysail  and  mainsail ;  tried  soundings 
with  seventy-five  fathoms  of  line,  and  no 
bottom  ;  supposed  to  be  in  Gulf.  Ten 
a.  m.,  calm.  Twelve,  noon,  mended  fore- 
sail and  set  it.  Four  p.  m.,  N.E.  wind 
strong  and  a  heavy,  hard  sea.  Six  p.  m., 
got  soundings  ;  had  forty-one  fathoms. 
Eight  p.  m„  wind  knocking  us  off  to  N.W. 
by  W. ;  ran  by  our  log  forty-seven  miles. 

"Thursday,  March  15,  12:30  a.  m., sight- 
ed Five  Fathom  Bank  Lightship  bear- 
ing W.S.W.  One  a.  m.,  saw  Red  Star 
line  steamship  Switzerland,  from  Antwerp, 
bound  to  Philadelphia ;  signaled  her,  she 
answering.  One-thirty  a.  m.,  put  Pilot 
Hughes  on  board.  Three  a.  m.,  lay  to  close 
to  Five  Fathom  Bank  Lightship.  Six  a.  m., 
wind  N.N.W.,  strong  breeze  ;  turned  one 
reef  out  of  foresail,  hoisted  jib,  bound 
for  Cape  May.  Eight  a.  m.,  put  on  the 
last  bucket  of  coal.  Eight-thirty  a.  m., 
sighted  three-masted  schooner  flying  sig- 
nal of  distress,  and  started  to  her  assist- 
ance, but  sighted  pilot  boat  Bayard  close 
to  her,  and  we  hauled  to  on  our  course. 
Nine  a.  m.,  sighted  Cape  May ;  wind 
moderating,  turned  one  reef  out  of  main- 
sail. Upon  approaching  Cape  May  no- 
ticed American  ensigns  flying  in  different 
localities,  especially  the  one  displayed 
at  Life-Saving  Station  No.  40,  Cape  May 
Point.  Ten-thirty  a.  m.,  anchored  at  Cape 
May.  Upon  our  safe  arrival  ashore  we 
were  welcomed  by  our  many  friends  and 
families." 

Pilots  aboard 


Ellis  C.  Eldredge, 
Memucan  Hughes, 
Samuel  T.  Bailey. 


Benj.  F.  Johnson, 
Albert  G.  Bennett. 
[Signed.] 


REMINISCENCES    OF    IRISH    SPORT 
A  Country  Race  Meeting. 


BY     CAPT.     THOS 

EAR  old  Ballykilslutherim  ! 
No  Epsom  "  Derby," 
no  Doncaster  "St. 
Leger,"  no  "  Prix  de 
Paris  "  could  ever 
make  me  forget  thee  ! 
Let  the  regular  racing 
man  turn  up  his  nose 
at  provincial  meetings, 
but  for  real,  true  enjoyment  give  me  a 
country  gathering,  where  you  know  every 
horse  and  everybody — and  give  me  old 
Ballykilslutherim  for  choice. 

We  do  not  know  how  the  Land  Com- 
missioners may  have  settled  the  judicial 
rent  on  Ballykilslutherim,  but,  judging 
from  the  appearance  of  the  place,  we 
should  say  the  landlord  would  have  to 
give  the  tenant  a  good  sum  to  stay  on  it. 
Yes,  appearances  are  decidedly  against 
"  the  coorse."  A  miserable,  dry-looking 
spot,  where  a  few  sheep,  some  goats  and 
a  flock  or  two  of  geese  eke  out  an  exist- 
ence, is  what  the  casual  observer  would 
make  of  our  course.  It  may  be  poor  and 
barren  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view, 
but  a  nicer  place  could  not  be  picked  to 
hold  a  little  country  meeting  over. 

The  fields  are  of  fair  size,  level  and 
dry ;  the  fences  are  nearly  all  natural 
ones.  A  few  good  stiff  walls,  a  drain,  a 
"  double  ditch  "  (as  a  bank  with  a  "  grip  " 
on  each  side  is  called),  and  a  couple  of 
artificial  banks  have  to  be  negotiated  in 
each  circuit  of  a  mile  and  a  half. 

The  Grand  Stand  (as  the  flimsy  erection 
of  a  few  boards  is  called)  is  on  the  south- 
ern side  of  the  course,  and  from  it  a  fine 
view  of  the  horses  can  be  had  from  start 
to  finish. 

Nothing  has  been  talked  of  for  the  last 
month  but  "the  races."  The  "  boys  "  have 
fought  and  wrangled  over  the  chances 
of  the  various  likely  competitors  for  the 
Hunt  Race,  which,  being  a  purely  local 
affair,  excites  the  greatest  interest.  The 
girls  have  been  cogitating  how  they 
will  get  their  hats  trimmed,  or  whether 
they  will  be  able  to  have  a  new  dress  for 
the  occasion,  and  the  dressmaker  and  mil- 
liner in  the  village  are  so  flooded  with 
orders  that  they  are  driven  to  distraction. 


S.     BLACKWELL. 

The  "  gintlemin,"  in  their  own  way, 
are  equally  animated,  and  the  merits  of 
the  horses  in  for  the  Hunt  Cup  are  eagerly 
discussed. 

Every  animal  is  well  known,  as  the 
hunting  season  has  just  finished.  Two  or 
three  of  them  have  been  so  regularly 
ridden  with  the  "  Ballyporeens  "  that  we 
know  almost  exactly  how  they  will  be 
placed  if  they  "  stand  up  "  in  a  fair  race  ; 
but  there  are  a  couple  of  puzzlers,  who  have 
been  kept  "  in  clover  "  by  their  owners  for 
this  event,  just  going  out  with  the  hounds 
for  the  regulation  number  of  times  to  en- 
title them  to  a  hunter's  certificate,  and  no 
one  knows  what  they  are  made  of. 

But  the  day  comes  at  last — that  memor- 
able 15th  of  April — and  what  an  animated 
appearance  the  usual  dead-and-alive  town 
of  Ballykilslutherim  presents  !  Everybody 
from  miles  around  seems  to  have  gathered 
in  this  morning,  and  a  roaring  trade,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  is  carried  on  by 
the  publicans.  A  stream  of  pedestrians — 
full  of  spirits  (some  of  it  alcoholic,  I  fear), 
and  rough  and  ready  wit — throngs  the 
road  to  "  the  coorse  ; "  and  many  and  won- 
derful are  the  vehicles  that  are  brought 
into  use  for  the  day.  There  jogs  along 
the  "  low-backed  car,"  "  ould  Paddy 
Brien,"  in  the  time-honored  knee  breeches 
and  frieze  body  coat  with  its  brass  but- 
tons, sitting  in  front  driving,  with  his  legs 
dangling  over  the  shaft  ;  in  the  body  of 
the  "  car,"  seated  on  a  bag  of  straw,  with 
her  back  to  the  horse,  sits  Biddy,  his  wife, 
with  the  fresh,  rosy  daughter  Peggy  be- 
side her.  Then  we  have  a  merry  party 
on  a  "  side  car " — that  anomalous  but 
comfortable  conveyance  which  a  cynical 
Saxon  has  described  as  a  vehicle  designed 
to  protect  the  wheels  at  the  expense  of 
the  passenger's  limbs — the  former  being 
of  more  value  in  Ireland  than  the  latter. 
Then  a  handsome  landau,  with  a  grand 
pair  of  bays  ;  the  sporting  doctor,  with  a 
mixed-up  tandem  ;  a  phaeton  that  saw  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  for  the  last 
few  years  appears  to  have  done  duty  as 
a  portable  henhouse  ;  the  well-turned-out 
drag  of  the  Lancers  from  Clonkill  ;  a 
break  with  a  very  noisy  party  from  the 
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county  town  of  Ballyhoolish  —  are  ex- 
amples. 

On  the  course  the  scene  is  one  of  great 
animation.  Dozens  of  large  tents  have 
been  set  up  and  from  inside  them  the 
popping  .of  corks  and  chink  of  glasses 
tell  of  a  lively  trade.  Here  Mickey 
Murphy  "  trates  "  his  girl  Julia  Cashed, 
to  some  "shweetend  porther,"  or  Patsey 
Gannon,  after  much  pressing,  induces 
Molly  Hogan  to  taste,  with  many  ex- 
pressions of  disgust,  a  "dandy  of  punch." 
"Aunt  Sally,"  roulette  and  "three 
card "  men  are  all  plying  their  avo- 
cations with  more  or  less  success.  One 
of  the  latter  gentry  may  be  seen  reluc- 
tantly disgorging  some  cash,  as  a  few  of 
the  Flannery  "  bhoys "  stand  by  to  see 
that  Rody  gets  "  his  own "  back.  A 
roulette  man  looks  disconsolately  at  his 
table — big  Darby  Sullivan  lost  a  couple 
of  shillings,  and  his  last  "  put  down  "  was 
his  shillelah  on  the  "rouge"  and  the  toe 
of  his  brogue  through  the  "  noir." 

Some  tempting  tables  with  very  soiled 
looking  pigs'  feet  and  bread  and  "  mate  " 
enjoy  a  good  deal  of  patronage.  On  a 
rise  in  the  centre  of  the  course  a  body  of 
police  are  drawn  up  ready  for  emergen- 
cies. 

As  the  day  wears  on  the  space  reserved 
for  the  "swells,"  by  the  winning  posts, 
begins  to  fill  up.  The  drags  belonging  to 
the  Lancers  and  the  "Flintshire  Fall- 
backs "  have  taken  their  places,  and  there 
is  quite  a  flutter  of  excitement  among  the 
young  ladies  in  the  carriages,  and  urgent 
orders  to  brothers  Jack  or  Jim  to  "be  sure 
and  bring  some  of  the  new  officers  to  be 
introduced." 

There  is  the  "  tooting  "  of  a  horn,  and 
the  yells  and  cheering  note  the  advent 
of  some  welcome  new  comer. 

A  dashing  four-in-hand,  with  a  team  of 
splendid  grays,  tooled  by  the  ultra-popu- 
lar M.   F.   H.,  Lord ,  drives   up,  and 

takes  the  place  reserved  for  it. 

His  arrival  is  the  signal  for  commenc- 
ing action,  and  the  bell  summons  the 
horses  for  the  first  race  —  the  Trades- 
man's Purse.  Only  three  horses  turn  out 
out  of  the  eight  entries,  "  Rosin  the  Bow," 
a  weedy,  disreputable  -  looking  old  fel- 
low, and  two  other  flashy  equine  speci- 
mens. The  Dublin  bookmakers  bellow 
in  vain — no  one  seems  to  wish  to  bet. 
"  Ten  to  one  agin  the  field,  bar  one  ! " 
yells  Larry  Wilson.  "  Twenty  to  one  agin 
the  field,  bar  one  ! "  roars  long  Bob 
Jones.      We  all   know    it    is   a   foregone 


thing  for  old  "  Rosin,"  who  is  at  every 
county  meeting. 

The  flag  falls  and  they  are  off,  the 
flashy  ones  racing  at  each  other  for  all 
they  are  worth,  the  old  horse  just  canter- 
ing along  quietly  behind  them.  Once 
round  and  they  are  still  a  long  way 
ahead  ;  a  slip,  a  scramble,  and  one  of 
them  comes  down  a  cracker  over  a  wall, 
and  at  the  next  fence  "  flashy  No.  2 " 
runs  out,  leaving  old  "  Rosin  "  to  canter 
in  just  as  he  likes. 

The  second  race — the  Town  Plate — is 
just  a  similar  farce,  and  neither  of  them 
creates  any  excitement.  But  now  the  bell 
rings  for  the  Hunt  Cup — given  by  Lord 

and  all  is  animation.     The  stewards 

turn  out  to  clear  the  course  in  their  hunt- 
ing toggery,  and  mounted. 

A  pretty  hard  thing  to  keep  the  crowd 
back  now.  "The  Captin,"  "  Misthur 
Joe,"  "The  Heir  o'  the  Mount,"  and 
other  local  favorites  have  horses  entered 
for  the  race,  and  the  excitement  becomes 
great. 

There  is  quite  a  flutter  among  the 
doves  in  the  carriage  inclosure  now,  and 
you  can  see  some  pretty  girls  mounting 
up  on  box  seats  and  other  coigns  of 
vantage  to  get  a  good  view  of  the  for- 
tunes of  "crimson,  white  sleeves  and 
cap;"  "green  and  black  cap;"  "blue, 
primrose  hoop  and  blue  cap,"  or  some 
other  favorite  colors. 

We  look  up  our  "k'rect  card  of  this 
day's  races,  with  the  names,  weights  and 
colors  of  the  riders,"  and  find  thereon  : 

THE   BALLYPOREEN   HUNT    CUP. 

For  horses  that  have  been  regularly  hunted 
with  the  Ballyporeen  Hounds.  Twelve  stone 
each.     Three  miles  over  a  fair  hunting  country. 

1.  Capt.  G.  Massy's  b.  g.  Daylight  (crimson, 
white  sleeves  and  cap). 

2.  Mr.  F.  Browne's  ch.  g.  Othello  (pink). 

3.  Dr.  W.  Blake's  g.  m.  Jalap  (scarlet,  black 
cap). 

4.  Mr.  H.  Sommers'  b.  m.  Fandango  (white, 
orange  sleeves  and  cap). 

5.  Col.  R.  Butler's  blk.  h.  Banagher  (black). 

6.  Mr.  J.  Hobbs'  b.  g.  Home  Rule  (green). 

7.  Mr.  S.  Dunbar's  b.  m.  Nannie  Moran  (blue, 
primrose  hoop  and  blue  cap). 

8.  Mr.  R.  H.  Fortescue's  ch.  m.  Lady  Heron 
(green,  black  cap). 

9.  Mr.  S.Waller's  b.  g.  No  Surrender  (orange, 
blue  sleeves  and  cap). 

10.  Capt.  H.  Carew's  g.  m.  Belle  (yellow, 
black  hoop  and  cap. 

A  .fine  field  for  a  country  meeting ! 
And  the  best  of  it  is  they  are  nearly  all 
"good  and  true,"  both  horses  and  men. 

See  !  there  goes  up  the  rather  primitive 
board,  with  the  numbers. 
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Well  done  !  All  are  starters.  Not  an 
*"  absentee  "  on  the  card.  New  times  for 
Ireland  ! 

The  first  man  out  on  the  course  is  Fitz- 
robinson-Browne.  He  is  the  "  pink  "  of 
perfection  himself,  but  we  can't  say  as 
much  for  "  Othello,"  who  looks  as  if  he 
had  been  kept  on  a  regimen  of  oat  chaff 
■and  sawdust  mashes. 

"  Go  home,  man,  an'  feed  him,"  roars 
■one  stalwart  Pat,  a  sally  which  is  followed 
by  others  of  a  not  very  complimentary 
character,  clearly  showing  that  Browne  is 
about  as  much  a  favorite  with  the  people 
as  with  the  bookmakers,  who  yell  deri- 
sively, "  I'll  bet  agin  '  Othello  ! '  100  to  1 
agin  '  Othello  !  '  " 

The  next  out  is  "  Lady  Heron,"  with 
her  owner  up.  "The  Heir  o'  the  Mount," 
as  Mr.  Fortescue  is  popularly  called,  is  a 
favorite,  as  we  can  tell  by  the  cheers  that 
greet  him.  He  is  followed  by  Dr.  Blake 
on  "  Jalap,"  and  "  Handsome  Harry  " 
Sommers  on  "  Fandango,"  a  perfect  pic- 
ture of  a  clever  huntress.  Colonel  But- 
ler's grand  black  horse  looks  as  demo- 
niacal as  usual,  and  will  give  a  good  ac- 
count of  himself  if  Hubert  Green  can 
keep  him  from  bolting.  A  yell  from  the 
crowd  greets  "  Home  Rule."  His  owner 
is  an  "advanced  Nationalist."  But  his 
jockey,  Jack  McGlinn,  has  too  much 
"  J.  J."  on  board,  and  will  not  get  the 
"  green  "  into  a  place  to-day,  good  honest 
horse  though  "  Home  Rule  "  may  be. 

Another  yell,  but  not  of  welcome,  her- 
alds Sam  Waller's  appearance  on  "  No 
Surrender."  His  horse's  cognomen  and  the 
"  orange  and  blue"  are-sufficient  to  damn 
him  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  who  are  not 
generally  admirers  of  "  the  great  and 
good  King  William,"  and,  in  any  case,  his 
management  of  the  Killslushruddery  es- 
tates has  earned  him  an  unenviable  no- 
toriety. 

The  reception  George  Massy,  on  old 
"  Daylight,"  meets  is  something  very  dif- 
ferent. Everybody  loves  the  poor  little 
"  Captain,"  who  has  not  an  enemy  on 
earth  but  himself. 

Gordon  Dunbar  and  Captain  Carew  are 
the  last  out.  They  are  on  the  two  "  dark  " 
horses.  We  know  very  little  about  them, 
but  evidently  the  betting  men  are  not  so 
innocent,  as  we  hear  big  Bill  Wilson  vo- 
ciferously shouting,  "  I'll  back  '  Belle  ' 
agin  the  field  ! — 2  to  1  on  '  Belle  !  ' — 2  to  1 
on  '  Belle  !'  "  They  take  their  preliminary 
— "  Belle,"  "  Fandango  "  and  "  Lady  Her- 
on "  taking  the  fancy  most. 


The  "Captain"  and  "Daylight"  are 
rather  erratic  ;  there  had  been  "a  night 
of  it "  at  Castle  Massy,  and  heads  are  not 
as  steady  as  they  might  be. 

"  More  power  to  ye  !  Captin,"  enthusi- 
astically cries  an  admirer,  as  he  and 
"  Daylight "  pop  over  the  wall  in  the 
canter;  "there's  blood  for  ye!"  "Half 
whiskey,  Tim,"  laughs  poor  George,  as 
he  turns  in  the  saddle. 

But  now  they  are  marshaled  for  the 
start.  "  Banagher  "  is  the  only  refractory 
one,  and  it  takes  Hubert  Green — good 
man  though  he  is — all  his  time  to  get 
him  up  to  the  post.  A  roar,  "  They're 
off !  "  and  the  ten  flash  past  the  stand. 

"  They're  off  !  " — too  true  for  some  of 
them,  for  the  first  wall  sends  Browne  and 
"  Othello  "  down,  and  Waller  and  "  No 
Surrender  "  follow  suit. 

The  black  is  leading — nearly  pulling 
Hubert  Green  out  of  the  saddle — down 
the  hill  to  the  big  double.  He  goes 
wildly  at  it,  shaking  his  head,  takes  an 
enormous  jump,  and  has  a  hard  scram- 
ble to  keep  his  legs.  "  Fandango,"  "  Day- 
light "  and  "  Home  Rule  "  are  close  up, 
and  take  the  jump  in  good  style  ;  "Belle," 
"  Lady  Heron  "  and  "  Nannie  Moran  "  are 
sailing  away  over  everything,  quite  at  their 
ease  ;  but  "  Jalap  "  shuts  up  early  in  the 
fight. 

They  keep  this  order  the  first  round, 
and  pass  the  stand  amid  a  storm  of  shout- 
ing. Jack  McGlinn  loses  his  head  com- 
pletely, and  forces  the  running  with 
"  Home  Rule,"  contrary  to  his  master's 
orders. 

The  pace  soon  tells  on  the  old  horse,  and 
he  comes  down  a  "  cropper  "  at  the  bank 
on  the  far  side  of  the  course,  "  Banagher  " 
jumping  right  over  him.  "Belle"  now 
begins  to  creep  up  to  the  front,  and  the 
black  shows  signs  of  distress  and  does 
not  jump  with  the  same  fire.  "Daylight," 
too,  is  beginning  to  flag,  and  the  wall  on 
the  hill  disposes  of  him. 

The  race  now  is  virtually  between 
"Fandango,"  "Belle,"  "Lady  Heron," 
and  "  Nannie  Moran."  They  take  the 
wall  at  the  turn  on  the  straight  run 
home,  like  one  horse,  and  it  is  anyone's 
race. 

"  White  and  orange  is  leading  ! "  "  No, 
yellow  and  black  ! "  "  It's  Nannie's  race  ! " 
"  Fandango  !  "  "  Lady  Heron  !  "  "The 
gray  !  "  "  The  chestnut  !  "  "  Clear  the 
course  !     Clear  the  course  !  " 

A  whirlwind  of  horses,  men  and  colors, 
and  the  race  is  over.   "  Belle  won  !  "    "  No  ! 
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it  was  the  chestnut."    "  Fandango  has  it  ! 
Up  goes  the  board — 


The  bookmakers  were  not  far  out  when 
they  spotted  "  Belle  "  as  the  winner.  Still 
it  is  not  a  very  popular  win,  as  Captain 
Carew  is  very  little  known  by  the  country 
people — being  nearly  always  away  with  his 
regiment.  Nor  is  the  victory  of  "  10  " 
very  well  received  by  the  members  of  the 
hunt,  who  would  much  rather  have  seen 
Harry  Sommers,  "the  Captain,"  "the  Heir 
o'  the  Mount,"  or  someone  who  had 
hunted  fairly  and  regularly  with  the 
"  Ballyporeens,"  hailed  as  victor. 

However,  Ballykilslutherim  is  not  "  the 
Derby  ;  "  it  is  all  for  the  honor  and  glory 
of  the  thing  here,  and  there  are  no 
sore  hearts  over  thousands  of  pounds 
"  dropped  "  on  the  race,  so  we  can  en- 
joy lunch  now.  Hampers  quickly  make 
their  appearance,  and  their  contents  their 
disappearance.  The  fusillade  of  cham- 
pagne corks  from  the  "  drags  "  is  some- 
thing alarming.  On  the  less  aristocratic 
vehicles,  too,  we  note  many  jolly  parties. 
What  the  sparkling  "Moet  and  Chandon," 
or  Mumm's  "  Sec,"  has  done  for  the  rather 
imperious  Lady  Irene,  the  cold  punch  has 
effected  in  the  buxom  Peggy  Brien,  and 

Soft  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  that  spake  again, 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell. 

Now  that  the  inner  man  is  refreshed, 
we  can  look  about  us  and  mark  the  nota- 
bles. "  Who's  that  ?  "  "  That  handsome 
young  fellow  talking  to  the  ladies  in  the 
landau  ?  Oh  !  that's  Charlie  Hall.  He's 
about  the  most  popular  fellow  with  the 
girls  of  the  county.  He  is  a  perfect 
waltzer,  sings,  flirts,  plays  tennis — in  fact, 
does  everything  well,  except  an  exam. 
He  has  been  "  spun  "  twice  for  the  army, 
but  hopes  to  get  in  some  time  through  the 
militia.  A  Russian  war  cloud  looms  up 
and  his  hopes  go  up  a  hundred  degrees — 
Bismarck  makes  a  pacific  speech  in  the 
Reichstag,  and  down  they  go  to  zero. 
Like  many  another  young  Irishman  of 
good  family,  he  is  throwing  away  the  best 
years  of  his  life  in  a  dance  after  that  de- 
luding ignis  fatuus,  a  commission.  That 
peculiar -looking  old  gentleman  in  the 
very  seedy  hat  and  rusty  frock  coat  ? 
That's  Sir- Shark  Minte,   the  representa- 


tive of  one  of  the  oldest  baronetages  in 
Ireland  and  the  champion  liar  of  the 
county.  He  prides  himself  on  his  cour- 
teous manners.  See  the  grace  with  which 
he  lifts  the  napless  hat  to  Lady  Edith — 
(luckily  he  has  not  half  a  dozen  herrings 
in  it,  as  he  had  the  other  day  in  Clonkill, 
when  making  his  obeisance  to  Mrs.  Fitz- 
gerald). That  quiet,  meek-looking  old 
man  he  is  talking  to  ?  That's  George 
Smith — about  the  best  sportsman  in  the 
South  of  Ireland.  He  is  over  seventy-five 
now,    and   last   month   he  rode  down  to 

Colonel  F.  H 's  in  Galway — fourteen 

miles — to  breakfast ;  took  out  a  raw  four- 
year  old  with  the  "  Blazers,"  and  after  a 
long  and  hard  run  got  "the  brush."  He 
would   have   ridden   the    fourteen    miles 

home  again  that  night,  but  Lord  H 

would  not  let  him. 

Did  you  ever  hear  how  he  won  the 
Rathkilty  cup  ?  He  had  won  it  twice 
with  old  "  Fiddler,"  that  he  bought  out  of 
.  a  Ashman's  cart  in  Portumna.  The  third 
year  the  venue  was  changed  to  Tubber- 
clogheen.  This  was  down  in  the  O'Flin- 
nerty  country,  and  "The  O'Flinnerty" 
himself  had  ahorse  entered  for  the  race. 
The  people  swore  that  nobody  should 
win  but  "  the  masther,"  and  the  usual  pre- 
cautionary measures  were  taken.  Ropes 
were  laid  across  the  course  near  the  run 
home,  with  trustworthy  men  at  each  end, 
to  trip  up  any  horse  but  "  The  O'Flin- 
nerty's."  George  Smith  got  himself 
weighed  with  the  other  "jocks,"  and  then 
slipped  on  a  long  gray  frieze  coat,  and 
soft  jerry  hat,  and  mounted  "  Fiddler  "  in 
a  quiet  corner.  None  of  the  country  peo- 
ple knew  Smith,  and  in  any  case  they 
were  so  taken  up  yelling  and  shouting 
round  "  Conn  Ceadchadhach,"  as  "  The 
O'Flinnerty's "  horse  was  vauntingly 
named  after  the  Irish  king,  "  the  hero 
of  the  hundred  battles,"  that  they  paid 
no  attention  to  him. 

The  start  was  made,  and  in  the  scurry 
of  irregular  cavalry  which  always  accom- 
panied the  horses  in  the  early  part  of  a  ■ 
race  in  those  primitive  days,  no  one  no- 
ticed the  chestnut  and  man  in  the  frieze 
coat  that  stuck  so  closely  to  "  Conn's  " 
quarters.  Loudly  ring  the  cheers  as  "  the 
green  "  is  seen  to  take  a  long  lead,  the 
others  tailing  off  in  a  hopeless  fashion. 
Louder  and  louder  the  yells  as  "  the 
green  "  is  seen  to  fly  over  the  big  "  dou- 
ble "  and  the  "  five-foot  wall  "  at  the  turn 
for  the  straight  run  home.  "  Clear  the 
way  for  O'Flinnerty  !     Clear  the  way  for 
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O'Flinnerty  !  !  "  shouts  a  frieze-coated 
man  on  a  chestnut  horse,  as  he  gallops 
wildly  along,  waving  a  heavy  stick,  to 
motion  back  the  surging  crowd  that 
spread  across  the  course. 

"  More  power  to  ye,  whoever  ye  are  ! 
cheer  the  O'Flinnertyites,  as  they  lower 
the  rope  for  him  to  gallop  over.  "  The 
green  "  comes  sweeping  along  in  a  few 
seconds.  In  the  meantime  "  frieze  coat  " 
has  passed  the  winning  post,  trotted  into 
the  yard,  weighed,  and  before  the  half- 
mad  crowd  which  yell  and  whoop  round 
the  supposed  winner  can  be  persuaded  to 
disperse,  the  real  winner  is  a  good  half 
mile  on  his  way  to  Tubberclogheen. 

The  rage  of  the  people  when  they  found 
out  how  they  had  been  done  was  some- 
thing most  awful. 

That  big,  jolly-looking  man  chatting 
to  those  pretty  girls  on  the  "side  car" 
is  Tom  Maher,  the  auctioneer,  about  the 
sharpest  man  over  a  horse  "  deal "  that 
there  is  in  these  parts.  Did  you  ever 
hear  how  he  got  rid  of  the  lame  horse  at 
Banagher  Fair  ?  No  !  Well,  he  had  a 
very  good-looking  horse  that  had  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  off  fore  foot  and 
always  went  lame  on  it,  though  there  was 
apparently  no  cause  for  it.  Tom  ex- 
hausted all  his  veterinary  skill  in  trying 
to  effect  a  cure,  but  with  no  satisfactory 
results,  so  he  resolved  to  get  rid  of  him 
by  fair  or  foul  means  —  the  latter  for 
choice. 

He  got  the  animal  into  good  condition 
and  started  for  Banagher  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  fair.  When  he  got  within 
a  couple  of  miles  of  the  town  he  turned 
into  a  wayside  blacksmith's  forge,  got 
the  shoe  taken  off  the  offending  foot  and 
then  tacked  on  again,  with  a  small  peb- 
ble inserted  between  it  and  the  hoof. 
Once  in  the  fair  Tom  had  lots  of  dealers 
after  him,  as  the  horse  was  looking  well. 

"  What  d'ye  want  for  the  bay  ?  Trot 
him  up  there  a  bit.  Oh  !  he's  lame.  He 
won't  do." 

At  last  one  big  Englishman  came  up 
to  Tom.  "  It's  too  bad  that  'oss  is 
wrong  ;  'e'd  suit  me  down  to  the  ground 
if  he  warn't  lame.  Wot's  wrong  wi'  'im, 
d'ye  think?"  "Well,  sir,"  said  Tom, 
with  the  most  innocent  look  imaginable, 
"  I  don't  know  what  ails  him.  He  was 
as  right  as  could  be  yesterday.  I  only 
got  him  fresh  shod  a  couple  of  days 
ago." 

"  Maybe   it's   in  the    shoein',"   said   the 


dealer  ;  "  bring  him  on  down  to  the  forge 
till  we  see." 

The  shoe  is  taken  off,  and  there  is  the 
cause  of  the  lameness — the  small  stone. 

"  Ha  !  that's  wot  did  it  !  "  cried  the 
outwitted  Saxon.  "  I'll  take  yer  'oss  ;  " 
and  Tom  goes  home  chuckling,  with  fifty 
crisp  notes  in  his  pocket  in  exchange  for  a 
brute    that    would    have    been    dear    at 

"  Here's  Doolan  !  Here's  Doolan  !  !  " 
screams  a  thick-set  lump  of  a  fellow,  as  he 
flourishes  a  formidable-looking  "  black- 
thorn," and  executes  a  few  wild  "  leps  " 
in  the  air.  "  Here's  Murphy  !  "  yells  a 
a  big  red-headed  ruffian,  as  he  brings 
down  his  "  alpeen  "  with  a  whack  like  a 
steam  hammer  on  the  cranium  of  the 
Doolan  representative.     And  now, 

"  Cry  havoc,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of 
war  !  " 

In  a  second  there  are  forty  or  fifty  of 
them  hard  at  it.  Whack  !  Smack  ! 
Rattle  !     Bang  !     Thud  ! 

Women  screaming  and  imploring  as 
they  cling  to  men  who  tear  away  and  hurl 
themselves  into  that  maelstrom  of  blood 
and  "  blackthorns,"  with  the  battle  cry  of 
the  Doolans  or  Murphys  on  their  lips. 

Oh  !  it's  nothing — don't  be  afraid — 
only  just  the  Doolan  and  Murphy  factions 
having  their  annual  little  bit  of  "  divar- 
shun  " — they  always  have  a  fight  on  Race 
day.  Here  come  the  "  Peelers "  at  the 
double,  and  spreading  out  they  quickly 
form  a  circle  round  the  seat  of  war.  The 
ring  narrows  and  they  have  the  comba- 
tants closely  hemmed  in. 

"  Take  the  sticks  from  them  !  "  shouts 
the  chief,  and  a  couple  of  stalwart  consta- 
bles soon  have  the  making  of  a  respectable 
bonfire.  The  ringleaders  are  marched  off 
by  the  police,  and  so  ends  the  Dool- 
an-Murphy  fracas  till  next  races  prob- 
ably. 

Then  we  have  the  Farmers'  Race — a 
very  hollow  affair  ! 

Everyone  who  has  a  few  acres  of 
ground  can  claim  to  be  a  farmer  and  run 
a  horse.  So  Mr.  Maltt,  the  brewer,  and 
Deeds,  the  attorney,  both  have  horses 
entered,  which,  being  regular  racers,  just 
run  away  with  the  thing  as  they  like  from 
the  poor  bona-fide  tillers  of  the  soil. 

After  that,  Home  is  the  word,  and  a 
pleasant  drive,  varied  by  many  a  funny 
sight  and  ludicrous  incident,  ends  up  a 
most  enjoyable  day  at  dear  old  Ballykil- 
slutherim. 
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An  island  maze  in  matchless  beauty  planned, 
A  thousand  times  the  torrent  laves  a  strand. 
Unnumbered  channels — seeming  each  the  way, 
Till,  trying  all,  the  parted  waters  stray 
To  murmur  softly  at  each  lovely  shore 
That  smiling  bars  the  path,  half  lost  before. 

Oh  !  mighty  river,  all  thine  inland  seas 

With    all   their    marvels    boast   not    match    for 

these 
Thick-clustered  beauties,  as   though  hand  had 

brought 
Earth's  fairest  fragments  to  the  common  spot, 
Or  nature's  richest  chest  of  jewels  fair 
Perchance    had    fallen,     burst,    and     scattered 

there. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  portion  of  America 
or  Canada  that  offers  finer  facilities  for 
the  spending  of  a  summer  holiday  than 
that  wonderful  collection  of  islands  which 
mark  the  beginning  of  the  peerless  St. 
Lawrence.  Both  countries  have  countless 
attractive  points  ;  their  localities  of  his- 
toric and  romantic  interest ;  their  regions 
of  gloom  and  grandeur ;  their  beaches 
where  one  can  take  a  dip  in  the  roar- 
ing surf  along  with  a  fashionable  and,  'tis 
to  be  hoped,  a  goodly  and  gleeful  com- 
pany. Both  possess  examples  of  nature's 
grandest  handiwork,  and  if  the  parallel  is 
carried  far  beyond  the  ordinary  course  of 
summer  travel  and  into  the  very  wilderness 
itself,  the  imposing  magnificence  of  one  is 
but  duplicated  by  the  other — the  wonders 
of  the  Yosemite  and  Yellowstone  are  but 
the  marvels  of  the  "  Rockies." 

But  comparisons  are  ever  odious,  and 
to  measure  the  scenic  merits  of  land 
against  land  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
article.  It  may  refer  to  what  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  the  fairest  portion  of 
the  entire  continent,  but  it  is  strictly  im- 
partial in  so  doing,  for  are  not  the  won- 
derful islands  joint  property  ?  The  writ- 
er, luckily  for  himself  in  his  own  opinion, 
is  one  of  those  happily-constituted  mor- 
tals who  can  have  "fun"  almost  any- 
where and  with  almost  anything.  A  bit 
of  a  Bohemian,  perhaps,  with  a  sneaking 
regard  for  art ;  a  nomad  by  instinct  and 
a  rebel  by  principle  whenever  the  harness 
of  humdrum  life  chafes  too  severely,  and 
in  addition  a  passionate  lover  of  rod  and 
gun,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  has  wan- 


dered in  many  out-of-the-way  nooks  and 
corners,  and  garnered  up  many  reminis- 
cences of  glorious  days  afield  and  afloat. 

His  dearly-loved  but  now  seedy-look- 
ing breechloader,  with  its  old-fashioned 
hammers  and  plain  appearance,  may  look 
a  bit  antiquated  beside  the  new-fangled 
piano-finished  weapons  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration, but  that  little  "  twelve "  has 
knelled  the  doom  of  deer  and  black 
bear  in  the  wilds  of  Wisconsin  and  Mus- 
koka ;  has  brought  down  its  swan  and 
geese  and  pelican  on  the  prairies  of  Da- 
kota ;  its  chickens  in  Minnesota  and  its 
duck  wherever  its  owner  has  roamed,  and 
its  turkeys,  quail,  grouse,  cock,  snipe,  rab- 
bits, etc.,  in  the  best  covers  of  Ontario, 
and,  please  the  fates,  'twill  continue  so  to 
do  for  many  a  season  yet.  The  two  old 
rods,  valuable  only  to  their  owner,  might 
tell  eloquent  tales  of  battles  with  bass  and 
trout  on  many  a  prime  Canadian  water, 
and  in  the  musty  old  tackle  box  are  lines 
and  trolls  that  have  felt  the  full  weight 
of  leviathans  of  the  lakes  and  rivers.  A 
glance  at  it  recalls  memories  of  jolly  out- 
ings, and  one  of  them  may  possibly  inter- 
est a  fellow  craftsman,  and  if  so  its  object 
will  be  attained. 

I  need  not  hark  back  more  than  a  few 
months,  for  'twas  but  last  year  that  some 
friends  induced  me  to  forego  an  excur- 
sion up  the  Mattawa  River  and  join  them 
at  a  point  among  the  Thousand  Islands 
instead.  Be  it  known  that  there  were 
several  ladies  in  the  party,  and  the  reader 
can  imagine  for  himself  the  moonings 
and  the  spoonings  and  the  high  jinks 
generally,  for  existence  is  too  curtailed  to 
treat  of  them  at  length,  though,  being  a 
bachelor,  maybe  I  had  my  full  share  of 
them. 

Of  course  I  took  tackle  along,  and 
had  fairly  good  sport  with  the  black  bass 
that  love  to  lurk  in  the  shadowed  waters 
of  those  wonderful  channels.  I  had  also 
enjoyed  fun  no  end  educating  a  remark- 
ably lively  brunette  in  the  mysteries  of 
taking  fish,  and  early  each  morning  the 
trolls  had  been  out  in  the  hope  of  striking 
a  big   fellow,   but  for   five  days  without 
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success,  excepting  a  few  bass.  My  time 
was  running  short  and,  all  unknown  to 
my  fair  comrades,  I  was  beginning  to 
wish  that  the  Mattawa  trip  had  been 
more  carefully  considered,  and  to  swear 
softly  at  myself  for  being  such  an  egre- 
gious ass  as  to  give  up  my  proposed  jaunt 
for  the  doubtful  pleasure  of  acting  the 
squire  of  ladye  faire. 

On  Saturday  leave  was  up,  and  on 
Thursday  night  I  turned  in  early  after  an 
earnest  confab  with  Joe,  the  half-breed 
henchman  of  mine  host.  As  a  result  of 
this  mysterious  discussion,  shortly  before 
sunrise  on  Friday  morning  a  couple  of 
ghostly  figures  were  prowling  about  the 
premises  as  noiselessly  as  possible,  but 
evidently  with  an  important  mission  in 
view.  One  of  them  was  short  and  strong- 
ly made,  clad  in  gray  homespun,  his  beady 
eyes,  aquiline  features  and  swarthy  skin 
betraying  his  French  Canadian  ancestry, 
and  the  few  words  he  uttered  proved 
that  his  appearance  was  that  of  a  reliable 
guide.  Better  man  for  a  hard  portage 
or  a  struggle  against  a  stiff  current  never 
knelt  in  a  canoe,  and  his  passion  was 
fishing. 

His  companion  was  a  good  five  inches 
taller,  spare,  but  by  no  means  lightly 
built,  nearly  as  dark,  but  lacking  the 
piercing  black  eyes  of  the  Frenchman. 
Joe  was  wont  to  describe  his  eyes  as 
"like  zat,"  at  the  same  time  forming  as 
large  a  circle  as  possible  with  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  of  each  hand,  and  had  fre- 
quently expressed  a  wish  to  "  see  sumting 
wake  'im  up,  jist  to  see  zee  eyes  stare." 
Bass  could  not  do  it,  and,  in  fact,  the  said 
optics  usually  wore  an  expression,  half 
lazy,  half  dreamy,  that  defied  surprise. 
By  the  time  their  arrangements  were  com- 
pleted the  sun  was  fairly  above  the  hori- 
zon, gilding  the  broad  surface  of  the 
river  and  painting  everything  with  glow- 
ing tints. 

Friday  is  proverbially  an  unlucky  day, 
but  if  fate  had  anything  of  an  unpleasant 
nature  in  store  for  them  she  certainly  hid 
her  purpose  behind  a  mask  of  surpassing 
beauty.  It  was  indeed  the  matchless 
dawning  of  a  perfect  day,  and  as  they 
carried  their  paddles  down  to  the  over- 
turned Peterboro'  the  tall  chap  in  flannels 
paused  with  tackle  and  paddle  in  his 
hands  to  feast  his  eyes  upon  the  pano- 
rama of  loveliness  spread  before  them. 
It  was  like  a  glimpse  into  Paradise. 
Above,  a  cloudless  sky,  from  the  zenith 
to    the  west  a  flawless   sapphire,  and    to 


the  east  glowing  and  flaming  with  the 
changeful  glories  of  the  dawn.  Below, 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  island  after 
island  of  all  conceivable  shapes  and  sizes, 
with  every  promontory  and  tree  gleaming 
gold-like  in  the  glancing  light,  and  great 
velvet-black  shadows  streaming  away  to 
the  westward,  as  though  the  half-defeated 
forces  of  the  night  yet  skulked  behind 
each  rocky  ambush  to  outwit  the  con- 
quering monarch  of  the  day. 

Close  at  hand  were  sister  isles  to  that 
on  which  they  stood,  showing  fair  and 
distinct,  with  every  light  and  shade  sharp- 
ly defined,  and  the  tracery  of  each  sleep- 
ing frond  and  twig  as  clearly  revealed 
as  though  the  tinted  background  was  a 
scroll  on  which  a  master  hand  had  sketch- 
ed a  wealth  of  graceful  designs,  and  all 
mirrored  in  the  waveless  flood  that  slid, 
oil-like,  upon  its  everlasting  journey  to 
the  sea.  Beyond  these  again,  islands  show- 
ing but  their  bolder  features,  with  snowy 
wreaths  of  vapor  floating  above  the  silent 
channels  and  half  shrouding  their  won- 
drous beauty,  like  spotless  veils  worn  by 
bride  or  maiden  at  some  saintly  rite.  And 
beyond  all,  faint  and  far,  soft  purple 
masses  like  shadows  of  islands  reflected  in 
the  misty  air  ;  rock  and  tree  and  shrub 
like  the  rest,  but  seemingly  anchorless 
phantoms  raised  by  the  deceptive  light 
until  they  seemed  to  swim  in  space  or 
hang  by  viewless  chains  from  Heaven  it- 
self, tokens  of  the  wonderland  beyond  the 
blue.  Had  the  wonder  worker  of  old 
been  permitted  to  gaze  upon  that  picture, 
one  of  the  seven  marvels  of  the  world 
had  surely  never  been,  for  here  were 
hanging  gardens  such  as  his  ambition 
ne'er  aspired  to.  Not  a  sound  broke  the 
magical  influence  of  the  scene  and  hour, 
save  the  wimple  of  the  current  as  it 
fretted  among  the  crannies  of  the  rocks, 
until  Joe's  impatient  tongue  took  license. 

"You  not  stan'  dere  all  zee  day  ?" 

That  was  enough,  and  the  other  silently 
stepped  to  the  canoe,  and  light  as  a  bas- 
ket they  raised  and  placed  it  in  the  water. 
The  tall  man  worked  his  legs  beneath  the 
forward  thwart  and  Joe  took  his  place  in 
the  stern,  letting  his  paddle  fall  with  a 
clatter  on  the  gunwale  in  so  doing. 

"  Confound  you  !  Do  you  want  to  wake 
'em  all  up  ?" 

"  Dat  nevaire  wake  zem,  not  if  you  pelt 
zee  house  wiz  zee  rock,"  was  all  the 
answer  that  worthy  vouchsafed,  and  after 
a  momentary  glance  at  the  building, 
where  B ,  his  wife  and  the  girls  were 
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slumbering,  they  raised  their  paddles.  At 
that  instant  a  shutter  creaked  open,  and  a 
head,  pretty  even  in  disorder,  appeared, 
and  a  soft  voice  exclaimed  :  "  Ah  !  you 
traitor,  luck  be  with  you  ! "  A  white 
hand  waved  a  farewell,  and  the  canoe 
darted  away.  Was  it  an  omen  of  suc- 
cess? 

Joe  knew  every  yard  of  the  water  for 
miles  around,  and  after  paddling  some 
fifteen  minutes  the  troll  was  cast  out. 
Steadily  on  and  on,  through  channel  after 
channel,  he  drove  the  canoe  at  just  the 
proper  speed  for  the  quarry  sought ;  his 
dark  face  gave  no  token  of  hope  nor  dis- 
appointment and  his  strong  arms  never 
ceased  their  measured  swing.  Now  and 
again  he  made  a  brief  remark  concerning 
some  promising  reach,  and  occasionally 
they  halted  as  some  voracious  bass  seized 
the  lure  intended  for  nobler  game;  but  the 
other  spoke  hardly  at  all,  and  Joe  eyed 
him  furtively  as  he  held  the  line,  and  in- 
wardly decided  "  Dat  he  was  dream  sum- 
ore."  After  three  good  hours  of  this  sort 
of  thing,  marked  only  by  the  capture  of 
five  great-mouthed,  staring-eyed  black 
bass,  the  man  in  the  bow  suddenly  roused 
himself  from  his  reverie  and  refilling  his 
pipe  exclaimed  : 

"  Joseph,  it's  no  go,  I'm  afraid,  let's 
have  a  drink  and  go  home  ;  Friday's  a 
bad  day  for  longe,  sure,  and  you  must  be 
about  tuckered  out."  "  Not  me  !  But  I 
take  zee  nip,  and  den  we  try  jest  one 
place  more.  Dat's.  zee  spot  vere  zee  feesh 
is,  eef  dere  is  feesh  at  all."  The  flask 
was  produced,  and  the  long  one  settled 
down  for  another  dream  as  Joe  headed 
the  craft  for  his  last  hope,  thinking  mean- 
while how  he  would  like  "sumting  to 
take  hole,  just  to  wake  'im  up,  an'  make 
zee  eyes  stare."  In  a  few  minutes  he 
said  :  "  Dis  de  place  !  " 

"By  George  !  it  looks  good,"  and  Joe 
saw  more  life  in  "  zee  eyes "  than  had 
yet  been  his  luck.  Look  well  it  un- 
doubtedly did,  for  'twas  a  likely  spot  in- 
deed for  a  big  fish  to  lie  in  ;  a  quiet  chan- 
nel, deep  and  narrow  and  overhung  with 
foliage,  the  entrance  bright  in  sunlight 
and  the  space  between  the  islands  shad- 
owy and  cool,  fit  haunt  for  a  king  fish. 
Joe  paddled  steadily  across  the  mouth, 
on  for  a  hundred  yards  and  then  turned 
about  and  retraced  the  route.  Past  the 
channel  again  and  nearly  the  length  of 
the  line  beyond,  when  suddenly  he  in  the 
bow  gave  an  electrical  start,  his  right  hand 
gave  a  yank  at  the  line,  and  as  his  face 


turned  like  a  flash  over  his  shoulder  Joe 
had  his  wish,  "somting  had  took  hold 
and  zee  eyes  were  like  zat;"  and  Joe 
never  forgot  the  glare  of  them  for  many 
moons. 

"Got  'urn,"  he  gasped. 

"Bet  yer  life — he's  a  whale  !  Stay  with 
him,  Joe." 

That  worthy  released  a  yell  of  delight, 
which  sped  echoing  away  among  the  isl- 
ands, heralding  the  fact  that  game  was 
struck  at  last  and  that  at  least  one  French- 
man was  feeling  good — but  he  lost  no 
time.  He  was  too  practiced  a  hand  to 
make  a  mistake  at  the  start,  and  like  a 
top  the  canoe  spun  round  till  the  heaving 
line  was  straight  ahead. 

"  Is  he  big  un  ?  " 

"  Horse  !  Keep  with  him  !  "  came  in  a 
quick  gasp  from  the  bow,  and  Joe  plied 
the  paddle  lightly  until  the  craft  followed 
the  strong  force  ahead  easily,  and  then  he 
waited,  watchful  as  a  hawk,  for  any  change 
in  the  programme  whereby  he  might  take 
an  active  part.  One  of  those  glorious 
frays  that  live  ever  green  in  the  memory 
of  the  angler  had  commenced,  and  the 
savage  surging  on  the  line  and  the  way 
the  canoe  moved  along  told  both  men 
that  it  was  going  to  be  a  Waterloo,  to  be 
won  only  by  nerve  and  patience.  Joe 
watched  the  line  quiver  and  strain,  and 
heard  the  "  zip,  zip  "  as  it  was  forced  yard 
by  yard  from  the  fingers  that  strove  for 
every  foot  as  strongly  as  they  dared,  and 
he  felt  a  keen  delight,  for  well  he  knew 
by  the  way  the  first  wild  rush  had  been 
met  and  checked  that  a  practiced  hand 
was  attending  to  the  case. 

It  was  a  rare  tussle.  Deep  down  a 
mighty  fish  was  struggling  like  a  wild 
colt  on  a  halter  for  life  and  liberty,  and 
above  the  erstwhile  dreamy  man,  with 
teeth  set  and  eyes  blazing  with  sup- 
pressed excitement,  was  losing  the  skin 
off  his  fingers  in  a  determined  effort  to 
save  the  few  feet  of  slack  still  at  his  dis- 
posal, while  the  light  craft  rocked  and 
trembled  with  the  nervous  twitching  of 
muscles  and  the  frantic  struggles  of  the 
unseen  captive.  Moments  that  seemed 
as  hours  passed,  yet  the  desperate  tour- 
ney neither  increased  nor  abated  ;  the  fish 
was  doing  its  level  best  and  apparently 
good  for  an  hour,  and  Joe  knelt  silently 
with  ready  paddle,  his  eyes  flashing  from 
the  line  to  the  canoe,  and  thence  to  the 
back  of  the  man  before  him  with  mingled 
delight,  approval  and  wariness,  for  it  was 
indeed  a  royal  mill,  well  fought  all  round 
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so  far.  A  sudden  vindictive  rush  ahead 
•took  the  cord  rapidly  out,  a  red  stain 
marking  the  portion  yet  dry. 

"  Cut  yer  han's  ?" 

"  D —  the  hands,  hit  her  up  !  "  and  soon 
the  lost  yards  were  retaken.  Nothing  but 
downright  hard  luck  or  an  actual  break- 
age could  lose  the  fish  now,  and  as  Joe 
recognized  this  cheering  fact  a  sharp  ex- 
clamation startled  him,  and  the  slackened 
line  came  in  a  yard  at  a  time  as  fast  as 
hands  could  secure  it.  At  once  he  drove 
the  craft  about,  and  ere  the  fish  passed  un- 
der it  they  were  once  more  head  on.  There 
was  an  instantaneous,  breathless  pause, 
broken  by  another  yell  of  delight  from  Joe 
as  the  cord  cut  the  water  with  a  vicious 
hiss,  proving  the  hook  was  still  fast.  Then 
followed  what  might  fitly  be  termed  fast 
and  furious  infighting. 

The  last  manoeuvre  of  the  quarry  had 
resulted  in  the  recovery  of  many  yards 
of  line,  and  while  it  was  still  invisible 
it  was  really  but  a  short  distance  from 
the  canoe  and  evidently  making  back  to 
the  stronghold  where  the  bait  had  been 
taken.  The  great  thing  now  was  to  hold 
the  advantage  gained  and  make  the  tow- 
ing process  as  exhaustive  as  possible,  for 
as  yet  the  king  fish  had  performed  the 
office  of  tugboat  seemingly  without  fa- 
tigue. Every  ounce  of  pressure  that  safe- 
ty permitted  was  put  on  the  stout  braid, 
and  it  sang  and  trembled  like  a  lutestring 
under  the  heavy  strain  ;  but  its  merit  had 
been  proved,  and  knots  and  gimp  were 
safe  as  welded  steel.  The  fish  had  now 
roused  itself  for  the  best  effort,  and  the 
cord  rose  and  fell  and  swerved  and  zig- 
zagged to  and  fro,  cutting  the  water  like 
a  knife  for  moment  after  moment,  but 
ever  meeting  the  "elastic  resistance  of 
ready  hands  that  yielded  up  each  inch 
as  jealously  as  though  they  measured 
out  a  life  strand  to  remorseless  fate. 

But  the  battle  was  too  desperately 
waged  to  be  fought  out  that  way,  and 
presently  the  line  rose  rapidly  to  the  sur- 
face, while  a  second  later  there  was  a 
splash  as  though  a  dog  had  leaped  into 
the  stream.  Four  eyes  flashed  along  the 
taut  cord  for  a  dozen  yards  and  two 
voices  broke  forth  in  a  simultaneous  : 

"  By  Jove  !  " 

"  Be  gar  !  " 

There  was  a  great  swirl  of  water,  a 
gleaming  form  of  mighty  proportions 
hooped  and  straightened,,  once,  thrice — 
and  then  a  great  fan  of  a  tail  fluttered  a 
swift  farewell. 


"  Look  out,  Joe — look  out  !  " 
The  voice  was  full  of  apprehension  and 
the  Frenchman  knew  he  had  no  time  to 
lose.  The  paddle  bowed  in  his  strong 
hands,  and  the  water  whitened  and  spun 
with  an  angry  skirl  from  the  sweeping 
blade  as  they  whirled  about — only  just  in 
time,  for  there  came  a  hollow,  rasping 
sound  which  told  how  close  a  shave  it 
was.  Had  the  line  once  touched  the 
slight  keel,  roughened  by  contact  with 
the  rocks,  the  fun  would  probably  have 
ended  then  and  there.  A  few  minutes 
more  of  lively  give-and-take  fighting  and 
it  was  apparent  that  the  beginning  of  the 
end  was  nigh.  The  savage,  rapid  jerk- 
ing grew  spasmodic,  the  swift  rushes 
lessened  in  speed  and  violence,  and  the 
line  sank  deeper  and  deeper,  until  the 
canoe  lost  its  forward  motion  and  was 
almost  above  the  fish.  Yard  by  yard  the 
cord  was  redeemed,  though  every  now 
and  then  a  vicious  jerk  necessitated  cau- 
tion, until  at  last  the  great  fish  was  visi- 
ble only  a  few  feet  down. 
"Get  ready,  and  be  careful." 
"  By  gar  !  I  forgot  zee  gaff  !  " 
An  emphatic  curse  answered  this  un- 
welcome bit  of  information  ;  but  after  a 
moment's  hesitation  the  line  was  again 
drawn  in  until  the  broad  back  of  the  cap- 
tive broke  water  right  beside  them,  in- 
stantly followed  by  the  gleam  of  a  snowy 
belly,  as  he  rolled  over,  fairly  beat. 
Grander  victim  never  yielded  a  contest. 
Not  so  very  long,  but  deep  and  massive, 
clean  cut  and  shapely  as  heart  could  de- 
sire— a  king  fish,  indeed  !  For  a  second 
or  so  they  looked  at  him  as  he  lay  there, 
royal  even  in  defeat,  with  broad  tail 
working  feebly  and  the  terrible  teeth 
meeting  and  parting  convulsively  with 
the  heaving  of  his  mighty  gills.  Hanging 
from  one  corner  of  the  mouth  was  the 
little  spoon  that  had  worked  his  ruin,  and 
the  tall  man  fairly  shuddered  as  he  saw 
how  lightly  it  was  fixed,  for  two  hooks 
were  loose  and  the  third  seemed  to  hold 
but  by  a  shred  of  skin.  Whatever  was  to 
be  done  must  be  set  about  quickly.  For 
there  was  a  wicked  gleam  in  the  snaky 
eyes  that  told  that  he  but  wanted  a 
breathing  spell  ere  bolting  again. 

"  Balance  her,  Joe  ! "  came  the  com- 
mand, and  the  issuer  of  it  drew  from  his 
hip  pocket  a  tiny  pearl-handled  revolver, 
a  toy  with  which  he  had  amused  the 
ladies.  Reaching  far  out,  he  almost 
placed  the  muzzle  against  the  fish's  head 
and   fired.     Instantaneously    a   swash   of 
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icy  water  deluged  him,  he  heard  a  wild 
yell  from  Joe,  and  out  of  the  tail  of  one 
eye  he  saw  that  worthy  leap  to  his  feet 
and  aim  a  terrible  blow  with  the  paddle 
at  something  ;  and  one  instant  later,  still 
clutching  the  revolver,  he  was  swimming 
for  dear  life  several  feet  down  in  the 
dreamy  St.  Lawrence.  Joe  had  struck 
from  the  same  side  over  which  he  leaned 
to  shoot,  and  staunch  though  the  Peter- 
boro'  was  it  could  not  quite  stand  that. 

Reaching  the  surface  again  he  found 
the  canoe  three-fourths  submerged,  with 
the  volatile  Joseph  holding  on  by  a 
bleeding   hand   and   swimming   with    the 


other,  while  a  Droad  grin  overspread  his, 
dripping  countenance. 

"  I  got  'urn,  by  gar  ! " 

Sure  enough  he  had  the  now  thor- 
oughly dead  fish  inside  the  canoe,  and 
both  swam  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the 
island,  fortunately  but  a  few  yards  away. 
Naught  cared  they  for  the  ducking  ;  the 
hot  sun  would  dry  them  in  brief  time  and 
they  had  the  king  fish.  Quoth  Joe  :  "  He 
broke  loose  from  zee  hook  ven  you  shute, 
'an  I  smash  'eem  wiz  zee  paddle,  den  fall, 
'an  as  I  fall  I  grab  'an  catch  hees  gill,  'an 
I  catch  hees  teef,  too,  on  zee  han.  I  mose 
cut  'eem  in  half  'an  I  break  zee  paddle  \ 
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but  we  got  'urn,  by  gar  I  Now  we  have 
zee  drink,  eh  ?  She  no  upset,  but  jess  dip 
an  fill,  an  everyting  dere.  Hola  !  you  got 
zee  leetle  revolvaire,  too." 

So  fell. the  king  fish.  A  couple  of  stiff 
horns,  a  bask  in  the  sun,  unlimited  chaff 
and  the  satisfaction  of  having  so  grand  a 
prize  fixed  everything  O.  K.,  though  the 
fish  was  marked  by  the  ball  and  terribly 


gashed  on  the  back  where  the  edge  of  the 
paddle  caught  him.  On  the  way  home 
Joe  remarked  : 

"We  nevaire  have  all  dat  fun  if  I  no 
forget  zee  gaff?" 

"  Umph  !  No,  by  my  life,  no  ;  thou  art 
fully  forgiven." 

But  how  much  did  the  longe  weigh  ? 
Ah  ! — wait. 
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A    PAIR-OARED    CREW; 

Or,    Rowing    for    Pleasure. 

by  richard  m.  hurd. 


N  those  good  old 
«=,  college  days 
^-  when  the  sun 
rose  earlier  and 
shone  brighter, 
and  our  hearts 
were  lighter 
than  now,  it 
was  not  seldom 
that  we  turned 
aside  from  the  graver  considerations  of 
mathematical  formulas,  of  logical  prem- 
ises and  psychological  conclusions,  to 
themes  no  less  dear  to  us  because  not 
included  in  the  curriculum.  How  many 
pleasant  hours  did  we  spend,  not  only 
in  engaging  in  the  various  forms  of 
athletic  exercises,  but  in  theorizing  as 
to  their  development,  in  looking  up  the 
fables  and  facts  of  their  past  history,  and 
in  collecting  statistics  to  prove  beyond 
question  their  illimitable  value  to  the 
race  in  general.  And  especially  in  one 
branch — the  art  of  rowing  a  boat — how 
ardently  we  discussed  the  varied  styles 
of  rigging  and  rowing  a  boat,  and  how 
warmly  we  dwelt  upon  the  power  and 
skill,  the  pluck  and  genius  of  young  and 
old  boating  men.  How  eagerly  we  stud- 
ied up  the  course  of  the  Oxford  -  Cam- 
bridge boat  race,  the  currents,  tides  and 
setbacks  of  the  Thames,  the  system  of 
training  of  the  English  University  oars, 
and  patriotically  announced  that  Yale 
could  undoubtedly  defeat  either  Oxford 
or  Cambridge.  And,  again,  how  patiently 
we  pursued  the  fate  of  the  two  hundred 
odd  Harvard  and  Yale  oarsmen,  and 
showed  that,  despite  the  croakers,  they 
did  not  all  die  of  heart  disease  within  a 
few  years  after  leaving  college.  Few 
there  were,  I  am  sure,  more  zealous  for 
true  advancement,  and  more  devoted 
"  heelers  "  and  backers  in  general  of 
Yale's  athletic,  and  especially  aquatic, 
fortunes  than  the  humble  occupants  of 
our  pair  oar. 

To  say  that  the  Wanderer  was  a  cedar- 
built,  mahogany-trimmed,  lap -streaked, 
pair  -  oared  barge,  some  twenty  feet 
long  and  twenty -eight  to  thirty -four 
inches  beam,  with  two  sliding  seats  and 


one  stationary  one,  fitted  with  triple- 
barred  outriggers,  would  be  but  a  .bald 
and  commonplace  description.  She  was 
the  soul  of  beauty,  riding  the  ardent 
waves  that  kissed  her  sides  in  homage 
like  the  true  queen  she  was.  An  obedi- 
ent mistress,  quick  to  hear  and  answer,  a 
dozen  strokes  would  send  her  cleaving 
the  waters  and  throwing  off  showers  of 
fine  spray,  while  the  word  "  avast "  or 
"  hold  "  would  check  her  impetuous  course, 
like  the  curbing  of  a  high-spirited  charger. 
What  care  we  that  she  had  "  Meaney " 
slides  and  "  Kerns "  rowlocks,  or  that 
her  footrests  were  movable  and  inclined 
37^2°  from  the  horizontal,  when  we  know 
that  we  loved  her  as  a  friend  to  be  trusted 
in,  a  companion  who  never  wearied  us, 
and  a  source  of  pleasure  that  never  lost 
its  zest. 

'Twas  in  early  spring  when  nrs,t  we 
stepped  into  our  pair  oar,  and,  though  the 
sky  was  a  little  dark  and  chill,  we  donned 
our  rowing  suits,  loosened  our  girths, 
tightened  our  foot  straps,  and  glided 
steadily  up  the  Quinipiac.  The  waves 
were  rolling  in  gray,  with  soapy  crests 
from  the  harbor,  but  duck-like  we  rode 
them,  and  so  gaily  kept  on  past  the  four 
bridges  to  the  marshes,  where  the  reeds 
were  shooting  up  bright  green  from  the 
brown  earth.  The  clouds  floated  away 
one  by  one,  and  the  sun  came  out  to 
brown  our  arms  and  backs,  white  with 
the  winter's  covering.  On  the  sunny  side 
of  a  hill  thick  with  bushes  we  lolled  away 
our  lunch  hour,  making  our  meal  of  a  box 
of  crackers,  a  bag  of  oranges  and  a  tiny 
bottle  of  champagne  (from  California,  be 
it  confessed).  And  so,  on  and  on,  the 
river  winding  ever,  the  salt  marshes  left 
behind  and  the  country  now  a  smiling 
farming  land,  tiil  the  water  grows  more 
shallow,  the  current  swifter,  and  we  stop 
at  a  farm  house  on  the  bank  to  learn 
where  we  are.  The  sloping  sun  warns 
us  to  be  returning,  and  we  swing  back  in 
the  growing  coolness  to  the  boat  house, 
where  we  meet  the  'Varsity  crew  ending 
their  day's  pull. 

Twenty-five  miles  for  the  good  Wan- 
derer between  12  noon  and  6  o'clock  and 
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not  a  weak  spot  or  a  cranky  touch  in  all 
the  paces  we  have  put  her  through  !  A 
good  draught  of  ale  to  the  health  of  our 
mistress,  and  long  may  we  swing  in  her 
to  the  tune  of  ''Jolly  Boating  .Weather  !  " 

What  so  rare  as  that  day  in  June  when 
we  rowed  out  into  the  broad  harbor  where 
the  shining  undulating  waves  were  reflect- 
ing the  deep  blue  of  the  sky  above.  As 
the  shores  receded  all  things  seemed 
melted  into  a  world  of  blue,  sky  and  sea 
meeting  and  blending  in  shifting  tones  of 
light,  of  pearl  gray,  of  cobalt,  of  warm 
and  restful  blue.  Alone,  seeming  in  a 
world  of  calm  and  sweet  light  and  color, 
with  lazy  sails  in  the  distance  and  ducks 
flapping  by  overhead,  we  drifted  and 
dreamed  for  a  brief  hour.  A  plunge  in 
the  water  from  a  creamy  sand  spit  and  a 
long,  lazy  swim  awoke  us  to  the  realities 
of  life,  and  it  was  with  sharpened  appe- 
tites that  we  sought  the  little  hotel  at 
Savin  Rock,  famous  for  its  sea  food  din- 
ners. We  will  pass  by  the  oysters,  raw 
and  broiled  ;  the  clams,  stewed  and  fried  ; 
the  crabs,  the  lobster,  the  fish,  all  served 
by  the  blackest  and  most  obsequious  of 
darkies,  and  retake  our  seats  as  we  start 
idly  homeward.  A  glory  of  the  setting 
sun  fills  all  the  heavens  and  is  flashed 
back  and  forth  from  drifting  clouds,  pink, 
saffron,  pale  purple  and  crimson.  The 
abundant  rays  bathe  the  Sound  in  soft 
and  hazy  light  and  show  the  sand  hills  of 
Long  Island,  a  mirage  on  the  horizon. 
The  water  is  almost  motionless,  only  a 
slow  and  gentle  swell  makes  shifting 
gleams  of  sunset  pink  and  sea  blue  along 
our  course. 

We  throw  our  heads  back,  bareheaded, 
regardless  of  "  form  "  or  "style"  in  our 
rowing.  We  have  no  sharp-eyed  'Varsity 
coach  in  the  stern  to  remind  us  to  "  keep 
our  eyes  in  the  boat,"  our  "  backs  up," 
etc.,  ad  nauseam,  and  breathe  in  the  fra- 
grant air  and  revel  in  the  world  of  rich- 
ness and  light  above  and  about  us.  The 
colors  grow  warmer  and  deeper,  the 
shores  reflect  deep  browns  and  madders 
and  purples,  and  at  length  are  clear  cut  in 
black  against  the  transparent  lemon  yel- 
lows and  pale  greens  of  the  dying  day. 

It  had  been  a  cold  and  rainy  summer 
up  to  the  end  of  August,  when  the  good 
Wanderer  brought  us  together  for  a 
week  of  life  on  the  water,  in  which  Na- 
ture amply  compensated  for  her  cool  be- 
havior by  a  lavish  bestowal  of  smiles  and 
caresses.  Ignoring  as  much  as  possible 
such  dull  things  as  names  and  dates  and 


facts,  let  us  recall  only  the  sweet  essence 
of  this  joyous  trip,  the  memory  of  which 
comes  back  to  us  in  our  routine  life  like 
a  parched  flower's  recollection  of  a  re- 
freshing dew. 

The  day  of  our  start  was  one  to  be  re- 
membered, with  life  and  vim  in  the  air,  in 
which  all  things  stood  out  strong  and 
clear  and  real.  From  the  old  city  of 
Middletown,  down  past  the  wharves 
where  idlers  in  barges  gaze  stolidly  at 
us,  a  two-mile  stretch  takes  our  thin  row- 
ing shirts  off  our  backs,  and  it  is  in  work- 
ing costume  that  we  swing  steadily 
through  the  winding  turns  that  high  hills 
make  in  the  river.  Heavily  wooded  to 
the  top  with  beech  and  maple  and  birch 
and  walnut,  a  deep  shade  is  cast  on  the 
river,  and  a  sense  of  rare  stillness  per- 
vades, where  the  only  living  thing  is  an 
eagle  high  in  air,  or  a  fish  rising  with  a 
plash.  Pleasant  it  is  to  loiter  along,  en- 
joying each  new  turn  and  vista  of  the 
changing  views,  gazing  now  at  forest 
trees  waving  their  foliage  high  in  air  and 
now  at  strips  of  green  pasture  nestling  in 
bends  of  the  river — new-made  land,  per- 
haps never  yet  trod  by  the  foot  of  man. 
But  there  is  work  ahead,  and  for  a  few 
hours  the  crew  sticks  to  its  oars,  till  a 
rocky  point  entices  us  to  a  noonday  siesta. 
The  Wanderer  is  tied  and  two  weary  oars 
stretch  themselves  under  the  shade  of 
dense  hemlock  trees.  A  dip  in  the  river 
cools  their  backs  where  the  August  sun  is 
already  beginning  to  write  a  story,  and 
the  slender  lunch  disappears  quickly.  The 
first  and  only  accident  may  here  be  re- 
corded, which  was  the  totally  uncalled 
for  excursion  of  the  patented  tin  clothing 
case — waterproof,  air-tight,  non-sinkable, 
which  slid  down  the  rocks,  with  the  cover 
off,  into  the  river,  breaking  a  bottle  of 
cooling  beer  and  soaking  our  entire  stock 
of  white  flannels,  blue  blazers,  striped 
belts,  etc.,  in  the  watery  element. 

We  pass  now  little  villages  on  either 
bank  of  the  river,  all  alike,  a  cluster  of 
white  houses  with  green  blinds,  in  a 
bower  of  elms,  with  here  and  there  an  old 
white  steeple  pointing  upward.  Occa- 
sionally also  a  long  narrow  island,  the 
gift  of  the  river,  with,  perhaps,  a  hay 
house  or  a  corn  field  to  indicate  its  human 
ownership,  is  left  behind.  As  the  rays  of 
the  sun  fall  more  and  more'  obliquely 
upon  us,  the  long  bridge  of  the  Shore 
Line  Railroad  assures  us  that  the  mouth 
of  the  Connecticut  is  reached  and  that  the 
work  of  the  day  is  nearly  done.     We  are 
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well  tired,  we  will  confess,  and  we  stretch 
out  to  rest  on  a  stony  beach,  compared 
with  which  the  bed  of  San  Pedro  of  Al- 
cantara was  a  downy  couch. 

And  so  in  the  soft  twilight  we  reach 
Fenwick,  and  are  not  ashamed  that  it  is 
but  slowly  that  we  stow  away  our  boat, 
for  we  have  put  forty  odd'  miles  to  our 
credit  since  8  in  the  morning,  and  we 
are  well  pleased  with  our  first  day's  work. 
If  it  were  not  that  the  athlete,  the  oars- 
man, is  a  Spartan  ever,  and  disdains  to 
recount  the  bodily  ills  suffered  in  the  en- 
joyment of  his  pastime,  some  mention 
might  be  made  of  sunburnt  backs,  of 
cold  cream,  of  intermittent  slumbers,  but, 
under  the  circumstances,  we  forbear. 

We  were  somewhat  lazy,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, the  next  day,  and  after  a  fine  morn- 
ing plunge  in  the  salt  waves  did  not  get 
underway  till  about  4  in  the  afternoon. 
It  was  a  glorious  time  to  row,  however,  the 
water  still  and  a  gentle  breeze  fanning 
our  sunburnt  limbs.  And  a  rare  old  sup- 
per we  had,  sitting  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  some  eight  miles  up,  discussing  a 
roasted  chicken,  a  loaf  of  fresh  bread  and 
a  bottle  of  new  milk.  With  beauty  ever 
fresh,  the  sun,  about  to  end  another  day 
of  labor,  painted  the  glowing  clouds, 
which  in  turn  reflected  their  changing 
colors  on  the  calm  river.  We  lingered  on 
and  on,  loath  to  leave,  and  it  was  black 
darkness  when  we  reached  Deep  River. 
Our  search  for  an  hotel  brought  us  to  what 
had  been  evidently  in  former  years  a 
flourishing  hostelry,  and  one  that  might 
yet  be  restored  to  somewhat  of  its  lost 
prosperity.  "  Wal,  yaas,"  the  young  owner 
said,  "  folks  hey  bin  daoun  from  Hartford 
tew  look  at  the  house  and  hey  talked 
some  of  buyin'  ;  "  but  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  with  the  slow  caution  of  the  country- 
man he  mistrusted  the  glib-tongued  city 
folk.  A  solid  night's  rest  and  a  swim  in  the 
river  put  us  in  good  trim  for  breakfast, 
where  we  met  a  number  of  typical  New 
England  women,  the  relatives  of  the 
young  owner,  peaked  and  sallow  in  ap- 
pearance, jerky  and  whiny  in  speech  and 
of  an  irritating  nervous  energy.  One  of 
them,  arrayed  in  rusty  black,  told  contin- 
ual anecdotes  of  her  departed  husband, 
and  evidently  derived  much  importance 
in  the  eyes  of  the  others  from  her  loss. 
We  were  not  sorry  to  settle  down  to  work 
again  under  the  blue  canopy  of  heaven, 
with   the  sunshine    playing  about    us  on 


river  and  fields  and  hills.  A  pleasing  tri- 
umph of  the  day's  row  was  our  defeat  of 
a  steam  launch  on  a  three-mile  stretch  in- 
to Middletown.  We  smiled  with  renewed 
satisfaction  in  the  "  Bob  Cook  "  stroke — 
even  though  rowed  by  duffers — -as  we  saw 
our  adversaries  "coaling  up"  without 
avail.  We  will  not  intrude  into  that  rare 
old  farm  house  where  a  college  friend  en- 
tertained us  over  night.  The  house  itself, 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  the  wealth 
of  fruit  and  flowers  and  vegetables,  the 
horses,  the  dairy,  the  poultry — all  merit  a 
detailed  account  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
present  opportunity.  After  half  a  day's 
rest  in  Hartford  we  found  our  row  upon 
the  Windsor  Canal  the  most  charming  fea- 
ture of  the  next  day's  experiences.  A  still 
stream,  six  miles  long,  sixty  feet  wide  and 
thirteen  feet  deep,  winding  high  above 
the  rocky,  dashing  river,  along  the  face  of 
a  sandstone  cliff,  it  is  surely  one  of  the 
choicest  spots  in  the  world.  A  low  tow- 
ing path  on  the  riverside  reveals  a  view 
of  wide  and  varied  attractions,  while 
nearer  at  hand  is  a  fringe  on  either 
side  of  tall  grasses  and  reeds,  mingled 
with  daisies  and  buttercups  and  clover. 
The  cliff,  once  harsh  and  bare,  is  now 
covered  with  drooping  bushes  of  birch 
and  sumach,  while  mosses  and  lichens 
and  maidenhair  fern  hide  the  gashes  in 
the  rock  and  show  only  bits  of  soft  red 
color.  We  reveled  in  the  beauty  of  the 
scene,  the  tranquillity  of  the  limpid  stream 
and  the  absence  of  human  life  that  lent 
to  our  advance  all  the  charm  of  a  dis- 
covery. 

One  more  blissful  day,  down  the  canal, 
into  the  Connecticut,  and  up  the  Farm- 
ington,  and  the  Wanderer  s  first  boating 
trip  is  over.  A  hundred  and  thirty  miles 
in  six  days,  no  mishaps,  no  casualties, 
the  best  of  weather,  the  best  of  boats,  the 
best  of  friends,  combined  to  make  up  a 
week  that,  as  the  Arabs  say,  will  not  be 
counted  in  our  length  of  days.  Let  those 
who  will  go  to  the  fashionable  hotels  to 
dance  and  flirt  the  summer  away,  or  to 
the  mountains  to  walk,  or  the  streams  to 
fish,  or  the  woods  to  shoot,  but  give  me 
a  light  and  trim-built  boat,  a  willing  com- 
panion, a  beautiful  river,  and  the  radiant 
health,  the  buoyant  spirits  and  the  sweet 
scenes  of  nature  that  remain  indelibly  on 
the  mind  will  repay  one  more  than  a 
thousand  fold  for  the  time  and  labor  spent 
in  manning  a  "  pair-oared  crew." 
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Part  II. 
»%HOUGH 


many  dogs 
do  not  suffer  from 
that  curse  of  the  ca- 
nine race,  the  so-call- 
ed distemper,  a  still 
larger  number  are  its 
victims  ;  an  article, 
therefore,  treating  of 
the  care  of  dogs, 
would  not  be  com- 
plete without  it 
touched  upon  this 
all-important  subject. 
It  is  of  vital  importance  that  the  case 
be  taken  in  hand  in  time.  The  symp- 
toms are  loss  of  appetite  and  a  disincli- 
nation on  the  part  of  the  puppy  to  play, 
wheezing,  coughing  and  feverishness,  with 
a  dry,  "  caked  "  nose.  The  patient  may 
exhibit  all  or  any  one  of  these.  On  your 
suspicions  of  the  approach  of  the  distem- 
per being  aroused,  a  pill  made  up  of  the  fol- 
lowing ingredients  should  be  administered: 


Extract  Belladonna 

Nitre 

James  Powder     . 

Tincture  Aconite     . 

Quinine 

Conserve  of  Roses  . 


1  grain. 
.     4  grains. 
1  grain. 

1  drop. 

2  grains. 
Sufficiency. 

to  be  given 


Make  into  four  pills,  one 
every  night. 

There  are  many  preparations  for  the 
cure  of  distemper  ;  but  the  foregoing  can 
be  compounded  by  any  druggist  and  will 
be  found  to  be  a  most  effective  remedy. 
Of  the  "made  up  "  preparations,  those  of 
Glover  and  of  Spratts  patent  are  in  all 
likelihood  the  best. 

The  patient's  strength  must  be  sustained 
by  the  most  generous  of  foods.  In  the 
early  stages  beef  broth,  with  a  dash  of 
the  best  brandy  ("cooking"  brandy  (?)  will 
not  do),  should  be  given  at  frequent  inter- 
vals. Tempt  the  appetite  with  dainties 
as  you  would  that  of  a  human  invalid. 

You  will  have  continued  to  administer 
a  pill  of  the  mixture  described  every 
evening.  If  the  patient  fails  in  strength 
chicken  broth  should  be  prepared  and  a 
fresh  raw  egg  broken  and  poured  down 
the  throat  several  times  during  the  day. 


Arrowroot,  well  mixed  with  good  port 
wine,  must  be  given  ;  in  short,  exercise  all 
your  ingenuity  in  the  preparation  of  food 
that  is  both  strengthening  and  tempting. 

Above  all  do  not  call  in  every  man 
whom  you  are  told  "  knows  all  about 
dogs."  Their  advice  will  only  bewilder 
you,  and  if  you  follow  it  the  pup  will 
assuredly  soon  enter  into  the  happy  hunt- 
ing grounds.  One  man  will  tell  you  to 
put  a  handful  of  salt  down  the  unfor- 
tunate creature's  throat ;  this  when  he  is 
parched  with  fever.  Another  advises  sul- 
phur flour,  another  castor  oil,  another  ker- 
osene oil,  another  tells  you  to  "massage" 
the  spine.  A  sixth  says  :  "  Dose  him  for 
worms."  Before  the  writer  learned  a  lit- 
tle dog  doctoring  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
calling  in  "  vets  "  in  cases  of  emergency  ; 
but  it  did  not  take  long  for  him  to  be- 
come convinced  that  while  the  average 
veterinary  surgeon  may  be  very  good  at 
doctoring  horses  and  cows,  he  knows  as 
much  about  treating  dogs  as  dogs  know 
about  curing  the  diseases  of  mankind. 
They  will  look  at  the  patient  very  sol- 
emnly, say  :  "  Keep  his  strength  up,"  and 
after  answering  your  timid  inquiry  of 
"  What  do  I  owe  you,  doctor  ? "  with 
"  Five  dollars,  please,"  withdraw,  leaving 
you  just  as  wise  as  before  and  out  of 
pocket  a  "V." 

My  advice  to  the  dog  owner,  whose 
pet  may  be  afflicted  by  a  disease  with 
which  it  is  beyond  his  skill  to  cope,  is  to 
go  to  his  family  physician  and  ask  him, 
as  a  friend,  to  advise  him  what  to  do.  Of 
course  he  can  only  be  approached  on  the 
score  of  friendship,  as  it  is  held  to  be 
infra  dig.  for  an  M.  D.  to  treat  animals. 
There  are  many  veterinary  surgeons  in 
this  country  who  are  well  qualified  to 
minister  to  the  diseases  of  our  canine 
friends  ;  but  to  many  of  my  readers  they 
are  inacessible,  and  to  them  the  foregoing 
words  of  advice  are  especially  addressed. 

The  distemper  patient's  nose  should 
be  carefully  sponged  free  of  the  mucus 
which  will  adhere  to  it.  His  bed  must 
be  made  in  a  dry  and  warm  corner,  and 
must  on  no  account  be  in  a  draught. 

It    would    be    my    advice   to    the   dog 
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owner  to  purchase  some  standard  work 
on  the  diseases  of  dogs,  such  as  Ash- 
mont's  "  Dogs  :  their  Management,  and 
Treatment  in  Disease,"  or  Dr.  Gordon 
Stable's  appendix  to  Vero  Shaw's  "  Illus- 
trated Book  of  the  Dog."  It  is  inadvis- 
able to  go  by  "  Stonehenge  "  or  Mayhew, 
for  an  advance  has  been  made  in  dog 
doctrine  since  their  books  were  written. 

It  is,  needless  to  say,  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  article  to  treat  of  the  diseases  of 
dogs  even  passingly,  even  were  it  not  that 
the  writer  would  deem  it  supererogatory 
on  his  part  to  enter  the  field  which  "  Ash- 
mont  "  has  so  ably  filled. 

After  your  puppy  has  safely  passed 
through  distemper,  the  chances  are  that 
all  will  be  plain  sailing,  beyond,  perhaps, 
a  few  minor  ills,  until  maturity  is  arrived 
at.  As  a  regulative,  a  ball  of  sulphur 
flour  should  be  given  every  fortnight.  It 
cools  the  blood,  gently  relaxes  the  bowels 
and  tones  the  system. 

To  administer  a  dose  the  easiest  plan  is 
to  mix  the  powder  with  butter,  roll  it  into 
a  ball  and  sprinkle  the  outside  slightly 
with  wheaten  flour  to  prevent  its  sticking 
to  the  fingers.  Then  catch  the  dog  be- 
tween your  legs,  just  behind  the  shoulders, 
and  force  open  the  jaws  by  inserting  the 
thumb  and  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  at 
their  base.  Pull  back  the  head,  place  the 
ball  well  down  the  throat  and  close  the 
mouth  quickly.  Then,  still  keeping  the 
head  back,  hold  the  nose  so  that  the  ani- 
mal cannot  breathe  through  it,  at  the  same 
time  stroking  the  throat  downward.  Be- 
ing unable  to  breathe  by  means  of  his 
nose,  he  is  obliged  to  swallow,  when  down 
goes  the  ball. 

Bear  in  mind  always,  when  possible,  to 
have  nostrums  made  up  in  the  form  of 
pills,  for  it  is  far  easier  to  administer  a 
dose  in  the  form  of  a  solid  than  as  a 
liquid. 

To  administer  a  liquid,  place  the  dog  on 
its  side  upon  the  ground  ;  then,  keeping 
the  mouth  tightly  closed,  pull  out  the 
flew  on  the  uppermost  side  of  the  mouth, 
making  a  sort  of  funnel,  and  have  an  as- 
sistant pour  the  dose  into  this.  The  nose 
should  be  held  until  he  has  swallowed, 
and  the  head  held  up. 

As  a  puppy  has  to  be  "  housebroken  " 
before  he  can  be  trusted,  a  plan  for  doing 
so  must  be  described.  Bear  in  mind  that 
it  is  not  fair  to  expect  a  youngster  to  be 
cleanly  in  the  house  until  he  is  at  least 
six  months  old,  for  he  cannot  comprehend 
what  is  wanted  of  him  when  younger. 


When  he  has  misbehaved  take  him  to 
where  he  messed  and  rubbing  his  nose  in 
it  scold  and  slap  him  sharply.  Always 
remember  that  the  calls  of  nature  must 
be  satisfied  by  dog  as  well  as  man,  and 
let  him  have  a  scamper  out  of  doors  when 
he  appears  to  be  uneasy. 

The  dog  is  the  only  animal  that  is  ca- 
pable of  disinterested  affection.  He  is 
the  only  one  that  regards  the  human  be- 
ing as  a  companion  and  forsakes  his  kind 
to  follow  man.  The  only  one  that  seems 
to  possess  a  natural  desire  to  be  of  ser- 
vice to  him  and  to  live  for  him  and  him 
only.  Surely,  then,  so  noble  a  creature  is 
deserving  of  care  and  of  consideration  ! 

It  is  always  a  source  of  satisfaction  to 
the  master  to  have  an  accomplished  dog. 
A  well-trained  and  obedient  dog  is  a  far 
pleasanter  companion  than  the  reverse  ; 
therefore  it  is  well  to  train  him.  Outing 
for  March  contains  an  article  on  "  Spaniel 
Training  "  that  describes  how  a  dog  can 
be  taught  to  retrieve,  go  to  heel,  etc.,  a 
perusal  of  which  will  be  of  service  to  the 
novice  in  dog  training. 

As  a  guide  to  feeding  a  grown  dog  we 
will  describe  a  regimen  for  three  days. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  a  dog  is 
healthier  when  kept  a  little  low  in  flesh 
than  the  reverse,  and  unless  he  is  to  be 
"  conditioned  "  for  exhibition  purposes,  it 
is  better  to  under  feed  than  to  over  feed 
him. 

Breakfast. — Oat  or  Indian  meal  por- 
ridge, well  mixed  with  sweet  milk. 

Midday. — Spratts  patent  biscuit  (if  any- 
thing is  given). 

Night.  —  (First  day)  —  Beef  heads  or 
sheep  heads,  boiled,  with  a  few  vegeta- 
bles, until  the  meat  is  in  rags,  fed  with- 
out the  bones,  the  meat  in  the  soup,  well 
thickened  with  stale,  crumbled  bread. 

Night. — (Second  day) — Spratts  patent 
biscuit,  dry,  followed  by  the  bones  left 
over  from  the  soup  of  the  day  before. 

Night. — (Third  day) — Table  scraps  and 
"soup  meat,"  mixed  with  Spratts  patent 
biscuit,  thoroughly  soaked,  the  whole  well 
covered  with  soup  or  gravy. 

It  is  best  to  feed  the  dog  his  dinner  at 
night,  for  he  sleeps  more  soundly  and  re- 
mains quieter  when  his  stomach  is  full. 
If  his  especial  avocation  is  that  of  a 
guard,  the  dinner  should  be  given  him  at 
midday,  as  he  will  be  more  on  the  alert 
at  night  and  sleep  less  soundly. 

The  writer  has  had  the  best  of  results 
from  feeding  dogs  on  Spratts  biscuits 
only,  except,   of    course,    that  they  were 
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given  a  little  porridge  and  milk  in  the 
morning.  They  contain .  all  the  ingre- 
dients necessary  to  maintain  a  dog  in 
health,  and  they  are  clean  and  easily 
handled. 

Unhappily,  dog  owners,  as  a  rule,  are 
wofully  careless  about  the  feeding  and 
housing  of  their  dumb  friends.  With 
many  the  motto  is  that  anything  is  good 
enough  for  a  dog.  This  means  that  he 
has  to  prick  for  the  softest  board,  if,  in- 
deed, the  bare  ground  is  not,  perforce, 
his  couch,  and  has  to  eke  out  a  precari- 
ous existence  on  the  contents  of  the  swill 
pail. 

I  recollect  one  day  seeing  a  maid  ser- 
vant standing  in  an  open  doorway,  adust- 
pan  in  her  hand,  whistling  for  the  dog  of 
the  house.  Soon  he  came  frolicking  up, 
and  a  dear  old  doggy  he  looked.  The 
maid  walked  out  into  the  roadway  and 
emptied  the  contents  of  the  pan  amid  the 
filth  of  the  street.  It  was  the  dog's  din- 
ner !  No  doubt  she  thought  it  a  kindly 
and  a  humane  action  on  her  part  to  give 
him  any  at  all. 

Now,  dogs  are  not  pigs.  They  appre- 
ciate and  thrive  upon  good,  healthy  food, 
eaten  from  off  clean  dishes,  just  as  much 
as  you  or  I  do.  You  curse  your  dog  be- 
cause he  barks  at  night,  disturbing  your 
rest,  and  quite  forget  that  had  you  taken 


the  trouble  to  provide  him  with  a  com- 
fortable bed  he  would  not  make  a  sound, 
unless,  of  course,  someone  were  to  intrude 
their  presence  in  his  domain,  when  it 
would  be  his  duty  to  give  the  alarm. 

The  cleanliness  in  which,  as  I  have  im- 
pressed upon  you,  the  kennel  and  feeding 
and  water  dishes  of  the  puppy  must  be 
kept  applies  with  equal  force  to  those 
of  the  mature  dog.  Enameled  iron  ware 
makes  the  most  satisfactory  description 
of  dishes  for  food  and  water. 

The  kennel  illustrated  in  Fig.  2  will  be 
found  to  be  a  most  satisfactory  one.  The 
entrance  being  placed  at  the  side  gives 
the  inmate  an  opportunity  to  lie  out  of 
the  reach  of  draughts,  and  the  hinged 
side  can  be  made  to  form  a  shelter  from 
the  sun  when  opened,  a  strip  of  wood 
three  inches  deep  being  fastened  to  the 
kennel's  side  to  prevent  the  straw  from 
spreading.  In  winter  a  tightly-fitting 
shutter,  suspended  by  hinges  at  its  top, 
that  will  allow  the  door  to  swing  either 
in  or  out,  will  be  found  an  improvement 
on  the  usual  strip  of  carpet. 

Figure  3  illustrates  a  more  elaborate 
kennel,  with  a  yard  attached.  It  is  well 
to  have  the  floor  of  both  yard  and  kennel 
of  cement,  with  a  gutter  running  through 
both,  so  that  you  can  "  slosh  "  them  out 
with  the  hose.     Fig.  3  describes  the  sleep- 
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ing  bench.  This  should  be  constructed  so 
as  to  prevent  draughts  coming  at  the  dog 
from  below  through  the  joints.  The  lat- 
tice work  hanging  in  front  is  to  prevent 
a  dog  getting  underneath  the  bench.  It 
should  be-  constructed  to  turn  on  hinges 
against  the  wall  of  the  kennel  during  the 
daytime,  being  held  there  by  hooks  let 
into  the  wall. 

The  kennels  should  be  constantly  lime 
washed  and  the  floors  well  scrubbed  with 
water,  diluted  with  crude  carbolic  acid. 
I  have  heard  Little's  Soluble  Phenyle 
highly  spoken  of  as  a  disinfectant,  but 
have  not  used  it  as  yet.  The  straw  of 
the  bed  should  be  changed  constantly. 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of  dog 
soap  (so  called),  some  of  which  are  good, 
but  more  worse  than  useless — positively 
dangerous,  in  fact.  Of  all  the  many 
kinds  I  have  tried  I  consider  Woodill's 
soap  the  best ;  in  fact  it  is  absolutely  per- 
fect. 

On  the  day  on  which  you  purpose  wash- 
ing your  dog,  put  on  some  old  clothes 
that  will  not  be  spoiled  by  a  wetting.  Fill 
a  large  tub  half  up  with  lukewarm  water, 
and,  having  provided  yourself  with  a  cake 
of  soap,  a  sponge,  a  good-sized  "  dipper," 
and  coarse  towels,  stand  the  dog  in  it. 
Keep  him  in  the  water  while  you  pour  the 
water  over  him  by  means  of  the  dipper. 
Then  work  the  water  well  into  his  coat 
with  the  sponge  until  it  is  thoroughly 
wetted.  Then  take  your  soap  and  rub 
him  over  with  it  and  work  up  a  good 
lather,  getting  it  well  through  his  coat 
into  the  skin.  Let  the  lather  remain  on 
for  five  minutes,  then  with  dipper  and 
sponge  rinse  out  every  vestige  of  the 
soap.  You  should  have  had  a  bucket  full 
of  cold,  clean  water  ready  by  you  ;  this 
should  be  sponged  over  the  dog.  Then 
rinse  out  as  much  water  from  his  coat  as 
possible  (I  am  supposing  he  is  a  long- 
coated  dog,  for  if  a  short-haired  one  there 
will,  of  course,  be  much  less  trouble),  and 
let  him  jump  out  of  the  tub.  Dry  him  as 
much  as  possible  with  the  sponge  and 
then  bring  the  towels  into  play.  Remem- 
ber to  rub  the  way  the  hairs  run,  for  if 
you  rub  up  and  down  and  every  way  the 
coat  will  resemble  a  door  mat  more  than 
anything  else  when  it  dries.  After  you 
have  dried  him  to  the  best  of  your  ability 
turn  him  into  a  bed  of  dry,  clean  straw. 

Grooming  is  an  important  item  in  keep- 
ing a  dog  at  his  best.  When  he  is  moult- 
ing "  curry "  him  with  a  horse's  curry- 
comb to  remove  the  dead   hair.     If  this 


is  done  every  day  the  carpets  will  not  be 
covered  with  hair  as  they  otherwise  would. 
The  best  comb  to  use  is  that  manufac- 
tured by  the  Medford  Fancy  Goods  Com- 
pany and  called  by  them  the  Electric  dog 
comb  (though  I  don't  think  there  is  much 
electricity  in  its  composition).  It  is  easily 
kept  clean  and  does  not  splinter  and  get 
out  of  shape  like  one  made  of  horn.  The 
brushes  used  should  be  furnished  with 
long,  stiff  bristles,  and  for  giving  a  final 
polish  a  soft  one,  such  as  is  used  on  a  silk 
hat,  will  be  found  useful.  A  chamois  skin 
also  imparts  a  handsome  gloss.  In  groom- 
ing, "elbow  grease"  must  not  be  stinted. 

A  dog  cannot  be  expected  to  keep  in 
health  unless  he  is  regularly  exercised. 
Some  breeds,  needless  to  say,  require  more 
exercise  than  others,  but  all  must  have 
some.  If  you  have  grounds  about  your 
house  the  dog  will  exercise  himself  fairly 
well,  but  even  then  he  should  be  taken  for 
at  least  one  run  a  day. 

Sporting  dogs,  more  especially  when 
the  hunting  season  approaches,  should  be 
taken  for  long  walks  daily,  or,  better  still, 
should  be  made  to  follow  the  carriage. 
A  dog  that  has  been  permitted  to  lay 
around  the  house,  doing  nothing  but 
sleep  and  eat  all  summer  long,  cannot  be 
expected,  without  some  preparation  for  it, 
to  stand  a  hard  day's  work  in  forest,  field 
or  marsh. 

The  exhibition  of  dogs  at  bench  shows 
having  become  an  important  factor,  a 
few  words  on  the  subject  will  be  in  sea- 
son. 

If  your  dog  is  good  enough  to  win  it 
will  be  well  worth  your  while  to  place 
him  under  the  care  of  a  regular  "  hand- 
ler "  to  be  "conditioned." 

It  is  his  trade  getting  dogs  into  exhibi- 
tion form,  therefore  it  is  but  natural  to 
infer  that  he  will  do  it  better  than  you. 
Remember  that  the  "cracks"  whom  you 
are  desirous  of  defeating  have  their  own 
immediate  attendants  whose  sole  duty  it 
is  to  attend  to  them,  and  that  it  will  be  a 
heavy  handicap  to  your  pet  if  he  is  not 
given  the  same  opportunities.  A  second- 
class  dog  in  blooming  condition  will  fre- 
quently beat  a  first-class  animal  that  is  in 
poor  form.  There  is  more  than  you  think 
for  in  condition  ;  so,  as  I  have  said,  if 
your  dog  is  a  good  one,  give  him  every 
chance  in  your  power  of  showing  what  he 
is  worth. 

Just  a  word  more  about  dog  showing. 
If  your  dog  is  beaten  do  not  grumble,  talk 
loudly   of  having  been  unfairly    treated, 
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and  abuse  and  insult  the  judge.  It  is 
many  chances  that  he  knows  more  about 
it  than  you  do,  and  that  your  dog  was 
properly  placed.  Of  course  I  am  speak- 
ing to  the  novice,  not  to  the  old  exhibi- 
tor and  li  authority,"  who  is  frequently 
horrified  by  the  judge's  placing  of  his 
dogs. 

Bitches,  as  a  rule,  come  in  season  once 
every  six  months,  the  approach  of  the 
"  heat  "  being  evidenced  by  her  desire  to 
play  with  the  dogs  she  meets  in  the  street. 
The  vagina  swells  and,  after  a  day  or 
two,  discharges  a  blood-like  matter.  This 
will  flow  for  probably  two  weeks  or  more, 
when  it  ceases.  Then  is  the  time  to  allow 
her  to  visit  the  dog. 

In  selecting  a  sire  do  not  blindly  rush 
after  the  dog  that  is  winning  the  greatest 
number  of  prizes.  Study  the  good  and 
bad  points  of  your  bitch,  and  endeavor  to 
procure  a  mate  for  her  who  is  strong  in 
the  points  that  she  is  weak  in.  Select  the 
dog  for  his  progeny  rather  than  for  his 
individual  merits,  but  consider  well  what 
his  opportunities  in  the  stud  have  been.  A 
grand  dog  bred  to  unsuitable  bitches  can- 
not get  high-class  stock. 

It  is  well  to  breed  the  bitch  twice  to 
the  dog,  a  day  intervening  betwixt  the 
services.  She  will  whelp  in  between  sixty 
and  sixty-five  days,  datingfrom  either  of  the 
connections.  During  the  period  of  gesta- 
tion she  should  be  regularly  exercised  and 
liberally  fed.  She  should  be  rather  low 
in  flesh  when  served. 

When  from  her  actions  she  seems  to  be  in 
labor,  administer  a  liberal  dose  of  castor 
oil  and  put  her  in  her  bed.  This  should 
be  made  in  a  warm,  dry  corner  that  is 
well  sheltered  from  draughts,  and  must 
consist  of  straw — not  carpet — for  the  bitch 
always  scrapes  the  straw  from  underneath 
her,  making  a  sort  of  nest  about  her,  and 
will  only  lie  upon  bare  boards.  She  does 
this  to  enable  her  to  clean  the  puppies 
after  their  birth,  and  to  keep  them  so 
more  easily.  She  should  be  kept  in  a  re- 
tired place,  where  she  runs  no  risk  of  be- 
ing disturbed.  Plenty  of  water  must  be 
placed  beside  her  within  easy  reach.  She 
is  better  left  alone.  Some  bitches  will 
not  be  satisfied  unless  their  master  or 
mistress  stays  beside  them  in  their  trouble  ; 
one  especially  that  I  know  of  insists  upon 
her  paw  being  held  throughout ;  but  these 
are  isolated  cases. 

After  all  the  puppies  are  born  a  strong 
milk  gruel  should  be  given  and  the  moth- 
er must  be  fed  upon  "  slops  "  only  for  a 


day  or  two,  when  the  most  nourishing  of 
food  must  be  given  and  in  abundance. 

If  the  puppies  are  spaniels  or  terriers 
whose  tails  must  be  cut,  the  operation 
should  be  performed  when  they  are  about 
a  fortnight  old.  Have  someone  to  assist 
you  in  the  work,  and  make  him  hold  the 
puppies  upon  a  block  of  wood  on  their 
backs,  so  that  if  any  contraction  of  the 
muscle  takes  place  consequent  upon  the 
operation,  the  tail  will  hang  down  in- 
stead of  sticking  up.  Your  instrument 
should  be  a  razor  free  from  rust,  a  short, 
heavy  stick,  a  lighted  lamp  and  a  piece 
of  iron  heated  until  red  in  the  flame. 

Hold  the  razor  at  the  point  in  the  tail 
where  you  wish  to  cut  it  through,  and 
give  it  a  sharp  rap  with  the  stick  ;  then 
sear  the  wound  with  the  hot  iron  and  re- 
turn the  puppy  to  the  maternal  nest.  If 
an  hour  or  two  later  you  find  any  of  the 
wounds  still  bleeding,  tie  a  piece  of  twine 
tightly  round  the  tail  as  near  the  end  as 
it  will  hold.  This  will  prevent  further 
loss  of  blood. 

Cropping  ears  I  know  nothing  of,  and 
therefore  will  not  describe  the  operation, 
though  I  would  not  if  I  could,  for  I  con- 
sider it  a  useless  and  a  cruel  practice. 
The  flaps  are  provided  to  the  organs  of 
hearing  for  the  exclusion  of  injurious 
matter,  while  tails  protect  no  supersen- 
sitive parts.  In  spaniels  used  for  covert 
shooting  it  is  cruel  not  to  dock  the  tails, 
for  from  their  always  being  in  motion 
from  side  to  side  they  become  sore,  and 
even  "  raw,"  from  contact  with  the  under- 
growth. Indeed,  some  owners  of  point- 
ers and  setters,  who  use  them  for  work  in 
covert,  find  it  necessary  to  remove  por- 
tions of  their  dogs'  tails  for  this  very 
reason. 

In  the  days  of  dog  fighting  it  was  found 
necessary  to  remove  the  ears  of  bulldogs 
because  they  afforded  a  hold  to  their  ad- 
versaries in  the  conflict,  but,  thank  heaven, 
that  brutality  has  virtually  been  done 
away  with,  and  there  is  now  no  cogent 
reason  to  be  argued  in  favor  of  cropping. 

If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  the 
owner  of  a  dog  that  has  made  a  mark  in 
the  canine  world  and  are  desirous  of  prof- 
iting pecuniarily  by  his  successes,  adver- 
tise him  as  being  in  the  stud  in  the  kennel 
journals.  Remember,  in  stating  the  stud 
fee  to  be  charged,  that  it  is  better  to 
place  the  sum  too  low  than  too  high. 
Have  a  neat  stud  card  printed,  with  a 
photograph  or  "  cut "  of  your  dog  dis- 
played upon  it,  and  give  his  description, 
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pedigree  in  full,  breeder,  date  of  birth, 
prize  winnings,  press  notices  and  the  rec- 
ord of  his  progeny,  if  he  has  any  of  note. 
This  stud  card  should  be  mailed  to  the 
owners  of  dogs  of  his  variety. 

When  shipping  a  dog  by  express  you 
will  be  told  that  the  express  company  will 
not  hold  itself  responsible  for  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  animal,  but  do  not  let  this 
deter  you  from  placing  your  valuation  on 
the  crate.  The  express  companies  are 
responsible,  despite  what  they  may  say 
to  the  contrary,  and  they  have  been 
obliged  to  reimburse  the  shipper  in  every 
case  where  the  matter  has  been  taken  into 
the  courts — that  is,  where  negligence  in 
properly  securing  the  animal  has  not  been 
proven  against  the  shipper. 


The  traveling  box,  illustrated  in  Fig.  4, 
will  be  found  to  be  a  cheap  one  to  have 
constructed  and  a  most  commodious  one 
for  the  dog.  You  should  not  forget  to 
have  holes  made  in  the  flooring  and  gut- 
ters gouged  out,  so  that  all  moisture  will 
be  drained  off. 

In  securing  the  dog  in  his  box  a  chain 
with  three  swivels  (Fig.  3)  should  be  em- 
ployed, as  one  swivel  might,  perchance, 
become  clogged,  thereby  endangering  the 
life  of  the  animal.  No  dog  should  be 
sent  to  a  show  without  a  chain  of  this  de- 
scription being  provided. 

In  managing  dogs  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  no  two  of  them  are  alike  in 
disposition,  and,  therefore,  they  must  be 
dealt  with  accordingly. 


PICNICKING    IN    THE    ADIRONDACKS. 


BY  J.  OSGOOD. 


and   unique  ? 


E  had  made  many  excur- 
sions on  lake  and  river 
and  up  mountain  tops  ; 
there  was  still  a  fortnight 
of  August  tempting  us  to 
life  in  the  open  air.  How 
and  where  should  we 
spend  it?  How  could  it 
be  made  most  delightful 
We  were  floating  in  our 
boat  on  Lake  Champlain,  with  the  Adiron- 
dack peaks  rising  in  sky-blue  grandeur 
before  us. 

"  Let's  spend  our  two  weeks  in  the 
Adirondacks,"  said  I. 

"  Won't  it  be  awfully  expensive  ?  "  asked 
Sweetbrier.     "  How  much  would  it  cost  ? " 
"  Why,  just  what  you  wanted  to  spend," 
I  responded. 

"  Could  we  have  a  good  time  and  see 
whatever  we  wanted  to,  and  spend  not 
more  than — not  more  than  $40  apiece  ?  " 
questioned  Sweetbrier,  as  if  the  proposi- 
tion were  the  wildest  possible. 

"  Why,  of  course,"  said  I.  "  We  can 
make  one  long  picnic  of  it.  We  can  ride 
and  walk  and  bask  in  the  sun  all  day  and 
sleep  in  a  new  place  each  night,  just  as  we 
used  to  the  three  months  we  traveled  in 
England.  We  will  cut  the  big  hotels,  ex- 
cept when  they  seem  really  inviting,  and 
sleep  at  '  wayside  inns  ' — if  there  be  any 
to  find." 

So  it  was  settled  that  we  should  leave 


trunks  behind  and  take  only  hand  bag- 
gage, which  included  a  change  of  lightest 
underwear,  warm  outside  wraps,  one  book 
apiece,  and  we  each  had  a  lunch  basket 
and  folding  cup. 

We  made  our  point  of  departure  the 
steamboat  landing  at  Port  Kent.  Oh, 
how  glorious  the  day  was  !  And  we, 
mounted  on  the  topmost  seats  of  a  six- 
horse  Concord  coach,  felt  as  if  we  com- 
manded the  universe.  We  were  in  haste 
to  have  our  first  picnic  meal,  and  ate  it  as 
we  rode  along  on  the  coach  top.  Would 
you  like  to  peep  into  our  lunch  baskets, 
and  find  out  what  dainties  contributed  to 
that  delicious  meal  ?  We  had  a  loaf  of 
bread  (no  butter),  a  box  of  graham  crack- 
ers, plenty  of  cookies,  some  cheese,  and 
fresh  peaches.  When  the  stage  stopped 
at  the  Lake  View  House  all  alighted,  and 
our  traps  were  taken  down  with  the  rest. 
But  while  our  fellow  passengers  lost  an 
hour  of  that  perfect  day  in  the  close  hotel 
dining  room,  we  were  in  readiness  to  start 
directly  for  the  chasm.  For  two  miles 
the  Au  Sable  winds  through  rocky  walls 
that  rise  in  places  nearly  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  dashing  stream. 

A  narrow  plank  walk  with  rough  railing 
clings  to  the  precipice  midway  of  its  steep 
side,  and  rises  or  falls  as  the  exigencies 
demand.  "  Here  we  go  up,  up,  up  ;  and 
there  we  go  down,  down,  down."  Here 
we  turn  aside  to   explore  a  fern-fringed 
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cavern,  and  now  we  seat  ourselves  on  a 
moss  bank  and  look  back  on  the  glories 
we  have  left  behind.  The  walls  of  the 
chasm  are  curtained  with  ferns  and  vines, 
and  capped  with  forest  trees.  The  water 
below,  the  sky  above,  the  marvelous 
architecture  of  the  chasm,  form  a  scene 
of  enchantment,  gallery,  pier  and  but- 
tress looking  as  if  chiseled  by  a  band  of 
giants.  "It  is  worth  a  journey  from 
Europe  "  was  the  verdict  of  Fredrika 
Bremer. 

One  party  of  tourists  after  another 
passed  us  ;  the  fat,  pouting  mamma  ;  the 
tall,  fidgety  papa  ;  the  irrepressible  boy  ; 
the  inevitable  and  interesting  lovers. 
They  were  "doing  "  the  chasm  ;  we  were 
enjoying  it  to  the  bottom  of  our  souls. 
An  odd  genius  who  seemed  less  pressed 
for  time  than  the  others  watched  us  curi- 
ously for  a  while,  and  then  said  good 
naturedly  in  passing  :  "  You  seem  to  be 
taking  in  all  the  side  shows  !  "  And  so 
we  were.  Entering  the  last  boat,  we  were 
skillfully  guided  through  the  rapids,  touch- 
ing the  foam  with  our  hands  as  we  dashed 
past  the  rocks,  and  enjoying  that  part 
of  the  trip  more  than  the  shooting  of  the 
famous  Lachine  Rapids,  now  made  tame 
by  frequent  repetition  and  the  size  and 
security  of  the  steamers  employed. 

Returned  to  the  hotel,  we  took  our 
traps  and  started  in  search  of  wayside 
inn  No.  1.  We  found  it  without  trouble, 
an  old-fashioned  stone  dwelling  with 
piazza  extending  to  the  second  story. 
The  hostess  said  she  asked  50  cents  a 
night  for  rooms  ;  they  were  as  clean  and 
comfortable  as  those  we  had  later  at  the 
$3  and  $4  hotels.  We  engaged  them  with 
satisfaction,  and  went  to  enjoy  our  even- 
ing meal.  Choosing  a  cedar-sheltered 
spot  on  -a  hillside  overlooking  the  Au 
Sable  River,  and  having  bought  a  quart 
of  new  milk  at  a  farm  house,  we  spread 
our  repast  on  leafy  plates  garnished  with 
ferns  and  red  berries,  and  ate  like  epi- 
cures, delighting  in  each  mouthful,  loaf- 
ing, looking,  chatting,  happy  as  two  ori- 
oles in  June.  Then  packing  up,  ready 
for  removal,  we  adjourned,  when  the  stars 
came  out,  to  the  piazza  of  our  inn,  where 
we  watched  the  moon  rise,  and  then  went 
to  good  beds  and  sound  sleep. 

We  breakfasted  under  pine  trees,  giv- 
ing an  hour  to  the  morning  meal ;  then 
Sweetbrier,  leaving  the  traps  to  go  with 
me  in  the  buggy,  walked  freehanded  to 
the  steamboat  landing,  three  miles  away, 
where  we   took  passage   for    Plattsburg, 


purchasing  a  ticket  to  the  end  of  the 
Chateaugay  Railroad,  with  stop-over  privi- 
leges along  the  whole  route. 

We  intended  to  go  to  the  Chateaugay 
Chasm  and  accordingly  left  the  train 
at  Lyon  Mountain,  but  Lyon  Mountain 
looked  very  uninviting  ;  we  learned  that 
the  captain  of  the  boat  on  the  lakes  had 
been  drowned  a  few  days  before  and  the 
steamer  was  not  running.  I  looked  into 
Sweetbrier's  eyes  and  wanted  to  say,  "  Oh, 
don't  stop  in  this  dismal  place  !  "  and  she, 
interpreting,  said:  "No,  we  won't  stay 
here,"  and  rushing  for  the  train,  which  had 
made  an  unaccountably  long  stop,  we  re- 
gained our  former  seats,  feeling  like  two 
flies  that  had  almost  been  drawn  into  Mr. 
Spider's  parlor. 

Along  the  line  of  the  Chateaugay  the 
timber  has  been  ruthlessly  burnt  and  cut 
off  ;  the  charcoal  burners  have  devastated 
the  region,  and  their  poor  huts  are  to  the 
lover  of  woodland  scenery  anything  but 
compensation  for  the  giants  of  the  forest. 
The  next  place  which  offered- any  attrac- 
tion was  Inman,  the  station  for  Loon 
Lake.  We  left  the  train  and  proceeded  to 
make  inquiries  about  the  neighborhood 
from  a  handsome,  courteous  young  fellow 
who  was  handling  express  matter.  "  Yes," 
he  said,  "you  can  get  rooms  at  that  big 
unpainted  house.  I  board  there,  and  the 
people  are  '  kind  '  and  the  eating  is  good." 

As  he  walked  along  with  us,  carrying 
some  of  the  lighter  bundles,  his  cough  told 
a  sad  story,  supplemented,  however,  by 
cheerful  words  spoken  in  a  cheery  tone. 
"Yes,  I  have  consumption.  My  home  is 
in  Virginia.  I  spent  last  winter  in  Saranac, 
at  the  Sanatorium.  Perhaps  I  shall  get 
better  in  these  spruce  woods  ;  I  can't  live 
anywhere  else." 

We  found  at  the  house  recommended, 
the  only  dwelling  in  sight  except  charcoal 
burners'  huts,  clean  beds  in  uncarpeted 
rooms  and  farmer's  fare  for  25  cents  a 
meal. 

We  went  to  the  woods  to  prepare  our 
supper,  buying  from  the  country  folk,  as 
we  were  nearly  always  able  to,  fresh,  sweet 
milk  to  take  with  us.  We  found  in  an 
opening,  skirting  the  woods,  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  red  raspberries  ;  we  made  leafy 
cups  and  filled  them  with  the  delicious 
fruit,  and  going  farther  up  the  hillside 
found  a  profusion  of  ripe  blueberries, 
which  we  also  gathered  to  add  to  our  re- 
past, eating  by  the  way  as  if  there  were 
no  limit  to  mountain  appetite. 

The  variety  and   beauty  of   the   ferns 
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were  bewildering,  and  the  clustering  cor- 
nel berries  seemed  to  glow  with  a  richer 
hue  than  was  their  wont. 

On  a  bed  of  moss,  with  garniture  of 
ferns  and  mountain  blooms  and  berries, 
was  spread  a  tempting  repast,  but  no 
sooner  were  we  seated  than  our  delight 
changed  to  discomfiture.  An  army  of 
mosquitoes  and  midges  settled  down  upon 
us,  making  life  miserable  and  dissipating 
appetite.  To  eat  sitting  was  impossible  ; 
we  rose  simultaneously  to  our  feet,  and 
by  dint  of  vigorously  flourishing  pocket- 
handkerchiefs  managed  to  eat  something 
of  the  substantials,  the  berries  and  their 
aesthetic  accompaniments  being  out  of 
harmony  with  our  aggravating  conditions 
and  consequently  neglected.  The  bitter- 
est pang  lay  in  the  probability  of  find- 
ing the  same  disturbers  of  the  peace  in 
all  parts  of  the  mountains,  a  foreboding 
which  was  not  realized.  We  had  no  sec- 
ond visitation  from  either  variety  of  the 
insect  pests  which  came  down  upon  us  in 
armed  squadrons  at  "  Midge  Camp,"  as 
we  christened  the  spot  where  we  ate  the 
peripatetic  supper  just  described. 

Returning  to  our  lodgings  we  passed  a 
baby's  grave,  decorated  with  remnants  of 
wild-flower  wreaths  that  could  not  have 
been  placed  there  many  months  before, 
yet  the  white  headstone  told  us  that  the 
little  one  had  lain  there  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury. Sweetbrier  and  I  speculated  about 
the  baby  and  the  flower  offerings  as  we 
walked  on,  and  entering  the  house  asked 
the  grandmother  what  she  knew  about 
the  solitary  mound,  the  little  sleeper  and 
the  faded  wreaths. 

"Oh"  she  said,  "our  May  put  the 
flowers  there.  She's  a  queer  girl.  She 
does  it  every  summer.  The  dead  baby 
was  a  stranger  here  ;  no  one  of  that  name 
ever  lived  in  these  parts.  Perhaps  the 
folks  were  emigrants  moving  and  the 
child  died  on  the  way — that's  what  we 
think,  but  no  one  knows." 

The  next  morning  we  awoke  to  a  driv- 
ing storm  of  wind  and  rain.  A  spotlessly 
clean,  uncarpeted  sitting  room,  cheerful 
with  house  plants  and  warmed  with  a 
wood  fire,  was  given  up  to  us.  We  opened 
the  windows  and  enjoyed  the  fresh  mois- 
ture-laden air,  wrote  letters  and  read 
aloud  ;  and  when  the  stor-m  cleared  at 
sunset  tramped  off  over  the  muddy  roads, 
and  returned  triumphant  with  delicious 
fall  violets,  white,  with  pinky  lilac  tints — 
the  canadensis,  I  believe. 

Next  day,  having  obtained  a  good  lunch 


from  our  hostess,  we  walked  three  and  a 
half  miles  to  Loon  Lake  and  its  attrac- 
tive hotel.  Entering  the  very  large  parlor, 
with  polished  floor,  we  took  seats  on  the 
carpeted  dais  surrounding  the  room,  and 
entered  heartily  into  the  scene  before  us. 
The  blazing  wood  fire  in  the  generous 
fireplace  did  not  heat  the  air,  but  simply 
modified  the  fresh  morning  breeze  that 
came  through  open  doors.  Two  ladies 
presided  at  violin  and  piano,  and  on  the 
floor  were  young  girls  in  tasteful  moun- 
tain costumes,  dancing  with  the  freedom 
and  vigor  of  peasants.  It  was  a  pretty 
sight  and  held  us  there  till  the  music 
stopped  and  the  musicians  adjourned  to 
the  tennis  ground. 

Then  we  strolled  along  the  lakeside, 
admiring  the  camps  that,  following  in 
close  succession,  vied  with  each  other  in 
attractiveness.  Rustic  lodges  open  to- 
ward the  lake,  floating  flags,  light  boats 
drawn  up  on  the  bank,  crackling  camp 
fires,  with  groups  of  picturesque  loungers, 
from  which  children  were  not  absent ; 
madam,  with  fancy  work  ;  girls,  with 
book  or  pen  ;  young  fellows  busy  with 
tools  or  sketching  block  :  all  these  we 
saw  grouped  in  a  series  of  charming  open- 
air  tableaux. 

We  wanted  to  sit  down  by  every  camp 
fire,  to  laugh  at  the  jokes  that  went 
round,  to  peep  into  the  books  that  could 
engross  attention  'mid  such  jollity  and 
good  fellowship.  And  for  a  moment  we 
fancied  we  had  a  faint  touch  of  the  pangs 
which  the  homeless  wanderer  at  Christ- 
mas feels  who  stands  outside  of  the  glit- 
tering shops  and  hungrily  sees  what  he 
cannot  share.  May  the  memory  stand  by 
us  when  jolly  Yuletide  comes  again  !  yes, 
and  whenever  a  bright  interior  smiles  up- 
on us  while  friendless  ones  stand  with- 
out! 

But  to  return  to  the  alluring  camp  fires. 
We  kept  a  courteous  distance  from  them, 
and  did  not  gaze  too  curiously  at  the  pic- 
turesque loungers,  and  in  due  time  float- 
ed in  our  own  (hired)  boat  on  the  blue 
waters,  and,  mooring  under  the  shadow 
of  overhanging  branches,  browsed  in  our 
own  chosen  books  till  it  was  almost  too 
late  to  catch  the  return  stage  to  the  rail- 
road station. 

Our  next  stop  was  at  Bloomingdale, 
from  whence  a  brisk  coach  ride  of  six 
miles  brought  us  to  Paul  Smith's  re- 
nowned caravansary.  Here  we  spent  the 
evening  in  watching  the  children's  games 
in  the  large  parlor  devoted  to  them,  and 
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then  adjourned  to  the  ballroom,  where  the 
dancers  whirled  merrily  hour  after  hour. 

Those  Adirondack  days  were  idyllic  ; 
spent  in  the  open  air,  walking  through 
fresh  woods,  rolling  along  through  new 
scenes  viewed  from  the  coach  top,  or  ex- 
ploring the  bays  and  islands  of  a  new 
lake.  We  visited,  in  our  fortnight's  trip, 
Loon,  St.  Regis,  Saranac,  Placid  and 
Mirror  lakes,  and  Edmond's  and  Au 
Sable  ponds,  and  rowed  on  five  different 
bodies  of  water. 

The  coach  lurched  from  side  to  side 
most  violently,  it  seemed,  when  we  skirted 
steep  and  unprotected  precipices.  The 
road  was  new  and  very  rough  and  rock 
lined.  The  lurches  became  exaggerated. 
The  passengers,  so  gay  in  starting,  re- 
lapsed into  silence,  watching  anxiously 
every  movement  of  the  whip,  which  was 
maliciously  used  at  the  most  inopportune 
times.  Some  of  the  men  got  out  and 
walked.  Some  of  the  women  went  inside, 
that  they  might  escape  the  sight  of  the 
driver's  cruelty  to  his  horses.  The  few 
remarks  made  on  top  seemed  to  gather 
impressiveness  from  the  general  silence, 
and  attached  themselves  to  the  memory 
with  comical  force.  An  English  couple 
on  their  wedding  tour  thought  the  whole 
thing  "  nasty,"  railroads,  hotels  and 
coaches.  Said  my  lord  the  Briton  to 
madam  :  "  There's  something  in  my  eye  ; 
get  it  out,  won't*  you?"  "Ha!  ha!" 
laughed  the  bride.  "  Fancy  !  with  my 
veil  and  gloves  on  !  "  And  nothing  more 
was  heard  from  that  quarter. 

When  we  traveled  by  coach,  of  course 
we  always  wanted  outside  seats  ;  so  did 
most  of  the  tourists,  and  up  they  piled, 
while  the  driver  looked  around  and  said, 
nonchalantly,  "  There  are  too  many  on  top 
already,  but  it's  your  own  lookout !  "  and 
one  laggard  after  another  climbed  up  on 
the  top-heavy  vehicle,  till  finally  those 
who  had  come  half  an  hour  early  to  se- 
cure good  seats  were  forced  to  dismount 
for  prudence  sake  and  go  inside. 

We  started  from  Saranac  for  Placid  one 
superb  afternoon  with  a  top-heavy  load. 
The  driver  remarked  he  didn't  know  what 
was  to  become  of  us,  but  he  was  all  right. 
The  latter  statement  we  doubted,  as  he 
dismounted  after  a  heavy  pull  and  re- 
warded the  intelligent  but  tired  leader 
with  a  series  of  brutal  kicks. 

"  It's  worse  than  anything  in  Nevada 
or  the  Yellowstone,"  growled  a  stout, 
rusty  old  chap,  who  said  he  had  been 
"everywhere." 


A  native  tried  to  discuss  crops  with  a 
commercial  traveler  on  his  vacation.  Said 
the  native,  eyeing  a  field  of  scanty,  stunt- 
ed corn  :  "  The  season  here  is  too  short 
for  the  crop." 

"  Ah  !  "  responded  the  C.  T.,  "  I  thought 
the  crop  seemed  short  for  the  season  !  " 

Then  darkness  was  added  to  silence, 
and  in  this  manner  we  finished  the  long- 
est eight  miles  of  road  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Of  Mirror  and  Placid,  with  their  inde- 
scribably beautiful  surrounding  of  moun- 
tains, we  caught  our  first  glimpse  the  fol- 
lowing morning  from  the  hotel  windows, 
and  if  a  choice  can  be  made  from  such 
an  embarrassment  of  riches  as  the  Adi- 
rondacks  offer,  this  was  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  spot  we  visited. 

Making  Mirror  Lake  headquarters,  and 
engaging  a  comfortable  vehicle  with  driv- 
er and  well-fed  horses  for  $16  for  three 
days,  we  planned  and  executed  a  series  of 
delightful  excursions.  First,  to  Wilming- 
ton Gap,  following  a  fork  of  the  Au  Sable, 
from  one  waterfall  to  another,  snatching 
raspberries  from  the  branches  as  we  drove 
along,  and  finally  dismounting  when  the 
profusion  of  the  fruit  became  irresistible. 
At  the  falls  we  climbed  out  on  overhang- 
ing rocks,  reclining  on  the  ledges,  and 
watched  the  upward  rising  clouds  of  opa- 
line spray  framed  in  by  spruce  boughs. 
Here  was  a  place  to  read  Wordsworth's 
Tintern  Abbey  lines,  and  the  joyous,  life- 
giving  description  of  the  Easter  morning 
walk  in  "  Faust."  And  we  did  read  them, 
and  felt  that  life  was  almost  too  full 
with  this  complete  response  of  the  out- 
ward world  to  the  sense  of  power  and 
beauty  swelling  in  heart  and  mind. 

Such  woods,  such  moss  banks,  such  ex- 
quisite greenery  as  we  saw  that  day  we 
found  nowhere  else  !  Do  you  know  that 
daintiest  of  all  leanness — the  network  of 
fairy  foliage  that  the  linnsea  spreads 
along  the  wayside  in  this  region  ?  Have 
you  seen  the  sprays  of  the  creeping  snow- 
berry  (chiogenes),  embedded  in  moss 
banks  where  it  ripens  its  aromatic  ber- 
ries ?  Have  you  gathered  the  spikes  of 
metallic,  silvery-blue  balls  of  the  clin- 
tonia  ?  Have  you  tasted  the  cymes  of 
the  gorgeously-colored  fruit  of  the  bush 
cranberry  ?  You  know  the  ground  hem- 
lock (American  yew),  with  sturdy  horizon- 
tal branches  radiating  in  every  direction 
close  to  the  earth  ;  but  have  you  seen 
•its  deep-dimpled  scarlet  berries  scattered 
like  jewels  mid  its  dark  foliage  ?     If  so, 
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you  know  some  of  the  treasures  of  Wil- 
mington Pass.  We  found  in  all,  in  the 
mountains,  seven  varieties  of  edible  wild 
fruits — raspberries,  blueberries,  blackber- 
ries, gooseberries,  cranberries,  cherries 
and  wintergreen — and  ate  them  with  such 
apparent  relish  that  we  were  forced  to 
contradict  the  bookworm's  aphorism,  that 
"Only  children  and  birds  know  how  cher- 
ries and  berries  taste." 

The  following  day  we  penetrated  the 
depths  of  the  forest  leading  to  the  pic- 
turesque Adirondack  Lodge,  where  we 
dined  and  rowed  and  loafed  till  the  sun 
commenced  to  withdraw  and  light  up  the 
walls  of  Indian  Pass. 

Starting  from  Plattsburg  without  defi- 
nite plan,  almost  forgetting  that  John 
Brown's  grave  lay  in  the  heart  of  the 
Adirondacks,  memories  of  the  old  hero 
crowded  upon  us  till,  as  we  approached  the 
North  Elba  farm,  where  he  lived  and  ma- 
tured his  plans  and  now  lies  buried,  our 
whole  journey  seemed  to  shape  itself  into 
a  pilgrimage  to  that  spot.  Our  thoughts 
ran  in  rhythm  to  the  music  of  the  "  Bat- 
tle Hymn  of  the  Republic  :  " 

John  Brown's  body  lies  a-mouldering  in  the 

grave ; 
His  soul  is  marching  on. 

In  these  solemn,  snow-draped  woods  he 
wrought  and  thought  in  the  fierce  winter 
weather  ;  in  these  sunny  intervals,  from 
the  air  of  spring  laden  with  fragrance 
of  spruce  and  balsam,  he  breathed  in  in- 
spiration as  he  ploughed  and  planned. 
And  in  midsummer,  in  the  shadow  of  the 
great  rock  which  stands  a  stone's  throw 
from  his  cottage  door,  he  sat  and  read  in 
his  beloved  Bible  the  history  of  God's 
saints  who  did  the  Lord's  work  with  fire 
and  sword.  And  the  Lord's  work  John 
Brown  of  Ossawatomie  did  with  fire  and 
sword,  and  was  brought  back  here  in  mid- 
winter, according  to  his  request,  and  laid 
in  a  grave  cut  in  the  frozen  ground  in  the 
shadow  of  the  great  rock  where  he  loved 
"  to  sit  and  read  the  Word  of  God."  "  John 
Brown  "  is  carved  in  huge  letters  on  the 
gray  pile.  We  laid  our  wreaths  of  golden- 
rod    and    evergreen    twined    with    scarlet 


berries  on  the  honored  grave  and  went 
on  our  way,  our  hearts  surging  with  the 
hero's  greatness,  yet  acknowledging  that 
John  Brown  was  not  without  reproach, 
though  not  to  be  judged  by  us.  His 
were  the  faults  of  a  Brutus  who  struck 
that  king  rather  than  the  country  should 
perish  ;  of  a  Bayard  who  turned  his 
strength  to  the  liberation  of  the  oppressed. 

A  beautiful  drive  leading  through  the 
narrow,  rocky  pass  confining  Edmond's 
ponds  brought  us  from  North  Elba  to 
Beede's,  with  its  outlying  cottages,  where 
year  after  year  one  finds  the  same  old 
familiar  faces  and  some  charming  phases 
of  social  life,  together  with  that  unique 
paradise  known  as  "  Putnam's  Camp." 
Here  we  supped  with  one  circle  of  friends 
and  dined  with  another.  In  one  cottage 
discussed  "  Robert  Elsmere  "  and  Glad- 
stone's review,  and  in  another  joined  the 
attentive  audience  who  listened  to  a  lec- 
ture from  Thomas  Davidson  on  "  Mediae- 
val Interpretations  of  Aristotle."  Best  of 
all,  with  a  chosen  few  read  Epictetus  be- 
neath the  big  tree  that  shelters  the  tiny 
hermitage,  where  one  after  another  the 
pure-minded  disciples  of  ethics  have 
drawn  inspiration  in  summer  hours  from 
book  and  nature  to  be  given  to  the  world 
in  winter  in  crystalized  form. 

The  hours  at  Beede's  flew  only  too 
quickly.  An  afternoon  at  the  Au  Sable 
ponds  was  followed  by  many  cheery  good- 
byes, and  at  sunrise  next  morning  we 
were  off  for  Westport,  the  railroad  and  the 
wide  world  beyond. 

We  have  told  almost  nothing  of  our 
little  adventures,  or  what  we  saw,  only 
how  we  saw  it.  Breathing  the  tonic  air 
of  those  northern  forests  whose  fragrance 
is  beyond  description,  so  many  spicy 
plants  are  concealed  in  their  green  depths, 
we  had  walked  and  rowed  in  rain  as  well 
as  sun  without  a  single  cold. 

Our  two  weeks'  trip  was  ended  ;  the  sum 
playfully  proposed  in  the  beginning  as 
the  limit  of  expenses  was  not  quite  ex- 
hausted, and  we  had  denied  ourselves 
nothing  that  would  have  added  to  com- 
fort, health  or  pleasure. 


LAWN    TENNIS    AS    A    GAME    FOR    WOMEN. 


BY  HENRY   W.  SLOCUM,  JR. 


N  seeking  for 
exercise  a  n  d 
recreation  the 
athletic  m  a  n 
has  a  large 
field  from 
which  to 
choose  his  fa- 
vorite sport. 
He  may  play 
baseball,  foot- 
ball, lacrosse, 
lawn  tennis  and  many  other  games.  How 
different  it  is  with  the  athletic  woman. 
She  may  ride  and  walk  for  exercise,  it  is 
true  ;  she  may  row  ;  she  may,  with  perfect 
propriety,  play  at  mask  and  foil  ;  but  when 
she  tires  of  these  and  seeks  for  a  game  in 
which  the  elements  of  exercise  and  com- 
petition are  combined,  lawn  tennis  seems 
to  be  her  only  refuge.  It  is  the  one  ath- 
letic game  which  a  woman  may  enjoy 
without  being  subjected  to  sundry  insinu- 
ations of  rompishness,  and  it  is  decid- 
edly unfortunate  for  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  woman  that  she  cannot  attain  the 
highest  success,  even  in  this  her  one  sport, 
without  becoming  the  subject  of  ill-na- 
tured criticism.  In  the  opinion  of  some 
just  and  impartial  critics  the  woman  who  is 
unfortunate  enough  to  defeat  all  others 
and  win  a  tournament  "plays  just  like  a 
man,"  "  is  too  ungraceful  for  anything," 
etc.  But  we  of  the  other  sex  and,  to 
their  credit,  the  majority  of  her  own,  ad- 
mire the  woman  who,  for  the  time  being, 
is  unconscious  of  her  personal  appearance 
and  bravely  struggles  against  the  awful 
handicap  imposed  upon  her,  viz.,  much 
dress  and  little  strength.  The  physical 
superiority  of  the  English  women  to  those 
of  most  other  nations  is  well  known  to 
be  due  to  the  greater  amount  of  exer- 
cise which  they  take  ;  and  the  English 
girl  plays  lawn  tennis  much  better  than 
the  American  simply  because  she  is  phys- 
ically her  superior,  and  can  more  easily 
handle  a  racquet  of  adequate  weight. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  lawn  tennis  is 
a  game  wonderfully  well  fitted  to  be  a 
medium  of  exercise  for  women.  It  may 
be  played  violently  or  it  may  be  played 
gently,  entirely  at  the  option  of  the  con- 
testants.    Already  attractive  simply  as  a 


game,  it  is  rendered  so  much  more  so  by 
the  addition  of  tournament  playing  that 
the  interest  never  flags,  but  rather  in- 
creases. And  right  here  lies  the  greatest 
danger  of  lawn  tennis  as  a  means  of  exer- 
cise for  ladies.  The  average  male  con- 
testant in  a  tournament  is  anxious  to  win, 
and  willing  to  exert  himself  to  a  consider- 
able extent  to  that  end,  but  it  appears  to 
be  a  feature  peculiar  to  a  tournament  for 
ladies  that  each  and  every  participant  is 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  idea  that  she 
is  destined  to  win,  and  the  violence  of  her 
efforts  to  avert  defeat  causes  the  game  to 
become  a  harmful  rather  than  beneficial 
exercise.  It  may  be  said,  somewhat  para- 
doxically perhaps,  that  lawn  tennis,  al- 
though a  good  game  for  ladies,  is  not  a 
"  ladies'  game,"  as  some  sarcastic  people 
were  once  wont  to  call  it.  It  is  a  game 
which,  when  too  violently  played,  becomes 
as  severe  a  strain  upon  the  muscles  and 
produces  as  serious  an  effect  upon  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  and  lungs  as  any  of  the 
most  exhausting  of  athletic  sports — a  fact 
which  will  be  attested  by  any  man  who 
has  played  lawn  tennis  as  well  as  base- 
ball, football  or  lacrosse. 

And  now  let  us  consider  the  equipments 
which  are  necessary  for  the  practice  of 
the  game.  In  the  first  place,  what  should 
be  the  weight  and  shape  of  a  racquet  to 
be  used  by  a  woman  of  ordinary  strength  ? 
As  to  shape,  popular  opinion  has  now 
united  on  the  one  style,  which  common 
sense  would  dictate  to  be  the  correct 
one,  a  straight  head,  such  as  is  sold  by 
Wright  &  Ditson,  of  Boston  ;  Spalding 
Brothers  and  Peck  &  Snyder,  of  New 
York,  and  almost  all  the  other  dealers. 
But  the  weight  of  the  racquet  is  an  im- 
portant consideration.  A  man  of  ordinary 
strength  should,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
most  skillful  players,  use  a  racquet  weigh- 
ing from  thirteen  and  a  half  to  fourteen 
and  a  half,  or  at  the  most  fifteen  ounces. 
The  weight  to  be  used  by  a  woman  might 
in  some  cases  also  be  as  high  as  fourteen 
ounces,  for  it  is  well  known  that  some 
women  have  more  power  in  their  wrists 
than  the  average  man,  and  the  wrist  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  wielding  of  a  rac- 
quet. It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
correct  weight  to  be  used  by  the  woman 
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of  ordinary  strength  is  from  twelve  to  thir- 
teen and  a  half  ounces,  and  it  may  be  as- 
serted positively  that  she  should  not  use 
a  racquet  of  less  weight  than  twelve 
ounces,  for  the  size  and  weight  of  the 
ball  are,  of  course,  uniform,  and  any 
racquet  of  less  weight  than  twelve  ounces 
is  incapable  of  resisting  and  returning  a 
ball  propelled  with  any  great  degree  of 
force. 

The  danger  of  slipping  on  a  smooth 
turf  court  and  spraining  an  ankle  or  a 
knee  is  so  great  that  much  care  should  be 
exercised  in  the  selection  of  shoes.  It 
has  been  found  that  the  ordinary  rubber 
sole  will  not  always  prevent  slipping,  and 
small  steel  or  iron  pegs  have  been  used 
quite  commonly  by  men  during  the  past 
year  or  two.  The  necessity  would  appear 
to  be  greater  in  the  case  of  a  woman,  who 
labors  under  the  extra  disadvantage  of 
having  a  skirt  dangling  about  her  feet. 
The  use  of  the  pegs  will  very  often  avert 
a  serious  accident  and  really  do  no  more 
injury  to  the  turf  than  the  ordinary  rub- 
ber sole. 

As  to  other  items  of  dress  it  is  un- 
doubtedly presumptuous  for  man  to 
advise  or  suggest.  But  in  view  of  the 
statement  already  made,  that  lawn  ten- 
nis when  violently  played  is  most  ex- 
hausting, it  is  perhaps  pardonable,  and 
certainly  pertinent,  to  quote  a  paragraph 
from  Dr.  Sargent's  article  on  "  The  Physi- 
cal Development  of  Women,"  which  ap- 
peared in  Scribners  Magazine  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1889.  The  paragraph  in  question 
reads  as  follows  and  the  moral  is  too 
plain  to  be  drawn  : 

"  In  order  to  ascertain  the  influence  of 
tight  clothing  upon  the  action  of  the  heart 
during  exercise  a  dozen  young  women 
consented  this  summer  to  run  540  yards 
in  their  loose  gymnasium  garments,  and 
then  to  run  the  same  distance  with  corsets 
on.  The  running  time  was  2m.  30s.  for 
each  trial,  and,  in  order  that  there  should 
be  no  cardiac  excitement  or  depression 
following  the  test,  the  second  trial  was 
made  the  following  day.  Before  begin- 
ning the  running  the  average  heart  im- 
pulse was  eighty-four  beats  to  the  min- 
ute ;  after  running  the  above-named  dis- 
tance the  heart  impulse  was  152  beats  to 
the  minute,  the  average  natural  waist 
girth  being  twenty-five  inches.  The  next 
day  corsets  were  worn  during  the  exercise 
and  the  average  girth  of  waist  was  re- 
duced to  twenty-four  inches.  The  same 
distance  was  run  in  the  same  time  by  all, 


and  immediately  afterward  the  average 
heart  impulse  was  found  to  be  168  beats 
per  minute.  When  I  state  that  I  should 
feel  myself  justified  in  advising  an  ath- 
lete not  to  enter  a  running  or  rowing  race 
whose  heart  impulse  was  160  beats  per 
minute  after  a  little  exercise,  even  though 
there  were  not  the  slightest  evidence  of 
disease,  one  can  form  some  idea  of  the 
wear  and  tear  on  this  important  organ, 
and  the  physiological  loss  entailed  upon 
the  system  in  women  who  force  it  to  la- 
bor half  their  lives  under  such  a  disadvan- 
tage as  the  tight  corset  imposes." 

There  are  numerous  clubs  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  New  York  city  which  offer  facilities 
for  the  practice  of  lawn  tennis  to  ladies. 
Indeed  they  are  so  numerous  that  one 
is  somewhat  embarrassed  in  making  a 
choice.  The  suburb  of  New  York  which 
does  not  boast  of  a  lawn-tennis  club  is  in- 
deed a  desolate  one.  The  best  known, 
however,  and  probably  the  best  conducted 
of  all  these  clubs  which  admit  ladies  to  the 
privilege  of  their'lawn-tennis  courts,  is  the 
Staten  Island  Cricket  and  Baseball  Club, 
which  has  playing  grounds  conveniently 
located  at  Livingston,  on  the  line  of 
the  rapid  transit  railroad.  As  the  name 
of  this  club  signifies,  it  is  not  strictly  a 
lawn-tennis  club.  Much  attention  is  paid 
to  cricket  and  baseball,  but  lawn  tennis 
receives  its  full  share  of  interest.  The 
ladies,  while  owing  allegiance  to  the  par- 
ent club  and  wearing  its  colors,  are  sepa- 
rately organized  in  a  club  of  their  own, 
under  the  title  of  "  Ladies'  Club  for  Out- 
door Sports."  They  have  a  club  house 
for  their  separate  use,  small  but  beauti- 
fully appointed  ;  elect  their  own  officers, 
including  a  fair  but  firm  treasurer,  to 
whom  each  member  is  obliged  to  pay  her 
annual  dues  ;  hold  their  own  tournaments, 
and  in  fact  conduct  the  organization  as 
if  it  were  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  men's  club.  The  annual  election  of 
officers  is  usually  a  spirited  affair,  with 
wire  pulling,  etc-,  ad  libitum.  But  a 
recent  occasion  upon  which  the  club 
conducted  this  interesting  proceeding 
seemed  at  one  time  likely  to  create  a  so- 
cial upheaval  in  Staten  Island's  circles. 
It  was  rumored  that  large  sums  were  ex- 
pended for  the  hiring  of  vehicles  to  con- 
vey "  questionable  voters  "  to  the  polls  ; 
there  were  even  vague  and  mysterious 
hints'  of  "  floaters  "  and  "  blocks  of  five  ;  " 
each  of  the  contending  factions  had  ap- 
pointed sturdy  and  brave-hearted  repre- 
sentatives, who  were  sworn  to  guard  and 
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protect  the  purity  and  integrity  of  the 
ballot  box  vi  et  armis,  if  necessary  ;  but 
the  good  sense  of  all  concerned  finally 
prevailed,  and  a  bloodless  and  even  peace- 
ful, though  exciting,  election  was  held 
and  the  social  upheaval  averted. 

Apart  from  being  a  remarkably  well- 
conducted  institution,  the  ladies'  club  is  fa- 
mous and  fortunate  in  numbering  among 
its  members  Miss  Adeline  Robinson,  who, 
according  to  popular  opinion,  is  the  most 
skillful  exponent  of  lawn  tennis  to  be 
found  among  the  women  of  America. 
Philadelphians  will  probably  aver  that 
popular  opinion  is  at  fault  in  this  matter, 
however,  for  Miss  Townsend,  a  resident 
of  their  city,  succeeded  in  defeating  Miss 
Robinson  at  Philadelphia  in  the  spring  of 
1888,  and  has  not  been  defeated  by  her 
since  that  time.  On  the  other  hand,  Miss 
Robinson's  friends  advance  many  reason- 
able excuses  for  her  defeat,  and,  more- 
over, it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  Miss 
Robinson  now  plays  with  much  more 
skill  than  when  defeated  by  Miss  Town- 
send.  The  next  meeting  of  these  two 
champions,  to  settle  the  question  of  su- 
premacy, will,  indeed,  be  an  interesting 
one.  The  United  States  National  Lawn 
Tennis  Association,  at  its  last  annual  con- 


vention, for  the  first  time  formally  recog- 
nized a  ladies'  championship  tournament 
as  one  of  the  events  to  be  contested  un- 
der its  auspices  during  the  present  sea- 
son. It  was  decided  that  this  tournament 
should  be  held  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Philadelphia  Cricket  Club,  where  Miss 
Townsend  defeated  Miss  Robinson  in 
1888.  For  the  first  time,  therefore,  we 
shall  have  a  lady  champion  of  America  in 
lawn  tennis  ;  and  in  this  development  of 
the  game  we  are  many  years  behind  Eng- 
land, where  the  ladies'  championship  has 
each  season  excited  almost,  if  not  quite, 
as  much  interest  as  that  of  the  men.  In 
that  country  Miss  Maud  Watson  easily 
proved  her  supremacy  year  after  year, 
and  her  name  became  almost  as  familiar 
to  the  public  as  that  of  William  Renshaw, 
the  greatest  player  of  the  world,  until 
she  finally  lost  her  title  to  a  fourteen- 
year-old  girl,  Miss  Lottie  Dodd,  who  at 
the  present  time  retains  the  championship 
and  is  regarded  as  a  marvel  in  skill  and 
of  equal  importance  in  the  lawn-tennis 
world  to  Ernest  Renshaw,  who  has  suc- 
ceeded his  twin  brother  as  champion  of 
the  men.  We  have  it  on  the  authority  of 
Messrs.  Dwight  and  Sears,  of  Boston, 
who    were   contestants    in    the    most    im- 
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portant  of  English  tournaments  for  sev- 
eral successive  years,  that  the  playing,  not 
only  of  Miss  Dodd,  but  also  of  several 
other  young  English  women,  is  better  than 
that  of  the  average  man  in  this  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  enthusiastic 
admirers  of  Miss  Robinson  believe  that  if 
her  play  is  really  inferior  to  that  of  Miss 
Dodd,  it  is  only  because  she  has  never 
had  adversaries  of  sufficient  strength  to 
force  her  to  her  highest  degree  of  skill, 
or  give  her  the  practice  necessary  to  con- 
tinuous improvement. 

Let  us  return  for  a  moment  to  the 
"Ladies'  Club  for  Outdoor  Sports." 
Among  its  members  are  many  expert 
players,  in  addition  to  Miss  Robinson. 
Miss  Gertrude  Williams,  Miss  Janssen, 
Miss  Quartley,  Miss  Austin,  the  Misses 
Ward  and  Miss  Bailey,  besides  others, 
have  on  different  occasions  shown  much 
skill.  Friday  of  each  week  during  the 
summer  is  "  ladies'  day  " 
at  the  Staten  Island 
Cricket  and  Baseball 
Club,  and  the  numer- 
ous turf  courts  are  then 
reserved  for  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  the  ladies' 
club. 

Another  prominent 
club,  with  grounds  even 
more  accessible  to  resi- 
dents of  New  York,  is 
the  New  York  Tennis 
Club.  Here  ladies  are 
admitted  to  membership 
on  virtually  the  same 
terms  and  conditions 
as  the  men.  The  club 
is  situated  in  the  suburb 
known  as  Washington 
Heights,  at  the  corner 
of  St.  Nicholas  avenue 
and  147th  street,  and  its 
playing  ground  differs 
from  that  of  the  Staten 
Island  club  in  one  im- 
portant particular,  viz., 
the  tennis  courts  are 
entirely  of  dirt — a  fea- 
ture which  is  disagreea- 
ble from  some  points  of 
view,  but  which  has  cor- 
responding advantages, 
for  a  dirt  court  may  be 
used  much  earlier  in  the 
spring  and  much  later  in 
the  fall  than  one  of 
turf.       The    New   York 


Tennis  Club  has  many  enthusiastic  lady 
members,  a  majority  of  whom  are  resi- 
dents of  Washington  Heights.  Mrs.  H.  G. 
Badgley,  the  Misses  Hobart,  Mrs.  Brock 
and  Miss  Alley  have  been  successful  in 
club  tournaments. 

As  we  go  a  short  distance  farther  from 
the  city  we  come  to  the  grounds  of  the 
famous  Far  and  Near  Club,  at  Hastings- 
on-Hudson.  Here  the  tennis  courts  are 
also  of  dirt,  and  are  built  upon  a  bluff 
rising  almost  directly  from  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson  River.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  lawn-tennis  club  in  this 
country  has  grounds  so  picturesque  and  so 
beautifully  situated.  The  club  member- 
ship is  composed  chiefly  of  those  having 
country  homes  at  Hastings,  Dobbs  Ferry, 
Irvington  and  other  well-known  villages 
along  the  Hudson.  The  most  skillful  of 
those  who  enjoy  the  privileges  of  these 
courts  are  the  Misses  Frazer,  Colby  Smith 
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[The  late  Mrs.  Barclay  Warburton  was  also  one  of  the  club's  most  prominent  and  en- 
thusiastic tennis  experts,  and  with  Miss  Robinson  achieved  many  brilliant  vic- 
tories in  the  ladies'  doubles. — Editor  of  Outing.] 
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and  Gregory.  To  enumerate  and  describe 
all  of  the  clubs  in  the  neighborhood  of  New 
York  city  which  gladly  welcome  ladies  to 
membership  would  be  an  almost  endless 
task,  for  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  alone 
there  are  quite  too  many  to  be  described 
in  one  article.  The  Orange  Lawn  Tennis 
Club  is  quite  distant  from  the  city,  but  so 
attractive  an  organization  that  it  numbers 
many  residents  of  New  York  among  its 
members.  The  grounds  of  the  Nutley 
Field  Club  are  nearer,  being  situated  at 


antly  located  at  Astoria,  Long  Island,  and 
has  upon  its  list  of  membership  the  name 
of  Miss  Smallwood,  who  has  won  many 
of  the  important  tournaments  for  ladies. 
Or  if  she  desires  to  play  at  Staten  Island, 
and  is  not  satisfied  with  the  Ladies'  Club 
for  Outdoor  Sports,  she  may  join  the  La- 
dies' Club  at  Clifton,  or  the  North  Shore 
Tennis  Club.  In  whatever  direction  she 
turns  she  will  assuredly  find  some  organi- 
zation of  young  women  who  are  enthusi- 
astically devoted  to  lawn  tennis,  and  who 
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Franklin,  N.  J.,  while  the  Bergen  Point 
Club  is  even  more  accessible.  The  bright 
particular  star  of  this  latter  is  Miss 
Voorhees,  who  has  been  an  enthusiastic 
and  successful  contestant  in  tournaments 
during  the  last  two  years. 

The  clubs  thus  far  mentioned  certainly 
present  a  fair  and  attractive  field  from 
which  to  make  a  choice  ;  but  if  the  young 
woman  ui  quest  of  a  club  desires  to  turn 
in  still  another  direction  she  will  find  the 
Astoria  Lawn  Tennis  Club,  which  is  pleas- 


by  moderate  practice  of  that  invigorating 
sport  are  doing  their  share  in  adding  to 
the  health  and  strength  of  future  genera- 
tions. 

Having  now  selected  a  club  and  being 
entirely  equipped  for  practice  of  the 
game,  the  first  thought  is  of  how  to  im- 
prove in  skill.  It  is  true  that  many  ap- 
pear to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  batting 
the  ball  back  and  forth  across  the  net 
with  as  little  exertion  as  possible,  but  the 
natural  impulse  of  the  American,  whether 
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man  or  woman,  is  to  reach  the  highest 
degree  of  excellence  in  whatever  he  or 
she  undertakes.  In  considering  improve- 
ment in  lawn  tennis  the  first  thought 
which  occurs  to  the  mind  is  that  woman, 
as  compared  with  man,  labors  under  at 
least  two  serious  disadvantages — first,  her 
manner  of  dress,  and,  second,  her  lack  of 
muscle,  endurance  or  lung  power  and 
other  qualities,  all  of  which  we  will  unite 
and  call  by  one  term — strength. 

Her  disadvantages,  then,  are  manner  of 
dress  and  lack  of  strength,  and  in  seeking 
to  improve  it  must  be  her  aim  to  make 
these  disadvantages  of  as  little  effect  as 
possible.  It  is  obvious  that  the  wearing 
of  a  long  and  flowing  skirt  not  only 
seriously  interferes  with  quick  move- 
ments from  one  part  of  the  court  to  an- 
other, but,  what  is  of  still  more  impor- 
tance, it  prevents  a  woman  from  using 
her  racquet  and  making 
a  stroke  in  a  correct 
manner,  or,  as  it  is  more 
commonly  called,  in 
"  good  form."  There  is 
a  right  way  and  a  wrong 
way  to  make  a  lawn-ten- 
nis stroke,  just  as  there 
is  a  correct  method  and 
an  incorrect  method  of 
using  a  bat  in  baseball 
or  cricket.  A  baseball 
player  is  taught  by  the 
master  of  good  form  that 
he  must  meet  the  ball 
squarely  with  his  bat 
held  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion, while  the  cricketer 
is  instructed  that  he  must 
guard  his  wicket  by  hold- 
ing and  using  his  bat  in 
a  perpendicular  line,  and 
so,  in  order  to  play  in 
"  good  form,"  the  lawn- 
tennis  player,  in  return- 
ing the  ball  from  a 
bound,  must  make  the 
stroke  with  the  arm  in 
as  nearly  a  perpendicular 
line  as  possible,  and  not 
with  the  round-arm 
movement  so  commonly 
seen.  To  be  more  ex- 
plicit, the  player  must 
station  himself  or  herself 
sufficiently  far  back  to 
meet  the  ball  on  its'  de- 
scent from  the  bound,  as- 
suming, of   course,   that 


there  is  time  to  take  that  position,  and  the 
stroke  should  be  made  when  the  ball  has" 
nearly  reached  the  ground  for  a  second 
time,  the  arm  then  being  stretched  to  its 
full  length  and  moving  freely  in  a  line  par- 
allel with  the  body.  The  advantage  of  a 
stroke  made  in  this  manner  over  the  round- 
arm  stroke  is  obvious.  The  arm  being 
straight,  the  hand  and  the  eye  are  brought 
into  a  close  union  and  the  ball  is  directed 
with  much  certainty  ;  while  if  the  arm  is 
rounded  and  the  hand  thereby  removed 
from  the  line  parallel  with  the  body,  the 
aim  and  direction  of  the  ball  are  seriously 
affected,  just  as  they  would  be  in  the  case 
of  a  marksman,  who,  in  using  a  rifle, 
should  hold  it  a  distance  from  his  body, 
instead  of  sighting  with  his  eye  along  the 
barrel. 

It  being  conceded,  then,  that  the  stroke 
just  described   is    the  correct  one,  both 
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from  a  scientific  and  common-sense  point 
of  view,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  woman  is 
seriously  embarrassed  in  adopting  the  cor- 
rect method,  for  if  she  attempt  to  make 
the  stroke  with  her  arm  close  to  and  par- 
allel with  her  body,  the  chances  are  about 
even  that  either  the  ball  or  her  racquet 
will  become  entangled  in,  or  at  least  in- 
terfered with  by,  the  folds  of  her  skirt. 
In  fact,  it  is  quite  impossible  for  her  to 
make  a  stroke  in  the  manner  described. 
Now,  can  anything  be  done  to  overcome 
this  disadvantage  ?  The  most  obvious 
remedy  that  suggests  itself  is  that  she 
should  take  as  few  balls  as  possible  on  the 
bound,  or,  in  other  words,  that  she  should 
learn  to  volley:  Volleying  is  a  feature 
of  lawn  tennis  which  perhaps  no  woman, 
or  certainly  very  tew  of  them,  appears  to 
have  mastered,  and  the  one  who  first  at- 
tains proficiency  in  this  branch  of  the 
game  will  have  a  decided  advantage  over 
her  opponents.  To  volley  well  requires 
strength,  a  lack  of  which  is  one  of  the 
two    disadvantages    under  which    woman 


labors  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  a 
saving  of  strength  if  one  can  run  to  the 
net  and  by  one  well-directed  volley  put 
an  end  to  a  rally  which  might  be  pro- 
longed to  an  almost  indefinite  length, 
when  each  contestant  remains  in  the  back 
of  the  court  and  takes  ball  after  ball  on 
the  bound  ?  Such  protracted  rallies  are 
terribly  exhausting,  and  any  woman  who 
has  the  strength  to  endure  them  has 
strength  enough  to  volley  well.  Many 
devotees  of  lawn  tennis  will  remember 
with  much  pleasure  the  numerous  ex- 
citing matches  between  Miss  Robinson 
and  Miss  Roosevelt  during  the  summer  of 
1888.  In  some  of  these,  notably  the  Nar- 
ragansett  Pier  Tournament,  there  were 
rallies  in  which  the  ball  crossed  the  net 
more  times  than  in  any  contest  between 
men  which  I  have  witnessed.  The  sight 
was,  of  course,  a  pretty  one  and  it  was 
the  kind  of  playing  sure  to  provoke  un- 
limited enthusiasm  among  the  specta- 
tors ;  but  as  an  expert  lawn-tennis  player 
watched  the  ball  fly  back  and  forth  across 
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the  net  time  after  time,  he  could  not  but 
feel  an  inclination  to  step  into  the  court, 
run  to  the  net  and  with  one  vigorous 
"  smash "  put  an  end  to  the  exhaustive 
rally. 

It  being  granted  that  volleying  requires 
no  more  strength  than  is  necessary  to  en- 
dure these  long  rallies,  there,  is  no  reason 
why  a  woman  should  not  learn  to  volley 
with  skill  and  precision,  and  when  she  has 
once  mastered  that  art  she  will  be  very 
seldom  annoyed  by  her  manner  of  dress. 

It  may  be  doubted  that  women  could 
attain  proficiency  in  that  branch  of  volley- 
ing which  we  call  "smashing  the  ball," 
and  yet  there  is  no  reason  why  she  should 
not.  A  "smash"  may  be  made  by  exert- 
ing the  strength  of  the  whole  arm  or  that 
of  the  wrist.  Thomas  Pettitt,  the  well- 
known  professional  player,  almost  invari- 
ably "smashes"  by  a  mere  movement  of 
the  wrist,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  power 
in  his  "smashes."     In  addition  to  being 


a  much  more  graceful 
stroke,  it  is  more  decep- 
tive than  a  "  smash  "  in 
which  the  whole  arm  is 
used,  for  an  adversary  is 
less  likely  to  know  where 
you  intend  to  place  the 
ball.  Now,  it  is  well 
known  that  some  women 
are  blessed  with  wrists 
of  steel,  and  that  the 
wrists  of  the  majority 
of  the  sex  are  of  much 
more  power,  as  compared 
with  those  of  men,  than 
other  parts  of  the  body. 
It  does  not  seem  impos- 
sible, then,  that  a  wo- 
man should  be  able  to 
"smash"  and  "smash" 
skillfully,  too. 

But  can  she  learn  to 
"smash,"  volley  and  play 
all  of  the  other  difficult 
strokes  of  lawn  tennis 
without  sacrificing  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  grace  ? 
The  question  is  a  serious 

?\Jp|  Bfc  one>  f°r  ^  women  should 
become  imbued  with  the 
idea  that  they  must  lose 
the  grace  natural  to  their 
sex  and  take  on  the  awk- 
wardness of  man,  in  the 
same  proportion  that 
they  show  improvement 
or  approach  perfection 
in  the  game,  it  would  be  difficult  to  per- 
suade them  to  take  that  active  interest 
which  is  always  inspired  by  a  desire  to 
excel  in  any  sport,  and  lawn  tennis  would 
be  deprived  of  that  feature  which  has  dis- 
tinctly marked  it  as  the  most  refined  and 
unprofessional  of  all  athletic  games.  For- 
tunately the  question  may  fairly  be  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative. 

It  is  the  universal  desire  of  lawn-tennis 
players  to  play  in  what  is  known  as  "good 
form."  It  would  be  hard  to  give  a  defi- 
nition of  "good  form,"  but  it  consists 
chiefly  in  giving  a  free  and  easy  swing  to 
the  arm  in  making  a  stroke.  To  play  in 
"  good  form  "  means  to  play  gracefully, 
for  grace  is  necessary  to  "good  form." 
It  is  very  seldom  that  one  sees  a  beginner 
in  law.n  tennis  who  does  not  make  the 
strokes  with  his  arm  cramped  and  stiff- 
ened or  who  does  not  use  the  round-arm 
stroke,  as  before  described.  He  plays  in 
"bad    form,"    and    it  is    only   after    long 
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experience  and  practice  that  he  acquires 
the  easy  movements  necessary  to  "  good 
form."  And  so  a  woman,  who  in  the 
first  attempts  is  even  more  awkward 
than  a  man,  will  find  that  her  move- 
ments will  become  more  easy  and  grace- 
ful the  more  that  she  plays  and  the  more 
that  she  learns  of  the  game,  while  the 
verv  confidence  that  proceeds  from  a 
consciousness  of  one's  improvement  in 
skill  is  often  an  important  element  of 
grace. 

There  is  one  stroke  in  which  the  gen- 
tler sex  plainly  excels,  and  that  is  "lob- 
bing," or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called, 
"tossing"  the  ball.  The  explanation 
probably  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  stroke 
is  itself  a  gentle  one,  requiring  delicacy 
and  deftness,  rather  than  strength,  for  its 
proper  execution.  I  have  seldom  seen 
any  lobbing  by  expert  men  players  which 
would  compare  in  effectiveness  with  that 
of  Miss  Robinson  or  Miss  Roosevelt  in 
some  of  the  matches  in 
mixed  doubles  w  h  i  c  h 
they  played  during  the 
summer  of  1888.  It 
was  in  mixed  doubles 
that  they  were  allowed 
the  greatest  opportu- 
nity for  an  exhibition  of 
their  skill,  for  in  their 
single  matches  each 
contestant  almost  uni- 
formly played  in  the 
back  of  the  court,  and 
the  "lob  "  or  " toss  " 
is  to  be  used  only  when 
an  opponent  is  playing 
at  the  net.  The  im- 
portance of  this  stroke 
is  often  underestimated 
by  men,  who  would  find 
their  playing  much  im- 
proved if  they  used  it 
oftener,  or  were  able  to 
make  it  more  skillfully. 
There  are  two  kinds  of 
"  lobs,"  in  each  of 
which,  to  be  success- 
fully played,  the  ball 
must  be  directed  so 
that  it  will  fall  within 
a  very  few  feet  of  the 
base  line,  the  nearer 
the  better.  First,  you 
may  send  the  ball  high 
into  the  air,  so  that  your 
adversary  will  perhaps 
have  sufficient    time  to 


run  from  the  net  to  the  back  of  the  court 
and  return  it,  but  will  be  somewhat  ex- 
hausted and  will,  moreover,  lose  the  im- 
portant position  at  the  net  ;  or,  second, 
you  may  give  the  ball  a  low  toss,  but 
sufficient  to  barely  pass  over  the  head  of 
your  opponent  at  the  net  and  reach  the 
back  of  the  court  before  she  has  time 
to  turn  and  meet  it — a  play  which  is  just 
as  effective  to  "  kill  "  the  ball  as  a  "  Ren- 
shaw  smash  "  or  a  "  Lawford  stroke  "  down 
the  side  line. 

The  fact  that  a  woman  can  probably 
"lob"  or  "toss"  with  a  skill  equal  to 
that  of  an  expert  man  would  seem  to 
operate  as  an  argument  against  the  ad- 
vice already  given,  viz.,  that  she  should 
learn  to  volley  and  play  at  the  net,  for  if  a 
ball  is  tossed  over  her  head  it  is  much 
more  difficult  for  her  to  turn  quickly  and 
run  to  the  back  of  the  court,  and  it  might 
be  pleaded  in  addition  that  her  limited 
powers  of  endurance  would  not  always  be 
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sufficient  to  stand  the  strain.  To  this  it 
may  be  answered  that  the  position  at  the 
net  is  considered  by  the  most  experienced 
players  to  be  such  a  commanding  one,  and 
of  such  vital  importance  to  success,  that 
it  is  worth  incurring  almost  any  risk  to 
secure  it.  The  ball  may  often  be  tossed 
over  your  head,  just  as  it  may  frequently 
be  driven  by  you  down  one  of  the  side 
lines  ;  but  it  is  believed  that,  in  spite  of 
such  reverses,  more  is  to  be  gained  in  the 
end  by  sturdily  maintaining  your  stand  at 
the  net  and  awaiting  a  good  opportunity 
to  "kill  "the  ball. 

It  can  hardly  be  stated  with  perfect 
fairness  that  the  future  of  lawn  tennis  is 
certain.  It  is  comparatively  a  new  game, 
although  evolved  from  a  succession  of 
old  ones,  and  while  it  has  made  more  prog- 
ress during  the  past  few  years,  so  far  as 
number  and  enthusiasm  of  followers  are 
concerned,  than  any  other  game,  it  is  not 
yet  certain  that  it  will  endure  the  test  of 
time,  or  that  it  will  not  prove  to  be  one 
of  those  games  which  enjoy  popular  favor 
for  a  decade  and  then  become  almost  a 
reminiscence.  Many  will  remember  the 
time  when  croquet  had  its  thousands  of 
players  and  almost  every  lawn  was  laid 
out   with  stakes  and  wickets.     Now  the 


resounding  thwack  of  the  croquet  mal- 
let and  ball  is  no  longer  heard  in  the 
land. 

The  game  is  still  played,  it  is  true,  but 
as  a  popular  pastime  it  has  long  faded  from 
public  view.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  compare 
lawn  tennis  with  croquet,  for,  although 
the  latter  possesses  many  agreeable  fea- 
tures, it  is  not  sufficiently  active  to  be 
called  an  athletic  game  and  used  as  a 
sole  medium  of  exercise,  nor  will  an  im- 
partial critic  hold  that  it  possesses  the 
merit  of  lawn  tennis  when  viewed  purely 
as  a  means  of  amusement.  It  is  unques- 
tionable, however,  that  the  athletic  world 
is  fickle  ;  it  has  an  enormous  appetite  for 
novelty,  and.  each  successive  generation, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  desire  to  be  served 
with  a  new  kind  of  game,  and  so  it  is  pos- 
sible that  lawn  tennis  may  some  time  lose 
the  place  it  now  holds  in  popular  favor. 
It  is  at  present  protected  by  one  very  im- 
portant circumstance,  and  that  exists  in 
the  fact  that  here  is  a  game  which  man 
and  woman  alike  may  enjoy  as  a  pastime 
and  employ  as  a  means  of  recreation. 
Let  lawn  tennis  retain  the  active  interest 
of  the  fair  sex  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  assured  a  great  and 
an  abiding  popularity. 
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'HE  manufacture,  and 
fracture,  of  cycling 
road  records  is  a  de- 
cidedly modern,  and 
almost  exclusively 
English,  species  of 
sport.  So  eager  is 
the  competition,  too, 
that  road  records 
seem  to  resemble  promises  and  piecrust, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  only  made  to  be 
broken. 

The  term  "record  "  is  in  itself  a  modern 
misnomer,  the  word  being  now  understood 
to  mean  "  best  performance  on  record  "  or 
"fastest  time  on  record,"  or  "longest  dis- 
tance on  record."  "Going  for  the  record  " 
therefore  implies  going  to  endeavor  to 
eclipse  the  best  performance  on  record  ; 
"record  making"  means  to  establish  a 
claim  to  have  performed  a  ride  of  a  cer- 
tain distance  in  a  certain  time,  for  which 


no  authentic  record  of  any  similar  perform- 
ance exists;  while  "record  breaking" 
means  to  break,  or  beat,  the  time  or  dis- 
tance of  the  best  previously  recorded  per- 
formance. 

The  history  of  cycling  road  records  is 
unique  in  its  way,  and  few  people  have 
any  idea  of  the  high  pitch  of  perfection  to 
which  the  science  of  record  breaking  has 
now  attained.  The  earliest  records  were 
crude  in  the  extreme,  and  founded  upon 
no  substantial  basis  of  reliability.  A  para- 
graph would  appear  in  some  newspaper, 
more  or  less  obscure,  stating  that  Mr. 
John  Jones  had  ridden  a  bicycle  from 
London  to  Ramsgate  in  so  many  hours, 
or  that  Mr.  Robert  Robinson  had  ridden 
a  tricycle  from  London  to  Brighton  and 
back  in  one  day  ;  and  although  such  para- 
graph might  have  been  penned  by  Mr. 
John  Jones  or  Mr.  Robert  Robinson  him- 
self, and  might  be  more  the  result  of  Mr. 
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John  Jones'  imagination,  or  Mr.  Robert 
"Robinson's  inventiveness,  than  of  any  such 
circumstance  as  was  reported,  the  daily 
and  the  weekly  press  would  forthwith 
copy  the  announcement  without  reserve, 
and  it  would  thus  be  given  forth  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth  that  Messrs.  Jones  and 
Robinson  had  actually  done  the  feats  they 
pretended. 

While  all  due  admiration  must  be  al- 
lowed to  the  childlike  faith  thus  displayed 
by  the  newspaper  press  in  the  veracity  of 
Messrs.  Jones  and  Robinson,  and  the  gul- 
libility of  the  public,  it  must  be  granted 
that  there  was  a  questionable  advanta- 
geousness  in  the  facility  with  which  bo- 
gus "  records  "  could  be  foisted  upon  the 
world.  For  not  only  did  Messrs.  Jones 
and  Robinson  pose  around  in  a  halo  of 
undeserved  heroism,  but  when  Mr.  Sam 
Smith  or  Mr.  Bob  Brown  actually  did  a 
noteworthy  feat  of  cycle  riding,  not  only 
was  its  lustre  dimmed  by  comparison  with 
the  alleged  performances  of  the  pretend- 
ers, but  people  who  knew  what  slight 
grounds  there  were  for  Jones'  and  Robin- 
son's putative  records  were  naturally  in- 
clined to  look  with  suspicion  upon  the 
perfectly  genuine  claims  of  the  said  Sam 
Smith  and  Bob  Brown.  Thus,  it  became 
evident  that  with  the  growth  of  the  wheel 
sport,  and  the  increase  of  the  competitive 
instinct  among  good  road  riders,  some 
means  must  be  devised  whereby  a  thorough 
and  independent  scrutiny  could  be  made  in- 
to every  claim  to  a  "road  record."  Such 
means  took  at  first  the  form  of  an  indepen- 
dent gentleman — Mr.  Tom  Cox,  president 
of  the  Speedwell  Bicycle  Club — conducting 
a  personal  investigation  into  an  alleged 
ride  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  the  chief 
result  of  which  was  to  prove  that  the  sys- 
tem of  checking  such  journeys  by  means 
of  post  cards  was  wholly  inadequate  and 
worthless. 

Up  to  that  time  it  had  been  customary 
for  a  rider  "going  for  the  record"  to 
carry  with  him  a  number  of  postal  cards 
addressed  to  some  one  person  (such  as 
the  secretary  of  his'  club  or  the  editor  of 
a  newspaper)  who  was  supposed  to  make 
himself  responsible  for  the  genuineness  of 
the  ride,  by  reason  of  thus  receiving  the 
post  cards,  signed  by  the  record  claimant 
and  bearing  the  dated  post  marks  of  the 
towns  at  which  they  were  dispatched. 
The  imperfection  of  such  a  system  of 
checking  can  be  readily  imagined  when 
it  is  said  that  the  postal  officials  are  so 
careless  in  regard  to  post  marks  that  no 


reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  accuracy 
of  a  dated  stamp,  and,  moreover,  even  if 
post  marks  were  immaculate  evidences  of 
the  time  at  which  a  card  had  been  posted, 
it  was  open  for  anybody  to  write  and  sign 
his  missives  in  advance  and  get  a  confed- 
erate to  post  some  of  them  while  he  him- 
self took  advantage  of  a  convenient  railway 
train.  Beyond  this,  in  the  case  of  short 
distance  records,  there  was  an  element 
of  uncertainty  about  the  precise  time  oc- 
cupied ;  and  since  the  correctness  of  a 
record  depended  not  merely  upon  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  person  who  vouched  for  the 
time,  but  also  upon  the  calibre  of  the 
watch  which  he  used,  the  slipshod  man- 
ner in  which  anybody  could  authenticate 
a  record  by  the  aid  of  a  cheap  and 
erratic  watch  made  it  incumbent  upon 
lovers  of  truth  to  place  restrictions  upon 
the  timekeeping  arrangements. 

So  it  came  about  that  the  National 
Cyclists'  Union  appointed  a  "  Records 
Committee  "  to  frame  regulations  for  the 
making  and  breaking  of  road  records  (as 
well  as  racing-path  records),  to  investi- 
gate the  proofs  submitted  by  all  claim- 
ants to  such  and  to  announce  in  the  press 
the  results  of  such  scrutiny.  For  some 
time  this  plan  worked  admirably,  so  that 
the  cycling  public  came  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  a  record  passed  by  the  com- 
mittee must  be  genuine,  and  that  nobody 
whose  claims  to  a  record  would  not  bear 
the  committee's  investigation  was  worthy 
of  credence.  Later  on,  however,  the  N.  C. 
U.  decided  to  discountenance  road  racing, 
and  consequently  instructed  its  records 
committee  to  discontinue  the  recognition 
of  road  records.  This  sort  of  thing  did  not 
suit  the  leaders  of  the  road-racing  clubs, 
however,  and  the  work  of  the  committee 
was  immediately  taken  up  by  the  Road 
Records  Association,  whose  committee 
now  conduct  the  work  of  scrutiny  upon 
lines  very  similar  to  those  of  the  original 
N.  C.  U.  Committee.  The  following  is 
the  text  of  the  regulations  and  recom- 
mendations issued  by  the  committee  of 
the  R.  R.  A.: 

Regulations. 

i.  The  Road  Records  Association  will  adju- 
dicate upon  cycling  road  records  claimed  by 
Amateurs  eligible  to  compete  under  N.  C.  U. 
rules,  and  also  upon  cycling  road  records 
claimed  by  Professionals  ;  but  it  shall  be  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Committee  to  decline  to  accept 
any  claim  where  they  consider  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  sport  would  not  be  promoted  there- 
by. 

2.  Notice  of  proposed  attempt  to  lower  any 
existing  record,  or  to   establish    a  new   record, 
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must  be  sent  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciation at  least  five  days  before  the  start,  unless 
the  Committee  shall  in  any  case  dispense  with 
such  notice. 

3.  The  Committee  will  accept  no  claim  to  rec- 
ord for  a  ride  any  part  of  which  has  been  per- 
formed on  a  Sunday,  except  in  the  case  of  rides 
of  more  than  six  days'  duration. 

4.  The  Committee  will  accept  no  claim  to  road 
record  for  any  distance  under  fifty  miles  ;  and 
any  portion  of  road  ridden  over  more  than  twice 
will  not  be  credited  to  the  rider. 

5.  A  record  must  be  claimed  within  seven 
days,  and  proofs  must  be  lodged  with  the  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Association  within  fourteen 
days  of  the  ride  with  respect  to  which  claim  is 
made.  And  unless  the  person  claiming  a  rec- 
ord is  a  member  of  a  club  subscribing  to  the 
Association,  the  claim  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  fee  of  Five  Shillings  for  each  record  claimed. 

6.  Claims  to  records  can  be  made  only  by  the 
person  or  persons  performing  the  ride,  and 
must  state  clearly  the  date,  distance,  time  and 
class  of  machine  used. 

7.  All  proofs  in  respect  of  claims  will  be  re- 
tained by  the  Association,  and  will  be  dealt 
with  by  them  as  they  deem  fit. 

8.  The  entire  onus  of  proof  shall  rest  upon 
the  rider  or  riders  making  the  claim,  but  the 
Committee  may  procure  and  use  any  evidence 
bearing  upon  the  ride  in  question. 


Recommendations. 

1.  The  required  notice  to  the  Hon.  Secretary 
should  state  the  exact  route  to  be  taken,  day 
and  probable  time  of  starting,  also  approximate 
times  of  passing  through  the  principal  places  en 
route.  A  similar  notice  should  be  sent  to  the 
cycling  papers  in  time  for  insertion  in  the  issue 
preceding  the  day  of  starting.  In  the  event  of 
a  postponement,  the  Hon.  Secretary  should  im- 
mediately be  advised  by  telegraph. 

2.  In  every  case  where  a  man  can  by  any  pos- 
sibility take  the  train  to  save  time,  there  should 
be  proofs  by  eye  witnesses  at  all  important 
points  which  would  be  avoided  were  the  train 
utilized.  The  rider  should  carry  a  book  in 
which  he  should  obtain  the  signatures  and 
addresses  of  competent  witnesses,  such  as  a 
C.  T.  C.  consul,  a  policeman,  or  some  house- 
holder, together  with  the  date  and  time  of  sign- 
ing. The  signature  should  be  obtained  in  a 
book  of  the  form  subjoined,  and  should  in  all 
cases  be  signed  by  the  rider  in  presence  of  the 
witness. 


Name  of   wit- 

nesses to  the 

Signature 

Name 

signature  of 

Full  post- 

of rider 

of 

Date. 

Time. 

rider  at   the 

al     ad- 

in pres- 

place. 

place,    hour 
and    date 

named. 

dress. 

ence  of 
witness. 

3.  It  is  recommended  that  the  rider  should  as 
frequently  as  possible  send  off  letters  {not  post 
cards)  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Association, 
stating  the  time  and  place  of  posting. 

4.  A  rider  may,  in  addition  to  other  means  of 
checking  before  enumerated,  avail  himself  of  the 
services  of  persons  who  may  ride  with  him  during 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  journey  ;  and  in  de- 
ciding upon  the  value  of  such  evidence  the  Com- 


mittee will  consider  the  reputation  and  status  of 
the  companions. 

5.  In  passing  through  a  town  or  village  where 
more  than  one  route  is  available,  the  rider  will  be 
credited  with  having  covered  the  shorter  one 
only,  unless  a  specific  claim  be  made  to  the  con- 
trary, in  which  case  the  Committee  will  require 
very  complete  proofs  with  exact  measurements 
of  any  longer  route  thus  claimed. 

6.  The  Committee  do  not  bind  themselves  as 
to  total  distances  on  claims  to  the  Land's-End- 
to-John-o' Groats  record,  and  on  this  course  are 
prepared  to  allow  for  the  use  of  the  usual  fer- 
ries at  Burntisland  or  Queensferry,  Kessock  and 
Meikle. 

7.  The  Committee  of  the  Association  approve 
as  timekeepers  the  official  timekeepers  appointed 
by  the  N.  C.  U.,  whose  services  are  available 
for  road  records  made  in  private  trials  against 
time.  No  other  individuals  are  known  to  the 
Committee  to  possess  the  requisite  watches  and 
qualifications  ;  and  the  Committee  therefore 
recommend  that  in  all  cases  where  other  than 
N.  C.  U.  timekeepers  are  engaged,  at  least  two 
persons  of  known  integrity  and  experience,  and 
using  separate  and  reliable  watches,  shall  check 
the  time.  In  the  event  of  any  disparity  be- 
tween the  recording  of  the  two  watches,  such 
shall  be  accurately  reported  to  the  Committee. 

8.  Greenwich  mean  time  will  be  taken  as  the 
standard  for  all  intermediate  and  total  times. 

9.  In  all  cases  where  a  record  is  timed  on  more 
than  one  watch,  they  should  be  compared  be- 
fore and  after  the  ride,  and  certificates  given  to 
this  effect. 

10.  In  all  cases  of  road  rides  with  a  view  to 
record,  easily  distinguishable  landmarks  should 
be  chosen  for  the  start,  turning  point  and  finish. 


N.-B. — In  cases  where  these  recommenda- 
tions are  not  conformed  to,  the  Committee  hold 
themselves  at  liberty  to  consider  the  evidence 
in  support  of  the  claim,  and  to  adjudicate  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  Committee  reserve  the  right  of  adding  to 
or  modifying  the  above  regulations  and  recom- 
mendations ;  and  notice  of  any  such  alterations 
will  be  given  in  the  Press. 

It  is  perhaps  deplorable,  if  regarded 
as  a  test  of  the  honesty  of  cyclists  as 
a  class,  that  such  extreme  precautions 
should  be  necessary  to  insure  the  genu- 
ineness of  such  performances  ;  but  the 
necessity  for  every  man's  being  suspected 
of  being  a  rogue  until  he  has  proved  him- 
self honest — in  the  instance  under  investi- 
gation, at  all  events — has  repeatedly  been 
made  manifest.  One  rider  has  been  proved 
to  have  taken  a  railway  journey  of  forty 
miles  when  en  route  from  the  Land's 
End  to  John  o'Groat's,  although  he  pre- 
tended to  have  ridden  all  the  way  by 
cycle ;  another  has  been  convicted  of 
similar  frauds  when  on  an  all-day  ride, 
and  a  third  has  been  expelled  his  club  for 
having  claimed  a  medal  on  the  strength 
of  a  twelve-hours'  ride,  exaggerated  by 
means  of  signatures   improperly  obtained 
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in  his  book  by  a  confederate.  With  such 
instances  as  these  before  them,  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Road  Records  Association 
have  every  inducement  to  be  extremely 
careful  not  to  pass  vamped-up  claims  ; 
while  for  shorter  distances,  where  the 
mileage  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  the 
qualifications  of  the  timekeeper  must 
stand  the  strictest  scrutiny.  It  would 
never  do,  for  example,  for  a  record  to  be 
passed  upon  the  ipse  dixit  of  an  interested 
party,  such  as  the  maker  of  the  cycle 
ridden,  or  of  the  man's  "  trainer,"  or  of 
a  person  of  such  indifferent  social  stand- 
ing as  to  be  susceptible  to  bribery.  Nor 
would  it  do  for  a  record  breaker  to  be 
started  by  a  perfectly  respectable  person 
in  one  town  at  a  certain  time  of  day,  ac- 
cording to  that  person's  watch,  and  to  be 
timed  to  finish  his  ride  in  another  town 
by  the  watch  of  another  party  altogether. 

The  average  commercial  man  or  pro- 
fessional or  private  individual  does  not 
possess  a  watch  of  sufficient  accuracy  to 
permit  of  such  a  happy-go-lucky  arrange- 
ment. Even  the  official  handicapper  of 
the  N.  C.  U.  (who  is  also  the  official  time- 
keeper to  the  London  Athletic  Club)  does 
not  possess  an  accurate  watch,  and  a 
"  record  "  which  he  once  timed  on  the  road 
was  rejected  by  reason  of  his  timepiece's 
imperfection.  The  remarkable  badness 
of  modern  watches  is  but  little  under- 
stood, but  that  an  ordinary  watch,  which 
keeps  good  enough  time  for  everyday 
purposes,  is  utterly  irregular  in  its  move- 
ments can  readily  be  tested  by  the  sim- 
ple experiment  of  setting  two  such  watches 
exactly  right  and  then  .comparing  their 
rates  of  movement,  at  intervals  of  an 
hour  or  two,  for  several  days  together. 
Even  if  they  keep  fairly  good  time  for 
the  whole  twenty-four  hours,  it  will  be 
found  that  they  seldom  run  precisely  to- 
gether, one  watch  gaining  at  one  hour 
and  losing  at  the  next,  and  vice  versa,  this 
irregularity  being  magnified  when  the 
watch  is  subjected  to  rough  treatment, 
such  as  the  jolting  on  a  rapid  journey, 
alternated  by  the  stillness  of  repose  on  a 
stand  during  the  night. 

A  common  fallacy,  too,  leads  to  the 
employment  of  a  "  stop  watch,"  of  more 
or  less  cheap  make,  under  the  supposition 
that  it  is  more  reliable  than  the  common 
watch  with  small  seconds  hand  ;  whereas 
the  fact  is  the  reverse,  stop  watches,  even 
if  in  costly  gold  cases,  being  less  relia- 
ble timekeepers  than  ordinary  watches  of 
equal  cost,  as  will  be  understood  when  it 


is  considered  that  a  part  of  that  cost  has 
gone  toward  the  more  intricate  construc- 
tion of  the  stopping  action.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  silver-cased  watch  may  be  more 
reliable  than  one  in  a  gold  case,  if  it  has 
been  made  to  order  with  the  money  put  into 
the  works.  To  paraphrase  Gilbert's  song — 
The  wheels  of  a  watch  and  the  spring,  tra  la, 
Have  nothing  to  do  with  the  case. 

Another  fallacious  notion  is  that  a 
watch  borrowed  for  an  occasion  from  a 
first-class  watchmaker  is  sure  to  be  in  good 
running  order  ;  and  it  is  a  common  oc- 
currence for  a  report  of  a  sporting  event 
to  state  that  the  time  was  taken  upon  a 
chronograph  lent  by  Messrs.  So  and  So, 
the  celebrated  watchmakers.  In  truth, 
such  credentials  must  be  regarded  with  sus- 
picion, as  it  is  usually  the  case  that  such 
a  borrowed  watch  has  been  lying  in  stock 
for  months  unwound,  and  even  unregu- 
lated, so  that  its  rate  of  going  may  be 
very  eccentric  indeed,  even  if  it  was  well 
made  in  the  first  place.  The  discrepancy 
between  two  such  watches,  borrowed  at 
the  same  time  and  place,  has  repeatedly 
shown  how  utterly  unreliable  they  are. 

For  absolute  accuracy  in  timekeeping, 
what  is  required  is  a  watch  which  has 
passed  the  tests  applied  by  the  officials  of 
the  watch-rating  department  at  Kew  Ob-. 
servatory.  This  department  of  scientific 
research  does  good  service  by  accepting, 
for  a  stated  fee,  watches  from  the  public, 
and  subjecting  them  for  months  at  a  stretch 
to  an  exhaustive  series  of  trials  under 
varying  circumstances,  granting  to  good 
watches  certificates  in  Class  A,  or  B,  or 
C,  according  to  the  accuracy  with  which 
time  is  kept  under  all  circumstances.  In 
Class  A,  further,  a  graduated  series  of 
"  marks "  is  awarded  to  still  higher  de- 
note the  calibre  of  the  works  ;  and  in  the 
case  of  stop  watches  the  action  of  the 
starting,  stopping,  and  fly-back  arrange- 
ments is  specially  examined  and  certified. 
Thus  it  will  readily  be  understood  that 
a  watch  which  has  obtained  a  "  Kew  A  " 
certificate  with  a  high  percentage  of 
marks  possesses  an  enhanced  pecuniary 
value  ;  and  inasmuch  as  nobody  can  ob- 
tain an  appointment  as  an  official  time- 
keeper to  the  National  Cyclists'  Union 
unless  possessing  such  a  watch,  the  de- 
pendence upon  such  officials  by  the  Road 
Records  Association  can  be  understood. 
As  events  have  happened,  however,  the 
N.  C.  U.  officials  are  now  prohibited  from 
timing  on  the  road,  with  the  result  that  one 
of  them  (Mr.  A.  J.  Wilson,  the  president 
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of  the  North  Road  Club)  resigned  his  ap- 
pointment in  order  to  be  at  liberty  to 
time  road  records,  and  all  the  records 
made  during  the  present  year  have  con- 
sequently been  timed  by  him.  Mr.  Wil- 
son's watch  has  earned  higher  marks  than 
has  any  other  watch  used  in  connection 
with  cycling,  its  certificate  being  as  fol- 
lows : 

THE  KEW  OBSERVATORY. 

Richmond,  Surrey. 

Watch-Rating  Department. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  silver  keyless  minute 
and  seconds  chronograph  watch  No.  26,456,  by 
Parkinson  &  Frodsham,  London,  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  a  trial  at  this  Observatory,  which  has 
extended  over  forty-five  days,  and  that  the  re- 
sults are  such  as  to  entitle  it  to  the  Kew  Certifi- 
cate, Class  A,  with  75.1  marks,  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  established  by  the  Kew 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Society,  for  the  issue 
of  watch-rate  certificates. 

Action  of  chronograph  found  satisfactory. 

G.  M.  Whipple,  Superintendent. 

Kew  Observatory,  July,  1887. 


The  Kew  Observatory,  I 
Richmond,  Surrey.       j 
Abstract  of  the  results   of  trial  of  watch  No. 
26,456,    by    Parkinson    &    Frodsham,    London  ; 
rated  at  the  Observatory  from  May  17  to  June 
30,  1887  : 

Mean  daily  rate,  gaining seconds.     5 

Mean  variation  of  daily  rate o 

Mean  change  of  rate  for  i°  Fahr o 

Difference  (  pendant  up  and  dial  up o 

of  mean     j  pendant  up  and  pendant  right 1 


daily  rate  ')  pendant  up  and  pendant  left 2 

between    (  dial  up  and  dial  down 4 

Difference   between  the  extreme  gaining  and  losing 

rates 11. 5 


MARKS  GAINED. 

For  variation  of  daily  rate 24.6 

For  change  of  rate  with  change  of  position 33.2 

For  temperature  compensation 17.3 

Class  A  certificate  awarded ,  with marks.  75 . 1 

G.  M.  Whipple,  Superintendent. 
Kew  Observatory,  July,  1887. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  no  room  to  cavil  at  the  accuracy 
of  the  watch  upon  which  all  the  season's 
records  have  been  timed. 

After  this  elaborate  exposition  of  the 
virtues  of  the  road-record  watch  it  is 
amusing,  and  may  be  flattering  to  Ameri- 
can pride,  to  know  that  the  owner  always 
carries  a  second  watch,  in  case  of  acci- 
dents, and  to  assure  himself  that  the 
chronograph  has  not  taken  a  rest  during 
the  ride — the  said  second  watch  being  "  a 
Waterbury  !  " 

Although  the  Road  Records  Associa- 
tion expresses  itself  as  prepared  to  deal 
with  records  claimed  by  professional  as 
well    as    amateur  riders,   no  professional 


has  ever  been  known  to  "  go  for  "  a  rec- 
ord. Strange  as  it  may  seem,  profes- 
sional cyclists  do  not  figure  upon  the  road 
at  all,  although  it  might  be  imagined 
that  they  might  find  legitimate  occupa- 
tion in  making  fast  times  on  their  em- 
ployers' cycles,  seeing  that  the  advertise- 
ment to  be  gained  must  be  quite  as  good, 
if  a  cycle  is  ridden  a  stated  distance  in  a 
certain  time  by  a  professional,  as  if  the 
same  feat  were  done  by  an  amateur.  The 
distinction  between  the  two  classes,  in- 
deed, is  very  fine,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
ostensible  amateur  cyclists  who  go  for  rec- 
ords being  thinly-disguised  professionals 
in  reality,  only  masquerading  as  amateurs 
because  of  the  secrecy  with  which  they 
are  subsidized  to  ride  particular  brands 
of  machines.  Howbeit,  so  long  as  they 
are  ostensibly  amateurs,  the  fact  remains 
that  we  have  no  "  professional "  road 
records. 

Rule  2  of  the  R.  R.  A.  code  is  one  that 
is  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance,  it  being  the  exception  for  a 
man  to  give  the  "  five  days'  notice  "  to  the 
secretary.  This  is  because  those  elements 
of  uncertainty — the  wind  and  weather — 
usually  keep  the  aspirant  to  record  honors 
in  ignorance  of  the  precise  day  upon  which 
circumstances  will  enable  him  to  start. 
Rule  4  is  one  which  is  inviolable,  no  road 
records  being  recognized  for  any  dis- 
tances under  fifty  miles,  and  no  portion 
of  road  ridden  over  more  than  twice 
being  allowed.  The  former  restriction  is 
deemed  advisable  because  of  the  danger- 
ous nature  of  riding  on  the  highway  at 
such  high  speeds  as  would  be  attained  by 
a  cyclist  going  any  shorter  distance  than 
fifty  miles,  and  the  latter  rule  is  to  pro- 
vide against  a  twelve  or  twenty-four  hour 
record  being  built  up  by  means  of  re- 
peated rides  over  one  short  piece  of  picked 
road.  The  obvious  sentimental  objection 
against  this  course  is  the  sole  reason  for 
the  rule,  and  there  are  not  wanting  com- 
petent English  critics  who  incline  to  think 
that  the  American  rule  which  permits  of 
a  fifty-mile  circuit  or  straightaway  length 
being  covered  over  and  over  again  is  pref- 
erable on  practical  grounds.  For  one 
thing,  it  would  be  less  costly  for  an  ama- 
teur to  ride  for  twenty-four  hours  over  a 
fifty-mile  course  than  over  a  course  ex- 
tending so  far  away  from  home  as  is 
necessary  to  ensure  not  covering  the 
ground  more  than  twice,  and  there  are 
many  parts  of  the  country  where  a  very 
fair    fifty-mile    stretch    of    road    can    be 
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found,  but  where  it  is  impossible  to  pick 
out  three  times  that  extent  of  good,  rid- 
able ground.  The  result  is  that  road 
records    have    come    to    be    made    exclu- 


sively in  that  part  of  England  known  as 
"  the  North  Road  district,"  because  in  no 
other  part  of  the  three  kingdoms  can  such 
good  and  level  roads  be  found. 


To  be  continued. 


A  NOTE  TO  ROSE. 

Dear  little  girl,  I  used  to  be 

An  energetic  person ; 
Could  fence  and  box,  play  tennis  and 

Find  themes  to  write  a  verse  on. 

But  I  am  changed  ;  I  idly  dream 

In  pensive  melancholy  ; 
And  you,  my  charming  little  maid, 

Are  cause  of  all  my  folly. 

Have  you  strange  spells  and  magic  brews, 

Like  tragic  Miss  Medea, 
To  charm  my  heart  and  make  of  me 

A  man  of  one  idea  ? 

This  you  have  done.     From  early  morn 

Until  the  long  day  closes, 
I  sigh  and  say  unto  myself  : 

"I  wish  I  were  where  Rose  is." 


My  heart  is  wakeful  in  the  night 
The  while  my  body  dozes, 

And  whispers  to  me  in  my  dreams  : 
"Oh,  take  me  soon  where  Rose  is  ! 

Dear  little  maiden,  write  a  note 

Whose  envelope  incloses 
Permission  for  my  heart  and  me 

To  come  and  be  where  Rose  is. 


J.  W.  Allen,  Jr. 


HORSEBACK   RIDING   AND    ITS    RELATION    TO    HEALTH. 

BY    DAVID    N.   PATTERSON,  M.   D. 


"  If  your  ramble  was  on  horseback,  I  am  glad 
of  it,  on  account  of  your  health." — Swift. 

gs,  NE  of  the  biographers  of 
General  Grant,  in  re- 
ferring to  his  great 
love  for  a  horse,  has 
said  :  "  The  horse  is  a 
noble  animal,  and  it  is 
by  no  means  remarkable  that  a  bond  of 
sympathy  has  been  established  between 
great  men  and  good  horses."  It  is  also 
to  this  same  illustrious  " silent  man"  that 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  H.  Murray  dedicated  his 
most  interesting  and  instructive  work,  en- 
titled "  The  Perfect  Horse." 

I  trust  that  it  is  not  inappropriate  to 
here  briefly  refer  to  the  horse  of  antiquity, 
whose  history  is  always  both  interesting 
and  instructive. 

Tradition  teaches  us  that  the  earliest 
use  made  of  the  horse  by  man  was  not  for 
work  or  pleasure,  but  only  for  food.  As 
man  gained  in  intellect  and  knowledge, 
the  same  progressive  spirit  which  in  these 
days  has  led  him  to  utilize  steam  and  elec- 
tricity as  motive  power  in  place  of  the 
stage  coach  of  our  forefathers  was  shown 
in  those  primitive  times,  and  it  was  but 
natural  that  he  should  look  for  the  needed 
assistance  among  the  lower  animals  about 
him.  There  is  every  evidence,  however, 
that  the  horse  was  not  his  first  selection. 
Other  animals,  such  as  the  goat,  the  sheep, 
the  ox,  the  ass  and  the  camel,  either  on 
account  of  their  lesser  size  or  slower 
movements,  were  first  tried  as  beasts  of 
burden  and  locomotion. 

Doubtless  a  long  period  elapsed  before 
man  acquired  sufficient  courage  and  in- 
genuity to  capture  and  bring  under  sub- 
jection an  animal  possessing  the  strength 
of  muscular  powers  and  the  swiftness  of 
foot,  combined  with  the  spirit  and  intel- 
ligence which  have  always  been  promi- 
nently characteristic  of  the  horse — an  ani- 
mal designed  by  a  kind  and  wise  Provi- 
dence especially  for  the  use  of  man  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race. 

The  primitive  home  of  the  horse  is  now 
definitely  located  as  being  that  portion  of 
the  country  lying  between  the  Tigris  and 
the  Euphrates  in  Mesopotamia,  this  being 
the  place  where  every  living  creature, 
both    man    and   beast,  was   collected    to- 


gether after  the  Flood.  It  was  an  easy 
matter  for  the  horse  to  be  taken  from  there 
into  Egypt,  where  he  is  often  alluded  to 
in  the  book  of  Genesis.  At  the  time  of 
Joseph's  reign  in  Egypt  we  find  the  horse 
frequently  mentioned,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  value  of  this  animal  for 
domestic  and  cavalry  service  was  at  that 
time  clearly  established. 

All  through  the  Old  Testament  fre- 
quent reference  is  made  to  the  use  of 
horses  in  the  service  of  warriors,  kings 
and  prophets.  Habakkuk  says  of  the 
horses  of  the  Chaldeans  that  "  they  are 
swifter  than  the  leopards,  and  more  fierce 
than  the  evening  wolves,"  and  to  Job  is 
given  the  honor  of  having  produced  the 
grandest  word  painting  of  this  noble  ani- 
mal to  be  anywhere  found  in  sacred 
history. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  journey- 
ings  of  the  horse  after  leaving  Egypt,  and 
to  follow  him  as  he  passes  into  Arabia, 
Persia,  Tartary  and  Greece,  and  finally,  in- 
to Thessaly,  "  the  people  of  which,  like  the 
Mexicans  of  modern  times,  conceived  the 
horse  and  rider  to  be  one,  giving  rise  to 
the  fable  of  the  centaurs,  doubled  shaped 
and  incomprehensible." 

The  history  of  Rome  is  the  history  of 
horsemanship,  the  Romans  finally  surpass- 
ing their  teachers,  the  Greeks,  in  daring 
feats  of  the  arena,  and  the  attachment  of 
this  warlike  people  for  the  horse  has  long 
since  been  recorded  as  history. 

The  love  and  high  appreciation  of  the 
horse  have  inspired  the  poets  in  all  ages  to 
sing  of  his  courage,  docility  and  fleetness. 

Byron  has  happily  described  the  action 
of  a  herd  that  had  been  surprised  by 
the  arrival  of  Mazeppa  and  his  fainting 
charger  on  their  pastures  : 

They  stop — they  start — they  snuff  the  air, 
Gallop  a  moment  here  and  there, 
Approach,  retire,  wheel  round  and  round, 
Then  plunging  back  with  sudden  bound, 
Headed  by  one  black  mighty  steed, 
Who  seemed  the  patriarch  of  his  breed, 

Without  a  single  speck  of  hair 
Of  white  upon  his  shaggy  hide  ; 
They  snort — they  foam,  neigh — swerve  aside, 
And  backward  to  the  forest  fly, 
By  instinct,  from  a  human  eye. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Virgil's  de- 
scription of  the  white  Thracian  steeds  of 
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Turnus  can  with  equal  truth  be  applied 
to  the  white  horses  of  ancient  Cappa- 
docia  : 

He  calls  for  his  steeds,  and  exults  to  see  them 
neighing  in  his  presence — 

Steeds  which  Orithyia  herself  gave  as  a  royal 
present  to  Pilumnus  ; 

In  whiteness  surpassing  the  snow — the  winds 
in  speed. 

The  officious  grooms  stand  around  and  with 
their  hollow  hands 

Clap  their  stroked  chests  and  comb  their  wav- 
ing manes. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  color  has 
often  influenced  the  price  of  the  animal, 
as  we  recall  the  well-known  rhyme  : 

One  white  foot — buy  a  horse  ; 

Two  white  feet — try  a  horse  ; 

Three  white  feet — look  well  about  him  ; 

Four  white  feet — go  without  him. 

Turning  now  to  our  own  country,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  horse  of  America 
is  a  modern  importation.  It  is  doubted 
by  standard  authorities  upon  this  sub- 
ject whether  the  Norwegian  discoverers  of 
Newfoundland  and  various  parts  of  North 
America  during  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries  left  horses  behind  them  or  not, 
and  it  is  generally  conceded  that  it  was 
not  until  the  time  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro 
that  the  horse  gained  a  fair  footing  in  the 
New  World.  Cortez  and  Pizarro  carried 
the  horse  into  Mexico  and  Peru,  respec- 
tively, while  Brazil  is  indebted  to  the 
Portuguese,  and  Hayti  to  the  second  voy- 
age of  Columbus  (1493),  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  horse  upon  their  shores.  From 
these  early  importations  horses  have  rapid- 
ly multiplied  in  number  until  now  it  is  es- 
timated that  in  the  United  States  alone 
there  are  nearly  eight  million,  representing 
a  monetary  value  of  between  $2,000,000,000 
and  $3,000,000,000.  These  comprise  every 
grade  of  condition,  from  the  magnificent 
thoroughbreds  which  command  fabulous 
prices  down  to  the  cheapest  and  poorest 
cart  horses  which  do  the  drudge  work  in 
our  city  streets  and  the  hardest  plough 
work  on  our  country  farms.  Sums  as 
high  as  $75,000  have  been  paid  for  cele- 
brated trotters,  and  even  $100,000  and 
Si 50,000  have  been  refused  for  some  by 
their  fortunate  owners. 

The  importance  of  horseback  riding  as 
a  means  of  healthful  recreation  cannot  be 
too  highly  estimated,  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  bicycle  and  tricycle  have 
in  some  sections  of  our  country  been  al- 
lowed to  supersede  this  most  invigorating 
exercise.  Certainly  for  all,  both  men  and 
women,  who  are  closely  confined  within 


doors  by  sedentary  pursuits  there  is  no 
form  of  exercise  which  imparts  tone  and 
energy  to  the  whole  physical  system  and 
at  the  same  time  gives  such  a  wide  range 
of  mental  enjoyment  as  horseback  riding. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  possible 
results  from  this  kind  of  exercise  a  few 
things  are  essential.  One  is  that  the  rider 
must  have,  at  least  in  some  degree,  an 
affection  for  a  horse  ;  without  this,  much 
of  the  pleasure  and  benefit  derived  from 
riding  are  lost.  To  some  this  love  for  a 
horse  is  spontaneous  and  natural ;  to  others 
it  is  acquired.  Some  men,  and  women  too, 
are  natural  born  riders.  General  Grant 
may  be  mentioned  as  belonging  to  this 
class,  some  of  his  early  exhibition  feats 
of  horsemanship  having  now  become  al- 
most proverbial.  To  such  men  as  he  and 
others  like  him  it  is  only  necessary  to 
place  them  in  a  saddle  and  they  at  once 
become  good  riders. 

Special  care  should  be  taken  in  the  right 
selection  of  a  horse.  All  horses  are  not 
adapted  for  the  saddle  any  more  than  are 
all  men  good  riders,  and  both  the  safety 
and  comfort  of  the  rider  depend  upon  a 
wise  choice.  Someone  has  said  that  the 
false  distribution  of  the  weight  to  be  car- 
ried is  a  more  prolific  cause  of  poor 
riding  than  any  other  one  thing.  A  horse 
is  let  from  the  stable  one  day  to  a  man 
weighing  130  pounds,  the  next  day  to  one 
weighing  over  one  hundred  and  seventy, 
and  on  the  third  day  to  a  lady  of  not  over 
a  hundredweight.  It  is  such  treatment 
as  this  that  will  soon  spoil  the  best  of 
horses. 

Next  in  importance  is  the  proper  adjust- 
ment of  the  saddle  and  bridle.  Unfortu- 
nately this  is  too  often  overlooked.  The 
saddle  should  be  of  a  size  adapted  for  the 
form  and  build  of  the  horse.  It  should 
also  be  adjusted  to  fit  the  seat  and  legs 
of  the  rider  ;  the  weight  should  be  so 
placed  as  to  press  equally  over  the  whole 
under  surface  of  the  saddle,  special  care 
being  given  to  the  position  and  length  of 
the  stirrups.  Many  horses  that  are  in 
every  way  adapted  for  use  in  the  saddle 
have  been  spoiled  because  of  the  use  of 
bits  that  were  unsuited  to  their  mouths. 
The  mouth  of  a  horse  is  one  of  the  most 
sensitive  parts  of  his  anatomy  and  any 
abuse  of  that  organ,  either  by  the  use  of 
an  improper  bit  or  its  bad  management, 
will  surely  be  followed  with  unpleasant  re- 
sults. If  anyone  thinks  that  these  minu- 
tiae are  unimportant  it  may  be  well  to 
recall  to  mind  that  at  one  time  the  French 
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cavalry  had  10,206  horses,  and  that  after 
less  than  one  month's  marching  not  more 
than  3,500  of  that  number  were  really  fit 
for  service,  the  remainder  having  "  been 
rendered  unserviceable  by  the  saddle  and 
other  portions  of  the  equipment."  With 
these  few  suggestions  properly  attended 
to,  together  with  such  others  as  may  be 
prompted  by  experience,  a  five  or  ten  mile 
ride  on  a  clear  summer  morning  cannot 
fail  to  prove  an  inestimable  blessing. 

Doubtless  much  of  this  benefit  is  due  to 
the  magnetism  which  the  rider  receives 
from  his  horse  as  he  rushes  along.  "  The 
horse  is  a  regular  battery  for  the  genera- 
tion of  animal  electricity."  Mounted  on 
a  horse,  a  man  cannot  help  feeling  that  he 
is  a  little  better  favored  than  the  one  who 
walks.  He  knows  that  he  can  go  faster, 
and  consequently  for  the  time  being  he  is 
master  of  the  situation.  There  is  also  a 
feeling  of  healthful  exhilaration  which  is 
very  stimulating  to  both  a  man's  physical 
and  mental  forces.  "  He  has  for  the  time  a 
kind  of  ideal,  not  actual,  being,  and  rides 
his  horse  as  the  poet  rides  his  Pegasus." 
The  more  one  rides  and  becomes  familiar 
with  the  nature  and  the  habits  of  his  steed, 
the  better  he  recognizes  the  strength  and 
power  of  this  noble  animal.  These  in  turn 
are  imparted  to  the  rider  through  the 
powerful  agency  of  magneticism,  and  this 
magnetic  influence  is  a  powerful  aid  in 
recuperating  and  sustaining  the  natural 
forces  of  our  being. 

One  of  the  essential  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  horseback  riding  lies  in  the 
fact  that,  physiologically  speaking,  the 
effects  of  this  kind  of  exercise  reach 
every  function  of  the  body,  and,  as  each 
one  is  more  or  less  affected  by  the  other, 
a  general  good  effect  upon  the  whole  body 
is  obtained.  If  one  organ  or  its  function 
is  deranged,  the  overplus  energy  which  is 
given  to  the  well  organs  is  in  turn  be- 
stowed upon  that  part  which,  so  to  speak, 
is  below  par. 

Not  only  to  a  well  man  is  horseback 
riding  a  source  of  pleasure  and  recreation, 
but  to  the  invalid,  whether  suffering  from 
mental  or  physical  ailment,  this  kind  of 
exercise,  if  wisely  employed,  may  prove 
of  great  value.  That  it  can  aid  in  estab- 
lishing the  health  of  one  who  is  broken 
down  by  overstudy,  excessive  clerical  la- 
bor, or  from  the  perplexing  and  burden- 
some cares  of  business,  has  long  since  been 
clearly  demonstrated.  In  the  early  stages 
of  consumption,  general  debility  and  in- 
somnia,   together  with    certain    kinds    of 


muscular  and  nervous  affections,  horse- 
back riding  is  strongly  recommended  by 
our  highest  medical  authorities. 

The  wise  for  cure  on  exercise  depend. 

God  never  made  his  work  for  man  to  mend. 

The  modus  operandi  of  this  kind  of  cure 
may  briefly  be  stated  as  follows  :  In  the 
first  place,  this  kind  of  exercise  is  entirely 
different  from  any  other,  and  in  one  sense 
it  is  never  on  two  occasions  exactly  the 
same.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  this  on 
paper,  but  every  rider  knows  it  to  be  true. 
The  very  nature  of  this  exercise  at  once 
takes  a  man  out  of  himself.  The  fact  of 
his  being  seated  in  the  saddle  with  the 
bridle  rein  in  his  hand,  engages  the  atten- 
tion of  his  mind,  and  his  thoughts  are  at 
once  turned  in  a  new  direction.  He  for- 
gets his  troubles,  whether  real  or  imagi- 
nary ;  something  new  each  day  occupies 
his  time  and  attention,  while  the  horse  is 
doing  the  work  and  he  is  taking  the  exer- 
cise. 

Again,  this  form  of  exercise  in  its  di- 
rect influence  upon  disease  is  deserving 
of  special  notice.  This  is  doubtless  due 
in  a  large  measure  to  the  power  of  equal- 
ization of  the  vital  forces  and  their  con- 
sequent influence  upon  every  nerve  and 
muscle  in  the  body.  Take,  for  example, 
the  two  antagonistic  diseases  known  as 
plethora  and  anaemia,  the  one  being  that 
condition  where  the  blood  is  too  rich  in 
quality  and  too  much  in  quantity,  caus- 
ing distension  of  the  capillaries,  a  turgid 
condition  of  the  veins  and  obesity  ;  the 
other  where  the  blood  is  poor  and  thin 
in  quality  and  but  little  of  it.  For  the 
first  disease  horseback  riding,  if  judi- 
ciously practiced  for  some  time,  will  tend 
toward  reducing  both  the  amount  and 
unhealthy  state  of  the  blood,  in  the  same 
way  that  mountain  climbing,  running, 
etc.,  will  obviate  a  tendency  to  excessive 
corpulency.  As  one  writer  has  remarked  : 
"  When  in  a  young  girl  this  tendency  to 
the  development  of  an  excessive  amount 
of  fat  discloses  itself,  the  proper  remedy 
is  horseback  exercise  and  moderation  in 
diet.  This  is  the  true  specific  against 
embonpoint — not  acidulated  drink  or  sub- 
stances which,  destroying  the  health,  re- 
move not  only  the  fat,  but  at  the  same 
time  all  pretensions  to  beauty."  It  may 
be  clearly  asserted  that  there  is  no  form 
of  exercise  which  fulfills  more  complete- 
ly the  above  indications  than  horseback 
riding. 

The  characteristics  of  the  second  dis- 
ease, anaemia,  are  either  a  diminution  of 
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the  quantity  of  the  blood  or  a  change 
in  its  character,  in  which  it  is  poor  and 
watery.  Such  a  condition  gives  rise  to  a 
pale,  colorless  face,  languidness  and  gen- 
eral debility.  For  such  a  state  of  the 
system  horseback  riding  stands  first  in 
the  list  of  hygienic  measures  which  should 
be  adopted  for  the  toning  up  of  the  sys- 
tem, the  enriching  both  the  quality  and 
character  of  the  blood,  as  well  as  check- 
ing the  progress  of  the  disease,  which,  if 
allowed  to  continue,  must  sooner  or  later 
be  followed  with  serious  results. 

Some  diseases  of  the  nervous  system, 
namely,  hypochondriasis,  hysteria,  chorea 
and  other  similar  affections  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  are  specially  amenable 
to  this  form  of  exercise  and  are  usually 
attended  with  the  best  results.  It  is  nec- 
essary, however,  that  the  rides  be  short 
and  that  an  easy-gaited  horse  be  chosen. 
As  a  rule  the  rides  should  be  taken  in 
the  early  morning  and  the  exercise  should 
never  be  prolonged  so  as  to  induce  fa- 
tigue. Insomnia  is  another  wearisome 
affection  of  the  brain  and  nervous  sys- 
tem for  which  daily  horseback  riding  is 
one  of  the  best  curative  measures  now 
advocated  by  our  highest  medical  author- 
ities. There  are  several  cases  on  record 
of  noted  divines  and  others  who  have 
been  completely  cured  of  their  inability 
to  sleep  nights  by  daily  horseback  riding, 
faithfully  continued  for  weeks  or  even 
months. 

Probably  there  is  no  one  disease  for 
which,  in  its  early  stages,  horseback  rid- 
ing is  so  beneficial  as  that  of  consump- 
tion. So  well  known  and  popular  has 
this  fact  become  that  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances the  theory  has  been  woven  with 
wonderful  ingenuity  into  the  "plot"  of 
several  standard  society  novels  of  the 
day. 

It  is  very  often  that  this  exercise  is  be- 
gun in  a  most  simple  manner,  the  patient 
sitting  on  a  horse  which  is  led  by  a  groom 
at  a  slow  walking  pace.  Gradually,  as  the 
patient  improves  and  gets  a  little  stronger, 
the  hectic  flush  of  the  afternoon  gives 
place  to  the  bloom  on  the  cheek  in  the 
morning,  the  expansion  of  the  chest  grows 
larger  and  the  muscles  of  the  body  de- 
velop in  strength  and  size,  the  appetite 
improves,  the  cough  grows  less,  the  night 
sweats  disappear  ;  health  and  vigor  are 
once  more  restored. 

Many  a  man  who  now  enjoys  a  good 
digestion,  a  sound  night's  sleep  and  a  ro- 
bust, healthy  constitution  owes  his  deliv- 


erance from  the  bondage  of  sickness  and 
disease  to  the  daily  exercise  on  horse- 
back. It  is  related  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
Cutler,  of  Brooklyn,  that  when  a  feeble 
young  man  he  fully  recovered  his  health 
by  riding  from  Portland  to  Savannah,  and 
that  his  valuable  life  was  prolonged  to 
old  age  by  this  almost  daily  exercise. 

It  is  an  old  and  trite  saying  that  "pub- 
lic health  is  public  wealth."  This  is  true 
whether  we  consider  man  as  an  individual 
or  associate  him  collectively  in  the  mass 
of  humanity.  Suppose  a  man  of  large 
means  and  possessed  of  fine  business 
capacity  suddenly  deprived  of  health, 
how  long  will  it  take  to  convince  him 
that  his  best  capital  is  embarrassed  and 
his  most  brilliant  efforts  crippled  ?  Now, 
in  nearly  every  vocation  in  life  there  are 
to  be  found  those  who  are  not  succeeding 
as  they  wish — not  because  of  some  local 
or  organic  disease,  but  simply  because 
there  is  a  low  state  of  vitality  and  an 
enervated  condition  of  both  their  physical 
and  mental  systems. 

To  prevent  the  increase  of  such  ten- 
dencies, if  they  already  exist,  and  to  re- 
store the  body  to  a  normal,  healthy  con- 
dition, and  to  keep  it  so  after  recovery, 
there  is  no  better  form  of  exercise  known 
to  medical  science  than  horseback  riding. 
As  Dr.  Holmes  has  quaintly  yet  truly  re- 
marked, "the  outside  of  a  horse  is  good 
for  the  inside  of  a  man."  The  improve- 
ment in  digestion  and  assimilation  is  at 
once  recognized.  No  man  ever  swung 
himself  off  his  saddle  after  a  ten-mile  ride 
without  feeling  that  he  was  hungry.  And 
as  many  a  disease  can  be  conquered  by 
transferring  the  battle  ground  from  the 
sick  room  to  the  saddle,  so  the  earliest 
approach  of  disease  can  often  be  pre- 
vented and  good  health  .  preserved  by 
daily  exercise  on  horseback. 

Another  important  feature  of  this  kind 
of  exercise  is  that  horseback  riding  must 
of  necessity  be  indulged  in  away  from 
the  crowded  thoroughfares  of  the  city. 
Out  into  the  country  we  must  go,  and  no 
sooner  do  we  leave  the  dusty,  noisy 
streets  behind  us  and  strike  out  into  the 
clear  and  open  country  than  the  beauties 
of  nature  burst  upon  our  vision.  The 
plainest  scene  puts  on  its  bright  apparel 
as  the  sun  touches  it  with  its  golden 
brush. 

Soon  the  horse  breaks  from  a  trot  into 
a  canter,  which  is  the  most  pleasant  and 
natural  of  all  the  paces  when  properly 
performed  by  the  horse  and  rider.     The 
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speed  is  not  great,  the  best  pacing  of  the 
horse  should  not  exceed  ten  or  twelve 
miles  an  hour,  which  will  insure  for  the 
rider  the  best  physical  results.  There  can 
be  no  dullness  in  horseback  riding  ;  every 
turn  in  .the  road  and  every  mile  that  is 
traveled  bring  into  view  new  sights  and 
discoveries.  This  soon  awakens  in  the 
mind  a  constant  expectancy  of  new  pleas- 
ures, which  in  turn  impart  to  the  current 
of  life  an  onward  impulse  that  seems  to 
react  on  the  mind  as  on  every  function  of 
the  automatic  organism. 

A  little  experience  and  observation  will 
soon  surprise  us  as  to  the  amount  of  phys- 
ical recuperation  which  this  kind  of  exer- 
cise produces  upon  the  different  organs 
of  the  body.  As  the  rider  rushes  along, 
every  nerve  thrills  with  pleasure  and 
healthful  exhilaration ;  the  lungs  take  in 
to  their  utmost  capacity  their  full  quota 
of  air  which  is  loaded  with  the  purest  oxy- 
gen and  enriched  with  the  sweet  perfume 
of  flowers  ;  while  the  heart  is  quickened 
and  strengthened  in  its  action,  forcing 
the  enriched  and  purified  blood  to  the 
most  distant  and  minutest  capillaries  of 
the  body,  and  the  pulses  are  found  to  be 
beating  as  even  and  regular  as  the  time- 
piece in  your  pocket.  The  very  nature  of 
horseback  riding  tends  to  strengthen  the 
muscles  of  the  back,  legs  and  arms  ;  the 
grip  of  the  hand  is  firm,  the  eye  is  steady, 
and  the  ear  is  quick  to  detect  every  sound 
as  well  as  listen  to  the  chorus  of  birds 
whose  songs  make  one  divine  harmony. 

Not  only  to  the  physical  part  of  our 
being  is  horseback  riding  of  practical 
benefit,  but  to  the  mental  and  moral  side 
of  our  nature  this  kind  of  exercise  is  one 
of  inestimable  value. 

The  wear  and  tear  of  the  brain  in  these 
busy  times  of  the  nineteenth  century  can- 
not well  be  avoided.  The  one  represents 
the  natural  and  legitimate  result  of  lawful 
use  and  is  what  everyone  must  submit  to  ; 
the  other  comes  of  hard  usage  and  abuse, 
the  nervous  system,  unsettled  by  the  men- 
tal strain,  brings  about  various  defects  in 
nutrition  ;  the  appetite  fails  and  then  we 
meet  with  the  sleeplessness,  the  dyspep- 
sia, the  irresolution,  irritability  and  de- 
pression which  are  the  chief  miseries  of 
the  overworked.  For  these  various  and 
oftentimes  complicated  troubles  horse- 
back riding  affords  prompt  and  effectual 
deliverance.  It  is  next  to  an  impossi- 
bility to  carry  your  business  cares  and 
perplexities  along  with  you  in  the  saddle. 


While  riding  in  a  carriage  or  walking  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  think  over  business  or 
to  "  talk  shop  "  with  the  companion  at 
your  side  ;  but  when  seated  on  a  horse, 
and  the  animal  is  in  motion,  something 
else  must  and  will  occupy  your  thoughts. 
Concentrated  mental  calculations  are  not 
in  order  while  riding  horseback. 

The  brain  needs  just  such  recreation 
and  stimulant  as  can  be  furnished  by 
horseback  riding  ;  the  motion  of  the  body 
as  the  rider  and  horse  move  along  has  a 
quieting  influence  on  that  organ.  In  no 
better  way  can  the  brain  become  clear 
and  receive  into  its  every  portion  the 
renovating  properties  of  rich,  healthy 
blood  than  by  such  exercise.  Anxiety 
gives  place  to  contentment,  and  hope  and 
courage  again  take  the  place  of  doubt 
and  despondency. 

That  horseback  riding  is  conducive  to 
the  elevation  of  good  morals  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  "  small,  sweet  courtesies 
of  life  "  is  evident  to  even  the  most  casual 
observer.  The  exercise  imparts  a  healthy 
tone  of  mind  and  spirit,  together  with  a 
manliness  and  simplicity  of  manners.  It 
is  very  rare  to  find  a  good  horseman  who 
is  churlish  and  lacking  in  that  delicate  and 
instinctive  appreciation  of  the  feelings  of 
others.  Horseback  riding  begets  in  the 
rider  a  love  for  his  horse,  which  he  shows 
by  many  .  acts  of  kindness  toward  his 
faithful  steed  ;  that  the  horse  not  only  un- 
derstands but  appreciates  this  thoughtful 
care  on  the  part  of  his  master  cannot  be 
denied.  And  there  is  scarcely  any  oppor- 
tunity more  favorable  for  the  constant 
thoughtfulness  and  watchful  care  by  a 
gentleman  for  a  lady  than  when  he  acts 
as  her  escort  on  horseback.  It  is  while  on 
horseback  that  a  man  will  show  his  power 
of  will,  his  courage  and  ability  to  meet 
and  master  emergencies  which  accident 
will  often  force  upon  him.  Horseback 
riding  develops  a  cool  demeanor  and  a 
steady,  resolute  will,  and  these  are  best 
obtained  from  worship  at  the  shrine  of 
nature.  These,  with  nature's  tonics  of 
purest  air,  clearest  skies  and  plenty  of  sun- 
shine, will  give  healthier  appetites,  richer 
blood,  steadier  nerves,  stronger  muscles, 
and  a  clearer  brain. 

Not  the  'wildering  waltz  in  the  ballroom's  blaze, 
Nor  the  chivalrous  joust,  nor  the  daring  race, 
Nor  the  swift  regatta,  nor  merry  chase, 
Nor  the  sail  high  heaving  waters  o'er, 
Nor  the  rural  dance  on  the  moonlit  shore — 
Can  the  wild  and  fearless  joy  exceed 
Of  a  fearless  ride  on  a  fiery  steed. 


ATHLETICS. 

Already  the  faithful  attention  which  many  of 
our  best  athletes  gave  to  training  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring  is  showing  itself  in  the 
closer  contests  and  greater  vim  with  which 
sports  have  been  participated  in. 

Hardly  any  practice  is  more  vigorously  to  be 
condemned  than  the  taking  part  in  competitions 
without  due  preparation.  No  doubt  some  few 
favored  ones  of  strong  constitutions  can  under- 
go severe  physical  strain  without  suffering  ill 
effects  afterward,  but  with  the  many  this  is  not 
the  case.  A  few  practice  runs  and  a  rub  down 
or  two  by  the  trainer  are  not  sufficient  to  put  a 
man  in  proper  trim.  The  very  best  thing  for  all 
who  love  outdoor  life  and  wish  to  win  a  name  in 
the  athletic  world  is  to  join  a  good  athletic  club 
and  put  themselves  in  the  hands  of  a  trainer. 
That  gentleman  should  make  a  careful  and 
thorough  examination  of  each  pupil  and  then 
proceed  to  build  up  such  parts  of  the  body  as 
need  it  the  most.  In  this  way,  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time,  a  foundation  is  laid  for  future 
hard  work  in  special  directions,  and  the  risk  of 
straining  one's  self  is  materially  lessened.  Of 
course,  this  mode  of  procedure  will  probably 
keep  the  enthusiastic  would-be  champion  a  sea- 
son or  two  from  public  games,  but  will  he  not 
be  a  gainer  thereby?  The  object  of  athletic  ex- 
ercise is  not  the  making  of  records  or  the  win- 
ning of  prizes.  Those  are  simply  pleasant  halt 
ing  places  along  the  road  to  health.  Every 
right-minded  person  will  agree  with  me  when  I 
say  that  all  athletic  exercise  should  have  but 
one  object  in  view,  and  that  the  acquisition  of 
health  and  strength.  For  that  reason  compul- 
sory physical  education  in  schools  and  colleges 
is  to  be  recommended.  It  all  helps  to  make  life 
more  endurable,  and  when  the  body  is  sound 
the  brain -will  probably  respond  much  more 
readily  to  the  demands  made  upon  it,  and  the 
hardships  from  which  no  life  is  exempt  will  be 
borne  the  more  cheerfully  and  easily.  If  such 
a  reward  is  to  be  reaped  from  devoting  a  few 
minutes  each  day  to  the  strengthening  of  mus- 
cles, by  all  means  let  us  spend  the  time  in  that 
manner.     It  could  not  be  spent  in  a  better  way. 

However,  everything  with  moderation.  Hours 
are  not  to  be  wasted  in  lifting  weights  or  train- 
ing for  races.  All  such  practices  let  us  leave  to 
the  professionals.     On  the  other  hand,  to  the 


business  man,  who  declares  that  he  has  no  time 
to  spend  in  sport,  let  us  quote  what  the  philoso- 
pher said  to  the  man  who  claimed  he  had  no 
time  :  "  You  have  all  the  time  there  is."  A  few 
minutes  in  the  morning  or  the  evening  can 
easily  be  secured,  and  the  reward  is  had  very 

promptly.  J.  C.  Gerndt. 

*  * 

* 

CYCLING. 

There  is  reported  from  all  directions  the 
greatest  activity  in  cycling  circles.  What  the 
reason  is  for  this  unusual  interest  in  the  silent 
steed  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  state. 

No  doubt  what  is  commonly  called  "  spring 
fever" — the  desire  to  go  out  and  roam  through 
lanes  and  along  country  roads — has  much  to  do 
with  this  great  movement,  if  we  may  dignify  it 
with  so  important  sounding  a  name.  Confine- 
ment during  the  long  winter  months  is  apt 
to  result  in  a  great  outburst  during  the  spring 
months,  for  the  energy  which  has  been  accumu- 
lating during  the  bleak  season  must  needs  find 
a  vent  somewhere.  And  how  better  can  it  spend 
itself  than  in  mounting  the  trusty  wheel  and 
rolling  silently  and  swiftly  whither  fancy  leads 
and  where  the  eye  finds  most  delight  and  the 
lungs  the  most  bracing  air  ? 

Appeals  to  legislators  to  keep  roads  in  order 
are  not  all  in  vain,  and,  furthermore,  the  tourist 
with  his  wheel  can  travel  from  place  to  place 
and  not  meet  with  discouragements  which  recall 
the  adventures  Thomas  Stevens  had  on  his  trip 
around  the  world.  That  intrepid  traveler  is,  by 
the  way,  just  now  probably  engaged  in  work 
which  will  differ  somewhat  from  former  ex- 
periences. How  African  natives  will  yield  to  his 
powers  of  persuasion  remains  to  be  seen.  Until 
we  hear  from  him  again  our  attention  will  be 
drawn  to  numerous  tournaments  and  runs  at 
which  every  effort  will  be  made  to  cast  aside 
old  records  and  establish  new  ones. 

*  *  Looker-On. 
* 

LACROSSE. 

During  the  past  month  lacrosse  men  have 
been  actively  engaged  in  chasing  the  bounding 
ball  over  green  lawns,  to  the  apparent  satisfac- 
tion of  themselves  and  the  audiences.  The 
latter  have  been  somewhat  larger  in  number 
than   in   previous  years,  which   seems  to  augur 
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well  for  the  popularity  of  the  game.  As  often 
stated  in  these  columns,  the  game  needs  to  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated.  Now  that  the  New 
Jersey  Athletic  Club  has  a  promising  team  and 
others  are  being  formed  in  various  athletic 
clubs,  a  better  future  appears  to  open  before  it. 
In  Philadelphia  and  vicinity  a  lively  and  in- 
creasing interest  is  reported  in  the  game  and 
clubs  are  springing  up  everywhere,  so  that  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  years  excellent  sport 
can  confidently  be  looked  for  from  that  section 
of  the  country. 

The  one  objection  to  lacrosse,  which  no  doubt 
has  kept  it  from  becoming  a  popular  game  hither- 
to, is  the  long  time  it  takes  to  learn  to  play  it  well. 
But  if  boys  will  try  their  luck  with  lacrosse  stick 
and  ball,  by  the  time  they  have  become  old 
enough  to  play  in  senior  matches  they  will  be 
able  to  do  as  well  as  the  best  Canadian  impor- 
tations. 

The  other  objection,  which  hardly  deserves 
the  name  however,  is  that  it  requires  good 
physical  condition  to  play  a  hard  match.  Skill 
alone  will  not  pull  you  through.  But  every 
year  closer  attention  is  paid  to  the  laws  of  health 
by  those  who  by  reason  of  connection  with 
athletic  clubs  lay  claim  to  the  name  of  athletes, 
and  consequently  there  should  soon  be  no  occa- 
sion for  the  use  of  the  term  "out  of  condition," 
properly  speaking.  Of  course,  save  for  special 
matches  or  events,  no  athlete,  be  he  lacrosse 
player  or  devoted  to  some  other  sport,  keeps 
himself  in  the  pink  of  condition  ;  but  a  general 
attention  to  correct  ways  of  living  goes  a  great 
way  toward  helping  a  man  enjoy  the  sport  he  is 
devoted  to,  and  in  lacrosse  this  is  more  particu- 
larly true,  because  it  is  a  game  in  which  much 
endurance  is  required. 

J.  C.  Gerndt. 
*  * 

AMATEUR   PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  late  Washington  centennial  was  a  har- 
vest time  for  the  dry-plate  makers.  Thousands 
of  plates  and  films  were  exposed  on  the  three 
days  of  the  celebration.  Cameras  were  to  be 
seen  focusing  upon  the  festivities  from  nearly 
every  conceivable  point ;  and,  of  course,  all 
were  supplied  with  quickest  working  lenses, 
plates  and  shutters,  for  only  instantaneous  ex- 
posures could  be  successful.  The  weather, 
considered  from  a  photographic  standpoint, 
could  not  have  been  better.  The  clouds  that 
somewhat  obscured  the  sky  on  the  Monday  made 
the  exposures  on  the  water  that  day  all  the 
better.  One  steamer  alone  (the  Philadelphia) 
carried  quite  two  hundred  cameras,  and  leveled 
its  effective  broadsides  on  the  ponderous  iron- 
clads and  majestic  men-of-war  as  it  steamed 
along  the  entire  line.  This  steamer  had  been 
chartered  by  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photogra- 
phers of  New  York,  whose  committee  in  charge, 
upon  application,  received  prompt  permission 
from  Admiral  Porter  to  approach  very  near 
the  Dispatch,  which  contained  the  Presidential 
party,  and  thus  obtain  the  best  views  of  the 
great  naval  parade,  as  well  as  of  the  landing  at 
Wall  street. 

Cameras  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions  were 
used,  but  the  "detective"  of  various  makes 
showed  its  superiority  for  this  kind  of  work,  as 
it  could  be  adjusted  quickly,  without  regard  to 
tripod  or  focusing,  and  so  catch  many  important 


sights  and  pleasing  views  which  the  more  de- 
liberate tripod  cameras  could  not  succeed  in 
photographing.  This  was  not  true  to  so  great 
an  extent  during  the  two  great  land  parades 
which  followed  on  the  succeeding  days  ;  but  on 
these  occasions  the  one  defect  (which  only  re- 
mains to  be  made  good  in  order  to  render  pho- 
tography quite  perfect)  was  sadly  felt  by  all. 
The  splendor  of  color,  which  adds  so  much  to 
such  demonstrations,  unfortunately  could  not  be 
reproduced  in  the  photograph,  however  truth- 
fully it  might  represent  all  other  features  of  the 
great  parades. 

Though  photography  in  natural  colors  seems  a 
long  way  off,  we  are  all  hopeful  that  the  time  will 
come  when  our  fondest  expectations  will  be  re- 
alized. If  color  could  be  accurately  reproduced 
in  the  camera  some  ambitious  ones  would  un- 
doubtedly sigh  for  the  preservation,  on  their 
sensitive  plates,  of  the  martial  strains  which  also 
add  much  to  these  occasions.  And  that  reminds 
me  that  a  method  has  recently  been  spoken  of 
for  actually  photographing  the  human  voice, 
though,  as  yet,  we  have  little  definite  knowledge 
given  us  of  the  process.  This  does  not  seem 
more  wonderful  than  the  ability  we  now  have 
to  send  photographic  likenesses  by  telegraph,  by 
reducing  a  portrait  to  a  system  of  lines  and 
cross  lines  which  are  numbered.  A  telegraphic 
dispatch  from  London,  communicating  the  num- 
bers on  the  diagram  where  characteristic  lines 
of  a  portrait  occur,  enables  the  recipient  in  New 
York  to  make  a  drawing  which  is  an  exact 
counterpart  of  the  original  in  London  ;  thus  the 
likeness  of  a  fugitive  criminal  may  be  quickly 
sent  from  one  distant  point  to  another,  and  so 
secure  his  arrest. 

There  seems  no  end  of  the  wonders  which 
photography  can  accomplish  ;  and  amateurs  are 
doing  more  than  any  other  class  in  perfecting 
old  processes  and  inventing  new  ones.  It 
is  well  known  that  photographs — and  instan- 
taneous photographs,  too — may  be  made  quite 
as  readily  now  at  night  as  in  the  brightest 
sunlight.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  a  very  success- 
ful picture  was  made  of  the  Grand  Opera  House 
on  one  of  its  crowded  nights.  The  portraits  of 
individuals  in  the  audience  were  brought  out 
distinctly,  and  many  were  recognized  by  friends 
as  most  excellent.  The  entire  building  was 
shown,  from  orchestra  to  gallery,  and  was  illu- 
minated by  the  flash  of  a  few  grains  of  powdered 
magnesium  metal.  Similar  feats  had  been  ac- 
complished before,  but  never  on  quite  so  large  a 
scale. 

The  immense  fire  which  occurred  some  weeks 
ago  in  this  city  was  successfuly  photographed 
by  more  than  one  amateur,  and  purely  from 
the  light  which  the  great  conflagration  itself 
supplied.  The  flames  show  distinctly  as  large 
white  patches  on  the  photographs,  and  the 
smoke  appears  quite  natural.  These,  it  must  be 
remembered,  were  made  in  the  night.  This  has 
also  been  done  before,  as  well  as  the  photo- 
graphing of  lightning  during  a  thunder  storm 
at  night.  W.    I.  Lincoln  Adams. 


CANOEING. 

The  "  Year  Book  "  for  1889  of  the  American 
Canoe  Association  has  lately  been  issued  and 
shows  pretty  conclusively  what  an  active  interest 
is  taken  in   the  sport,  both  in  the  States  and  in 
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Canada.  The  long  list  of  members'  names — only 
active  members  whose  dues  are  paid  have  been 
included  in  the  membership  list — the  various 
division  treasurers'  reports,  the  regatta  com- 
mittees' reports  for  iSSS,  and  the  programme  of 
races  for  the  coming  meet,  attest  the  fact  that 
the  A.  C.  A.  is  a  growing  organization  and 
canoeing  a  popular  sport.  The  Western  Canoe 
Association's  "Year  Book"  also  tells  the  same 
story. 

The  publishers  of  the  "Year  Book"  have  added 
a  new  feature  this  year — the  club  list.  The 
"  Year  Book  "  proper  is  sent  free  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  A.  C.  A.,  one  copy  to  each  member. 
As  the  book  is  published  at  no  cost  to  the  as- 
sociation—  the  advertising  being  sufficient  to 
meet  the  bulk  of  the  expense — those  members 
who  want  more  than  one  copy  are  charged  the 
nominal  price  of  25  cents  each  for  them.  Non- 
members  can  also  get  the  book  for  the  above 
price. 

Added  to  the  "Year  Book,"  in  a  limited  edition, 
is  a  list  of  all  canoe  clubs  in  the  world,  their 
officers'  names,  location  of  club  house  and  club 
flag  (burgee),  in  color.  These  books  are  bound 
in  canvas  covers  and  are  sold  for  $1  per  copy. 
The  list  contains  also  the  full  descriptions  of 
many  of  the  well-known  racing  canoes  in  this 
country  and  England.  Portraits  of  all  the  ex- 
commodores  and  secretaries  of  the  associations 
are  also  contained  in  it.  That  such  an  expensive 
work  can  be  issued  shows  in  itself  that  canoe- 
ing has  a  secure  hold  on  the  affections  of  lovers 
of  sport. 

The  canoeing  season  of  1889  opened  unusually 
early — in  fact,  some  paddling  was  done  by  cer- 
tain enthusiasts  all  winter.  Many  new  canoes 
have  been  added  to  the  racing  fleet  and  the  A. 
C.  A.  meet  of  1SS9  is  certain  to  eclipse  all  others, 
both  in  numbers  present  and  in  the  enthusiasm 
for  the  sport. 

Very  early  in  the  season  came  two  reports  of 
fatal  accidents  to  canoeists  while  cruising.  These 
warnings  should  certainly  be  taken  to  heart  by 
all  true  lovers  of  the  sport,  and  should  teach 
them  to  avoid  unnecessary  risks.  Bodily  harm 
can  hardly  result  from  the  sport — except  drown- 
ing, which  is  common  to  allboating,  and  swing- 
ing, too.  The  canoe  is  the  safest  of  all  boats 
unless  its  use  is  abused.  The  canoe  usually  is 
intended  for  but  one  person.  When  two  or 
more  go  in  the  same  boat  the  risks  are  increased 
— enormously  if  the  canoe  is  sailed  instead  of 
paddled.  Especially  is  this  true  when  the  extra 
occupant  is  a  lady.  Too  great  care  cannot  be 
exercised  in  such  cases.  In  a  properly  built 
canoe  it  is  quite  safe  to  take  a  lady  paddling — 
if  the  owner  knows  what  he  is  doing.  It  is  never 
safe  to  take  a  lady  sailing  in  a  canoe.  The  man 
who  does  this  shoulders  a  responsibility  that 
should  not  be  assumed  by  anyone.  Past  ex- 
perience has  conclusively  proved  this  to  be  true. 

There  will  be  no  international  sailing  races 
this  year  at  the  canoe  meet,  but  this  can  hardly 
take  away  from  the  interest  in  any  degree,,  as  it 
was  well  known  last  year  long  before  the  actual 
trials  that  the  Englishman  stood  no  chance  of 
winning  even  a  good  place.  English  canoe 
racing  is  limited  to  a  small  area  and  but  few  men 
compete.  Here  the  racers  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  each  representative  has  had 
abundant  chance  to  test  his  metal  against  his 
fellow  club  men  and  the  neighboring  club  sailers. 


Therefore  canoes  come  to  the  meet  built  for 
every  kind  of  water  and  weather.  So  whatever 
the  day  and  state  of  the  water  at  the  meet  it 
must  be  just  the  right  conditions  for  some  one 
or  more  of  the  American  contestants. 

Canoe  sailing  has  now  reached  a  point  where 
it  can  give  long  odds  to  any  other  kind  of  small- 
boat  sailing.  The  canoes  have  been  made  to  at- 
tain a  degree  of  speed  and  windward  qualities 
not  shared  in  by  much  larger  boats,  and  now  it 
is  far  from  an  unusual  thing  to  see  a  sixteen- 
foot  canoe  with  a  hundred  feet  of  sail  beat  a 
good-sized  catboat,  and  at  times  when  the 
weather  is  favorable  actually  outfoot  sloops  and 
schooners  of  twice  her  length  and  twenty  times 
her  power. 

Canoe  club  social  life  has  also  become  a  feature 
of  the  sport.  More  especially  is  this  true  of  the 
smaller  cities  and  large  towns.  The  canoe  club 
is  often  now  the  club  of  the  place.  There  are 
many  good  reasons  for  this  result. 

C.  Bowyer  Vaux. 


LAWN  TENNIS. 

The  possibility  of  the  presence  among  us  this 
summer  of  several  tennis  experts  from  England 
has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  in  tennis  cir- 
cles of  the  chances  our  best  players  would  have 
in  contests  with  them.  To  be  sure  Mr.  R.  D. 
Sears  and  Mr.  Dwight  have  repeatedly  repre- 
sented us  on  English  tennis  courts,  but  no  gen- 
eral competition  has  ever  taken  place.  Now,  if 
good  talent  would  come  to  America  during  the 
season  and  enter  the  Newport,  Narragansett 
Pier,  Bar  Harbor  and  other  tournaments,  the 
importance  of  those  events  would  be  much  in- 
creased, not  to  speak  of  the  benefit  which  the 
contestants  and  also  the  tennis-playing  public 
would  derive  from  either  participating  in  or 
watching  the  games.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we 
are  making  rapid  strides  toward  the  acquisition 
of  perfect  form  in  tennis,  but  a  comparison 
would  be  most  valuable  just  at  present,  because 
of  the  great  impetus  which  the  game  has  re- 
ceived this  spring.  If  a  number  of  lady  experts 
could  also  be  induced  to  pay  their  American 
cousins  a  visit,  they  would  not  only  be  received 
with  open  arms,  but  any  points  of  play  in 
which  they  excel  their  sisters  would  be  speedily 
noted  and  rapidly  acquired.  Then,  again,  it 
would  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  tennis 
world  to  learn  how  our  champions — Miss  Robin- 
son, Miss  Townsend,  Miss  Roosevelt  and  others 
— compare  with  England's  heroines  of  the  ten- 
nis field.  And  as  there  is  apparently  greater 
room  for  improvement  among  lady  players  than 
among  the  men,  such  a  visit  would  unquestion- 
ably give  a  still  greater  boom  to  what  is  already 
a  very  popular  sport. 

Much  interest  attaches  also  to  the  tourna- 
ment at  Staten  Island,  which  begins  July  1, 
for  the  doubles  championships  of  the  country. 
The  grounds  have  been  put  in  the  very  best  of 
order  and  as  the  entry  list  includes  names  well 
known  in  the  tennis  world  and  also  some  un- 
known at  present,  but  credited  with  excellent 
private  records,  very  fine  play  will  be  shown, 
and  it  needs  but  pleasant  skies  and  cool  breezes 
to  make  the  occasion  a  noteworthy  one. 

Looker-on. 


THE  CAMERA  AND  THE  WHEEL. 

Last  month  I  described  in  the  "  Outing  Club  " 
a  few  methods  by  which  pictures  of  wild  game 
might  be  made  with  the  camera,  and  suggested 
some  other  appropriate  and  attractive  photo- 
graphs which  may  be  obtained  in  the  woods. 
The  camera  proves  itself  an  agreeable  com- 
panion wherever  it  is  carried.  The  hunter,  the 
fisherman,  the  canoeist,  the  yachtsman  and  the 
wheelman  all  unite  in  praising  its  admirable 
qualities  on  a  brief  outing  or  a  long  expedition. 

Especially  is  the  camera  a  pleasant  and  conven- 
ient companion  to  the  wheel,  and  there  seems  to 
be  quite  a  general  disposition  among  cyclists  to 
combine  the  pleasures  of  amateur  photography 
with  those  derived  from  a  run  on  the  wheel. 
The  Philadelphia  Record says  that  fully  one-fourth 
of  the  wheelmen  in  that  city  and  vicinity  have 
added  a  camera  to  their  outfit,  and  predicts  that 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  camera  will 
become  as  common  an  accessory  to  a  fully- 
equipped  bicycle  as  a  bell,  lamp  or  any  other 
attachment.  This  union  of  the  two  pleasures, 
one  scientific,  artistic  and  educating,  the  other 
athletic,  seems  very  successful  and  appropriate, 
and  should,  as  it  evidently  is,  become  more 
popular  from  day  to  day.  It  is  well  known 
that  cyclers  have  opportunities  of  seeing  beauti- 
ful bits  of  natural  scenery  on  their  extended 
tours  into  the  country  which  would  not  be  dis- 
covered by  most  amateur  photographers  ;  and 
when  supplied  with  a  camera  their  perception 
is  quickened  and  refined,  so  that  they  see  still 
more  the  beauties  of  nature,  enjoy  them  more 
keenly,  and  learn  to  select  them  more  judi- 
ciously for  the  purpose  of  reproduction  in  their 
photographs. 

Neat  cameras,  which  make  pictures  from  3^ 
by  4^  inches  in  size  to  4  by  5  inches,  are  al- 
ready made  by  the  manufacturers  of  photo- 
graphic goods  especially  for  wheelmen.  They 
vary  in  price  from  $12  to  $50,  and  weigh  less 
than  one  pound.  The  little  cameras,  when  not 
in  use,  are  carried  in  a  neat  canvas  case  which 
may  be  adjusted  to  the  saddle  or  slung  over 
one's  shoulder.  It  is  fastened  to  the  wheel  by 
a  universal  joint  attachment  which  permits  the 
camera  to  be  turned  in  any  direction  at  any  in- 
clination, and  secured  at  the  desired  position. 
The  wheel  itself  takes  the  place  of  a  tripod,  and 
is  held  perfectly  rigid  by  an  adjustable  support 
which  extends  from  the  treadles  to  the  ground, 
thus  holding  it  firmly  at  an  incline.  Any  stout 
stick  picked  up  by  the  way  will  answer  ;  but  a 
neat  nickel-plated  support,  easily  adjusted,  of 
course,  is  better,  and  adds  very  little  weight  to 


the  outfit.  Plates  for  photographing  may  be 
carried  in  plate  holders,  or  a  roll  holder  may  be 
adjusted  to  the  camera  for  exposing  films. 

When  an  especially  charming  scene  presents 
itself  during  a  spin  along  a  country  road,  and 
which  the  wheelman  desires  to  preserve  and 
so  share  in  the  enjoyment  of  beholding  with 
others,  he  simply  dismounts,  adjusts  the  camera 
to  the  handles  of  his  wheel,  supports  his 
machine  by  the  unipod  carried  for  that  purpose, 
or  by  a  suitable  stick  picked  up,  or  even  by  lean- 
ing it  against  a  tree,  and  proceeds  to  focus  in 
the  usual  manner.  Some  cameras  have  what  is 
called  a  "fixed  focus,"  so  that  focusing  every 
time  one  desires  to  make  an  exposure  is  ob- 
viated. This  is  especially  convenient  for  the 
photographic  wheelman.  A  complete  set  of 
photographs  illustrating  pleasant  excursions 
may  thus  easily  be  secured  as  mementoes  and 
at  a  slight  expense.  As  has  been  hinted  the 
union  of  amateur  photography  with  cycling  not 
only  does  not  detract  anything  from  either  sport, 
but  enables  the  lover  of  both  to  follow  his  two 
favorite  pastimes  with  increased  facilities  and 
pleasure.  It  moreover  enables  him  to  share 
somewhat  the  pleasures  of  both  sports  with 
those  who  of  necessity  must  remain  at  home  ; 
and  as  in  the  case  of  the  camera  in  camp,  spoken 
of  last  month,  the  results  of  the  camera  with 
the  wheel  may  be  turned  to  practical  account 
for  illustrating  purposes. 

W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams. 


FENCING  AT  BOSTON  A.  C. 

With  weapons  of  steel  one  of  the  most  exciting 
fencing  contests  ever  witnessed  in  this  country 
took  place  before  the  members  of  the  Boston 
Athletic  Association  in  their  gymnasium  Friday 
evening,  April  5. 

It  is  extremely  rare  that  two  masters  of  this 
polite  art  are  pitted  against  each  other,  and  the 
announcement  that  Professor  Rondelle,  fencing 
master  at  the  Manhattan  Athletic  Club,  would 
cross  swords  with  Professor  Castaldi,  fencing 
master  at  the  Naval  Training  School  at  Newport, 
R.  I.,  was  the  signal  for  an  unusual  assemblage 
of  Boston  and  New  York    fencers  and  athletes. 

The  conditions  of  the  match  were  as  follows  : 
Two  assaults  of  seven  minutes  each  with  the 
foils,  one  assault  of  seven  minutes  with  French 
duelling  swords  and  one  assault  of  five  minutes 
with  the  sabre,  all  the  points  to  be  added  to- 
gether to  determine  the  winner  of  the  match  ; 
foils  No.  5  blade,  black  plastroons  and  chalked 
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foil  tips.  Prof.  C.  H.  Matchett,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  was  referee.  Mr.  Bing  acted  as  second 
for  Professor  Castaldi  and  Mr.  H.  S.  Van  Schaick 
looked  after  the  interests  of  Professor  Rondelle. 

A  hearty  outburst  of  applause  greeted  the 
fencers  as  they  entered  the  circle  of  the  thousand 
athletes  who  had  gathered  to  see  a  real  battle 
in  miniature,  and  fired  them  with  courage  and 
with  a  possibly  exaggerated  idea  of  the  responsi- 
bilities resting  upon  them. 

Rondelle  is  a  Frenchman  of  stocky  build, 
somewhat  larger  than  his  opponent,  both  reso- 
lute and  cautious  in  action.  Castaldi  is  an 
Italian  of  small,  wiry  frame,  knottily  devel- 
oped, stylish  in  pose  and  quick  as  a  panther. 
Both  are  excellent  swordsmen  and  both  were  in 
dead  earnest. 

As  the  referee  gave  the  word  the  contestants 
came  "on  guard,"  facing  each  other  behind 
wire  masks  and  black  velvet  jackets.  For  a 
moment  only  they  eyed  each  other  like  eagles, 
when  with  a  lightning  rush  the  Italian  planted 
his  chalked  point  squarely  upon  the  breast  of 
his  opponent  and  received  the  deserved  ap- 
plause of  the  athletes.  But  his  honor  was  of 
short  life,  for  from  that  moment  the  Frenchman 
seemed  to  have  had  the  measure  of  his  man.  He 
extended  his  guard  and  leaned  his  upper  body 
a  little  more  toward  his  opponent  (evidently  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  him  farther  away),  and 
not  again  during  the  evening  did  the  Italian 
reach  his  mark.  Collecting  themselves  after  the 
shock  of  the  first  encounter,  Professor  Castaldi 
again  with  a  "  un,  deux  ' '  leaped  upon  his  adver- 
sary, but  this  time  was  easily  parried  and  received 
in  return  Professor  Rondelle' s  deadly  rispost  in 
the  "lower  line."  During  the  next  three  minutes 
Castaldi  rained  a  perfect  cyclone  of  attacks 
upon  his  adversary,  who  not  only  defended 
himself  successfully  but  gained  another  rispost 
touch  just  as  time  was  called,  taking  the  lead 
and  leaving  the  score  of  the  first  assault  2  to  I 
in  favor  of  France. 

In  the  second  assault  Professor  Castaldi  con- 
tinued his  unsafe  attacks,  and  the  magnificent 
skill  and  studious  precaution  of  the  trained 
Frenchman  were  clearly  seen.  During  this  bout 
the  most  clever  and  only  clean  touch  of  the  even- 
ing was  made.  Professor  Rondelle  carried  into 
execution  a  "  coupe  un  deux  "  with  such  velocity 
and  precision  that  he  completely  deceived  the 
Newport  professor,  touching  his  velvet  and  get- 
ting back  on  guard  before  the  latter  could  find 
the  foil  in  his  attempt  to  parry.  Score  2  to  o 
in  favor  of  Rondelle. 

The  third  assault  was  with  the  duelling 
sword  and  all  touches  counted  whether  on  the 
body,  hands  or  feet.  Score  4  to  o  in  favor  of 
Rondelle.  And  here  virtually  ended  the  match, 
with  a  score  of  8  to  1  in  favor  of  the  New  York 
professor.  The  sabre  is  not  generally  recog- 
nized in  such  contests,  being  only  an  accessory 
to  the  foil  and  rapier. 

The  fourth  assault  was  with  the  sabre  and  was 
easily  and  cleverly  won  by  Professor  Castaldi, 
who  showed  himself  complete  master  of  the 
weapon  of  the  navy.     Score  4  to  1. 

"  Rondelle' s  position  on  guard"  and  "  Cas- 
taldi's  style  of  attack"  were  the  two  topics  of 
discussion  after  the  contest  was  ended.     Both 


subjects  deserve  some  attention  here.  Professor 
Rondelle  held  his  guard  low  and  carried  his 
upper  body  very  far  forward.  This  is  certainly 
not  the  "on  guard  "  of  a  classic  fencer,  and  is 
a  wide  deviation  from  the  accepted  academic 
position.  It  was  more  effective  than  picturesque. 
It  may  have  been  suggested  and  possibly  war-  . 
ranted  by  the  style  of  his  opponent's  attack,  but 
this  would  amount  to  the  very  serious  admission 
(which  we  are  not  prepared  to  make)  that  the 
accepted  position  is  not,  as  it  should  be,  the  best 
guard  against  all  kinds  of  attacks.  Castaldi's 
position  was  absolutely  perfect,  but  unfortu- 
nately for  him  this  excellence  counted  for  noth- 
ing on  the  score  board.  It  was  probably  the 
excitement  of  the  fight  which  betrayed  Profes- 
sor Castaldi  into  a  very  questionable  method  of 
attack.  Disregarding  the  usual  steps  employed 
by  a  fencer  in  approaching  and  retreating  from 
an  adversary,  he  actually  ran  not  only  within 
touching  distance  of  his  opponent  but  so  closely 
that  arm  touched  arm.  This  corps-a-corps  fight- 
ing is  not  allowed  in  a  match  a  la  Paris.  It  not 
only  thwarts  all  fine  sword  play,  but,  what  is 
of  still  more  importance,  it  is  too  hazardous  to 
be  safe,  if  the  expression  is  allowable.  Bearing 
in  mind  that  a  fencing  match  is  nothing  less 
than  a  duel,  with  every  condition  and  hazard, 
except  that  of  life  itself,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
good  fencing  ceases  the  moment  that  the  fencer, 
under  any  temptation  whatsoever,  approaches 
any  nearer  his  opponent  than  such  distance  as 
will  barely  enable  him,  with  his  most  extended 
lunge,  to  touch  that  opponent's  body.  What 
suicide,  then,  to  rush  upon  the  adversary's 
point,  trusting  a  life  upon  the  chance  that  said 
adversary  may  not  parry  successfully,  or,  if  he 
does,  trusting  in  the  still  more  doubtful  hope 
that  a  safe  retreat  may  be  made  after  an  unsuc- 
cessful attack  !  Lack  of  precaution  was  Castal- 
di's weakest  point,  and  it  was  in  striking  contrast 
with  Rondelle' s  method,  the  latter  never  mak- 
ing a  lead  that  would  leave  him  in  a  position 
exposed  or  hazardously  near  the  enemy  with- 
out providing  a  defense  that  would  cover  a 
retreat  in  case  his  attack  should  be  unsuc- 
cessful. Rondelle' s  position  may  have  lacked 
"  form,"  but  it  is  somewhat  shielded  from  criti- 
cism by  the  fact  that  it  was  completely  success- 
ful. It  may  have  been  a  mannerism  or  a  per- 
sonality which  any  artist  claims  the  right  to 
assume  after  he  has  passed  out  of  the  academy 
into  professionalism.  But  Castaldi's  attack  did 
not  have  the  apology  of  success  to  recommend 
it  to  the  young  fencer. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  not  to  place  on  record 
the  fencing  exhibition  which  followed  the  match 
of  the  two  masters.  It  was  given  by  two  of 
Professor  Rondelle' s  pupils,  Mr.  Eugene  Van 
Schaick  and  Mr.  Lawrence  Myers,  both  of  the 
Manhattan  Athletic  Club.  It  has  been  repeat- 
edly stated  by  the  athletes  present  that  this  was 
by  far  the  finest  exhibition  of  fencing  ever  seen 
in  Boston.  It  was  spirited,  and  was  charac- 
terized by  directness  of  attack  and  an  absence 
of  wide  parrying  and  clashing  of  weapons.  It 
was  clean  and  courteous,  and  did  more  than 
anything  that  has  ever  occurred  in  these  parts 
to  mark  fencing  as  the  pastime  of  the  gentleman. 

A.  H.  Howard. 
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Ocean  travel  has  been  so  simplified  and  freed 
from  many  of  the  discomforts  which  in  former 
years  kept  large  numbers  of  timid  people  at 
home,  that  we  now  think  no  more  of  a  trip  to 
London,  Paris  or  Berlin  than  we  do  of  a  trip  to 
Chicago  or  a  visit  to  the  South.  True  that  the  sea 
is  still  the  same  old  rolling  sea  which  tries  the 
souls  and  stomachs  of  the  fearful,  but  then,  if 
one  must,  one  can  now  be  ill  in  comfort.  In 
this  endeavor  to  make  the  journey  as  pleasant 
as  possible  the  North  German  Lloyd  has  been  un- 
usually successful.  The  company  possesses  a 
number  of  excellent  and  speedy  vessels,  which 
were  built  as  well  with  an  eye  for  safety  as  for 
comfort.  In  fact  it  is  well  known  that  the  Ger- 
man idea  of  Gemiithlichkeit  is  excellently  well 
carried  out.  There  are  certain  advantages  in 
going  to  the  Continent  direct.  Of  course  the 
German-American  citizen  need  not  be  told  of 
them  ;  well  he  knows  the  most  direct  way  to 
the  Fatherland.  But  Americans  will  value  a 
mode  of  getting  to  the  cities  of  the  Old  World 
which  is  not  only  safe  but  convenient  and  com- 
fortable. As  very  many  travelers  experience 
great  difficulty  in  obtaining  palatable  food  on 
shipboard,  we  call  particular  attention  to  the 
cuisine,  which  by  common  consent  is  acknowl- 
edged to  have  no  superior.  If  it  is  permissible 
to  single  out  one  boat  of  which  we  have  personal 
knowledge,  we  call  attention  to  the  Lahn.  An 
able  vessel,  she  has  carried  us  safely  and  in 
comfort  over  the  boundless  deep,  and  at  parting 
we  felt  as  if  we  had  left  a  friend  behind.  Out- 
ing can  heartily  recommend  the  North  German 
Lloyd  to  its  readers. 

Upon  landing  at  Liverpool  the  average  tourist 
is  anxious  to  reach  London  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble. This  he  may  do  by  purchasing  a  ticket  via 
the  London  and  Northwestern  Railway.  But  not 
only  will  the  company  convey  him  to  London, 
but  as  well  to  a  host  of  otherpicturesque  and  in- 
teresting places,  such  as  Kenilworth,  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  etc.  Moreover,  a 
system  of  checking  baggage  through  on  the 
American  plan  has  been  introduced,  so  that  if 
you  reside  in  New  York  you  may  have  your  bag- 
gage checked  from  your  house  direct  to  your  hotel 
in  Liverpool,  London,  or  any  other  point  on  the 
line  of  the  railway.  The  worry  of  attending  to 
your  belongings  is  thus  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  Upper  Delaware,  the  Chenango,  the  Sus- 
quehanna, with  their  various  tributaries,  offer 
unusual  attractions  to  the  canoeist  in  search  of 
adventure  and  pleasure.     Those  who  have  read 


"  The  Cruise  of  the  Sybaris  and  Shaw 
Shaw,"  which  was  concluded  in  the  June 
Outing,  will  have  gained  some  infor- 
mation about  the  "lay  of  the  land," 
where  it  is  best  to  make  the  start  and 
what  portions  of  the  river  channels  are 
not  navigable  or  inviting.  To  reach  the 
Chenango  Valley  canoeists  are  advised 
to  put  their  craft  on  board  a  train  of 
the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western, 
which  will  carry  them  to  their  destination 
speedily  and  comfortably.  As  this  road  also 
winds  through  the  Chenango  Valley  and  touches 
many  of  the  places  which  the  canoeists  reach 
on  their  cruise,  communication  with  the  city 
is  easily  established  and  supplies  may  be  or- 
dered and  obtained  at  short  notice. 

While  great  progress  has  recently  been  made 
in  providing  for  the  safe,  quick  and  luxurious 
transportation  of  passengers  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  the  large  numbers  of 
tourists  who  prefer  to  sail  for  the  Continent 
direct  have  not  been  forgotten  by  the  Red  Star 
Line.  Messrs.  J.  &  G.  Thomson,  the  builders  of 
the  celebrated  steamships  City  of  New  York  and 
City  of  Paris,  have  laid  the  keel  for  a  magnificent 
steel  steamship,  to  run  in  the  Red  Star  Line  be- 
tween New  York  and  Antwerp,  and  to  be  called 
the  Pries  land. 

This  ship  will  be  built,  engined  and  fitted  up 
in  the  best  and  most  modern  style.  Special  at- 
tention will  be  paid,  in  every  particular,  to  the 
comfort  of  passengers.  With  a  length  of  472 
feet,  she  will  have  the  great  beam  of  51  feet  and 
a  depth  of  38  feet,  insuring  great  steadiness, 
which  will  be  still  further  contributed  to  by  a 
double  bottom,  in  which  1,000  tons  of  ballast  can 
be  carried. 

She  will  have  accommodations  for  200  first- 
class,  150  second-class  and  about  800  steerage 
passengers.  The  first-class  passengers  will  be 
accommodated  in  large  and  airy  staterooms 
located  amidships,  and  in  addition  there  will  be 
a  number  of  deck  cabins  upon  the  promenade 
deck  and  saloon  deck,  of  extra  size  and  specially 
furnished.  The  main  dining  saloon  will  be 
upon  the  saloon  deck,  with  spacious  windows 
opening  directly  upon  the  deck. 

Great  care  has  been  taken  in  arranging  the 
accommodations  for  second-cabin  passengers. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  comforts  pro- 
vided by  the  Red  Star  Line  are  keenly  appre- 
ciated, and  the  company  is  justified  in  setting 
aside  a  very  desirable  part  of  this  splendid  ship 
for  second-cabin  passengers.  Their  dining 
saloon  will  be  in  a  large  steel  house  upon  the 
same  deck  as  that  used  by  the  first-cabin  pas- 
sengers, and  as  well  ventilated  and  commodious. 

The  ship  will,  for  first-cabin,  second-cabin  and 
steerage  passengers,  be  as  safe,  comfortable  and 
attractive  as  the  popular  Westemland  and  Noord- 
land,  with  higher  speed  and  all  the  improve- 
ments which  have  been  adopted  since  they  made 
their  first  voyages. 


The  facile  pen  of  Thomas  Wentworth  Higgin- 
son  has  given  us  an  entertaining  volume  en- 
titled "Travelers  and  Outlaws."  The  author 
has  our  thanks  for  thus  collecting  in  a  con- 
venient and  more  comprehensive  form  articles 
which  have  appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Month- 
ly, Harper  s  Magazine  and  the  Century.  Col- 
onel Higginson  pleasantly  tells  us  of  travelers 
of  various  sorts  and  conditions,  and  the  story 
of  none  is  more  entertaining  than  that  of  "A 
New  England  Vagabond,"  Henry  Tufts,  who 
seems  to  have  brought  the  art  of  living  without 
toil  to  a  perfection  rarely  attained  even  in  these 
degenerate  days  of  tramp  rule.  In  many  ways 
Tufts  was  the  perfect  example  to  all  those  who 
live  as  chance  grants  them  subsistence.  What 
better  way  of  turning  an  "honest"  penny  than 
by  stealing  a  dog,  then  selling  it,  crossing  a 
neighboring  river  and  having  the  dog  follow 
you,  only  to  be  sold  again  and  again?  That  was 
clever,  it  must  be  admitted.  [Lee  &  Shepard, 
Boston,  Mass.] 

Travelers  who  have  visited  the  South  and 
have  wandered  into  Mexico  tell  us  how  very 
different  that  country  is  from  ours  in  almost 
every  particular.  Thus  far  the  tide  of  travel  has 
been  to  the  European  Continent  or  to  the  great 
West.  The  southern  portion  of  North  America 
has  remained  a  strange  and  unknown  country. 
But  now  it  is  comparatively  easy  of  access, 
steamers  and  railways  convey  one  with  little  loss 
of  time  to  the  Mexican  country,  and  while  the 
difficulty  of  making  oneself  understood  in  a 
strange  tongue  may  deter  some  few  timid  peo- 
ple, it  is  no  worse  and  certainly  no  harder  than 
to  struggle  with  and  murder  the  French  language, 
and  we  think  nothing  of  doing  that.  But  no 
matter  whether  one  contemplates  a  trip  to  the 
land  of  the  Aztecs  or  not,  the  perusal  of  "  Mex- 
ico :  Picturesque,  Political,  Progressive,"  by 
Mary  E.  Blake  and  Margaret  F.  Sullivan,  will 
repay  the  reader.  The  greater  part  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  a  description  of  picturesque  Mex- 
ico, and  to  judge  by  what  we  read  the  country 
must  be  of  exceeding  loveliness.  The  authors 
devote  some  space  to  the  efforts  of  authors,  not 
only  in  prose  but  in  poetry,  and  give  transla- 
tions of  some  of  the  more  striking  poems.  The 
presentation  of  the  politics  of  the  country  is 
necessarily  much  briefer,  inasmuch  as  only  the 
student  of  political  history  would  take  any  great 
interest  in  the  development  of  forms  of  govern- 
ment. But  what  is  given  is  very  readable  and 
instructive.     [Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston,  Mass.] 

Clever  people  are  constantly  presenting  new 
ideas  or  reclothing  old  ones  in  a  more  attractive 
dress.  It  is  that  which  takes  the  eye  of  the 
public  and  compels  the  multitude  to  read  what 


you  have  to  say.  To  people  in  business,  no 
matter  what  its  nature  maybe,  who  are  com- 
pelled to  advertise,  "  The  Art  of  Local  Adver- 
tising and  Commercial  Printing,"  by  N.  C  Fow- 
ler, Jr.,  of  the  Pope  Manufacturing  Company, 
must  be  of  immense  benefit,  as  the  information 
contained  in  the  volume  is  so  varied,  and  withal 
presented  in  such  an  entertaining  way,  that  the 
reader  does  not  tire.  Advertising  to  be  success- 
ful must  not  be  hackneyed.  He  will  derive  the 
greatest  return  for  the  money  spent  who  is  able 
to  evolve  some  new  idea  which  will  so  win  popu- 
lar favor  as  to  become  a  topic  of  common  con- 
versation. Mr.  Fowler  has  been  very  success- 
ful in  calling  attention  to  various  fine  points 
in  the  art  of  advertising,  and  we  can  heartily 
recommend  his  book  to  those  who  would  spend 
their  money  judiciously  and  with  an  eye  to  the 
greatest  possible  return.  [L.  Barta  &  Co.,  54 
Pearl  street,  Boston,  Mass.] 

The  Washington  celebration  on  April  30  was 
the  occasion  of  the  bringing  out  of  numerous 
books  and  pamphlets  commemorative  of  the  oc- 
casion. The  well-known  banking  firm  of  Har- 
vey Fisk  &  Sons,  Nassau  street,  New  York,  pre- 
sented to  their  friends  and  customers  a  hand- 
some little  brochure  entitled  "A  Century  of  Fi- 
nancial Honor,"  in  which  the  financial  history  is 
traced  from  1789  to  present  times.  The  pamph- 
let is  well  worth  a  careful  reading.  Messrs. 
Fisk  &  Sons  were  largely  instrumental  in  mar- 
keting the  war  loans  of  the  Government,  and 
since  1862  have  taken  an  active  part  in  all  opera- 
tions looking  to  the  strengthening  of  the  Gov- 
ernment credit. 

The  general  catalogue  of  Messrs.  Mervin,  Hul- 
bert&Co.,  dealers  in  sporting  goods,  deserves 
a  word  of  mention  from  the  fact  that  it  gives 
the  reader  an  excellent  idea  of  the  completeness 
with  which  the  wants  of  the  followers  of  the 
various  sports  and  pastimes  are  supplied. 
Everything  which  is  calculated  to  add  to  the 
sportsman's  enjoyment,  be  it  a  line  for  fish,  a 
gun  of  most  approved  pattern  or  some  camping 
outfit,  he  will  find  them  all  enumerated.  The 
athlete  will  be  at  a  loss  to  choose,  for  so  many 
things  recommend  themselves  to  him.  The 
make-up  of  the  catalogue  is  excellent.  Hand- 
some illustrations  of  outdoor  life  and  groups 
of  noted  athletic  teams  add  greatly  to  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  book,  but  it  is  rather  strange 
and  betrays  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  editor 
that  he  should  have  forgotten  to  give  Outing 
credit  for  the  use  of  many  of  the  cuts.  Outing 
is  always  glad  to  do  what  it  can  to  make  books  of 
a  sporting  nature  attractive,  but  it  must  insist 
upon  being  credited  with  such  illustrations  as 
come  from  its  offices. 


A  MISHAP. 

I  thought  it  was  Kate  ;  how  came  you  here,  Nell  ? 

And  how  could  I  wait  ? 

I  thought  it  was  Kate. 
The  moonlight  is  faulty.     I  hope  you  won't  tell  ? 
I  really  am  sorry  ;  pray,  pardon  me,  Nell. 
Don't  berate. 

I  thought  it  was  Kate  ;  you're  sure  you  won't  tell  ? 

Then,  this  is  tot  you, 

And  this,  and  this,  too. 
Let  the  moonlight  be  faulty.     Quite  sure  you  won't  tell  ? 
Great  Heavens !     Am  I  wrong  !     Isn't  it  Nell  ? 
It  was  Kate  ! 


P.  S. — And  since  this  mishap  the  two  have  not  spoken. 

'Twas  announced  the  next  day  the  engagement  was  broken. 


A.  A.  G. 


A  TENNIS  MATCH. 

At  thirty-love  we  stopped  to  rest, 

I  and  a  maiden  golden  tressed  ; 
For  tennis,  on  a  summer's  day, 
Although  on  shady  lawn  you  play, 

Is  not  of  sports  the  easiest. 

The  breeze  her  pretty  locks  caressed  ; 
We  laughed  and  talked.     Who  could  have  guessed 
That  score  forever  was  to  stay 
At  thirty-love  ? 

Yet  so  it  was.     O,  courage  blest  ! 

With  youthful  eloquence  I  pressed 

My  suit,  and  won  you,  and  to-day, 
After  ten  years  have  passed,  I  say, 

Of  all  I  have  you're  still  the  best 
At  thirty,  love. 


W.  S. 
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MOOSE    HUNTING    IN    AROOSTOOK. 


BY    ARTHUR    JAMES    SELFRIDGE. 


O  O  S  E  are  hunted  in 
four  ways — first,  still 
hunting  in  the  woods, 
which  means  "  get  a 
shot,  if  you  can,  in  any 
manner  you  can;" 
second,  still  or  jack 
hunting  on  the  water 
from  a  canoe  in  the  summer  months ; 
third,  running  them  down  on  snow  shoes, 
when  there  is  a  crust,  in  the  spring ; 
fourth,  calling  in  the  fall. 

The  first  method  is  impracticable  owing 
to  the  dense  forest  undergrowth  and  the 
alertness  and  shyness  of  the  moose,  whose 
senses  of  hearing  and  smell  seem  to  be 
abnormally  developed. 

For  five  falls  I  have  hunted  in  the 
Maine  woods  in  the  best  moose  region. 
During  some  part  of  each  season  I  have 
still  hunted  with  all  the  patience,  caution 
and  craft  of  which  I  am  possessed.  In 
that  time  I  have  succeeded  in  seeing  one 
moose,  although  I  have  started  a  number. 
A  cracking  of  brush,  a  heavy  tramping, 
and  all  is  silent  as  the  grave.  Stealing 
around,  I  have  found  a  bed  or  the  tracks 
of  some  monster,  and  have  always  won- 
dered how  such  a  creature  could  sneak 
away  without  giving  me  at  least  a  chance 
to  shoot.  Disappointment  comes  so  often 
that  this,  the  most  scientific,  mode  of 
hunting  is  quickly  given  over  as  fruitless. 
The  second  method  is  the  surest,  but, 
owing  to  existing  £ame  laws  making  the 


summer  months  "  close  season,"  is  unlaw- 
ful. During  June  and  July  the  moose  seek 
the  water  to  escape  the  incessant  attacks  of 
the  myriads  of  flies  and  mosquitoes  and 
gather  about  the  swampy  shores  of  lakes 
and  the  boggy  banks  of  the  "  dead  wa- 
ters," to  feed  on  the  coarse  grasses  and 
yellow  water  lilies,  of  which  they  are  in- 
ordinately fond. 

Wading  into  the  water  until  every  part 
of  the  body  except  the  nose  and  horns  is 
submerged,  they  stand  through  the  heat 
of  a  summer's  day,  now  and  again  im- 
mersing their  heads  to  drown  the  ubiqui- 
tous fly.  This  fact,  coupled  with  their 
wonderful  swimming  power,  may  have 
given  rise  to  the  Indian  legend  and  belief 
that  the  moose  first  came  from  the  sea 
and  is  amphibious. 

So  much  of  natural  history  will  serve  to 
explain  the  following  incident : 

As  dawn  disclosed  the  contour  of  the 
hills  about  and  the  islands  in  the  Milmi- 
gasset  Lake,  a  hunter  was  silently  sitting 
in  the  bow  of  his  canoe,  at  the  leeward  of 
a  point  behind  which  the  lilies  grew  in 
profusion,  waiting  for  advancing  day  to 
clear  up  the  landscape.  When  he  distin- 
guished the  shape  of  the  loon  whose  weird, 
lonesome  laugh  had  filled  the  woods  with 
echoing  sound  he  signaled  to  his  guide, 
who  noiselessly  dipped  his  paddle  into 
the  silvery  lake,  causing  the  graceful  craft 
to  glide  gently  onward.  The  purling  rip- 
ple of  the  water  set  in  motion  by  the  cleav- 
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ing  bow  and  the  gentle  dripple  from  the 
paddle  were  the  only  sounds — a  muskquash 
could  not  have  moved  more  silently.  A 
receding  cave  with  alders  and  cedars  and 
filled  with  yellow  lily  blossoms  was  re- 
vealed as  they  rounded  the  point.  A  blue 
kingfisher  flew  from  its  perch  on  the 
single  limb  of  a  whitened  trunk,  uttering 
his  gladsome  clack  ;  save  this  there  was  no 
appearance  of  life.  The  guide  rested  on 
his  paddle.  Here  and  there  a  fish  broke 
the  water,  striking  some  luckless  fly  skim- 
ming too  near  the  surface.  Suddenly  a 
mighty  splash  was  heard  and  the  majestic 
head  of  an  old  bull  moose  rose  to  view. 
The  stems  and  leaves  of  the  lilies  were 
dangling  from  his  horns  and  entwined 
about  his  neck.  In  his  capacious  mouth 
was  a  large  root,  which  he  contentedly 
crunched  with  the  satisfaction  of  a  gour- 
met, little  dreaming  of  the  impending 
danger.  The  water  filled  his  ears  and 
nostrils,  his  acute  senses  were  deadened. 
With  thumping  hearts  and  bated  breath, 
with  eager  expec- 
tancy,  the  hunters 
sat,  not  a  sound,  not 
a  movement.  Well 
they    knew    that 
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the  glisten  of  the  paddle,  the  slightest 
"  tunk  '*  on  the  canoe,  would  rob  them 
of  success.  Down  dove  the  great  head. 
How  quickly  the  guide  plied  the  paddle  ! 
The  canoe  leaped  forward.  There  was  a 
stir  in  the  water,  the  guide  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  a  stroke.  The  canoe  glided  on, 
crunch,  scrunch,  craunch.  Such  enjoy- 
ment !  Again  the  canoe  shot  on.  The 
hunter  has  fitted  the  butt  of  his  rifle  to 
his  shoulder.  Up  came  that  unsuspecting 
creature's  head.  They  were  within  twenty 
yards  of  him.  Bang !  Splash  !  The 
water  was  thrown  into  wild  commotion. 
Bang  !  Bang  !  Bang  !  went  the  repeater. 
Swash  !  Splash  !  Bang  !  Crash  !  How  the 
brush  snapped.     Bang  ! 


"  Why  didn't  you  keep  the  canoe 
steady  ?  " 

"  Did  all  time.  You  look  moose,  no 
see  gun,"  was  the    Indian's  quaint  reply. 

Next  time,  Mr.  Sportsman,  lay  aside 
your  rifle,  take  an  eight  bore  shotgun, 
load  it  with  six  drams  of  powder  and  a 
handful  of  buckshot,  or  take  a  rope  and 
lasso  your  game. 

The  following  is  an  incident  for  which 
I  can  vouch.  A  well-known  hunter  of 
the  Aroostook  region,  now  dead,  return- 
ing in  his  canoe  from  haying,  saw  a  moose 
feeding  in  a  "  stretch  of  dead  water."  His 
only  weapon  was  an  axe.  He  paddled 
alongside  the  moose,  while  its  head  was 
under   water.     As    he   raised    his  axe    to 
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HEAD    OF    13ULL   MOOSE. 

Reproduced  from  Outing,  Vol.  XI.,  page  223. 


strike,  the  moose  lifted  its  head.  This 
capsized  the  canoe.  The  hunter  caught 
into  the  long  hair  of  the  moose,  still  hold- 
ing his  axe.  The  frightened  creature  swam 
across  the  river.  As  its  fore  feet  struck 
the  bottom  near  the  opposite  bank,  the 
hunter,  who  had  crawled  astraddle  of  its 
back,  with  a  single  blow  of  his  axe  severed 
its  spine. 

Jack  hunting  varies  from  this  in  that  it 
is  done  at  night,  and  when  a  noise  in  the 
water  proclaims  the  presence  of  a  moose, 
the  slide  of  a  dark  lantern  standing  be- 


hind the  bow  man  is  raised,  enabling  the 
hunter  to  aim  with  greater  certainty. 

This  method  of  hunting  only  requires 
patience  in  submitting  to  the  attacks  of 
the  winged  scourges  of  the  forest,  skill  in 
paddling  and  steady  nerves. 

It  always  seems  cruel  to  kill  a  game 
animal  without  giving  it  an  even  chance 
of  escape.  A  sportsman  ought — a  true 
one  does — obtain  enjoyment  from  the  es- 
cape of  his  game,  if  he  can  only  see  why 
and  how  the  senses  and  alertness  of  the 
creature    have    triumphed    over    his    own 
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skill.  The  lesson  he  learns  is  that  he 
must  be  able  to  meet  game  on  its  own 
"stamping  ground  "  ami  outwit  it  by  his 
knowledge  of  its  movements  and  habits. 
Hunting  properly  done  is  only  a  pleas- 
ant, exciting  manner  of  studying  natural 
history. 

The  third  is  barbarously  cruel.  Suc- 
cess depends  entirely  on  deep  snow,  a 
crust  just  strong  enough  to  bear  a  man's 
weight,  ability  to  keep  running  on  snow 
shoes  for  several  hours  and  a  good  axe — 
a  gun  is  usually  a  useless  incumbrance. 

Last  winter  everything  combined  to 
make  this  kind  of  butchery  easy  and 
simple.  The  yards  (portions  of  territory 
from  one  to  three  miles  square,  where 
moose  have  been  feeding  during  the  win- 
ter, and  within  which  paths  through  the 
snow  have  been  broken,  radiating  usually 
from  a  common  centre)  were  well  defined. 
The  snow   was  six    feet    deep,  the  crust 


strong  enough  to  bear  a  man's  weight 
without  snow  shoes. 

One  Sunday  a  couple  of  men  started 
from  a  lumber  camp  on  the  Munsungun 
Lake  to  kill  a  moose.  They  knew  of  a 
yard  containing  four  cows  and  two  young 
bulls.  Before  dawn  they  were  waiting 
on  the  edge  of  the  yard  for  daylight. 
When  it  came  they  started  them  ;  two  in 
their  fright  bolted  in  one  direction  and 
four  in  another.  The  hunters  followed 
the  greater  number  over  hills,  through 
swamps  and  tangled  growth  for  six  hours. 
They  came  upon  three  cows,  all  heavy  with 
calf,  in  a  clump  of  alders. 

One  of  the  men  gave  me  the  following 
account  :  "We  come  onto  them  all  on  a 
sudden,  stretched  out  on  the  snow,  plum 
blowed.  Their  tongues  stuck  out  about 
a  foot,  their  eyes  were  closed,  their  legs 
all  cut  and  bloody  from  breaking  through 
the  crust.     They  were  panting  fearfully, 


"they  manage  to  bend  the  trunk  over,  standing  astride  of  it." — page  331. 
Reproduced  from  Outing,  Vol.  XI.,  page  219. 
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and  groaning  and 
moaning  in  awful 
distress. 

"  My  partner 
says  to  me  :  '  Frank,  this  is 
what  I  call  luck.  Three  moose  ; 
their  skins  will  fetch  $24 — bet- 
ter'n  a  month's  work.  Come, 
give  it  to  'em.' 

"  I  raised  my  rifle  and  aimed 
it  at  the  biggest  one,  right  behind  her  ear. 
Just  as  I  was  pressing  the  trigger  she 
opened  her  eyes  as  much  as  to  say : 
'  Murder  me.'  I  dropped  my  gun,  and 
said  to  my  partner  :  '  I'm  blamed  if  I'm 
going  to  see  them  poor  creatures  butch- 
ered in  this  fashion.' 

"'Give  me  your  gun.  I'll  fix  'em,'  he 
snarled.  I  wouldn't  do  it.  He  got  mad 
and  cussed  me  vicious.  I  couldn't  stand 
it  no  longer,  and  I  says  to  him  :  '  If  them 
moose  are  going  to  be  killed,  you  or  me 
is  going  first.  I've  got  the  gun,  so  just 
you  come  away  and  leave  them.' 

He  added :  "  I've  always  felt  mighty 
well  that  I  saved  them,  and  I'll  never  run 
another  moose  on  snow  shoes.  It's  a 
regular  dog's  trick." 

Maine  lumber  camps  are  responsible  for 
the  unlawful  killing  of  great  numbers  of 
moose,  deer  and  caribou.  One  man  boast- 
ed to  me  that  his  men  had  fresh  meat  all 
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winter  and  he  never  bought  a  pound  of 
beef. 

The  fourth  calling  is  legitimate.  It  re- 
quires the  exertion  of  all  the  keenest  fac- 
ulties, great  endurance,  extreme  patience, 
highest  skill  in  imitation,  nerve,  courage, 
and  not  a  little  genuine  suffering. 

The  calling  season  begins  with  rutting 
in  September.  It  reaches  its  height  about 
the  1st  of  October.  It  continues  nearly 
six  weeks,  depending  somewhat,  I  am 
informed,  on  the  changes  of  the  moon. 
During  the  early  part  of  this  period  the 
cow  does  not  respond  to  the  amorous  ad- 
vances of  the  bull,  which  loses  some  of  its 
extreme  caution  and  goes  roaming  through 
the  forest  in  a  reckless  fashion,  seeking 
everywhere  for  a  mate.  Just  before  the 
cow  begins  to  give  expression  to  her  de- 
sire by  calling,  the  bull  is  on  the  verge  of 
desperation.  This  is  the  time  for  success 
in  luring  him  to  his  death  by  imitating  the 
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cow's  call,  for,  once  mated,  nothing  save 
the  challenge  of  some  intruding  bull  will 
separate  him  from  his  intimate. 

Most  of  the  writers  on  this  subject  have 
called  the  moose  to  his  end  in  a  manner 
that  required  little  hardship,  which  is  en- 
tirely overlooked  in  the  thrill  and  excite- 
ment of  success.  Perhaps  a  better  idea 
of  what  this  sport  really  is,  and  what  trials 
may  have  to  be  endured,  may  be  had  from 
a  description  of  my  latest  trip. 

On  the  ioth  of  September,  1887,  we  left 
Presque  Isle,  the  terminus  of  the  New 
Brunswick  Railroad,  for  Junkins'  Farm, 
the  last  settlement  on  the  Aroostook 
River,  forty-five  miles  distant.  At  this 
season  of  the  year  the  Maine  rivers  are 
very  low  and  shallow.  Oftentimes  one  of 
the  party  will  have  to  wade  and  pull  the 
canoe,  while  the  others  go  through  the 
woods.  It  is  a  disagreeable  and  unpleas- 
ant way  to  navigate. 

Our  guide,  an  old  Frenchman  who 
could  speak  little  or  no  English,  "socked" 
the  canoe  up  the  river,  while  we  tramped 
fourteen  miles  through  the  woods  to  a 
point  on  the  river  nearest  Chandler  Brook 
Lake,  our  destination,  where  we  made  our 
home  camp.  We  rested  here  for  a  day  and 
"  cached  "  our  valuables,  consisting  mostly 
of  canned  vegetables  and  onions.  Next 
morning  each  of  us  rolled  up  a  pack 
which  contained  all  the  paraphernalia  for 
a  week's  tramp — blankets,  frypan,  coffee 
pot,  pork,  flour,  bread,  baking  powder, 
coffee,  sugar  and 
a  can  or  two  of 
condensed  milk. 

Our  path  to  the 
lake  lay  over  an 
abominable  o  1  d 
"tote" road,  most- 
ly corduroy,  which 
was  slippery,  rot- 
ten and  treacher- 
ous. At  one  time 
we  would  be  wad- 
ing in  mud  to  our 
knees,  at  another 
balancing  on  a 
slippery  log,  try- 
ing to  avoid  some 

dangerous  honey  hole.  After  a  five-hours' 
walk  we  reached  an  old  lumber  camp,  five 
miles  from  the  river,  which  we  selected 
as  our  abode.  Nearly  a  day  was  con- 
sumed in  trying  to  find  the  lake.  Road 
after  road  was  followed  up,  invariably 
leading  to  some  log  yard.  It  was  evident 
that  some  of   us  must  climb.     Selecting 


the  tallest  spruce  on  the  highest  hill,  the 
guide  began  to  climb.  For  forty  feet 
there  was  not  a  branch  nor  a  twig. 

After  a  struggle  of  ten  minutes  he 
reached  the  top.  "  Me  see  de  gross  mont. 
Look  lake,  for  sure  ;  dis  way,"  pointing 
north.  He  meant,  "  I  see  a  large  moun- 
tain at  the  foot  of  which  appears  to  be  a 
lake,  the  direction  from  here  is  north." 

The  following  morning  the  guide  and  I 
started  through  the  woods  over  hill  and 
through  swamp,  due  north,  blazing  our  trail 
which  led  us  to  the  lake,  a  sheet  of  water 
containing  about  four  square  miles  of  sur- 
face. The  point  at  which  we  struck  it  was 
"no  good  for  de  bull  moose,  he  like  de  lilly," 
the  guide's  expression  for  "  it  is  an  un- 
suitable place  for  calling."  We  followed 
the  shore  of  the  lake,  seeking  a  shallow 
spot  filled  with  water  lilies  or  "  cow  lily 
pads,"  surrounded  by  a  swamp  that  grad- 
ually rose  to  a  high  hill.  Our  path  led 
us  through  moss-covered  ledges,  stunted 
trees,  and  over  trails  that  had  actually 
been  worn  by  moose,  deer  and  caribou, 
traveling  up  and  down  the  lake.  It  ex- 
cites  wonder    and  admiration    for   these 
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wary  denizens  of  the  forest  to  see  the 
places  they  have  selected  for  their  lairs 
and  beats.  At  one  time  you  are  walking 
lightly  over  a  soft  bed  of  moss  ;  without 
any  warning  you  slump  through  between 
two  great  rough  boulders  that  scrape 
your  legs  the  whole  length.  Slowly  you 
extricate  yourself  and  select  a  log  to  be 
sure  of  your  footing,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
both  feet  start  for  the  starry  sky.  Oh, 
how  your  head  aches  !  Our  pack,  which 
we  took  turns  in  carrying,  consisted  of 
one  "  lit-ly  hach  "  (a  belt  axe),  one  rub- 
ber blanket,  one  thin,  moth-eaten  army 
blanket,  two  pounds  of  salt  pork,  plenty 
of  hard  bread,  and  a  few  biscuits.  It 
weighed  about  ten  pounds,  and  seemed 
to  weigh  a  hundred.  After  the  first  ten 
minutes  of  this  wretched  tramp  I  drew 
the  cartridge  from  my  rifle  to  prevent  any 
accident,  so  frequent  were  my  falls.  You 
may  judge  of  the  pleasant  paths  we  trod 
when  I  tell  you  that  it  took  us  nearly  six 
hours  to  do  two  miles. 

We  were  rewarded,  however,  by  finding 
an  ideal  place  for  calling.  An  arm  of  the 
lake  made  in  between  two  hills  that  sloped 
gradually  to  a  cedar  swamp  that  was,  per- 
haps, a  mile  across.  We  chose  for  our  loca- 
tion a  little  bare  spot  under  the  branches 
of  a  great  leaning  cedar,  just  behind  a 
tuft  of  alder  bushes.  Marking  the  place 
by  a  tall  pine  that  stood  near  we  re- 
treated a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  select  a 
camp.  We  found  a  level  spot  under- 
neath two  great  spruce  tops  (trees  felled 
the  previous  winter,  from  which  logs  had 
been  cut),  which  had  fallen  across  each 
other.  With  the  aid  of  the  belt  axe  we 
cut  the  small  limbs  that  grew  downward 
and  soon  had  a  cosey  little  nest,  with  at 
least  a  foot  of  soft,  fragrant  fir  spread  for 
a  bed.  We  threw  our  rubber  blanket  over 
the  logs  and  fastened  it  securely,  as  we 
thought,  and  swung  around  the  hill  to  be 
a  mile  from  the  calling  spot,  for  a  quiet 
smoke. 

We  lit  our  pipes  and  were  dozing  off, 
picturing  to  ourselves  the  moose  we  were 
going  to  have.  We  could  almost  smell 
the  delicious  odor  of  a  broiling  steak, 
when  we  were  brought  to  our  feet  by  a 
terrible  crash  and  a  terrific  peal  of  thun- 
der, followed  immediately  by  the  most 
vivid  lightning  I  ever  witnessed.  Quickly 
I  selected  a  leaning  tree,  placed  my  rifle, 
axe  and  compass  there,  so  that  they  would 
not  attract  the  lightning  to  me,  and  rushed 
for  some  fallen  logs  to  avoid  the  pelting 
rain.     For  twenty  minutes  a  most  fright- 


ful thunderstorm,  with  a  terrific  rain  and 
wind  accompaniment,  was  passing.  Trees 
were  blown  down,  limbs  were  falling,  and 
here  and  there  great  trees  were  splintered 
by  the  lightning.  We  were  soaked  by  the 
torrents  of  rain.  As  soon  as  it  cleared  off 
we  went  out  into  the  bright  sun  and  back 
to  our  camp,  where  we  found  that  the 
rain  had  driven  underneath  our  rude  tent 
and  drenched  our  bed 

All  the  old  hunters  tell  me  that  if  moose 
smell  smoke  they  will  leave  its  locality. 
Whether  this  be  true  or  not  I  am  not  sure. 
They  have  been  known  to  yard  for  the 
winter  within  two  or  three  miles  of  a  lum- 
ber camp,  where  they  must  have  smelt 
smoke.  Once  two  deliberately  walked 
into  my  camp  when  the  fire  was  burning 
merrily.  I  have  never  tried  building  a 
fire  within  three  miles  of  a  place  selected 
to  call.  For  this  reason  we  did  not  dry 
our  bed  nor  cook  our  supper.  Do  not  be 
disgusted — it  consisted  of  raw  pork,  hard 
bread  and  "Old  Medford."  It  was  not 
bad,  because  every  sign  indicated  a  dead 
moose  before  morning. 

It  was  growing  dusk.  We  went  to  our 
stand,  carefully  marking  our  path  by  bits 
of  birch  bark  curled  about  the  bushes. 
Reaching  our  ground  we  waited  in  silence 
for  dark.  When  it  came,  my  guide  wet 
the  horn,  which  he  had  carefully  made  in 
the  afternoon  by  rolling  a  piece  of  birch 
bark  into  the  shape  of  a  funnel.  Fitting 
the  horn  to  his  mouth  and  holding  it  to 
the  earth  he  gently  and  softly  uttered  the 
plaintive,  amorous  call  of  the  cow  moose, 
given  only  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Raising  his  head,  so  that  the  end  of  the 
horn  described  the  curves  of  the  letter  S 
(beginning  at  the  bottom  of  it),  he  gradu- 
ally increased  the  volume  of  sound  ;  then 
lowering  the  horn  to  its  original  position, 
the  end  having  traced  a  gigantic  figure  8, 
he  gradually  decreased  the  volume  until 
near  the  end  of  the  call,  when  he  sud- 
denly burst  out  with  a  plaintive,  seduc- 
tive grunt  that  went  rolling  over  the 
swamp  and  up  the  hill,  bidding  any  bull 
moose  to  come.  After  a  wait  of  perhaps 
ten  seconds  he  gave  the  second  of  the 
three  parts  of  the  call.  This  began  with 
an  impatient  expression  of  intense  eager- 
ness, quickly  changing  into  one  long  note, 
which  combined  quavering  complaint,  pa- 
thetic longing  and  unrequited  affection, 
and  sunk  into  a  confiding  appeal.  The 
third  followed  the  second  at  a  shorter 
interval  and  commenced  with  a  tone 
of   scolding  impatience,  which  gradually 
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swelled  in  intensity,  approaching  fierce- 
ness. It  closed  with  an  upward  toss  of 
the  head  and  a  shriek,  terminating  in  aris- 
ing inflection,  almost  a  roar,  that  seemed 
to  say  decidedly  :   "  Come,  now  or  never  ! " 

The  note  is  peculiar  to  the  moose  and 
can  be  compared  with  nothing  in  nature. 
It  is  made  by  shaping  the  mouth  as  if  to 
pronounce  the  French  u,  then  forcing  the 
syllable  "  ehr  "  through  the  vocal  organs 
by  the  use  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  giv- 
ing it  a  decidedly  nasal  twang.  The  idea 
of  beginning  with  the  horn  held  toward 
the  earth  is  taken  from  the  habit  of  the  cow 
moose,  as  is  the  number  of  parts  of  the  call. 

After  waiting  until  every  echo  had  died 
away  and  the  oppressive  silence  had  again 
filled  the  woods,  perhaps  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  a  second  call  was 
given.  It  seemed  to  roll  over  hill  and 
valley  and  come  echoing  back  for  an  in- 
terminable length  of  time.  Patiently  we 
waited  for  the  answer,  but  nothing  save 
the  drip,  drip,  drip,  from  the  wet  leaves, 
the  occasional  splash  of  a  musk  rat,  or 
the  lonesome  hoot  of  an  owl  was  heard. 
Again  and  again  the  call  was  given.  The 
response  was  the  same.  For  two  hours 
this  monotony  continued.  After  a  call 
louder,  longer,  and  more  intense  than  the 
rest,  an  answer  came  in  the  form  of  a 
flash  of  lightning  that  illuminated  the  en- 
tire landscape.  We  could  distinguish  a 
flock  of  ducks  on  the  water  within  one 
hundred  feet  of  us.  Then  followed  a 
peal  of  thunder  and  again  the  rain  fell  in 
torrents.  We  huddled  together  under  the 
great  leaning  cedar  and  held  a  consulta- 
tion in  whispers. 

"  Tunner  bon  for  the  bull  moose.  No 
'fraid.  Come  lymly.  You  try  call.  No 
come  for  me." 

We  shivered  for  half  an  hour  before  it 
stopped  raining.  When  it  did  I  began. 
The  guide's  voice  was  a  heavy  bass,  mine 
a  baritone.  Putting  the  horn  to  my  lips 
I  gave  the  call.  Scarcely  had  the  sound 
died  away  when  the  answer  came  rolling 
down  the  opposite  mountain  to  us — clear- 
ly and  distinctly.  A  heavy  silence  of 
ten  minutes  followed.  Just  as  I  was  put- 
ting the  horn  to  my  mouth  for  a  second 
call  the  answer  was  repeated,  this  time 
nearer  and  more  distinct.  I  replied  to  it 
with  a  plaintive  grunt  full  of  satisfactory 
longing.  The  response  was  shorter  and 
quicker.  For  the  next  fifteen  minutes 
there  was  not  a  sound  except  the  drip- 
ping of  the  leaves  and  the  croaking  of 
the  frogs.     Raising  the  horn   I   gave   an 


inquiring  grunt.  The  answer  came  so 
clear  that  we  judged  the  moose  was  with- 
in a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Taking  a  dipper 
I  dribbled  some  water  in  the  edge  of  the 
lake.  The  old  bull  fairly  roared  in  his 
eagerness,  the  brush  began  to  crack  and 
we  could  hear  this  majestic  creature  walk 
back  and  forth.  Again  I  poured  the  water  ; 
an  eager  answer  was  the  result. 

The  guide  then  took  my  horn  and  with 
the  power  of  a  ventriloquist  gave  a  fu- 
rious challenge,  that  sounded  as  if  it  came 
from  another  bull  far  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. Almost  before  it  was  finished  an 
angry,  smothered  roar  broke  from  the  now 
infuriated  bull,  which  dashed  into  the 
water.  Our  flock  of  ducks  took  flight  and 
scattered  with  discordant  quacking.  "  Be 
ready  for  shoot.  No  shake.  I  trust  you," 
whispered  my  guide. 

Carefully  cocking  my  rifle  I  stepped  out 
from  under  the  dense  shade  to  be  sure 
of  a  good  light.  I  thought  I  could  distin- 
guish the  moose  crossing  the  space  be- 
tween us  and  the  other  shore.  For  a  bet- 
ter light  I  took  another  step,  and  down 
into  a  honey  hole  I  went  above  my  knees. 
I  pulled  one  foot  out  with  a  pop.  The 
other  was  deeper  in  the  mire  than  ever. 
I  had  sunk  below  the  alders  and  could  see 
nothing.  I  made  another  frantic  effort. 
The  moose  was  coming.  Alas  !  I  was 
slowly  sinking  in  the  filthy,  black  mud, 
utterly  unable  to  extricate  myself.  "  Why 
no  shoot  ? "  I  tried  to  make  him  under- 
stand, offering  my  gun.  I  had  settled  to 
my  waist.     "  Moose  there — shoot  !  " 

I  spoke  loud  enough  to  make  him  real- 
ize my  predicament.  The  faithful  fellow, 
disregarding  the  coming  moose,  pulled 
me  out  by  main  strength.  The  noise  we 
made  was  frightful.  No  wonder  the 
moose  stopped  coming.  When  I  stood 
on  terra  firma  everything  was  silent.  We 
resorted  to  pouring  water  again.  We 
could  hear  his  retreating  steps.  We  ap- 
plied the  horn,  giving  every  conceivable 
variation  from  an  angry  challenge  to  a 
gentle,  plaintive  moan  expressing  abject 
misery.  It  was  useless  ;  he  had  departed. 
After  another  hour  of  patient  waiting  we 
gave  it  up.  Oh,  how  bitter  cold  it  was  ! 
It  seemed  as  if  I  should  freeze.  There 
were  no  spreading  horns  to  carry  home 
in  triumph.  It  was  a  wet,  gloomy,  nasty 
night.  I  hated  myself  for  my  careless 
stupidity.  The  old  man  tried  to  comfort 
and  encourage  me  :  "  Come  next  day  ;  no 
scard  I  bet  ten  dollar." 

"  Where    are   we  ? "     I    growled.     The 
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wind  had  blown  our  markers  away  and 
we  were  lost.  It  was  cold  and  cheerless 
enough.  Our  axe  was  at  camp  and  every- 
thing was  reeking  with  water.  What  to 
do,  where  to  turn,  was  the  question.  My 
sense  of  ■  location  was  gone.  It  was  so 
black  and  dark  that  we  could  not  see 
each  other  at  a  distance  of  ten  feet.  I 
turned  to  old  Mathias,  who,  by  the  by, 
was  sixty-seven  years  of  age,  and  said  : 
"Old  man,  we're  lost  !  " 

"  No  care,  by  jimruslem  !  Me  fex  de 
flambeau.  Find  tent  for  sure."  He  split 
the  birch  horn,  rolled  it  up  lightly  and 
applied  a  match.  Crack,  sputter,  hiss  and 
a  hazy  yellow  light  flickered  out  chang- 
ing the  trees  and  vines  into  weird  hob- 
goblins and  elves.  Leading  the  way  I 
tramped  through  dense  undergrowth, 
climbed  over  fallen  logs,  always  going 
toward  dryer  ground,  up  the  slope  that 
led  away  from  the  lake. 

"  No  git  camp  quick  ;  stay  all  night. 
Flambeau  all  gone,"  as  he  threw  the  re- 
mains from  him.  Landing  on  a  small 
tree  high  above  our  heads  it  blazed  out 
brighter  than  ever.  The  undergrowth 
was  less  dense.  We  hurried  on.  It  grew 
darker.  We  stopped  for  a  moment  to  see 
if  there  was  any  spot  we  could  recognize. 
A  bright  flame  shot  up.  "  Ue  big  birch. 
De  camp  for  sure."  Sure  enough  the  dy- 
ing gleam  had  shown  us  two  great  birch 
trees  that  were  within  a  hundred  feet  of 
our  camp.  Tearing  off  a  strip  of  bark 
we  soon  had  flambeaux  to  spare.  It 
seemed  like  reaching  home  to  be  at  this 
poor  little  tent.  We  started  a  small  fire, 
heated  a  tin  cup  full  of  rum,  swallowed  it, 
pulled  our  blanket  over  us,  and  back  to 
back  soon  fell  asleep. 

How  long  we  remained  so  I  do  not 
know.  We  were  awakened  by  the  drop- 
ping of  gathered  rain  in  our  faces.  Rais- 
ing myself  I  tried  to  stop  this  by  drawing 
the  rubber  blanket  around  the  log.  It 
was  my  second  fluke  that  night.  The 
water  that  had  gathered  in  the  hollow  of 
the  blanket  poured  down  my  sleeve  and 
over  the  poor  old  man.  We  both  shiv- 
ered, and,  I  am  afraid,  wished  for  home. 
We  did  not  stop  to  discuss  the  question, 
but  filled  our  pipes,  smoked,  had  a  pull  at 
the  bottle  and  again  lay  down  and  were 
soon  sound  asleep.  I  was  suddenly  aroused 
by  an  agonizing  shriek,  "  De  crank,  de 
crank  !  "  My  poor  guide  lay  writhing  in 
intense  pain.  The  calf  of  his  leg  was  drawn 
into  a  knot  by  a  terrific  cramp.  I  rubbed 
and  chafed  it  with  rum  until  it  passed  away. 


"Crank  hugly,  like  a  dev.  No  fix  de 
botte  de  mashin  (machine)  come.  Make 
booly  now."  Taking  his  boots,  which  had 
been  his  pillow,  he  stuck  them  sole  up- 
ward, each  on  an  upright  limb  of  one  of 
the  trees  that  made  our  camp. 

I  have  since  learned  that  it  is  the  firm 
belief  of  many  of  the  lumber  men  that  if 
they  hang  their  boots  sole  upward  they 
will  not  be  troubled  with  cramps.  On 
large  drives  of  logs  as  many  as  twenty 
pair  of  boots  may  be  seen  at  night  in  this 
position. 

Morning  came  at  length.  It  was  clear, 
but  bitter  cold.  Our  blanket  was  frozen 
in  places  where  it  had  been  wet.  We 
turned  out  cold  and  stiff.  Taking  my 
gun  I  went  to  the  lake  and  found  fresh 
moose  tracks  within  a  short  distance  of 
our  calling  stand.  The  creature  had  re- 
turned after  we  had  given  him  up.  We 
were  disgusted  and  ready  to  wear  dunce 
caps. 

"  Let  us  build  a  fire  and  have  breakfast, 
old  man." 

"No,  no!  Come  back  to-day  night 
yesterday  (day  after  to-morrow),  get 
moose,  yes  !  Smoke,  moose  run.  Pork 
no  cook,  bon  medceen  !  " 

That  phantom  of  hope,  that  one  pos- 
.  sibility  in  a  thousand,  made  me  yield, 
and  we  sat  down  on  a  log  to  our  morning 
repast.  Cold  raw  pork — ugh  !  hard  bread 
crushed  fine,  and  two  biscuits  harder  than 
baseballs,  a  bill  of  fare  that  was  almost 
unswallowable ;  but  hunger  triumphed. 
Our  tramp  back  to  the  old  lumber  camp 
was  slow  and  tedious.  It  was  so  late  in  the 
day  when  we  arrived  that  we  concluded 
to  rest  that  night,  and  to  cook  something 
for  the  next  hunt. 

We  were  sitting  before  our  cabin  door 
enjoying  a  quiet  after-supper  smoke  and 
the  fascinating  effect  of  a  brilliant  sunset. 
The  forest  gleamed  with  the  rich  warm 
colors  of  autumn,  which  seemed  to  reflect 
the  red  and  gold  of  the  sky.  The  after 
glow  was  slowly  fading  away  when  our 
reverie  was  broken  by  a  deep-drawn  sigh 
from  the  guide,  who  laconically  remarked  : 
"  Me  bed,  next  day  moose."  Rising,  he 
went  into  the  cabin. 

My  genial  companion,  reclining  on  a 
"deacon  seat,"  was  watching  the  flicker- 
ing blue  flame  of  a  sulphur  match,  waiting 
to  relight  his  pipe.  As  it  grew  into  a 
steadier  white  blaze  it  revealed  the  manly, 
sunburned  features  of  his  face,  in  which 
were  mingled  courage,  determination, 
kindness  and  good  fellowship  ;  a  beauti- 
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ful  Gordon  setter,  curled  up  at  his  feet 
asleep,  and,  leaning  against  the  cabin,  a 
finely-modeled  double  gun.  The  flame 
died  out,  leaving  only  the  glowing  coal  in 
the  pipe.  As  the  fragrant  smoke  curled 
upward  he  said,  "  I  wish  you  would  tell 
me  what  you  know  of  the  habits  of  the 
moose  and  show  me  how  to  call." 

I  assured  him  that  my  knowledge  was 
limited,  but  I  would  try  to  answer  any 
question  he  might  suggest. 

"  Is  it  true  that  a  bull  moose,  with  his 
immense  spread  of  horn,  can  pick  his  way 
through  the  thickest  wood  and  make  lit- 
tle or  no  noise  ?  " 

"  You  probably  know,"  I  replied,  "  that 
the  moose  has  a  most  delicate  sense  of 
smell  and  of  hearing.  It  does  not  take 
alarm  at  ordinary  noises  or  odors,  but  the 
slightest  unusual  sound  or  smell  is  a  warn- 
ing of  impending  danger.  A  mighty  tree 
may  fall  with  a  thundering  crash,  a  skunk 
may  emit  a  noisome  stench,  neither  of 
which  will  affect  the  equanimity  of  the 
moose,  but  the  snapping  of  a  twig,  the 
grinding  of  the  snow  under  a  man's  foot, 
the  delicately-perfumed  presence  of  a 
fastidious  human  being,  will  cause  him  to 
seek  safety  in  flight. 

"  It  does  not,  at  the  approach  of  dan- 
ger, break  into  a  run  as  does  the  deer, 
but  sneaks  away  in  a  rapid  stealthy  walk 
that  does  not  rustle  a  leaf  nor  crack  a 
twig.  An  Indian  in  moccasined  feet 
could  not  glide  through  the  woods  more 
silently  than  does  the  largest  bull  moose 
when  alarmed.  It  makes  noise  enough, 
however,  when  feeding  or  traveling 
through  the  woods  when  there  seems  to 
be  no  danger  near.  It  strikes  and  rubs 
its  horns  against  the  brush  and  trunks  of 
trees,  often  uttering,  especially  during  the 
rutting  season,  a  short  guttural  grunt." 

"  What  is  their  food  ?  I  have  heard 
that  they  dig  for  moss  with  their  broad 
antlers." 

"  Yes,  that  is  a  common  notion,  but  I 
do  not  credit  it.  In  the  first  place,  they 
cannot  get  their  horns  to  the  ground  with- 
out dropping  on  their  knees.  They  can- 
not eat  grass  from  the  ground  without 
sprawling  out  their  legs  or  falling  in  that 
position.  Besides,  they  do  not  eat  moss 
in  the  summer  time.  They  eat  the  twigs 
and  bark  of  all  deciduous  trees  ;  moose 
wood  (mountain  ash)  is  a  delicacy.  You 
may  have  noticed  how  the  young  white 
birches  were  bent  over  and  pealed  in  the 
old  moose  yard  through  which  we  passed 
yesterday.     When  they  want  the  bark  and 


twigs  higher  than  they  can  reach  they 
manage  to  bend  the  trunk  over,  standing 
astride  of  it  while  they  feed.  This  is 
called  'riding  down.'  In  the  summer 
time  they  feed  about  the  shores  of  the 
lakes  on  the  long  grasses  and  lily  pads. 
They  do  not  graze  as  does  a  cow,  cutting 
the  grass  to  the  ground,  but  merely  nip 
off  the  tops." 

"The  track  the  old  man  showed  me 
yesterday  was  pointed  at  the  toe  like  a 
deer's,  only  very  much  larger,  while  the 
caribou's  was  round  shaped,  more  like  that 
of  a  horse.     Was  he  right  ? " 

"Yes." 

"  Now  about  calling,  why  do  you  begin 
the  call  by  carrying  your  head  to  the  left 
and  then  to  the  right,  slowly  raising  the 
horn  until  it  is  pointed  at  an  angle  of 
sixty  degrees,  and  then  move  your  head 
to  the  left  and  then  to  the  right  as  you 
lower  it  ?  Why  do  you  always  imitate  the 
cow  moose  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  habit  of  the  animal.  I  once 
heard  a  cow  calling.  The  sound  seemed 
at  first  to  come  rolling  along  the  ground, 
then  to  rise  slowly  until  it  seemed  to 
strike  the  top  of  the  highest  hill,  and 
then  gradually  to  fall.  It  is  a  curious 
sound,  and  I  can  only  give  you  an  idea  of 
what  it  is  like  by  making  the  sounds  with- 
out a  horn.  The  cow  is  imitated  to  lure 
the  bull,  which  makes  only  an  answer, 
consisting  of  short  grunts,  and  a  chal- 
lenge which  is  indescribable." 

I  then  began  a  series  of  illustrative 
grunts,  which  my  companion  repeated, 
trying  to  imitate  all  the  different  varia- 
tions of  expression  that  a  cow  moose 
makes  in  a  call,  stopping  after  each 
change  in  tone  to  explain  why  it  was 
necessary  "  to  hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirror 
up  to  nature." 

The  dog  seemed  to  be  a  little  restive,  and 
now  and  then  uttered  a  smothered  whine. 

"  There  is  something  around  here,"  said 
my  friend.  "That  4og  does  not  act  in 
that  manner  unless  there  is  something 
moving." 

"  Oh,  it's  nothing  more  than  a  hedge- 
hog, I'll  warrant,  if  it's  " — crash,  bang  !  a 
terrific  snort,  bow,  wow,  wow  !  a  tearing 
and  a  snapping  of  brush. 

"  What's  that  ?  "  whispered  my  friend, 
peering  into  the  darkness,  gun  in  hand. 

Bow,  wow,  wow  !  "  Charge,  Jim  !  "  and 
all  was  quiet. 

"  What  zat,  de  moose  ? "  came  from  the 
depths  of  the  cabin. 

Seizing  my   rifle   I   dashed  behind  the 
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camp  and  gave  several  calls,  but  with  no 
avail.  In  another  quarter  of  the  woods  a 
fierce  challenge  sounded.  I  answered  it 
with  all  my  power.  The  brush  cracked. 
I  cocked  my  rifle.  "  No  shoot,  me  not 
the  moose."     It  was  the  guide. 

We  made  a  flambeau,  went  down  the  trail 
a  little  way,  and  there  where  a  small  birch 
tree  had  fallen  across  the  path  were  the 
tracks  of  an  immense  bull  moose.  Then 
we  remembered  having  heard  a  few  grunts 
at  the  edge  of  the  woods  (our  cabin  was 
in  a  clearing)  which  we  had  supposed 
were  echoes.  We  did  not  dream  of  the 
presence  of  a  moose,  because  our  camp 
fire  was  burning  brightly,  This  fact  adds 
to  my  suspicion  that  smoke  is  not  par- 
ticularly terrifying  to  them. 

The  next  day  the  guide  selected  for  a 
calling  stand  the  top  of  a  dilapidated  old 
lumber  camp,  around  which  there  were 
quantities  of  moose  "sign."  As  they 
were  starting  out  that  evening  the  guide 
said  to  me  in  his  inimitable  way  :  "  No 
hause  (answer)  for  two  hour.  Big  Blox 
cold  like  a  dev'.  You  whoop  de  moose. 
Listen  de  bull  one,  two  time.  No  cold, 
stay  all  night." 

My  companion  had  a  gun  case  about 
three  feet  in  length.  The  old  man  could 
not  remember  his  name.  To  distinguish 
him  from  "  Mistur,"  myself,  he  called  him 
"Big  B(l)ox." 

Away  they  went  in  high  spirits. 
"  Moose  for  sure  !  "  When  night  had 
spread  its  intense  gloom  over  the  silent 
forest  I  heard  the  gentle  seductive  notes 
from  the  guide's  horn,  and  instinctively 
reached  for  my  gun,  so  natural  were  they. 
For  two  hours,  at  intervals,  while  keeping 
the  fire  alive,  I  heard  the  muffled  sounds 
coming  through  the  camp  windows.    It  was 


growing  intensely  cold.  Slipping  on  my 
frock  I  stepped  out  under  the  starlit  sky 
and  watched  the  rising  three-quartered 
moon  that  was  streaking  the  forest  with 
yellow  light.  A  long,  loud  call  was  in  pro- 
gress. As  its  echo  died  away  I  raised  my 
horn  to  give  the  requested  encouragement. 
There  was  no  need  of  it.  Within  a  few 
hundred  feet  of  my  own  camp  I  heard  the 
living  answer  of  a  bull,  so  close,  indeed, 
that  I  could  hear  him  as  he  carelessly 
crashed  through  the  undergrowth  and 
bounded  over  fallen  logs.  My  impulse 
was  to  use  the  water  and  gently  lure  him 
into  my  own  lair.  I  bethought  me  of  the 
dog  and  the  pleasure  my  friend  would 
take  in  killing  his  first  moose.  On  he 
went,  answering  at  short  intervals.  He 
was  going  straight  toward  them.  Now 
they  hear  him.  The  old  man  is  working 
him  nearer.  I  can  hear  him  no  more.  I 
begin  to  run  over  the  form  I  shall  use  in 
congratulating  my  friend  on  his  good  for- 
tune, when  I  am  startled  with,  "By  jim- 
ruslem !  no  fool,  Mathias,"  roaring  through 
the  guide's  horn,  and  the  stentorian  shout 
of  my  friend,  "You  can't  keep  me  out  here 
in  the  cold  any  longer  with  that  bloat." 

Picking  up  my  horn  I  gave  an  answer. 
All  is  silent.  The  acute  ear  of  my  guide 
detects  the  difference  between  the  real 
call  and  the  imitation.  Alas,  so  does  the 
moose  !  How  disgusted  they  are,  the  old 
man  in  particular.  "  Me  call  forty  year, 
kill  three  hundred  sixty  five  moose.  Call 
hundred.  Fool  some  bebe,  no  till  de 
moose." 

Our  hunt  ended  after  another  week. 
That  phantom,  the  bull  moose,  haunted 
us  and  kept  continually  luring  us  to  dis- 
appointment. We  broke  camp  and  sor- 
rowfully bade  our  ignis  fatuus  adieu. 
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HE  most  encouraging  signs 
S)  of  the  times  in  American 
life  is  the  increasing  love 
for  out  of  door  life  and 
sports,  indulged  in  now 
not  by  men  alone,  but 
also  by  those  who  used 
to  be  termed  the  "  weaker 
sex."  Women  are  begin- 
ning to  learn  that  there  is  health  as  well 
as  fun  in  active  out  of  door  life  ;  lawn 
tennis  has  supplanted  croquet,  walking 
clubs  are  being  formed  and  camping  par- 
ties of  ladies  now  penetrate  the  wilder- 
ness, where  a  few  years  ago  men  would 
scarcely  have  ventured.  Twenty  years 
ago  what  would  have  been  thought  of  a 
woman  who  made  up  her  mind  to  climb 
Katahdin  ?  Yet,  recently,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Appalachian  Club,  of 
Boston,  whose  members  number  800 
mountain  lovers,  more  than  half  of  them 
ladies,  a  party  was  formed  that  penetrated 
the  Maine  woods  and  camped  out  on  the 
borders  of  the  tiny  Katahdin  lake,  3,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  From  there  the  rugged 
ascent  to  the  summit  was  made  by  several 
Boston  and  Brooklyn  ladies,  who  investi- 
gated the  Great  Basin  slide  and  visited  the 
remote  peak  Pomola,  which  was  formerly 
believed  to  be  the  haunt  of  the  famous 
Indian  Devil,  after  whom  it  was  named. 
The  party  camped  out  two  weeks,  rough- 
ing it  in  the  fullest  extent,  bore  their  bur- 
dens of  sketching  materials  and  camera  up 
the  peak  as  well  as  the  gentlemen  of  the 
party  ;  they  tramped  up  and  down  the 
mountain  and  out  again  to  civilization, 
bearing  as  the  result  of  their  labor  over 
fifty  exquisite  photographic  views  and 
innumerable  pencil  and  water  color 
sketches,  many  of  which  now  adorn  the 
club  rooms.  Hemlock  scrub  which  bad 
to  be  broken  twig  by  twig,  or  crawled 
through  on  hands  and  knees,  tangled  tim- 
ber slashes  which  our  artist  climbed  for 
the  sake  of  the  view,  narrow,  knife-edged 
paths  commanding  a  view  down  into  the 
Great  Gulf  more  than  2,000  feet  below 
their  slippery  foothold,  had  no  terrors  for 
these  ardent  mountain  trampers  ;  they 
showed  plainly  that  what  man  has  done 
so7ne  women  can  do. 

But  there  are  easier  tramps  and  camps 


than  even  the  average  woman  who  has  a 
genuine  love  of  nature  can  indulge  in. 
No  woman  is  so  free  as  an  American  girl  ; 
if  she  uses  her  freedom  in  summer  to 
build  up  her  bodily  strength  and  refresh 
her  mental  vision,  if  she  tramps  through 
the  forests  and  over  the  mountain  peaks, 
drinking  in  ozone  and  beauty  with  every 
breath,  if  she  elects  to  camp  out  under 
the  starlit  canopy,  paddle  her  slender 
birch  canoe  and  cast  her  trout  fly  upon 
the  unsullied  little  mountain  lake,  gath- 
ering there  with  the  silver -white  lilies 
that  star  its  surface  the  "  seed  of  white 
thoughts,  the  lilies  of  the  mind,"  she  will 
come  home  in  the  late  autumn  with  rosy, 
nut-brown  cheeks  and  a  fresh  spring  in 
her  steps. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  give 
a  few  simple  hints,  gathered  by  an  old 
camper  out,  that  will  tend  to  make  camp- 
ing and  tramping  easier  to  women. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  often  asked, 
"  Can  a  woman  tramp  alone  ? "  The  an- 
swer is,  "  That  depends  upon  the  woman." 
Walking  entirely  alone,  without  even  the 
companionship  of  a  dog,  is  not  pleasant 
to  most  women,  nor  indeed  to  most  men. 
To  walk  alone  a  woman  must  possess 
sturdy  independence,  a  fine  physique,  a 
compass-like  sense  of  direction,  and  the 
rare  faculty  of  taking  care  of  herself. 
Her  pleasantest  walks  will  be  among  the 
genuine  wildwoods  and  mountains  where 
there  is  no  likelihood  of  her  encountering 
any  tramps  except  of  her  own  species, 
who  are  always  "wondrous  kind."  I 
know  of  a  case  in  which  a  young  Ameri- 
can girl  climbed  entirely  alone  a  steep 
Alpine  peak,  11,000  feet  high,  in  the  En- 
gadine,  meeting  with  nothing  but  the 
greatest  courtesy  from  her  fellow  tourists 
whom  she  met  descending  as  she  was 
climbing  up  the  rocky  crags  ;  but,  to  the 
majority  of  women  who  are  thinking  of 
tramping  alone,  Punch's  advice  to  those 
about  to  marry  may  be  safely  given, 
"Don't." 

A  charming  tramping  party  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  through  the  Green  Mountains 
lately  was  planned  by  a  married  lady 
who  invited  half  a  dozen  young  girls  and 
their  brothers.  A  large,  canvas-covered 
wagon    with    careful  driver   sent    on    in 
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advance  of  the  trampers  carried  tents, 
provisions  and  clothes  ;  a  good  camping 
place  was  selected,  tents  were  pitched 
and  the  supper  was  cheerily  frizzling  in  the 
pan  when  the  party  arrived  each  evening, 
hungry  and  jolly.  Some  of  the  older 
members  of  the  party  followed  in  light 
buggies,  and  that  two  weeks'  trip  through 
the  emerald  mountain  valleys  of  Vermont, 
under  the  purple  shadows  of  Mount  Mans- 
field, will  always  remain  a  cherished  mem- 
ory. Horses  and  wagons  can  be  had  at 
reasonable  rates  in  Vermont,  and  such  a 
trip,  wisely  planned,  could  be  made  very 
inexpensive  to  each  member. 


But,  after  all,  to  genuine  mountain 
lovers  there  is  little  satisfaction  on  the 
dusty  high  road  ;  to  get  off  the  beaten 
track  into  the  genuine  wildwood  is  the 
height  of  their  ambition.  An  easy  and 
delightful  method  of  accomplishing  this 
with  little  preparatory  exertion  is  to  join 
the  Appalachian  Club  already  mentioned  ; 
every  summer  four  or  five  different  trips 
are  planned.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
excursions  given  by  the  club,  in  which  a 
hundred  members  and  their  friends  (more 
than  fifty  of  them  ladies)  joined,  was  a 
week  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Washing- 
ton, in    July,    1886 ;    from    the    vantage 
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point  of  the  well-kept  hotel  fifteen  to 
twenty  mile  walks  were  taken  daily  by 
the  more  robust.  One  lady  over  sixty 
years  of  age  joined  in  all  the  longer  ex- 
cursions, and  frequently  led  the  party. 
The  benefit  to  be  enjoyed  from  member- 
ship in  this  club  consists  in  the  careful 
planning  of  excursions  and  camping  par- 
ties, each  trip  having  as  leader  an  ex- 
perienced mountaineer  familiar  with  the 
ground,  and  in  the  fact  that  railroad 
tickets  and  hotel  accommodations  are 
furnished  to  its  members  at  about  half 
the  usual  rates. 

For  some  ladies,  however,  the  genuine 
independence  secured  by  a  tramping  or 
camping  party  of  their  own  especial 
friends  is  the  thing  most  to  be  desired. 
The  jolly  girl  who  is  willing  to  crawl 
under  her  bed  (provided  the  camp  boasts 
such  a  luxury)  and  lie  there  cheerfully 
three  or  four  hours  if  the  bark  camp  roof 
leaks  beyond  repair,  who  doesn't  mind 
getting  up  half  a  dozen  times  in  the 
night  to  keep  the  fire  going,  who  laughs 
at  wet  feet,  mosquitoes  and  midges,  and 
readily  jumps  into  the  lake  to  pull  ashore 
the  little  laden  boat  when  it  is  stuck 
upon  a  sandbar ;  the  girl  who  is  willing 
to  be  left  alone  in  camp,  who  doesn't 
scream  out  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
and  waken  her  weary  companions  packed 
a  la  sardine  because  a  lonely  red  squirrel 


or  mink  chanced,  while  running  over  her 
head,  to  catch  his  sharp  claws  in  her 
curly  mop  ;  the  girl  who  never  grumbles, 
is  always  ready  to  "  look  up,  not  down," 
and  "  lend  a  hand  "  is  the  kind  of  a  girl 
that  makes  the  best  camper  out,  espe- 
cially if  there  are  no  gentlemen  to  call 
upon  in  emergencies. 

These  were  the  sort  of  girls  that  com- 
posed the  "  Sketch  Club,"  a  party  of  four 
ladies  with  artistic  proclivities  and  slight- 
ly Bohemian  tastes,  who  decided  not  long 
since  to  spend  their  summer  in  tramping 
and  camping.  As  they  wished  to  rough 
it  in  the  genuine  woods  and  mountains, 
"  far  from  the  madding  crowd,"  the  rail- 
road and  the  post  office,  the  heart  of  the 
Adirondacks  was  preferred  to  the  sea- 
shore, and  their  six  weeks'  trip  began  in 
mid-August,  as  from  then  to  the  end  of 
September  the  mountain  views  are  clear- 
est and  the  black  flies  and  midges  least 
numerous. 

On  the  important  question  of  a  suitable 
outing  dress  all  authorities  were  agreed 
that  every  garment  should  be  of  wool  ; 
the  importance  of  this  in  camping  out 
cannot  be  too  highly  emphasized.  For 
roughing  it  two  suits  of  strong,  light- 
weight dark  twilled  flannel,  serge,  linsey 
woolsey  or  waterproof  cloth  were  decid- 
ed upon,  with  full  knickerbockers  of  the 
same  material  coming  to  the   knee.    No 
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lining  was  used  ;  the  full  skirts,  reach- 
ing to  the  boot  tops  and  adjustable  in 
length,  were  simply  trimmed  with  a  deep 
hem  and  a  number  of  tucks.  The  blouse 
or  Norfolk  pleated  waist  had  outside  pock- 
ets, sailor  collar,  full  sleeves,  with  cuffs 
buttoning  tight  at  wrist,  and  pointed  de- 
tachable hood  at  back  for  rain  or  extra 
warmth.  Some  preferred  jerseys,  but 
others  found  them  not  warm  enough  and 
difficult  to  attach  to  the  skirt.  Under  the 
blouse  an  all-wool  natural-colored  corset 
with  shoulder  straps  was  worn,  to  which 
all  the  garments  buttoned  ;  as  the  pat- 
ented article  costs  $4  some  of  the  club 
used  neatly-fitting,  high-necked  under- 
waists  of  well-shrunken  gray  or  white 
tennis  flannel,  which  were  readily  washed. 
Next  the  skin  a  flannel  undervest,  prefer- 
ably high  necked  and  long  sleeved,  was 
always  worn.  With  all  this  woolen  the 
ladies  were  cooler,  more  comfortable  and 
better  protected  against  climatic  changes 
than  they  would  have  been  in  cotton, 
besides  vastly  simplifying  the  question 
of  washing.  A  broad-brimmed  felt  hat, 
which  was  light  and  shed  the  rain  ad- 
mirably, was  voted  picturesque,  becoming 
and  preferable  to  the  unwieldy  straw  ; 
stout  woolen  stockings  and  a  pair  of  easy 
high-laced  calfskin  boots,  whose  stout 
soles  and  low  heels  were  studded  with 
small  round-headed  soft  nails  for  rock 
climbing,  a  pair  of  long-wristed  chamois 
mousquetaire  gloves,  a  mosquito  net  or 
veil  fastened  around  the  hat  with  elastic 
and  a  pretty,  soft  silk  pongee  handker- 
chief in  place  of  a  stiff  collar  completed 
a  costume  both  sensible  and  becoming. 
For  mountain  tramps  from  the  leather 
chatelaine  belt  were  suspended  a  tin  drink- 
ing cup  and  tin  pint  canteen  covered  with 
the  dress  material  ;  a  light  duck  or  leather 
chatelaine  bag  contained  a  reliable  com- 
pass, a  tight  metal  box  full  of  matches, 
a  small  pocket  flask  with  some  good 
spirits  in  case  of  faintness  and  accident, 
a  small  folding"  pocket  lantern  for  belated 
travelers,  thread,  needles,  pins,  a  knife, 
pencil  and  sketch  book,  some  court  plas- 
ter, a  small  bottle  of  pennyroyal  or  tar 
and  oil  for  mosquitoes,  a  folding  map  of 
the  country  or  guide  book  and  a  field 
glass,  together  with  the  lunch.  Of  course, 
many  of  these  articles  could  be  divided 
among  the  party,  but  there  was  seldom  a 
time  when  all  were  not  called  into  requi- 
sition. 

Slippers  and  rubbers,  a  gossamer  water- 
proof,  a   rubber    blanket    apiece,  costing 


$1.50,  a  heavy  Scotch  plaid  shawl  or  a 
pair  of  gray  camping  blankets,  costing 
$5,  half  a  dozen  pair  of  stout  woolen 
stockings,  a  pair  of  canvas  leggings  and 
the  necessary  underclothing,  all  wool, 
completed  the  frugal  wardrobe.  For  an 
outing  trip  too  much  care  cannot  be  ex- 
ercised in  selecting  suitable  shoes,  well 
fitting,  strong  yet  soft,  and  as  new  as  pos- 
sible for  comfort.  On  the  Appalachian 
trip  over  the  peaks  of  Mount  Washing- 
ton a  charming  but  inexperienced  young 
girl  started  with  a  new  pair  of  white  can- 
vas shoes.  The  sharp  rocks  in  that  single 
day's  tramping  cut  them  to  shreds,  and 
her  last  two  miles,  hurrying  to  catch  the 
train  after  the  long  day's  tramp,  were  lit- 
erally performed  on  bare  and  bleeding 
feet.  A  whole  summer's  lameness  and  ill- 
ness followed  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  this  ignorance  of  the  character  of  the 
ground  and  the  kind  of  footwear  required: 

Besides  the  dress  mentioned  above  the 
necessary  toilet  equipments  reduced  to  a 
minimum  were  taken. 

"  Be  sure  you  know  what  a  necessity 
really  is,  girls  !  "  said  the  captain  of  our 
club.  "  My  father  was  once  in  camp  in 
the  Far  West  with  an  army  officer,  whose 
corps  was  detailed  to  fight  the  Indians. 
The  marching  orders  were  to  take  only 
what  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  the 
limit  of  baggage  was  thirty  pounds. 
Through  all  the  campaign,  the  fighting, 
the  retreats,  the  ambuscades  in  that  wild 
country,  my  father's  friend,  the  worthy 
officer,  managed  to  smuggle  along  the 
latest  edition  of  'Webster's  Unabridged 
Dictionary.'  " 

"  I  can  cap  your  story  with  another 
told  me  last  summer  by  the  hero  himself," 
said  our  special  artist.  "A  party  of 
ladies,  led  by  a  well-known  old  Adiron- 
dack guide,  started  to  climb  Marcy  in  the 
times  when  climbing  that  peak  meant  go- 
ing over  two  other  high  mountains  and  up 
a  steep,  rocky  slide  before  you  reached 
the  giant  himself.  On  the  morning  of 
their  start  old  Nimrod  stood  the  packing 
process  pretty  well ;  and  ladies'  sacks, 
shawls,  waterproofs  and  lunches  were 
piled  into  the  tall  pack  basket  strapped  on 
his  willing  shoulders.  Just  as  the  boat 
was  pushing  out,  ready  to  convey  the 
party  to  the  trail,  Miss  Jane  shouted  : 

"Wait  a  minute,  Nimrod;  you've  for- 
gotten something  very  important,"  and 
she  rushed  down  the  path  with  a  big 
quart  glass  bottle  of  Crosse  &  Blackwell's 
chow-chow. 
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"Wal,  Miss  Jane,  ye  don't  expec'  me  to 
tote  that,  this  pack  en  all  you  ladies  clar 
to  the  top  o'  ole  Marcy,  do  ye  ?" 

"  Oh,  Nimrod,  they'll  taste  so  good 
when  we're  thirsty  on  top  of-  the  moun- 
tain," and  she  carefully  deposited  the 
bottle  in  the  stern. 

"Very  well,  miss,"  said  the  old  guide, 
and  they  pushed  off.  It  was  a  long,  tire- 
some day's  tramp  through  swamps,  over 
logs  and  up  slippery  slides,  and  it  was  late 
in  the  afternoon  before  the  ladies  sat  down 
on  Marcy 's  brow  to  discuss  lunch  and  the 
landscape. 

"Now  for  our  pickles,  Nimrod,"  said 
Miss  Jane,  briskly. 

"Wal,"  returned  the  old  guide,  with  a 
roguish  twinkle  in  his  eye  that  belied  his 
sorrowful  tone,  "  by  gol,  it's  too  bad,  you 
ladies  '11  hev  ter  eat  lunch  'thout  them 
pickles  to-day  ;  but  the  fac'  is,  jes'  as  I 
wuz  a-packin'  my  basket,  arter  ye  got 
aout  o'  the  boat,  that  thar  unfortnit  bottle 
o'  chaw-chaw  jumped  rite  aout  o'  my 
han'  en  landed  plum  in  the  bottom  o'  the 
'Sobble  Pond,  en  I  hedn't  time  ter  dive  in 
arter  'em." 

"  You  see,"  said  our  mentor,  "  the  Adi- 
rondack guide  isn't  to  be  imposed  upon, 
but  my  experience  has  shown  that  they 
are  courteous  in  the  extreme  to  ladies, 
keen  eyed,  ready  witted  and  quick  handed. 
Their  usual  charges  are  from  $2.50  to  $3 
per  day,  with  board,  and  if  camp  is  not 
changed  too  often  and  the  ladies  are 
willing  to  help,  I've  known  one  good 
guide  to  take  care  of  four ;  though  the 
usual  rule  is  a  guide  for  every  two  per- 
sons. Shall  I  ever  forget  my  first  guide, 
the  black-haired,  black-eyed  Roosevelt, 
called  '  Rosy '  for  short,  who  used  to  pick 
me  up  in  his  arms  like  a  baby  and  carry 
me  through  the  brawling  mountain  stream, 
who  almost  pulled  me  to  the  top  of 
Marcy,  and  who  swam  the  length  of  a 
broad  lake  for  a  boat  in  order  to  save  me 
a  tiresome  walk  ?  '  Rosy  '  never  tired  of 
cutting  fragrant  balsam  boughs  for  our 
home  made  beds  ;  and  every  night,  just  as 
if  we  were  so  many  infants,  he  tenderly 
tucked  us  in  bed  and  drew  the  camp 
blankets  around  us,  so  that  none  were 
left  out  in  the  cold.  For  ladies  camping 
alone  almost  everything  depends  upon 
the  guide.  Girls,  if  we  get  as  good  a 
guide  as  '  Rosy,'  as  cleanly,  polite  and 
good  natured,  our  camping  trip  will  be  a 
grand  success !  " 

But  some  ladies  may  feel  that  they  can- 
not afford   the    luxury    of    a   guide  ;    can 


they  camp  without  gentlemen  in  the  party 
and  also  dispense  with  a  guide?  Well,  it 
has  been  done,  but  it's  an  open  question 
whether  "  it's  worth  going  through  so 
much  to  get  so  little."  Here  is  the  ex- 
perience of  two  members  of  the  "  Sketch 
Club,"  whose  pocketbooks  were  slim, 
whose  ambition  was  great,  and  who  were 
pretty  good  woodswomen.  On  arriving 
at  the  Adirondacks,  the  club  determined 
to  spend  a  few  days  in  preparation  at  the 
rude  hotel  before  going  into  the  wilder- 
ness. During  this  breathing  spell  the  two 
sisters  resolved  to  start  in  as  pioneers  and 
show  the  club  that  it  could  "paddle  its 
own  canoe."  Their  friends  demurred,  but 
the  damsels  were  determined.  Five  miles 
from  the  house  and  only  half  a  mile  from 
the  beaten  wood  road  that  led  to  it  stood 
a  little  deserted  log  hut  on  a  clear  trout 
stream,  the  outlet  of  a  beautiful  little  lake. 
Driftwood  could  be  had  for  the  picking 
up,  and  an  old  rowboat  nearby  would 
serve  for  excursions  ;  so  on  a  pleasant 
day  in  early  August  the  lively  pair  set 
forth  to  this  lodge  in  the  wilderness.  A 
guide  "  packed  in  "  their  coffee  pot  and 
irying  pan,  their  blankets  and  two  weeks' 
store  of  provisions.  In  the  late  afternoon 
he  left  them  by  the  ruinous  camp,  with 
the  nearest  soul  five  miles  away.  As  his 
footsteps  retreated  Mary  and  Susan  sat 
on  a  log,  the  only  easy  chair  their  camp 
boasted,  and  looked  at  each  other.  The 
camp  was  worthy  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  him- 
self, its  roof  of  hemlock  bark  was  tat- 
tered and  torn,  leaving  the  rafters  bare, 
all  kinds  of  debris  were  strewn  around,  the 
bed  of  balsam  boughs  was  all  sticks, 
while  a  foreground  of  old  bottles,  empty 
tin  cans  and  discarded  frying  pans  made 
pedestrianism  difficult.  There  was  a  gen- 
eral flavor  of  mild  decay,  not  to  mention 
wild  dismay,  as  the  girls  spread  a  blanket 
over  the  leaky  roof. 

"Well,  the  first  chore  is  to  clean  up," 
said  Mary  ;  "let's  burn  up  the  rubbish." 
Susan  built  the  fire.  Scarcely  had  Mary 
stooped  for  an  armful  of  the  boughs  when 
a  wild  shriek  rent  the  air. 

"What's  up?"  cried  Susan,  in  alarm. 

"  I  think  a  snake's  bitten  my  finger  !  " 
holding  up  the  wounded  member  for  ex- 
amination. 

"  Oh,  dear  !  "  said  Susan,  "a  big  hedge- 
hog's quill  has  run  into  it.  Why  [peering 
into  the  camp]  "  the  camp's  full  of 
quills  !  " 

"Goodness!"  cried  Mary,  "do  you 
suppose  they  sleep  here  nights  ?     A  nice, 
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fat  twenty-five  pound  hedgehog  would  be 
a  pleasant  bedfellow.  What  shall  we  do 
if  one  comes  in  to-night  ?  " 

"Don't  know,"  said  Susan,  grimly; 
"let's  rake  out  the  camp  with  a  stick, 
burn  the  trash,  and  then  go  after  fresh 
boughs  for  our  bed.  We'll  have  to  eat  a 
cold  supper  to-night,  I  reckon." 

The  girls  cleaned  house,  then,  after 
tramping  a  mile  or  two  through  the  shrub 
for  boughs,  suddenly  remembered  that 
their  guide  had  told  them  the  balsam 
grew  only  on  the  lake  shore,  and  they 
trotted  off  wearily  to  get  the  boat.  The 
unwieldy  craft,  hidden  in  the  woods  nearly 
thirty  rods  from  the  beach,  weighed  over 
a  hundred  pounds.  The  two  girls  stag- 
gered off  under  its  awkward  weight  and 
launched  it  with  a  groan.  They  cut  the 
balsam  hastily,  filled  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  and  rowed  wearily  back. 

"How  dark  it  is  already  !  "  said  Mary, 
timidly,  walking  up  the  narrow  wooded 
trail  to  the  camp,  Susan  following  with 
the  axe  on  her  shoulders.  A  shriek  sud- 
denly rent  the  quiet  evening  air  :  "  O 
Susan  !  Susan  !  v 

"  What's  the  matter  now  ? "  cried 
Susan,  hurrying  on.  The  fire  burnt  low 
and  its  flickering  light  shone  dimly  on 
the  shadowy  interior  of  the  little  camp. 

"  Oh,  there's  something  in  our  camp," 
cried  Mary,  "see  that  big,  black  body 
lying  there  in  the  corner  !  It  maybe  one 
of  the  men  that  passed  here  this  after- 
noon. I  didn't  see  them  come  back  ;  or 
it  may  be  a  bear  !     I  dare  not  go  nearer  !  " 

"  Nonsense  !  "  retorted  Susan,  outward- 
ly brave,  "  I  can  make  out  a  round  head 
and  a  body  in  that  farthest  corner  ;  but 
it  can't  be  anything  worse  than  that 
big  hedgehog,  and  I  don't  think  they 
bite,"  her  cheerful  tone  belying  her  feel- 
ings. "  It's  got  to  get  out,  anyway. 
Here,  Mary — pick  up  that  big  chunk  of 
driftwood,  when  I  count  three  you  throw 
it  square  at  its  head  ;  it'll  have  to  run  by 
me  and  I'll  hit  it  on  the  head  with  my 
axe  as  it  passes,"  and  Susan  shouldered 
her  axe  with  a  resolute  air  worthy  of  an 
Amazon. 

Mary  plucked  up  courage  and  threw 
the  heavy  log  of  wood  swiftly  and  straight 
at  the  slumbering  mass — a  clatter  as  of 
pandemonium  let  loose,  and  Susan  sank 
down,  speechless  with  laughter  swiftly 
treading  on  the  heels  of  fright. 

"  O  Mamie  !  Mamie  !  "  she  gasped, 
"  you've  knocked  down  all  the  pots,  pans 
and  kettles  that  Tom  stacked  up  so  neat- 


ly for  us.  You'll  pay  me  for  this  silly 
fright  by  building  the  fire  and  getting 
breakfast  for  two  to-morrow  morning." 

Too  excited  for  supper,  the  tired-out 
girls  threw  themselves  on  the  hard-bought 
boughs,  thoughtlessly  letting  the  fire  go 
down.  At  5  Mary  was  up  to  see  about 
breakfast ;  her  fire  was  completely  out 
and  the  ashes  drenched  with  mountain 
dew,  and  the  pasteboard  box  of  matches 
on  the  camp  shelf  was  in  a  like  condition. 
From  5  to  8  the  poor  girl  labored  in 
vain  over  that  blessed  fire,  then  she 
woke  Susan. 

"  Get  up  !  help  me  light  the  fire  and  get 
breakfast." 

Alas,  the  fire  refused  to  kindle,  and 
some  dry  bread  and  cold  water  was  all 
that  could  be  evolved. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  cried  Susan;  "  I'll  go 
fishing  and  get  some  trout  ;  by  the  time 
I've  caught  a  good  mess  the  sun  will  get 
round  and  dry  the  kindlings  and  matches 
and  when  I  get  back  we'll  have  a  good 
square  meal,"  and  Susan  sallied  forth.  At 
half-past    ii  she  came   back    with  a  fine 
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string  of  trout,  only  to  find  her  sister 
cross,  grimy  and  mosquito  bitten,  still 
bending  over  that  miserable  fire.  Susan 
bent  her  energies  and  the  starving  pair 
blew  and  fanned  and  scratched  matches 
all  in  vain.  Just  then  a  cheery  whistle 
was  heard  coming  up  the  path  from  the 
lake,  and  a  moment  later  a  guide  from 
the  house,  with  a  freshly-clad  dainty  party 
of  ladies,  appeared  ;  they  gazed  in  amaze- 
ment upon  the  grimy,  burned,  disheveled, 
dirty,  sleepless  and  hungry  pair. 

"  Well,  girls,  how  do  ye  enjoy  campin' 
out  alone  ? " 

"  John  Wesley  Johnson,"  retorted  Susan, 
"  we  haven't  had  a  square  meal  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  we're  just  starving  !  " 

"  Sho  !  "    retorted    John    Wesley,    in    a 


pitying  tone  ;  in  five  minutes  the  fire  was 
blazing  away,  the  coffee  pot  singing 
cheerily  upon  the  log  hob  and  the  trout 
sizzling  away  in  the  frying  pan. 

"  After  breakfast,  John  Wesley,"  said 
Susan,  solemnly,  "you  can  just  pack  up 
our  duds  and  tote  'em  back  to  our  hotel. 
I've  had  enough  of  camping  out  without 
a  guide.  Please  consider  yourself  en- 
gaged as  chief  cook  and  dishwasher  of 
the  Sketch  Club  for  the  rest  of  the  sea- 
son." 

So  John  Wesley  was  installed,  furnish- 
ing a  good  boat,  some  blankets  and  dish- 
es, as  is  customary  with  most  Adirondack 
guides.  His  log  camp,  open  in  front  to 
admit  the  genial  blaze  of  the  piled-up 
logs  of  the  camp  fire,  was  situated  on  a 
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beautiful  ledge  above  a  clear  mountain 
lake  with  a  little  icy  brook  running  close 
by  furnishing  abundant  drink  and  a  nat- 
ural refrigerator.  Through  the  gaps  of 
the  leaning  pines  and  hemlocks  which  fur- 
nished fuel  and  shade  to  the  wildwood 
dwelling,  the  mountain  cradle  of  the  little 
lake  with  its  encircling  row  of  rugged 
peaks  glowed  in  amethyst  and  gold  in 
the  evening  sunset,  and  their  summits 
were  reflected  in  the  clear  lake  that 
smiled  at  their  feet.  Though  the  fur- 
nishing was  rough,  the  beds  of  boughs,  the 
camp  of  the  Sketch  Club  was  indeed  the 
"  House  Beautiful."  A  rude  dining  table 
in  the  open  air  sheltered  by  an  awning  of 
boughs  and  shaded  by  silvery-stemmed 
birches,  a  kitchen  and  dresser  and  smaller 
log  camp  for  the  guide,  and  numerous 
hammocks  slung  between  the  trees  in 
view  of  the  lake  completed  the  primitive 
household  arrangements. 

John  Wesley,  six  feet  tall  and  as 
straight  as  an  Indian  arrow,  was  an  ad- 
mirable cook.  He  tossed  up  delicious 
pancakes  or  "  dodgers  "  and  turned  them 
high  in  the  air  with  a  dexterous  twist  of 
,  the  wrist  ;  he  fried  the  spotted  trout  to 
perfection  over  the  glowing  red  coals,  the 
remains  of  the  huge  log  fire,  or,  Blondin- 
like,  balanced  the  coffee  pot  on  the  end 
of  a  slender  sapling.  His  biscuits,  baked 
in  the  simple  Dutch  oven  (the  only  at- 
tempt at  a  stone  possessed  by  the  primi- 
tive camp),  were  flaky  and  delicious,  and 
besides  we  feasted  on  crisp  morsels  of 
bacon  fried  to  a  turn,  baked  trout  and 
potatoes  from  the  ashes,  fragrant  rasp- 
berries and  blueberries  picked  on  the 
spot,  coffee  or  chocolate  and  delicious 
golden-brown  griddle  cakes  crowned  with 
maple  syrup.  Not  unfrequently  a  piece 
of  "  mountain  mutton,"  which  had  once 
worn  antlers,  a  peace  offering  from  their 
masculine  neighbors  across  the  lake, 
graced  the  girls'  table  ;  as  the  Sketch 
Club  were  unacquainted  with  the  game 
laws  the  historian  regrets  to  state  that 
they  ate  the  wildwood  sheep  with  relish, 
until  one  day  the  head  of  a  fine  buck 
plunging  through  the  brush  in  the  still 
water  startled  our  artist  with  its  mourn- 
ful brown  eyes. 

"  Girls,  I  could  never  eat  a  mouthful  of 
an  animal  that  looked  at  me  like  that," 
she  cried,  and  mutton  a  la  venison  was 
henceforth  tabooed. 

Having  a  penchant  for  fresh  tableware, 
the  club  brought  with  them  their  own 
agateware  cups,  plates,  spoons,  frying  pan, 


coffee  and  teapot  and  water  pail,  with  sil- 
ver-plated knives,  two-tined  forks,  a  num- 
ber of  small  wooden  plates  and  Japanese 
napkins  for  extra  occasions.  This  agate- 
ware, though  more  expensive  than  tin, 
would  last  several  seasons,  and  the  club 
found  that  they  could  sell  it  for  almost 
cost  price  at  the  end  of  their  trip.  For 
$12  they  could  have  bought  a  patent 
portable  camp  cook  stove,  with  nests  of 
dishes  that  packed  inside,  which  would 
have  been  invaluable  for  ladies  camping 
alone,  but,  as  John  Wesley  could  do  won- 
ders with  a  simple  log  fire,  they  merely 
carried  a  little  pocket  alcohol  cook  stove, 
with  gridiron  and  boiler  combined.  With 
it  they  could  make  a  cup  of  tea  imme'di- 
ately  on  an  emergency,  and  it  was  invalu- 
able on  mountain  tramps  and  cost  only  $i. 
In  regard  to  provisions  the  ordinary  rule 
is  to  allow  about  $3  per  week  for  board  of 
a  sportsman  and  the  same  for  a  guide,  but 
the  club  found  they  could  do  with  less  if 
they  accepted  the  rude  fare  provided  by 
the  hotel.  They  were,  however,  a  little 
dainty  in  their  tastes  and  provided  them- 
selves with  Miss  Parloa's  "  Camp  Cook- 
ery," consulted  the  catalogue  of  a  good 
wholesale  grocer,  and  ordered  a  box  of 
delicacies,  such  as  could  not  be  readily  or 
cheaply  procured  out  of  town.  Canned 
soups  and  meats  ;  desiccated  soups,  which 
are  very  portable,  needing  only  a  little 
water  added  ;  Edam  cheese  and  sausages, 
genuine  sardines  and  spices,  pickles, 
olives,  lime  juice,  raspberry  vinegar,  dried 
and  canned  fruits,  vegetables  and  jellies, 
the  best  coffee  and  tea,  and  a  good  ham, 
were  some  of  the  items.  The  remainder 
of  the  provisions  were  bought  at  the  ho- 
tel before  starting,  or  preferably  at  the 
country  store  of  the  little  hamlet,  for  the 
caterer  for  the  club  entertained  a  vivid 
remembrance  of  a  former  camp  on  Lake 
Placid,  where  the  genial  hotel  proprietor 
had  charged  her  40  cents  apiece  for  a 
loaf  of  bread,  70  cents  a  pound  for  but- 
ter, and  on  her  return  from  camp  had 
chalked  up  her  bill  on  the  kitchen  door 
before  her  astonished  eyes,  being  unpro- 
vided with  pens,  ink  or  paper.  Carefully 
managed,  however,  the  expense  of  four 
ladies  in  camp,  with  one  guide,  need  not 
exceed  $7  per  week,  exclusive  of  the 
camp  outfit  ;  or  if  the  party  is  prepared 
to  "go  it  alone,"  half  that  sum  will  suf- 
fice after  they  are  fairly  in  the  woods. 

Manifold  were  the  adventures  of  our 
Sketch  Club  during  that  happy  summer. 
They  had  what  Emerson  so  earnestly  de- 
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sired,  "health  and  a  day ;"  in  fact,  a  good 
many  days,  and  if  they  did  not  succeed 
in  making  the  pomp  of  emperors  ridicu- 
lous, they  were  certainly  queens  in  Bo- 
hemia. They  climbed  to  the  rocky  brow 
of  old  Marcy,  wading  through  swamps  to 
get  there,  and  losing  their  rubbers  in  the 
attempt ;  they  gathered  water  lilies,  and 
caught  two-pound  trout  on  -the  fly  in  the 
headwaters  of  the  lake,  and  went  jacking 
in  the  witching  hour  of  midnight  just  to 
catch  a  sight  of  the  eyes  of  the  startled 
buck.  The  senior  and  junior  member  of 
the  club  even  met  a  real  live  bear  one 
day  in  the  woods,  but  bruin  ran  away 
faster  than  they  could  pursue  him. 

The  Sketch  Club  was  favored  with 
pleasant  neighbors  across  the  lake,  who 
waived  ceremony  and  left  their  birch  bark 
cards  at  almost  any  hour.  Poets  and 
artists,  ministers  and  college  professors 
camped  out  on  the  borders  of  that  lovely 
lake,  and  their  costumes  when  they  called 
and  their  expedients  for  dispensing  with 
the  ubiquitous  midge  were  amusing  in 
the  extreme.  During  the  six  weeks  that 
the  club  painted,  sketched,  fished  and 
climbed,  the  mosquito  was  the  only  "  aw- 
ful bore  "  they  encountered.  When  their 
guide  went  into  the  settlement  after  pro- 
visions, and  the  ladies  cared  for  them- 
selves during  the  day,  their  adventures 
were  numerous  and  exciting.  Gypsy, 
their  junior  member,  had  a  passion  for 
solitary  fishing  which  not  unfrequently 
led  her  into  scrapes. 

Early  one  morning  Miss  Gypsy  an- 
nounced her  determination  to  go  out 
half  way  toward  the  settlement,  with  the 
guide,  and  spend  her  day  fishing  for  trout 
on  another  lake,  where  there  was  a  small 
hotel,  promising  to  meet  him  on  his  re- 
turn. She  hired  a  small  boat  from  the 
hotel,  bravely  pulled  out  alone  into  the 
centre  of  the  deep  lake,  and  anchored 
her  craft  with  a  huge  stone  and  rope  in 
forty  feet  of  water.  Not  far  distant  were 
a  few  other  boats,  also  engaged  in  deep- 
bait  fishing  for  lake  and  brook  trout. 
Gypsy  baited  her  hook  with  a  minnow, 
threw  out  her  line,  and  patiently  waited 
for  a  three  pounder  to  appear.  The  tiny 
mountain  lake  was  noted  for  wind  squalls, 
but  her  fisherwoman's  instinct  was  up 
and  she  did  not  notice  the  black  clouds 
gathering  fast.  Suddenly  one  audacious 
gust  of  wind  and  the  quick  swash  of  a  big 
white-capped  wave  sent  a  shower  into  her 
lap.  Gypsy  looked  up  in  alarm  ;  the  ho- 
tel was  out  of  sight  ;  while  busily  fishing 


the  boat  had  dragged  anchor  ;  she  was 
now  sailing  swiftly  away  from  the  hotel 
and  not  a  boat  was  in  sight.  Gypsy 
pulled  up  anchor,  bent  to  her  oars,  and 
tried  to  pull  for  the  hotel,  but,  alas  !  our 
heroine  was  weak  in  the  wrists,  though 
strong  in  the  temper ;  the  little  boat 
rolled  in  the  trough  and  scarcely  seemed 
to  move  against  the  wind.  She  cast  one 
wild,  despairing  glance  into  the  distance  ; 
to  her  surprise  there  was  a  speck  rapidly 
growing  larger  and  nearing,  a  boat  with 
a  practiced  oarsman  in  it  was  pulling 
rapidly  toward  her ;  he  saw  her  danger. 
But  the  plucky  Gypsy,  though  frightened, 
was  clear  grit,  and  determined  to  "  paddle 
her  own  canoe."  The  sturdy  oarsman, 
now  pulling  long,  steady  strokes,  would 
overtake  her  long  before  she  could  reach 
the  hotel,  a  mile  distant.  She  set  her 
teeth  grimly  and  resolved  to  pull  for  the 
nearest  shore.  The  coast  was  rocky  and 
wild  in  the  extreme ;  one  glance  before 
her  showed  the  waves  breaking  high  upon 
sharp  rocks ;  one  glance  behind,  the 
young,  good-looking  stranger,  bent  upon 
a  rescue,  was  within  forty  feet.  Gypsy's 
blood  was  up.  Without  an  instant's  hesi- 
tation she  jumped  suddenly  from  her  boat 
as  it  neared  the  shore,  landing  knee  deep 
in  the  water,  pulled  its  bow  safely  to  land 
between  two  jutting  rocks,  then  sat  down 
on  the  nearest  log  and  faced  the  stranger 
like  a  young  lioness  brought  to  bay.  The 
astonished  oarsman  drew  his  boat  to  land, 
glanced  at  the  fair  barbarian,  and  sat  down 
also — twenty  feet  away.  Neither  said  a 
word.  Gypsy  was  choking  between  tears, 
laughter,  and  a  sudden  regard  for  the 
convenances.  The  angry  mutterings  of 
the  thunder  grew  louder,  the  sky  grew 
black  as  ink.  Gypsy  and  the  lonely 
young  man  were  evidently  "in  for  it." 
Great  drops  began  to  fall ;  they  broke  the 
ice.     The  oarsman  timidly  approached. 

"  Won't  you  accept  the  loan  of  my  um- 
brella, Miss  ? " 

"  Th-th-th-ank  you!"  gasped  Gypsy, 
taking  the  umbrella  as  the  quickest  way 
to  avoid  conversation  ;  and  he  returned 
to  his  solitary  log.  It  began  to  pour  in 
earnest  ;  Gypsy  glanced  sideways,  the 
blue-flanneled  oarsman  was  evidently  be- 
ing drenched  to  the  skin,  and  her  heart 
smote  her. 

"  What's  the  use  of  being  so  shy  ?  "  she 
soliloquized  ;  "he  must  be  a  guide  after 
all,  though  I  never  saw  quite  such  a  hand- 
some one." 

"  Would  you  mind,  sir,   sitting  on  the 
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log  beside  me,  under  your  own  umbrella," 
she  called  out  shyly,  a  bewitching  little 
dimple  appearing  in  her  cheek  ;  five  min- 
utes later  the  couple  were  cosily  seated 
together  in  the  rain  under  the  same  um- 
brella and  chatting  away  as  if  they  had 
been  friends  for  years. 

"Won't  you  let  me  pull  you  to  the 
hotel  ?  "  finally  ventured  her  companion  ; 
"there's  no  sign  of  slacking  up  yet,  and 
I'm  afraid  you'll  get  drenched." 

"  I  can't  get  much  wetter  than  I  am  !  " 
laughed  Gypsy,  but  her  pride  in  her  prow- 
ess was  broken,  and  she  meekly  tripped 
into  the  stranger's  boat,  while  her  own 
was  hitched  behind.  Now  she  bent  all  her 
woman's  instincts  to  find  out  who  he  was. 

"What  a  lovely  boat  you  have;  is  it 
your  own?  "  she  ventured. 

"Yes,  indeed!  I've  been  on  the  water  with 
it  since  May  and  have  caught  lots  of  big 
trout  from  it,  using  only  minnies  for  bait." 

"  That  settles  it,"  said  Gypsy  to  her- 
self triumphantly  ;  "  he's  a  guide  after 
all  !  Hardly  any  sportsmen  come  up 
here  as  early  as  May  or  own  their  own 
boats,  and  I'm  sure  they  don't  call  min- 
nows minnies.  I'm  so  glad  I  happen  to 
have  my  purse  with  me  ! " 

The  tall,  muscular  young  oarsman 
pulled  a  sturdy  stroke,  and  despite  the 
wind  the  boat  fairly  flew  hotelward.  As 
her  gallant  companion  stretched  out  his 
hand  to  help  her  ashore,  Gypsy  put  her 
hand  in  her  pocket  and  stammered  : 

"I  can't  tell  you  how  much  obliged  I 
am  ! — I  hope  you  will  let  me  re — "  She 
suddenly  stopped  short ;  her  companion's 
clear  blue  eyes  were  blazing,  and  un- 
der his  tan  the  fresh  color  was  rushing 
up  to  his  forehead.  He  lifted  his  hat 
ceremoniously  and  Gypsy  saw  that  his 
forehead  was  as  fair  as  her  own — there 
was  evidently  some  mistake.  Gypsy 
grew  as  crimson  as  himself  ;  dropping 
back  her  purse  and  hastily  muttering 
some  inaudible  words,  she  hurried  up  to 
the  rude  log  cabin  hotel,  leaving  her  res- 
cuer engaged  in  fastening  up  his  boat. 

The  genial  landlady,  who  had  a  huge 
log  fire  burning  in  anticipation  of  the 
return  of  the  drenched  fisherwoman, 
came  out  to  meet  her. 

"  So  ye  were  lucky  'nuff  to  meet  Mister 
Sears,  and  he  brung  ye  in  safe  an'  sound," 
was  her  greeting.  "  I  wuz  dretful  wor- 
ried 'bout  ye  all  alone  when  I  see  them 
black  clouds  a-blowing  up." 

"  I  didn't  know  you  had  any  guide  here 
named  Sears,"  returned  Gypsy. 


"  Guide  !  Bless  yer  dear  heart,"  laughed 
the  fat  landlady,  holding  her  shaking  sides 
as  if  they  would  split,  "Why,  Mr.  Sears  is 
a  gentleman  born  and  bred,  a  Filadelfy 
millionaire  that's  jes'  ben  stayin'  with  us 
sence  May  for  his  health  !  " 

Gipsy  registered  a  mental  vow  never 
again  to  judge  a  man  by  his  clothes  in  the 
woods  ;  and  though,  alas,  for  the  romance 
of  this  over  true  tale,  they  have  never  met 
again,  she  still  cherishes  the  hope  of  some 
day  being  able  to  meet  and  explain  matters. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  the  limits  of 
a  short  article,  to  detail  all  the  experiences 
of  our  Sketch  Club  ;  they  enjoyed  their 
open,  out  of  door,  Bohemian  life  to  the 
uttermost,  reading,  writing,  sewing  and 
sketching  indoors,  only  when  compelled 
by  the  infrequent  summer  rains  ;  indeed, 
two  of  the  most  enthusiastic  artists  might 
be  frequently  seen  sketching  away  under 
a  huge  umbrella,  in  the  midst  of  a  pelting 
mountain  shower.  In  the  early  morning 
they  had  "the  whole  creation  for  their 
washbowl,"  and  in  the  moonlit  evenings, 
when  they  were  out  rowing,  the  college 
boys  camping  across  the  lake  would  sere- 
nade them  with  the  charming  ditty  of  the 
"Nut-Brown  Mayden."  With  the  tender 
refrain  of  the  last  verse — 

"  Your  shoes  are  number  nine,  Love  !  " 
they  fully  agreed,  when  they  gazed  upon 
their  dilapidated  soles  at  the  end  of  the 
summer.  The  end  of  their  camping  trip 
was  commemorated  by  a  week's  walk  of 
seventy  miles,  called  the  Round  Trip, 
through  the  wildest  portion  of  the  Adi- 
rondacks,  in  which  they  explored  the 
headwaters  of  the  lake,  climbed  Marcy 
and  Mclntyre,  camped  out  in  Panther 
Gorge,  where  the  footprints  of  some  big 
wild  animal  made  them  think  the  wild 
ravine  was  fitly  named,  and  came  out  of 
the  woods  through  the  famous  Indian 
Pass  where  the  sheer  wall  of  rock,  nearly 
two  thousand  feet  high,  towering  above 
the  boulder-strewn  gorge,  makes  the 
wildest  bit  of  scenery  this  side  of  the 
Rockies.  They  came  out  of  the  woods 
in  late  September  brown  and  rugged,  tat- 
tered and  torn,  but  feeling  like  anything 
but  "  maidens  all  forlorn,"  however  they 
may  have  looked. 

This  simple  record  of  their  adventures 
and  misadventures  has  been  compiled 
from  their  memories  and  sketch  books. 
If  these  random  recollections  of  a  healthy, 
happy  summer  should  lead  other  women 
to  go  and  do  likewise,  the  members  of  the 
Sketch  Club  will  feel  fully  repaid. 
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Glancing  OYer  the  Post  one  night  on 
my  way  uptown,  a  column  heading  at- 
tracted my  attention  and  I  read  the  arti- 
cle carefully.     This  was  the  gist  of  it : 

FISH  PIRATES  ON  THE  ST.   LAWRENCE. 

Watertowx,  N.  Y.,  April  13. — This  week  has 
been  a  lively  one  for  the  fish  pirates  and  the 
friends  of  the  game-fish  law  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  The  game  protectors,  assisted  by  law- 
abiding  citizens,  have  captured  and  confiscated 
forty -two  nets  that  were  in  illegal  use,  and  made 
two  arrests.  It  was  not  done  without  a  consid- 
erable struggle,  however,  the  pirates  making 
desperate  efforts  to  prevent  the  taking  of  their 
nets.  *     *     * 

It  was  decided  to  make  a  raid  on  Eel  Bay, 
and  having  been  warned  that  the  pirates 
there  were  a  very  desperate  gang  and  would 
shoot  if  interfered  with,  we  increased  our  party 
to  about  thirty  and  secured  a  second  yacht,  the 
Sirius.  After  a  night  spent  looking  other  places 
over  we  arrived  at  Eel  Bay  and  went  to  work 
about  daylight  in  the  morning.  By  1  o'clock 
P.  M.  we  had  taken  twenty-five  nets  and  no 
one  hurt,  notwithstanding  the  bold  assertion 
and  threats  of  the  law  breakers.  On  account  of 
the  ice,  however,  many  other  nets  that  were  un- 
doubtedly in  the  bay  could  not  be  taken. 

Next  morning  Game  Constable  Gladd  and 
Daniel  Staring  went  to  Swan  Bay  and  found 
four  nets  set  across  the  mouth  of  a  small  creek 
emptying  into  the  bay,  so  as  to  prevent  any  fish 
from  going  into  or  coming  out  of  the  creek. 
They  took  up  the  nets  and,  putting  them  in  their 
boat,  started  for  home.  After  passing  Central 
Park  Hotel,  and  about  fifty  rods  below,  they 
were  overtaken  by  two  men  in  boats,  Joseph 
Longton  and  Joseph  Denny,  of  Clayton,  who 
demanded  the  return  of  the  nets.  They  threat- 
Note. — Head-piece  photographed  and 


ened  to  kill  the  officer,  and  struck  at  him  with 
their  pike  poles.  Then  they  hooked  the  pikes 
into  the  constable's  boat,  and,  as  it  was  very 
heavily  loaded,  he  and  his  companion  could  not 
prevent  them  from  towing  it  .ashore.  A  strug- 
gle on  land  ensued,  which  was  decided  in  favor 
of  the  netters  by  the  interference  of  workmen 
on  the  Central  Park  Hotel,  the  nets  being  taken 
away  from  the  seizing   party. 

The  officer  returned  to  Alexandria  Bay  and  a 
party  started  out  with  a  steam  yacht.  They  re- 
captured the  nets,  and  after  a  chase  over  land 
caught  Longton  and  lodged  him  in  jail.  His 
companion  was  subsequently  found  hiding  in 
his  father's  barn  at  Clayton,  and  when  taken 
made  considerable  resistance,  assisted  by  a 
gang  of  toughs,  the  officers  having  to  fight  their 
way  to  the  boat.  Longton  has  been  let  off  with 
a  fine  of  $30,  besides  losing  his  nets,  but  Denny 
has  been  held  to  await  the  action  of  the  grand 
jury. 

Nothing  so  very  remarkable  about  all 
that,  the  reader  remarks.  True  !  But, 
if  those  paragraphs  had  recalled  to  your 
mind  what  they  did  to  mine,  you  too,  I 
take  it,  would  have  been  interested. 

Five  years  ago  I  was  on  Eel  Bay  and 
expected  to  be  attacked  by  pirates,  or 
rather  by  a  smuggler.     It  happened  thus  : 

The  American  Canoe  Association  held 
their  annual  meet  on  Grindstone  Island, 
which  partly  incloses  Eel  Bay.  It  was  in 
August  and  the  camp  was  at  its  height — 
that  is,  all  the  canoeists  had  arrived  and 
none  had  gone  away,  over  two  hundred 
men,  all  bent  on  having  the  best  possi- 
ble time.     There  were  many  Canadians  in 
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camp  along  with  the  Americans,  all  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Canoe  Association.. 
The  camp  was  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
the  border  line,  and  special  privileges  had: 
been  granted  to  the  canoeists  by  the  cus- 
toms authorities  of  both  countries  to  allow 
them  freedom  of  movement  across  the 
border  in  their  canoes  during  the  period  of 
the  meet  (two  weeks)  without  annoying 
inspection  every  time  they  chose  to  land.. 
There  was  a  special  customs  deputy  on 
the  island  to  see  that  everything  was 
proper. 

One  afternoon  a  rather  rough-looking 
character  landed  at  the  camp  in  his  skiff 
without  permission,  and  attempted  to  sell 
the  canoeists  some  goods — the  deponent 
sayeth  not  whether  these  were  dry  or  wet. 
It  came  to  Commodore  Nickerson's  ears,, 
and  he  proceeded  to  the  spot  rapidly,  and 
at  once  ordered  the  fellow  off  the  island. 
The  man  went  slowly,  with  a  very  bad 
grace,  vowing  vengeance.  His  threats, 
became  loud  and  personal  as  he  drew 
away  from  the  shore.  One  thing  he  said, 
the  Commodore  noted — that  he  would 
return  at  night  with  a  gang  and  "  clean 
the  whole camp  out."  The  Commo- 
dore thereupon  quietly  organized  a  patrol 
to  guard  the  camp  from  any  surprise  at 
night  and  to  sound  an  alarm  if  any  at- 
tempt was  made  to  land  at  the  island  after 
hours. 

Those  who  were  of  the  squad  laugh 
every  time  they  think  of  that  night ;  for 
all  kinds  of  rumors  of  impending  danger 
were  current  in  camp,  especially  among 
the  fellows  who  had  not  seen  the  smug- 
gler, but  had  only  heard  exaggerated  ac- 
counts of  what  had  been  said  and  done. 
The  pickets  busied  themselves  by  hiding 
behind  trees  or  crawling  through  the  grass 
and  bushes  near  the  shore  during  the  early 
part  of  the  night,  half  the  time  follow- 
ing up  each  other  under  the  conviction 
that  the  smuggler  was  in  sight.  About 
3  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  fell  asleep, 
sitting  against  a  tree,  and  was  nearly  mur- 
dered by  one  of  the  patrol  who  suddenly 
came  upon  me  in  his  regular  rounds,  and 
getting  no  answer  to  his  challenge  was- 
about  to  fire  when  he  discovered  that  I 
had  on  a  tarn,  a  thing  no  true  smuggler 
ever  wore.  The  real  smuggler  did  not. 
put  in  appearance,  though  every  member 
of  the  "squad"  testified  next  morning 
that  he  had  been  seen  several  times  during 
the  night  skirting  the  island  in  his  skiff  as 
if  about  to  land.  Of  course  every  man  of 
the  patrol  was  "  armed  to  the  teeth."   Some 
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had  knives,  and  as  they  crawled  over  the 
damp  ground  these  knives,  of  course,  were 
held  in  the  hands.  Others  had  revolv- 
ers, and  it  is  a  wonder  no  canoeist  lost  his 
life  that  night.  Even  the  camp  saluting 
cannon  was  loaded  with  a  charge  of  buck- 
shot. The  "border  ruffian"  has  a  bad 
reputation,  as  everyone  knows,  and  there- 
fore we  wanted  to  be  prepared  to  give  him 
a  warm  welcome,  if  he  should  visit  us,  in 
the  true  old-fashioned  way. 

The  fish  pirate  story  of  Eel  Bay  also 
recalls  many  other  pleasant  recollections 
of  the  place.  The  canoeists  held  their 
camp  three  successive  years  on  Grindstone 
Island  at  Delaney  Point  (1884-5-6).  At 
the  last  meet  there  the  first  international 
canoe  race  was  sailed,  — the  two  English- 
men, Baden-Powell  and  Stewart,  against 
all  America,  including  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Political  union  between 
these  two  countries  has  been  an  accom- 
plished fact  for  nine  years,  in  canoeing 
circles  at  any  rate,  and  has  proved  a 
marked  success. 

The  St.  Lawrence  is  the  great  common 
meeting  ground.  The  Canadian  canoeists 
have  come  across  the  border  to  meets  at 
Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain  ;  and 
the  States  men  crossed  the  line  into  Can- 
ada when  the  meet  was  held  on  Stony 
Lake  in  Ontario.  There  have  been  com- 
modores from  Uncle  Sam's  country,  and 
commodores,  who  were  as  strictly  obeyed, 
from  the  Dominion.     This  year  the  meet 


is  to  be  held  on  Stave  Island,  just  across 
the  border,  and  not  over  a  mile  from 
Grindstone  Island,  where  the  former  meets 
were  held.  Camp  opens  on  August  9 
and  closes  on  the  25th.  The  present 
commodore  of  the  A.  C.  A.  is  a  Canadian. 
A  fellow  club  member  of  his  pictures 
what  will  shortly  take  place  as  follows  : 

"One  hundred  years  ago  there  passed 
up  the  St.  Lawrence,  through  the  Lake  of 
the  Thousand  Isles,  and  up  the  Bay  of 
Quinte,  a  fleet  of  large  canoes,  manned 
by  the  famous  '  Rangers,'  and  bearing  as 
commander  of  the  party  a  man  whose 
fidelity  to  the  British  Crown  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary struggle  had  cost  him  the  loss 
of  his  comfortable  home  in  New  England, 
and  who  was  proceeding  to  carve  out  for 
himself  and  his  family  a  new  home  in  the 
woods  of  Canada,  under  the  shadow  of 
the  flag  he  loved  so  well.  The  summer 
of  1889  will  see  the  great-grandson 
(Lieut.-Col.  H.  C.  Rogers)  of  that  old 
empire  loyalist  returning  down  the  Bay  of 
Quinte,  and  threading  the  islands  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  to  take  command  of  a  fleet 
of  canoes  manned  by  the  representatives- 
of  the  two  countries,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
the  extreme  North,  with  the  flag  of  Old 
England  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes  en- 
twined in  friendly  union,  and  the  burgee 
of  the  A.  C.  A.  floating  over  all.  The  old 
soldier  was  Col.  James  Rogers,  com- 
mander of  the  King's  Rangers.  The 
Colonel  Rogers  of  to-day  is  the  man  who, 
as  commodore  of  the  American  Canoe 
Association,  all  canoeists,  whether  hailing 
from  south  or  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
delight  to  honor  and  obey." 

That  the  St.  Lawrence  River  at  the 
Thousand  Islands  near  Clayton  is  an  ideal 
canoe  cruising  place  strikes  every  new 
arrival  even  before  he  has  fairly  landed 
from  the  train  that  brings  him  to  the: 
river.  Leaving  the  hot  and  dusty  city  at 
night,  the  tired  and  run-down  business 
man  wakes  up  next  morning  really  on  the 
river — the  station  at  Clayton  being  right  by 
the  wharf.  A  side  track  runs  out  on  the 
boat  landing  to  the  water's  edge.  Down 
this  track  the  freight  car,  in  which  the 
canoes  have  made  the  journey  safely  and. 
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comfortably  from  the  various  club  houses, 
is  shunted,  the  side  door  opened,  the 
canoes  run  out  and  placed  on  the  wharf, 
from  which  they  are  easily  dropped  into 
the  river  but  four  feet  below,  after  having 
been  packed  and  rigged  for  the  voyage  to 
camp.  The  extra  "  duds  "  are  then  thrown 
aboard,  sails  spread,  if  there  is  a  breeze, 
or  paddle  taken  in  hand,  and  a  charm- 
ing four-mile  spin  brings  the  canoeist  to 
Grindstone  ;  and  another  mile  will  fetch 
him  up  at  Stave — the  Mecca  of  the 
canoeists  the  land  over  for  the  year  1889. 
He  can  start  out  from  the  island  every 
morning,  paddle  or  sail  all  day  and  return 
at  night,  and  keep  this  same  thing  up  for 
a  month,  and  yet  not  go  over  much  of  the 
same  ground  (or  water)  twice. 

Most  of  the  islands  are  comparatively 
low,  as  are  the  shores  of  the  river,  and 
therefore  they  are  much  more  picturesque 
when  seen  from  a  canoe  than  if  viewed 
from  the  upper  deck  of  a  steamer,  though 
they  are  beautiful  always. 

The  islands  on  the  American  channel  are 
all  more  or  less  occupied  and  "civilized." 
Those  on  the  wider  and  bolder  Canadian 
channel  are  all  "wild"  and  probably 
very  much  as  they  were  at  the  time  of 
Cooper's  story,  in  which  they  figure 
prominently.  The  canoe  then  as  now 
was  the  true  means  of  intercommuni- 
cation between  them.  The  St.  Lawrence 
skiff,  now  very  generally  used  on  the 
river,  is  nothing  but  a  modernized  canoe 
of  a  somewhat  larger  growth  than  the 
common  species. 

It  seemed  enjoyment  enough  to  most 
of  the  A.  C.  A.  members  when  in  camp 
before  on  Grindstone  Island  to  bask  in 
the  sunshine,  sail  or  paddle  about  the  bay 
or  on  the  river  near,  and  to  swim  in  the 
clear  and  crisp  fresh  water.  Some  of 
the  more  energetic  ones  took  two-days' 
cruises  down  or  up  the  river  to  see  the 
many  points  of  interest ;  and  a  few 
actually  fished,  and  had  good  sport,  too, 
with  bass  and  the  various  kinds  of  the 
pickerel  species  having  unpronounceable 
names.  One  enthusiast  would  depart 
from  camp  early  in  the  morning,  betake 
himself  in  his  canoe  to  a  rocky  ledge 
across  channel,  fish  for  an  hour,  and  bring 
home  a  pretty  string.  The  same  thing 
would  again  be  repeated  late  in  the  after- 
noon. A  light  fly  rod  probably  made  the 
taking  of  medium-sized  fish  very  good 
sport — at  least  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  it. 

The  races  are  always  set  down  on  the 
program  for  the  second  week  of  the  meet, 
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and  during  that  time  nearly  all  of  the 
canoeists  stick  pretty  close  to  the  camp, 
either  to  compete,  serve  as  officers  of  the 
course,  or  to  look  on  and  enjoy  the  sport 
in  that  way.  The  doings  of  the  men  the 
first  week  indicate  pretty  clearly  their 
various  tastes,  and  also  show  how  many 
ways  there  are  of  getting  enjoyment  out 
of  canoeing.  All  sleep  in  tents.  Some 
have  club  tents  in  which  a  dozen  or  more 
camp  out  together.  Others  have  smaller 
tents  in  which  two  or  three  live  while 
in  camp.  Quite  a  number  have  single 
tents,  some  of  which  have  raised  board 
floors.  Many  come  provided  with  cots 
and  easy  chairs.  Then  there  are  a  few 
who  pull  their  canoes  on  shore  at  night, 
rig  a  little  tent  over  the  cockpit  and  sleep 
comfortable  in  that  way,  and  thus  get  on 
with  the  minimum  amount  of  baggage. 

The  big  mess  shed  supplies  meals  to  the 
majority  of  the  campers.  A  small  party 
get  their  meals  at  a  farm  house,  and  the 
very  independent  ones  cook  for  them- 
selves and  thus  camp  out  really.  At  some 
of  the  meets  certain  clubs  have  brought 
caterers  with  them  and  provide  their  own 
board,  getting  better  meals  and  greater 
comfort  in  this  way,  at  considerable  more 
trouble,  however,  taking  it  all  in  all. 

No  one  can  approach  the  camp  during 
the  daytime  without  meeting  canoes  on 
the  river  miles  from  home  in  all  direc- 
tions. Perhaps  the  men  are  fishing,  or 
they  may  take  a  run  to  Clayton  or  Gan- 
anoque  to  supply  some  needed  article  of 
clothing  or  food,  or  they  may  be  on  their 
way  to  visit  friends  at  some  of  the  sum- 
mer hotels,  or,  more  probably,  just  cruis- 
ing around  for  fun.     The  bay  in  front  of 


the  camp  is  rarely  free  of  canoes  night 
or  day  during  the  whole  two  weeks  of 
the  meet.  Scrub  races  may  be  the  at- 
traction, or  a  sail  over  the  course  to  get 
thoroughly  used  to  the  buoys,  the  direc- 
tion of  current,  if  there  is  any,  and  the 
prevailing  winds. 

The  thoughtful  and  retiring  canoeist 
may  leave  camp  in  his  canoe  in  the  morn- 
ing with  an  interesting  book  and  some 
lunch  aboard,  visit  a  pretty,  shaded  island 
perhaps  not  two  miles  from  camp,  rest 
and  read  there  all  day,  and  leisurely  pad- 
dle back  to  supper  in  the  evening,  with- 
out ever  once  being  interrupted  or  an- 
noyed by  the  curious.  The  camp  is  truly 
Liberty  Island  ! 

Some  of  the  canoeists  take  only  their 
old  clothes  to  camp  and  care  little  wheth- 
er they  get  overboard  or  not.  Others 
bloom  out  every  day  in  some  new  and 
striking  blazer,  scarf  or  uniform.  The 
white  flannel  suit  is  much  oftener  seen 
about  the  camp  now  than  formerly — since 
Squaw  Point  has  become  such  a  prom- 
inent feature.  While  the  simple-minded 
fellows  are  off  fishing,  reading,  racing 
or  cruising,  the  "  nobs,"  in  spotless  uni 
forms,  newly-varnished  canoes,  all  pol- 
ished nickel  fittings  and  brand  new  sails, 
with  striking  figures  painted  on  them,  will 
skim  off  toward  the  hotels  and  create  a 
sensation  by  lunching  and  spending  part 
of  the  clay  there  in  the  society  of  the 
girls. 

At  one  of  the  St.  Lawrence  meets  a 
party  of  ten  canoeists  (of  the  above-men- 
tioned class)  left  camp  one  afternoon  and 
sailed  together  down  the  river  to  Alexan- 
dria Bay.    There  they  landed,  and  all  car- 
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Tied  their  canoes  right  up  onto  the  lawn 
in  front  of  the  hotel.  Then  they  un- 
packed, put  up  their  canoe  tents,  made 
their  beds  neatly  in  the  canoes  and  left 
the  boats  there  the  rest  of  the  day,  so 
that  the  hotel  people  could  all  see  what  a 
cruising  canoe  camp  was.  Some  of  them 
had  friends  at  the  hotel,  which  resulted  in 
general  introductions.  The  canoeists  dined 
at  the  hotel  and  attended  the  dance  there 
in  the  evening  in  their  neat  canoe  cos- 
tumes. After  the  dance  they  one  and  all 
retired  to  their  canoes  and  slept  in  them 
all  night,  still  on  the  hotel  lawn.  Next 
morning,  after  breakfasting  at  the  hotel, 
the  party  paddled  back  to  camp. 

In  a  former  number  of  Outing  Mr. 
Bigelow  described  a  journey  from  New 
York  to  the  canoe  camp  on  Grindstone. 
He  reached  the  river  at  Cape  Vincent, 
.and  with  two  other  canoeists  cruised  from 
there  to  the  island.  The  distance  is 
.about  sixteen  miles,  a  pleasant  morning's 
sail  with  the  current — which  is  very 
slight  there,  as  the  river  is  broad — and, 
as  the  prevailing  wind  in  summer  is  off 
the  lake  down  the  river,  a  fair  breeze  can 
generally  be  counted  on.  There  is  usu- 
ally a  wind  on  this  river,  steady  enough 
to  sail  by  comfortably.  Sudden  and  dan- 
gerous squalls  are  rare,  and  never  come 
without  some  warning.  The  current  in 
the  narrow  American  channel  is  quite 
strong  below  Clayton,  but  one  can  make 
good  headway  against  it  always  with  the 
paddle.  There  is  some  current  also  in  the 
broader  Canadian  channel,  but  no  swift 
water  is  encountered  anywhere  near  the 
■canoe  camp. 

After  the  1884  meet,  Mr.  Burchard 
cruised  from  Grindstone  to  Montreal  all 
the  way  in  his  canoe,  passing  through  all 
•of  the  famous  St.  Lawrence  Rapids.  His 
trip  has  been  described  very  fully  in  Out- 
ing. This  same  gentleman,  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Canoe  Club,  accompanied 
Mr.  S.  R.  Stoddard  part  way  on  his  trip 
from  Glens  Falls  up  the  coast  to  the  head 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  in  the  canoe  Atlantis. 
They  were  wrecked  near  the  Isles  of 
Shoals,  lost  the  canoe,  and  were  picked 
up  by  a  fishing  schooner.  The  Atlantis 
■drifted  ashore  unharmed,  was  recovered 
by  the  owner,  and  the  plucky  crew  once 
more  resumed  the  trip  in  her,  and  finally 
reached  their  objective  point  unharmed. 

For  those  who  like  a  bit  of  a  sea  voy- 
age, the  route  by  way  of  Oswego  is 
recommended.  The  trip  in  the  steamer 
from  there  to  Cape  Vincent  or  Clayton  is 


interesting  and  quite  an  experience  in 
itself.  The  steamer  touches  at  Kingston, 
in  Canada,  a  very  quaint  and  attractive 
town  well  worth  visiting. 

Those  who  visit  the  camp  and  wish  to 
see  the  great  rapids,  without  becoming  so 
closely  acquainted  with  them  as  Mr. 
Burchard  did,  can  take  the  steamer  at 
Clayton  and  run  the  rapids,  landing  at 
Montreal,  and  proceed  home  from  there 
by  rail,  or  drop  off  at  Lake  Champlain  or 
Lake  George  for  a  bit  more  vacation  and 
canoeing,  if  business  cares  and  responsi- 
bilities will  allow. 

When  the  American  canoeists  attended 
the  '83  meet  at  Stony  Lake  they  were  sur- 
prised and  pleased  to  find  in  camp,  not 
far  from  the  large  association  camp 
ground,  several  Canadian  canoeists  with 
their  families.  The  ladies  were  good 
campers  and  added  much  to  the  life  and 
charm  of  the  occasion.  They  were  good 
canoeists,  too,  and  could  swing  a  paddle 
and  manage  a  canoe  quite  as  well  as  some 
of  the  men.  Before  this  time,  at  the  Lake 
George  meets,  no  ladies  had  been  to  the 
canoe  meet,  except  as  visitors  for  an  hour 
or  two.  The  question  of  having  a  ladies' 
camp  at  every  meet  came  up  for  discus- 
sion the  winter  following  the  Stony  Lake 
meet,  and  was  decided  in  the  affirmative. 

The  first  settler  at  the  '84  meet  on 
Squaw  Point,  as  the  family  camp  was 
called,  writes  about  it  pleasantly,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  This  Point  has  been  alluded  to  as  an 
historic  spot.  So  it  is.  The  historian 
tells  us  that  when  Jacques  Cartiers  voy- 
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aged  in  bateaus  up  the  St.  Lawrence  an 
Indian  village  was  located  on  Grindstone 
Island,  where  a  point  of  rocks  and  a  sandy 
beach  make  out  into  Eel  Bay.  How  long 
it  had  been  there  no  one  knew.  The 
place  is  well  suited  for  such  a  village, 
fronting  as  it  does  the  broad  waters  of  the 
bay,  away  from  the  swift  waters  of  the 
channels  that  run  to  the  eastward  and  the 
westward  of  it.  An  enemy  might  pass  up 
or  down  the  river  many  times,  and  pad- 
dle in  among  the  many  channels  between 
the  islands,  and  yet  not  find  it.     And  then 


went  on  the  squaws  were  left,  while  the 
braves  went  on  the  warpath  for  pale-face 
scalps,  the  alluring  bead  and  the  fire- 
water. Think  of  the  time  that  has 
elapsed  and  the  changes  in  the  land- 
scape that  have  taken  place  since  the 
last  dusky  Indian  embarked  in  his  birch- 
bark  canoe  from  its  shore,  never  to  re- 
turn !  The  cleared  land  to  the  south 
was  then  a  primeval  forest.  In  the  very 
top  of  a  tall  hemlock  on  the  crest  of 
the  hill  in  time  of  war  the  lookout  was 
perched.      The  noble   deer  came   to  the 
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how  well  protected  from  attack  it  is.  To 
the  eastward  three  narrow  straits,  easily 
guarded,  connect  the  American  channel 
with  the  bay,  and  to  the  westward,  though 
the  entrance  to  the  bay  is  wide,  a  fringe 
of  islands  kindly  shields  it  from  view,  the 
main  channel  of  the  river  flowing  even  to 
the  westward  of  these  islands.  Game  on 
the  island,  ducks  on  the  bay,  and  fish  in 
plenty  in  the  waters  at  her  very  feet — the 
squaw  was  indeed  well  supplied  with  food 
who  had  taken  up  her  abode  on  this  per- 
fect spot. 

"  We  may  safely  presume  that  as  time 


shore  to  drink  and  browse  on  lily  pads 
and  grasses.  The  lookout  from  the  hem- 
lock saw  woods,  river  and  sky  and  noth- 
ing else.  The  bay  and  river  floated  the 
birch  canoe  and  perhaps  a  rude  dugout. 
How  different  it  is  now  !  And  yet  the 
heavy  hand  of  civilization  has  rested 
lightly  on  Eel  Bay  and  the  neighbor- 
ing islands.  Its  mark  is  there,  but  the 
scars-  are  hardly  seen  and  the  open 
wounds  are  healed.  Thus  does  nature 
restore  herself  if  she  is  but  left  to  her 
own  sweet  will,  and  given  time." 

The    family    camp    is    always    situated 
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about  half  a  mile  from  the  limits  of  the 
main  camp,  and  the  canoeists  go  there  on 
invitation  unless  their  sisters,  cousins  or 
aunts  are  residents.  The  ladies  do  not 
visit  the  main  camp  after  supper  unless 
upon  a  general  invitation  from  the  whole 
camp,  as  on  the  occasion  of  a  big  camp- 
fire  entertainment. 

The  A.  C.  A.  meets  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
have  been  more  interesting  than  the  oth- 
ers for  the  reason  that  about  an  equal 
number  of  Americans  and  Canadians  at- 
tended them.  All  varieties  of  canoes  were 
there  seen  drawn  up  on  the  slides  along 
shore,  the  decked  sailing  canoe,  the  light 
Rob  Roy  paddling  (decked)  canoe,  and 
the  infinite  variety  of  the  open  Canadian 
canoes  built  after  the  birch-bark  models. 
These  open  canoes  are  often  built  of 
larger  size  than  any  other  kind,  except 
the  war  canoes  of  savages.  The  Hia- 
watha family  canoe  has  been  at  nearly 
every  meet,  and  is  in  great  demand  at  all 
times. 

Last  year  at  the  Lake  George  meet  one 
of  the  most  popular  events  on  the  pro- 
gramme, and  one  that  created  quite  as 
much  fun,  if  not  more,  than  any  other, 
was  the  canoe  tug  of  war.  A  large  birch 
canoe  was  placed  about  twenty  feet  away 
from  canoe  Hiawatha  and  was  hitched 
to  it  by  a  long  rope,  which  went  com- 
pletely around  both  canoes  just  under  the 


gunwale,  to  distribute  the  great  strain 
evenly.  Then  each  canoe  was  manned 
by  four  powerful  paddlers,  the  strongest 
armed  men  in  camp,  each  wielding  a  sin- 
gle-blade paddle.  At  the  word  "  go  !  " 
both  crews  put  in  all  their  strength  pad- 
dling in  opposite  directions,  and  the 
crew  that  hauled  the  other  along,  if 
but  a  foot,  in  the  three  minutes'  time  al- 
lowed for  the  test,  won  the  heat.  Each 
member  of  the  winning  crew  was  pre- 
sented with  a  prize  flag.  When  the  word 
"  go  !  "  was  given  the  wildest  kind  of  a 
scene  ensued,  the  splashing  was  tremen- 
dous and  the  howls,  cheers  and  roars  of 
laughter  of  the  spectators  added  to  the 
din.  The  canoes  swayed  from  side  to  side 
and  almost  turned  a  half  circle,  with  the 
middle  of  the  tow  line  as  a  centre.  It 
was  a  fine  sight. 

This  year  a  larger  canoe  than  ever  be- 
fore appeared  at  a  meet  will  be  there. 
The  Toronto  Canoe  Club  has  had  a  boat 
built  that  will  hold  fifteen  men  and  allow 
them  all  to  paddle  at  the  same  time.  This 
will  certainly  be  an  imposing  sight,  and 
perhaps  will  call  to  the  mind  of  the  spec- 
tator the  galleys  of  the  ancients,  with 
their  banks  of  oars. 

When  a  canoeist  goes  cruising  he  re- 
duces his  baggage  to  the  smallest  possible 
amount  compatible  with  a  fair  degree  of 
comfort,  for  everything  has  to  be  carried 
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in  the  canoe,  and  there  do  occur  times  on 
a  cruise  when  the  canoeist  has  to  carry 
his  canoe,  and  there  are  limits  to  the  lift- 
ing capacity  of  even  the  strongest  pad- 
dler,  But  when  a  man  attends  a  canoe 
meet  he  does  not  have  to  personally 
carry  all  his  luggage  and  canoe,  too,  in 
one  load.  Canoe  and  baggage  are 
shipped  by  rail  to  the  river,  and  from 
there  can  be  taken  to  camp  by  a  small 
steamer.  Therefore  the  canoeist  can  pro- 
vide himself  with  many  comforts  for  his 
two-weeks'  stay,  and  even  luxuries  need 
not  be  denied  admittance. 

A  fair-sized,  strongly-made  tent  is  the 
first  item  to  be  considered.  There  are 
many  excellent  ones  in  the  market  of 
different  makes  and  shapes.  The  tent, 
of  course,  must  be  thoroughly  waterproof 
and  large  enough  to  allow  room  under  it 
for  a  cot,  a  trunk,  a  chair  and  some  stand- 
ing room.  Lumber  can  be  bought  at  the 
meet,  and  from  it  a  raised  floor  can  easily 
be  constructed,  which  is  a  very  desirable 
addition,  especially  in  wet  weather.  If 
the  canoeist  will  substitute  small  iron  sur- 
veyor's pegs  for  the  wooden  ones  supplied 
with  the  tent,  he  will  save  himself  much 
trouble  in  putting  the  tent  up,  and  rest 
assured  that  when  it  is  once  up  it  will 
stay  there  if  the  guy  lines  are  attended 
to  now  and  then  in  wet  weather.  The 
tent  is,  of  course,  rolled  up,  put  in  a  rough 
bag  to  keep  it  clean,  and  shipped  direct  to 
camp  with  the  canoe  by  either  freight  or 
express.  The  canoe  should  be  crated  to 
keep  it  from  injury.  A  folding  cot  is  the 
next  important  item  of  outfit.  The  hol- 
low-sided veneer  ones  are  as  comforta- 
ble as  any  and  more  compact,  and  when 
put  up  adjust  themselves  to  unevenness 
of  floor  or  ground  better  than  any  other. 
A  folding  camp  easy  chair  is  a  great  con- 
venience in  camp — perhaps  a  luxury — but 
the  comfort  afforded  by  one  in  front  of  a 
big  camp  fire  of  an  evening  after  a  hard 
day  of  racing  or  cruising  is  a  pleasure 
that  will  repay  considerable  trouble  in 
getting  the  chair  to  camp. 

The  nights  are  often  cool  in  camp, 
sometimes  positively  cold,  even  in  Au- 
gust, and  therefore  warm  bedding  must 
be  provided.  At  least  two  large  double 
army  blankets  must  be  in  the  kit,  or,  bet- 
ter, one  double  blanket  and  one  of  the 
three-ply  sleeping  bags  with  hood  that 
are  now  made  for  just  such  occasions.  A 
small  pillow  is  perhaps  to  be  classed  as  a 
luxury  ;  but  it  takes  up  very  little  room, 
and  is  so  much  more   comfortable  than  a 


shot  ballast  bag,  a  coat  rolled  up,  or  an 
old  sail — all  of  which  are  frequently  used 
for  the  purpose — that  it  pays  to  take  one 
along.  Everyone  knows  that  flannel  and 
woolen  garments  are  the  most  comforta- 
ble and  the  safest  to  wear  while  leading 
an  out  of  door  life  where  a  wetting  is 
sometimes  unavoidable.  The  best  sleep- 
ing costume  is  a  suit  of  flannel  pajamas. 
Rubber-soled  shoes  are  generally  worn  in 
camp  and  when  canoeing.  They  do  not 
injure  the  varnish  of  the  canoe,  and  keep 
dampness  from  the  socks,  unless  the 
wearer  actually  walks  in  the  water.  A 
suit  of  oilskins,  such  as  all  sailors  have 
aboard  ship,  are  the  most  convenient 
waterproof  garments  for  canoeing.  Al- 
ways have  them  in  the  canoe  and  then 
they  are  handy  in  case  of  a  sudden  thun- 
der storm.  The  oilskins  will  render  splen- 
did service  if  the  camp  is  visited  by 
a  heavy  rain  storm,  perhaps  lasting  two 
or  three  days.  A  few  canoeists  do  use 
rubber  boots  on  occasion,  but  they  are 
bulky  and  one  can  generally  manage  to 
do  without  them  safely. 

The  camera  is  now  so  universally  known 
and  used  by  amateurs  and  professionals 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention  it  as 
a  part  of  the  canoeist's  outfit,  yet  it  has 
practically  become  so.  Some  of  the  lead- 
ing amateur  photographers  of  the  country 
are  canoeists,  and  the  pictures  made  of 
interesting  scenes  reached  only  by  the 
canoe  are  often  exceedingly  interesting 
and  valuable.  The  memoranda  of  a  cruise 
or  a  canoe  meet  that  can  be  secured  by  a 
camera  serve,  in  the  following  winter,  to 
recall  many  pleasant  days  and  charming 
experiences  that  could  in  no  other  way  be 
illustrated.  A  canoe  camp  is  picturesque, 
the  costumes  are  often  artistic  and  usually 
graceful,  and  the  canoes,  whether  under 
paddle  or  sail,  present  groupings  innumer- 
able worth  recording.  Then,  too,  there 
is  the  fun  of  "taking  shots,"  even  if  the 
developing  of  the  game  is  not  always 
worth  the  candle.  A  canoeist  without  a 
camera  fe  getting  to  be  the  exception.  A 
noted  canoe  wit  has  dubbed  the  camera 
"a  disease  among  canoeists,"  just  as  for- 
merly a  man  was  said  to  have  a  bad  attack 
of  the  "  canoe  fever."  Now  a  canoeist 
without  a  camera  is  hardly  considered  a 
thoroughly  healthy  individual. 

Every  camper  provides  himself  with  a 
lantern  when  he  makes  up  his  kit  for  a 
cruise  or  the  meet  camp.  There  are  ex- 
pensive lanterns,  like  those  the  bicyclists 
use,  and  there    are  cheap  ones — oil  Ian- 
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terns  and  candle  lanterns.  Perhaps  the 
very  best  is  one  costing  not  over  one 
dollar.  It  is  the  common  oil  lantern  that 
has  a  glass  globe  or  case,  and  a  tube  run- 
ning from  the  top  down  each  side  to  the 
base,  through  which  the  air  passes  and 
supplies  a  draft  to  the  flame.  This  lan- 
tern gives  a  bright  light,  which  a  gale  of 
wind  cannot  blow  out.  Some  canoeists 
object  to  carrying  kerosene  in  or  about 
the  canoe.  If  it  is  handled  carefully  it 
need  not  be  a  nuisance.  If  a  candle  lan- 
tern is  chosen  get  one  using  the  short 
candle  of  great  diameter,  fitting  in  a 
tube  with  a  spring  at  bottom  to  hold  the 
candle  in  place.  In  such  a  lantern  the 
flame  is  always  at  the  same  point,  and  the 
candle  moves  up  as  it  is  consumed. 
Lanterns  with  colored  glass  are  very 
pretty  about  camp  and  on  the  canoes  at 
night,  the  reflections  in  the  water  adding 
much  to  their  beauty.  The  law  compels 
every  boat  owner  to  carry  a  lantern  at 
night  on  navigable  waters.  This  is  hardly 
necessary  about  the  bay  near  the  camp 
on  the  St.  Lawrence,  as  it  is  well  away 
from  the  usual  track  of  steamers.  But  a 
lantern  should  be  carried  always  if  the 
canoeist  crosses  either  the  Canadian  or 
the  American  channel,  as  several  fatal 
accidents  have  happened  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  through  disobedience  to  this 
law  by  skiff  owners.  It  is  well  to  be  on 
the  safe  side  always. 

One  of  the  most  novel  and  beautiful 
features  of  the  canoe  camp,  and  unique  in 
many  of  its  effects,  is  the  fire  parade  on 
the  water.  This  always  occurs  on  a  dark 
and  still  night.  The  canoes  are  decorated 
with  Chinese  lanterns  in  all  sorts  of  fan- 
tastical shapes  hung  from  cords  running 
between  the  masts.  Colored  fires  are 
burned  on  plates  resting  on  the  deck,  and 
appropriate  fireworks  are  set  off  from  the 
canoes  themselves.  The  whole  fleet  moves 
about  the  bay,  sometimes  strung  out  in 
a  long  line,  single  file,  then  double  file, 
then  in  one  long  line,  all  abreast.  Perfect 
quiet  is  at  first  maintained,  even  the  pad- 
dle's dip  being  muffled.  The  scene  is 
weird  and  fantastic  in  the  extreme.  Then 
a  song  is  started  and  all  join  in  the  chorus 
as  the  canoes  move  about.  Later,  rockets 
are  sent  up  from  shore,  which  has  been 
quite  dark  before,  even  the  camp  fires  be- 
ing put  out  or  allowed  to  burn  very  low. 
Then  from  one  end  of  camp  to  the  other 
along  shore  Roman  candles  are  sent  off, 
pinwheels  fired,  and  red,  blue,  green  and 
white  lights  burned.    The  effect  as  viewed 


from  the  canoes  out  in  the  bay  is  espe- 
cially fine.  Balloons  are  sent  up  with  fiery 
tails,  and  all  the  modern  pyrotechnic 
dodges  illustrated.  Every  man  at  the  camp 
contributes  something  to  this  entertain- 
ment, which  is  for  the  canoeists  themselves, 
the  public  not  being  invited. 

One  advantage  in  particular  the  St. 
Lawrence  has  for  the  canoeist  over  an 
inland  lake  —  yachts  can  come  to  the 
meet.  At  Lakes  George  and  Champlain 
there  were  launches  and  an  occasional 
small  steamer,  but  no  yachts.  There  are 
many  yacht  clubs  at  the  ports  of  Lake 
Ontario,  and  some  of  the  yachtsmen  are 
canoeists  or  interested  in  canoeing.  Dur- 
ing the  1886  meet  there  were  always  two 
or  more  yachts  anchored  in  the  bay  in 
front  of  the  camp.  Race  days  brought  a 
fleet  of  steamers  and  launches  with  inter- 
ested spectators  to  see  the  canoe  compe- 
titions, and  there  was  ample  room  for 
all. 

There  are  certain  rules  which  have  been 
adopted  by  the  A.  C.  A.  that  govern  the 
size  of  a  canoe  to  compete  in  its  races. 
The  rules  governing  paddling  racing  are 
few  and  simple,  covering  fouls,  turning 
buoys,  etc.  The  sailing  racing  rules  are 
more  complex,  but  are  quite  similar  to 
yacht  racing  rules,  being  the  nautical 
rules  of  the  road.  Class  I.  paddling  ca- 
noes cover  all  kinds,  and  there  are  no 
limits  put  to  length  or  beam,  so  any  ca- 
noe can  enter  races  for  this  class.  The 
other  three  classes  cover  the  ordinary 
canoes  used  for  cruising  and  pleasure, 
boats  between  twenty -six  inches  and 
twenty-eight  inches  in  beam,  between 
twenty-eight  inches  and  thirty  inches, 
and  those  over  thirty  inches  and  in 
length  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  feet. 
Open  and  decked  canoes  are  not  classed 
differently.  As  the  open  canoes  are  light- 
er and  more  easily  paddled,  and  as  the 
single  blade  paddle  is  generally  used  in 
them,  and,  as  this  paddle  is  not  as  effec- 
tive as  the  double  blade,  to  make  things 
even,  in  the  open  canoes  the  men  are 
obliged  to  use  the  single  blade  paddle  in 
all  races.  The  decked  canoes  are  pad- 
dled by  the  double  blade. 

Paddling  races  are  contested  just  as 
rowing  races  are  managed.  The  canoes 
are  drawn  into  line  and  started  at  the 
word  "  go  !  "  or  a  pistol  shot.  Each  canoe 
is  obliged  to  keep  its  own  water — that  is, 
keep  a  straight  course  and  avoid  fouling 
its  neighbors.  Formerly  all  the  races  were 
laid  out  with  a  turn,  the  starting  line  also 
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serving  as  the  finish.  When  more  than 
three  canoes  started  in  a  race  it  was  found 
that  the  crowding  at  the  turn  resulted 
in  constant  and  unavoidable  fouls,  and 
therefore  no  true  test  of  canoe  and  man 
could  be  had.  Now  the  races  are  paddled 
straightaway  and  much  fairer  and  more 
excitingly  even  contests  have  resulted. 
Paddling  races  are  very  rarely  over  a 
mile,  and  usually  half  a  mile  or  one  thou- 
sand yards.  A  few  seconds  over  nine 
minutes  is  the  best  recorded  time  for  the 
mile  made  in  an  open  canoe  with  a  double- 
blade  paddle.  Time  records  are  rarely 
kept  for  canoe  races,  as  there  is  no  pro- 
fessionalism about  them,  and  often  the 
distances  are  not  accurately  measured 
enough  to  make  the  time  record  of  value. 
The  races  are  to  bring  out  a  winner. 
Races  against  time  as  yet  have  not  been 
introduced  into  canoedom.  Racing  any- 
way forms  so  small  a  part  of  the  canoeing 
pleasures  that  all  the  modern  racing  ideas 
have  not  been  adopted.  Jockeying  and 
all  such  practices  are  unknown,  probably 
because  no  prizes  of  any  great  value 
are  ever  offered  "for  keeps."  In  fact,  so 
little  interest  is  taken  in  paddling  races 
by  the  majority  of  the  A.  C.  A.  that  last 
year,  though  a  subscription  was  started 
with  a  good  round  sum  to  purchase  a  per- 
petual paddling  challenge  trophy  with,  it 
was  not  added  to,  and  the  idea  was  aban- 
doned. 

The  great  desire  of  nearly  all  who  have 


any  interest  at  all  in  canoe  racing  is  to 
get  a  canoe  that  will  sail  fast.  Probably 
more  time  has  been  spent  by  canoeists 
studying  how  to  improve  the  sailing  qual- 
ities of  the  canoe  than  on  any  other 
branch  of  the  sport,  and  to  some  purpose, 
too.  The  fastest  canoe  that  ever  floated, 
however,  would  never  win  a  race  unless  it 
was  sailed  by  a  skillful  hand  at  the  busi- 
ness. So  much  depends  on  the  sailing, 
when  everything  else  has  been  said  and 
done,  that  this  very  fact  probably  ex- 
plains the  great  fascination  canoe  sailing 
races  have  for  so  many,  and  makes  them 
interesting  to  watch.  The  general  spirit 
of  those  interested  in  racing  has  always 
been  to  condemn  any  appliance  that  was 
a  purely  racing  device.  The  building  of 
sailing  machines  is  tabooed. 

The  standing  sail  has  long  been  used  as 
a  mizzen,  especially  for  those  of  small 
size,  for  use  in  heavy  blows.  Mr.  Barney, 
in  1886,  was  the  first  to  adopt  this  plan 
for  a  mainsail:  His  whole  rig  only  spread 
seventy-five  square  feet,  and  therefore  it 
was  easily  handled.  To  lower  sail  he 
simply  unstepped  the  masts,  folded  up  the 
sails  and  stowed  them  below.  With  his 
canoe  Pecowsic  and  this  standing  rig  he 
won  several  races  at  the  meet  of  that 
year,  beating  the  Englishmen  easily  and 
came  within  a  few  seconds  of  winning  the 
trophy  the  first  time  it  was  ever  raced 
for.  The  success  of  Pecowsic  and  the 
standing  rig  started  a  boom  for  such  sails, 
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and  the  extreme  was  reached  last  year 
when  standing  rigs  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  square  feet  and  over  were  used  in 
races.  Such  sails  are  dangerous  in  a 
canoe  and  totally  unseamanlike.  [See 
cut  on  page  357  ;  647  is  Pecowsic^\ 

The  successful  racing  canoes  are  now 
all  built  sixteen  feet  long  (the  full  limit) 
and  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty  inches  in 
beam.  The  depth  varies  from  nine  to 
twelve  inches  from  gunwale  to  keel  amid- 
ship.  At  bow  and  stern  they  are  from 
four  to  seven  inches  deeper,  or  would  be 
if  the  keel  did  not  rocker  up  considerably 
at  each  end  to  make  turning  easy.  All 
the  racing  canoes  are  fitted  up  with  plate 
centreboards  of  brass  or  steel  in  boxes  of 
wood  or  metal.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  "  all  the  canoes  that  race," 
instead  of  "  racing  canoes,"  as  very  few, 
if  any,  canoes  are  built  solely  for  racing. 
The  favorite  build  is  "  smooth  skin,"  as 
the  general  opinion  is  that  lap-streak 
(clinker  built)  boats  are  retarded  some- 
what by  the  edges  of  the  planks. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  to 
solve  is  to  find  the  best  position  for  the 
centreboard.  If  sailing  alone  is  consid- 
ered, the  actual  centre  of  the  boat  is  the 
best  place  probably  for  it.  But  that  is 
the  very  spot  the  crew  should  occupy. 
A  compromise  is  usually  effected,  unless 
all  idea  of  comfort  and  convenience  is 
sacrificed  for  speed.  The  board  is  placed 
a  little  forward  of  the  centre — that  is,  the 
aft  or  deeper  end  of  the  board  is  a  little 
forward  of  the  eight-foot  mark  on  the 
keelson,  and  the  crew  sits  a  little  aft  of 
the  centre,  the  weight  of  sails  and  spars 
and  board  and  the  shape  of  the  body  of 
the  canoe  perfecting  the  trim.  Perhaps  a 
little  ballast  will  be  needed  to  attain  a 
perfect  trim.  The  mizzenmast  is  brought 
as  far  from  the  stern  as  possible,  and  the 
mainmast  is  stepped  as  near  the  stem  as 
the  construction  of  the  canoe  there  will 
permit.  A  good-sized  drop  rudder  helps 
greatly  to  prevent  too  strong  a  weather 
helm,  as  it  acts  somewhat  as  a  small  aft 
centreboard  would.  Perhaps  a  better  so- 
lution of  the  centreboard  problem  will  be 
forthcoming.  A  move  in  this  direction  is 
the  idea  put  in  practice  by  Mr.  Baden- 
Powell — two  centreboards,  one  in  each 
bilge,  thus  leaving  the  middle  part  of  the 
canoe  clear,  This  has  not  been  tried 
sufficienth'  to  warrant  its  adoption  yet. 

It  is  quite  an  interesting  study  to  note 
the  evolutions  that  have  taken  place  in 
the   rig    of  a    canoe.     Each  year  certain 


ideas  are  carried  out  to  their  extreme 
limits,  and  some  very  curious  sails  have 
resulted.  The  bulk  of  the  fleet,  however, 
keep  well  within  bounds,  and  advance 
step  by  step  as  each  new  device  is  thor- 
oughly tried,  and,  if  found  to  work  to  ad- 
vantage, then  adopted.  The  most  marked 
improvement  is  seen  in  the  extreme  light- 
ness of  the  best  rigs  in  use  now.  The 
study  has  been  to  reduce  the  weight  aloft 
to  the  minimum,  yet  retaining  sufficient 
strength.  No  doubt  hollow  masts  and 
spars  would  long  ago  have  been  used  if 
the  spars  in  use  had  not  already  been 
made  so  small. 

Before  1884  nearly  all  the  American 
canoes  were  built  with  keels — the  dagger 
wooden  centreboard  canoes  being  the  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule.  Only  two  or  three 
canoes  in  the  country  then  were  fitted 
with  plate  boards  and  trunks  after  plans 
directly  imported  from  England.  In  1884 
the  two  folding  centreboards  were  gen- 
erally introduced,  the  Atwood  and  Radix. 
These  are  now  commonly  used  in  cruising 
canoes.  In  1886  the  plate  board  was 
adopted  for  all  canoes  intended  for  racing 
under  sail.  No  racing  canoes  now  have 
any  other,  or  are  they  likely  to  have  in 
the  future. 

The  illustrations  on  page  348  show  the 
balance  lug  rig  as  arranged  for  the  racing 
canoes  of  1884 — a  considerable  part  of  it 
in  front  of  the  mast. 

The  following  year  the  yard  was  run 
down  to  the  top  batten  and  the  sail 
peaked  up  more,  as  shown  on  page  349. 
The  Mohican  sail  was  also  used  at  that 
time,  similar  in  cut  to  the  one  shown  (No. 
265,  page  351),  only  more  of  it  was 
in  front  of  the  mast.  The  1886  rigs  are 
specially  interesting  as  showing  the  best 
Mohican,  the  English  balance  lug,  used 
on  Stewart's  canoe  Pearl,  that  competed 
in  the  races,  and  the  standing  sails  of 
Pecowsic.  The  effectiveness  of  a  sail 
all  the  cloth  of  which  is  aft  of  the  mast 
was  so  clearly  shown  in  the  races  of  1886 
that  the  best  canoes  of  1887  had  the  sail 
so  placed  ;  but  the  hoisting  gear  was  not 
done  away  with  on  most  of  them  (page 
354).  A  few  of  these  sails  were  shown  in 
illustrations  to  the  article  on  Lake  George 
in  Outing  for  August,  1888. 

Experiments  on  sails  ran  riot  last  year, 
and  no  two  canoes  at  the  meet  which 
figured  in  the  races  were  rigged  alike. 
The  standing  sail  was  common  in  many 
shapes  and  sizes.  One  or  two  canoes  had 
masts  fifteen  feet  high  and  very  slender, 
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on  which  the  mainsail  was  hoisted,  the 
yard  being  dispensed  with.  The  one  point 
in  common  was  the  effort  after  simplicity 
— few  lines  and  little  gear.  The  English 
canoe  was  the  only  one  having  a  really 
complicated  rig,  with  down  hauls,  jack 
stavs,  several  sets  of  reef  lines,  etc.  It 
was  stated  that  Stewart  had  twenty-one 
ropes  to  handle  on  his  canoe,  while  Bro- 
kaw,  who  won  the  trophy,  had  but  two — 
the  main  and  dandy  sheets. 

The  canoe  sailor  must  have  one  hand 
on  the  tiller  most  of  the  time  and  the 
main  sheet  in  the  other.  Then  let  it  be 
remembered  that  the  centreboard  must 
be  hauled   up   and  let  down  occasionally, 


the  dandy  sheet  handled  every  time  the 
course  is  changed,  and,  if  a  change  of 
wind  occurs,  a  reef  must  be  taken  in, 
which  means  handling  the  halliards  and 
reef  lines,  not  to  mention  keeping  the 
canoe  right  side  up  by  placing  the  body 
so  that  it  will  counteract  the  wind  pres- 
sure— think  of  these  things,  and  then  say 
whether  canoe  sailing  is  a  science  or  mere- 
ly child's  play.  There  is  enough  in  it  to 
keep  the  mind  fully  occupied  when  there 
is  a  good  breeze,  and  plenty  of  exercise 
for  the  body,  too. 

Do  not  be  contented  with  merely  read- 
ing about  the  sport.  Go  to  the  meet  and 
enjoy  it  actually. 


fr«S  C°35 


RIG. — CANOE 


WITH    ROD    AND    LINE. 

With  rod  and  line  I  seek  the  stream 

When  woodlands  wake  from  winter's  dream, 

And  skies  are  gray  and  ashen  grow  ; 
And  springtime  breezes  softly  blow 

Enough  to  make  the  ripples  teem, 

In  pools  where  lusty  bass  and  bream, 
Like  silver  lances,  glance  and  gleam  ; 

For  then  the  eager  hand  will  throw 
The  rod  and  line. 

A  strike  !     The  silk  flies  off  the  beam  ; 

The  reel  my  dexter  thumb  doth  seam  ; 
And  now  the  pulses  wildly  flow — 

A  good  two-pounder  this,  I  know — 
He's  gone  !     I'll  smash,  in  wrath  extreme, 

The  rod  and  line  !  — Tay 


Gee. 
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BY    JOHN    HEARD,  JR. 


IARRITZ  was  to  be  the 
rendezvous  of  our  party 
on  the  ioth  of  March,  to 
start  from  there  for  the 
copper  mines  in  Navarra. 
The  arrangements  had 
been  completed  nearly  a 
month  before.  I  was 
therefore  somewhat  sur- 
prised on  the  9th  at  re- 
ceiving a  letter  to  the 
effect  that  one  of  the 
owners  was  not  ready,  and  that  he  wished 
to  postpone  our  journey  ten  days  or  more. 
I  did  not  know  what  to  do.  March  at 
Biarritz  is  a  dull,  dead  month  ;  worse 
than  this,  it  is  a  blustery,  rainy  month. 
There  were  at  the  time  few  people  in  the 
place  with  whom  I  wished  to  associate, 
and  neither  Bayonne  nor  any  of  the  neigh- 
boring towns  could  provide  intellectual 
amusement  for  a  disappointed  individual 
like  myself,  whose  natural  nervousness 
had  been  aggravated  by  long  days  of  the 
south-wind  blight  and  the  nagging  of  in- 
cipient spring. 

Happily  for  me  my  friend  Rigolac  was 
at  that  time  completing  his  restoration  of 
the  cathedral  at  Bayonne,  in  the  cloisters 
of  which  he  had  improvised  a  studio,  and 
thither  I  went  for  a  suggestion.  I  found 
him  leaning  over  his  table,  with  his  fingers 
in  his  ears,  reading  aloud  mechanically  in 
a  buzzing,  monotonous  voice,  like  a  school- 
boy learning  his  lesson. 

"  J'ai  ton  affaire,"  he  cried,  as  soon  as 
I  had  explained  the  object  of  my  visit. 
"  You  know  I  am  preparing  my  .•xamina- 
tion  for  the  position  of  architect  of  the 
Departement.  I  am  supposed  to  know  not 
only  all  about  the  literature  and  history 
of  the  Basses  Pyrenees,  but  also  about  the 
births,  deaths,  marriages  and  standard  of 
morality  ;  about  the  trees,  stones,  mines, 
industries  and  the  development  of  some 
twenty  odd  patois,  both  Basque  and  Bear- 
nais,  before  the  committee  dare  pronounce 
me  competent  to  build  an  official  barn  or 
spoil  an  historical  monument.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause "  Le  le'zard  est  V ami  de  Vhomme"  as 
Henri  IV.  was  King  of  Navarre  par  la 
grace  de  Dieu  !  But  to  be  serious  a  mo- 
ment. Yesterday  I  was  reading  of  a  gold 
mine  which  the  Romans  are  supposed  to 


have  opened  at  Esturitz,  and  something 
of  their  old  workings  may  remain  to-day. 
Why  shouldn't  you  run  down  there  and 
dig  for  a  few  days  ?  At  Renteria,  you 
know,  they  recently  found  some  tools  and 
a  few  pieces  of  armor  in  a  rediscovered 
Roman  drift.  How  would  you  like  to 
unearth  some  authentic  coins,  eh  ?  I  am 
going  to  Hasparren  myself  to-morrow  to 
see  how  my  new  church  is  looking,  and 
Esturitz  is  only  an  hour's  ride  from  there. 
We  will  breakfast  with  the  cure,  Papa 
Cannegoulette,  who  is  a  good  friend  of 
mine  and  as  wise  as  his  master  Rabelais  ; 
he  will  give  you  a  world  of  information  in 
quite  as  amusing,  though  possibly  less 
mediseval,  jargon,  for  he  is  every  inch  a 
Gascon,  and  one  of  the  few  who  does  not 
believe  his  own  lies.  Done,  e'est  convenu, 
we  start  at  6.  Now  do  go  away  and 
leave  me,  for  I  have  to  learn  the  four  va- 
riations of  the  Basque  language  before 
dinner,  and  that  beats  the  devil,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  legend,  could  not  even 
learn  one  of  them  in  seven  j^ears'  time." 
Early  the  next  morning  I  drove  into  the 
square  at  the  end  of  the  Allees  Marines, 
where  Rigolac  was  to  meet  me.  The  sun 
had  not  yet  risen,  and  above  the  smooth, 
black  surface  of  the  Adour  the  mist  was 
drifting  slowly  away  over  the  pine-cov- 
ered landes  on  the  north  bank  ;  a  lumber 
barge,  steered  by  a  gaunt-looking  fisher- 
man, floated  lazily  down  stream,  toward 
the  Boneau  ;  and  in  the  waving  haze  that 
shifted  with  the  wind,  now  concealing, 
now  revealing,  a  dim  background,  the 
group  alternately  stood  out  in  bold  relief 
or  faded  away  into  an  indistinct  brown 
patch.  Under  the  trees  the  dew  fell  in 
heavy  drops  like  rain  and  trickled  along 
toward  the  river  in  glittering  streamlets, 
that  each  had  its  own  little  haze  of  va- 
por. On  an  American  brig  by  the  wharf  a 
goatee-bearded  sailor  paced  his  watch 
silently,  blowing  out  abrupt  little  bursts 
of  smoke  that  clung  to  his  clothes  before 
they  dissolved  in  the  gray  morning  light. 
Then  the  reveille  rang  out  shrill  and 
brassy,  and  with  the  bugle  call  the  crosses 
on  the  cathedral  flashed  into  gold  above 
the  shafts  of  the  spires.  For  one  brief 
moment  the  haze  swayed  back  and  forth 
uneasily,  then  rolled  up  and   away   like  a 
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curtain  from  before  picturesque  Bayonne, 
with  its  Vauban  fortifications,  plumed 
with  elms,  its  quaint,  red-lined  Basque 
houses  and  vermilion  roofs,  and,  behind 
these  again,  a  soft  background  of  blue- 
green   hills. 

Day  had  begun,  and  with  it  the  ner- 
vous, noisy  life  of  Southern  countries, 
which  needs  no  more  time  for  its  morning 
toilet  than  Nature  wastes  upon  her  own. 
Along  the  ramparts  detachments  of  red- 
trousered  pious-pious  marched  to  relieve 
the  sentinels  ;  a  few  ox  teams  with  creak- 
ing wheels  moved  down  the  hill  toward 
the  gate,  following  their  silent,  solemn- 
looking  Basque  drivers.  Fishwomen  with 
flushed  faces  raced  past  one  another, 
each  trying  to  reach  the  bridge  first  with 
the  dripping  basket  of  sardines  on  her 
head,  arid  a  riviere  of  salt  diamonds  in 
her  thick,  black  hair.  Now  and  then  a 
peasant  trotted  along  by  the  side  of  his 
little  donkey,  and  gangs  of  white-bloused 
workmen,  smoking  a  cutty,  strolled  by 
leisurely  to  their  day's  work  in  the 
suburbs.  The  first  Biarritz  train  whistled 
shrilly  and  glided  away  southward,  pant- 
ing as  if  in  pain  ;  while  behind  the  wil- 
lows the  pat-pat  of  the  washerwomen's 
boards  beat  an  irregular  accompaniment 
to  the  old-fashioned  song  they  sang  in  a 
minor  key  : 

"  Petits  oiseaux,  mangez  sur  ma  fenetre." 
"Te,  M'sieu  Jean,  beu  le  bonjour  /"  said 
a  loud  voice  beside  me.  "  You  are  plant- 
ing dreams  in  the  garden  of  the  Bon 
Dieu  while  the  patron  is  waiting  around 
the  corner  and  dreaming  away  his  ill 
humor  at  being  obliged  to  get  out  of  his 
warm  bed  so  early  a-morning.  My  word 
of  honor,  here's  a  spider  thread  from 
your  collar  to  the  branch  above  !  How 
long  have  you  been  here  ?  " 

I  jumped  up  and  followed  Jacques  to 
the  carriage,  where  sat  Rigolac  looking 
very  sleepy  and  very  sulky. 

"  Hurry  up  !  "  he  called  out  to  me,  "we 
are  losing  half  the  day,  and  we  have  a 
long  drive  before  us.  Bon  Dieu  !  what  a 
metier  !  While  others  are  dozing  snugly 
in  bed    like  a  silkworm  in   his  cocoon    I 

have  to  be !     Why,  my  dear  fellow, 

1  was  just  dreaming  of  the  most  mar- 
velous combination  in  Spanish  renais- 
sance, a  combination,  mon  cher,  which 
would  have  made  me  famous,  when  that 
idiot  Jacques  must  come  and  bawl  in  my 
ear  that  the  carriage  was  waiting.  It  is 
really  too  much — too  much  !  "  Then,  sud- 
denly relapsing  into  his  usual  good  humor, 


he  went  on  with  an  abrupt  little  laugh. 
"  What  a  fool  I  am,  to  be  sure  !  It's  a 
beautiful  morning,  and  my  combination 
was  not  worth  a  sou.  Our  first  thoughts 
are  like  our  babies,  which  we  think  beau- 
tiful until  they  grow  up  into  men  and 
women  of  very  indifferent  calibre.  But, 
by  the  way,  our  friend,  the  cure  has  gone 
to  Sauveterre,  and  to  Sauveterre  we  must 
follow  him.    How  does  that  suit  you  ?  " 

"  Where  is  Sauveterre  ?  " 

"  About  sixty  kilometres  from  here,  on 
the  Gave  d'Oloron,  one  of  the  loveliest 
spots  you  can  imagine  ;  it  was  formerly  a 
favorite  resort  of  Jeanne  d'Albret,  and 
also  of  her  love-infected  daughter-in-law, 
la  belle  Margot.  But,  to  the  devil  with 
descriptions  !  It  is  beautiful,  voila  !  and 
whatever  is  beautiful  cannot  be  described. 
You  can  see  for  yourself.  Thank  heaven 
it  is  out  of  reach  of  English  old  maids 
and  American  economizing  widows  !  Is 
it  not  a  shame  that  we  Frenchmen  do  not 
care  enough  about  our  beautiful  country 
to  go  and  see  its  pretty  spots,  or  when 
we  do  care  we  are  too  poor  to  go  ?" 

"  It  is  virgin  soil,"  he  went  on,  a  mo- 
ment later.  "  Balzac — ah,  Balzac  under- 
stood the  unknown  element  in  France  ! 
He  knew — he  felt  his  country  !  What  a 
man,  eh  ?  He  tells  us  artists — well,  he 
takes  us  by  the  collar  and  points  to  a 
thing  and  says  :  '  There,  there,  you  fool  ! ' 
like  a  good  old  farmer  who  tells  a  boy 
where  the  apples  are,  and  says,  '  Pitch 
in  ! '  Literary  men  write  about  Balzac — 
patati-patata,  a  whole  volume — but  they 
don't  understand  him.  Ah,  Jack,  you  are 
not  an  artist  !  You  cannot  follow  me, 
and  it  is  a  pity,  for  you  are  an  intelligent 
fellow.  There's  Montaigne,  too.  But, 
no,  no  !  You  can't  understand  them.  An 
engineer,  que  diable ! "  and  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders. 

In  the  meantime  we  had  crossed  the 
long  bridge  over  the  Adour  and  were 
climbing  the  steep  of  St.  Esprit.  Etche- 
garay,  Itchiguren  and  Etchecocarricarre- 
guy  were  taking  down  the  shutters  from 
their  shop  fronts,  arguing  in  a  loud  voice 
over  the  first  cigarette  and  pretending  to 
quarrel,  while  by  a  sly  twinkle  in  his  eye 
each  said  to  the  other  :  "  I  don't  mean  it ; 
but  we  must  make  a  noise,  you  know  J  "  A 
few  girls  with  their  black  hair  tucked  under 
a  red  or  blue  handkerchief,  leaned  on  the 
window  sill  as  if  exhausted  by  the  effort 
of  pushing  back  the  blinds  and  gazed 
down  at  us  with  an  irresistible  desire  to 
flirt.  A  gamin  cried  out,  "  Te,  Varcliiteque  !  " 
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and  stood  grinning  on  the  corner  of  the 
alley,  astonished  and  abashed  at  his  own 
audacity.  At  the  top  of  the  hill,  where 
we  turned  to  the  right,  a  group  of  girls, 
with  large  water  jugs  on  their  heads, 
smiled  pleasantly  at  Rigolac's  handsome, 
animated  face  and  kissed  their  hand  to 
him  as  he  looked  round  and  bade  them 
good  morning. 

One  old  maid  cried  out  :  "  If  it  is  al- 
lowed !  To  laugh  with  pretty  wenches  when 
one  has  a  wife  and  children  not  a  league 
away  !  '  But  when  he  kissed  his  hand  to 
her  with  a  hearty  :  "  Adieusse  mai'nat,  bon- 
nita  Catchaline  !  "  she,  too,  was  pleased  at 
the  handsome  fellow's  greeting  and  looked 
after  him  with  a  smile,  at  which  the  other 
girls  jeered  ;  but  she  bent  her  head  with 
a  sigh  and  walked  away  without  heeding 
them.  Rigolac  yawned  and  stretched  him- 
self. "  How  silly  women  are  !  They  are 
all  alike,"  he  added  by  way  of  conclu- 
sion. Then  pointing  with  a  sweep  of  his 
arm  to  the  landscape  on  the  right,  this 
lover  of  the  beautiful,  who  understood 
Balzac  and  Montaigne,  said :  "  That  is 
rather  nice,"  and,  with  another  yawn, 
turned  over  and  went  to  sleep. 

The  view  before  us  was  beautiful  in- 
deed. From  the  smooth  road  over  which 
we  were  rolling  rapidly  we  looked  down 
over  the  tree-covered  slope  into  the  glid- 
ing mirror  of  the  Adour,  that  reflected 
the  white,  red-roofed  houses  on  the  other 
bank,  and  above  the  first  low  range  of 
hills  caught  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the 
pretty  river,  that  tumbled  along  joyously, 
dressed  in  the  blue  of  the  sky  and  the 
gold  of  the  sun.  In  contrast  to  her 
graver  sister  the  little  stream  seemed  to 
be  bubb'uig  over  with  fun  and  laughter, 
as  she  ran  away  from  the  solemn,  dark 
green  hills  between  the  russet-colored 
groves  of  cork  oaks  that  covered  her 
banks,  and  with  a  merry  splash  clam- 
bered over  the  logs  that  lay  across  her 
course.  Beyond,  the  ground  rose  slowly 
through  long  lines  of  slaty  purple  and  in- 
digo into  the  softest,  palest  sky-blue  tints 
of  the  distant  Pyrenees,  whose  snow-cov- 
ered caps  glittered  in  the  sun,  so  brilliant- 
ly white  that  the  sky  beyond  looked  gray 
and  misty. 

The  road  itself  was  full  of  beautiful 
spots  and  wound  along  between  two  lines 
of  tall  full-topped  chestnuts  and  elms, 
whose  spreading  branches  formed  an  arch 
above  us  and  even  at  this  early  season 
nearly  shut  out  the  sunlight.  Through 
the  breaks   in   the   boxwood    hedges   we 


caught  occasional  glimpses  of  half-neglect- 
ed gardens,  to  which  the  disorder  of  na- 
ture lent  a  far  greater  charm  than  lay  in 
the  gardener's  power.  Between  straight- 
cut  hedges  statues  draped  in  ivy  and 
covered  with  vines  suggested  old  France 
in  her  brilliant  days  when  the  representa- 
tive stiffness  of  the  "  Sun  King  "  inspired 
some  wag  to  write  below  his  marble  image  : 
Statua  Statuce.  Powdered  wigs  nodded 
at  us  between  the  trees,  and  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  chateau  the  peasants  danced 
hand  in  hand  and  sang : 

II  pleut,  il  pleut,  bergere, 
Et  ron,  et  ron,  petit  patapon  ! 
II  pleut,  il  pleut,  bergere, 
Rentre  tes  moutons-tons-tons 
Oui  !  rentre  tes  moutons  ! 

Oh,  fancy,  you  giddy  jade  !  It  is  but 
Rigolac  snoring  :  "  Et  ron,  et  ron,  petit 
patapon!"  and  that  large  kine-eyed  peas- 
ant girl  staring  at  the  carriage  from  be- 
hind her  cow  is  a  poor  reality  for  the  Wat- 
teau  shepherdess  of  our  picture.  The 
wheels  roll  on  with  a  soft,  monotonous 
burring,  as  soothing  as  old  black  Pink- 
ney's  lullaby.  The  gentle  heat  of  the 
spring  day,  the  fine  white  dust  that  gathers 
on  our  eyelashes,  the  bright  glare  of  the 
landscape  and  the  delightful  consciousness 
of  a  total  absence  of  obligations  of  any 
kind,  all  contribute  to  make  us  drowsy 
and  invite  us  to  yield  to  the  sensuous  en- 
joyment of  the  moment.  An  hour  ago  I 
was  blaming  Rigolac  for  sleeping,  and 
now  I  am  uncertain  whether  I  am  myself 
awake  or  asleep.  I  remember — but,  to 
tell  the  truth,  I  don't  know  whether  I  re- 
member what  I  saw  or  what  I  dreamed, 
for  as  we  rattle  over  the  rough  pavement 
of  Peyrehorade,  forty  kilometres  from 
Bayonne,  I  am  compelled  reluctantly  to 
admit  that  I,  too,  have  slept. 

As  we  drove  up  to  the  inn,  Rigolac 
awoke  with  a  start.  "  Hullo  !  Peyreho- 
rade already?"  he  said.  "While  they  are 
changing  the  horses  we  can  take  a  bite  of 
bread  and  cheese.  I  have  the  hunger  of 
a  wolf,  and  Casaubon  here  has  a  little  red 
wine  of  which  you  will  give  me  news." 

Casaubon  himself  opened  the  door  of 
the  carriage,  and  with  a  fat,  shapeless 
forefinger  and  thumb  gave  a  pull  at  his 
blue  berret  where  a  dark  grease  spot  bore 
evidence  of  his  polite  habits.  He  was  a 
short,  thick  set,  smooth-shaven  man,  with 
a  shiny  red  face  and  small,  restless  .eyes. 
His  smile  was  cunning  and  gave  an  intelli- 
gent expression  to  a  countenance  which 
at  rest,  if  ever  it  was  at  rest,  must  have 
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been  as  brutally  sensual  as  that  of  a  Vi- 
tellius.  He  wore  a  blue  Basque  blouse 
thrown  back  over  his  open  shirt  ;  trousers 
of  coarse  white  linen,  and  on  his  stocking- 
less  feet  the  common  straw-soled  espar- 
gates  of  the  country .  A  half-smoked  ci- 
garette, that  seemed  to  belong  there,  hung 
from  his  lower  lip,  which  was  thick,  moist 
and  as  brilliantly  red  as  a  ripe  cherry. 

"  Ah,  monsieur  the  architect,"  he  said, 
"what  an  honor!  Step  down  with  the 
gentleman  your  friend  into  the  cool  din- 
ing room  and  let  me  give  you  '  a  nothing  ' 
for  breakfast  while  the  postilion  is  busy. 
You  like  my  wine  ?  You  remember  that 
little  wine  of  the  South  Coteau  ?  Ha,  ha  ! 
Not  bad,  eh  ?  Last  year,  you  will  not 
have  forgotten  ?  *  *  *  Yes,  enter  ! 
but  do  enter  !  Hola,  Jacqueline  !  where 
are  you  ?  Jacqueline  !  Oh,  those  wo- 
men ! "  he  cried,  and  disappearing  sud- 
denly and  muttering  to  himself  he  hur- 
ried down  the  corridor  to  the  kitchen. 

A  few  minutes  later  a  handsome  Basque 
woman,  with  bold  features  and  magnifi- 
cent eyes,  came  into  the  room  where  we 
were  sitting,  and  brought  some  bread  and 
cheese.  Rigolac,  whom  the  sight  of  any 
pretty  woman  always  took  back  to  his 
student  days  and  ways,  jumped  up  and 
ran  toward  her,  exclaiming  :  "  Oh,  la 
belle  femme!  Pretty  Jacqueline,  I  do 
here  at  once  and  forever  offer  you  the 
whole  of  my  heart  and  a  finger  of  my 
left  hand,  at  your  choice  !     The  heart  is 

heavily  mortgaged  already,  I  grant " 

But  she  was  looking  at  him  so  seriously 
and  calmly  that  he  stopped  short,  and, 
turning  to  me,  said  :  "  See  that  ?  She's  a 
Basque  !  Gascon  that  I  am,  couldn't  I 
see  she  was  a  Basque  ! "  in  such  a  piteous 
tone  that  we  all  burst  out  laughing.  The 
handsome  hostess  meanwhile  stood  with 
her  arms  akimbo,  looking  at  him  with 
somewhat  the  expression  of  a  mother  who 
feels  that  she  ought  to  spank  her  child, 
and  yet  cannot  help  being  amused  at  its 
pranks.  Like  a  true  Basque,  however, 
she  was  chary  of  her  words,  and  merely 
looked  what  a  Gasconne  would  have 
poured  forth  in  a  torrent  of  words.  The 
incorrigible  Rigolac  was  about  to  say 
something  more  when  Casaubon  returned 
with  a  bottle  of  wine. 

"Ah,  gentlemen  !  "  he  exclaimed,  smack- 
ing his  lips  as  he  filled  the  glasses,  "this 
is  wine  !  You  could  not  find  the  like  on 
the  coteaux  of  St.  Emilion.  What  a  color, 
eh  ?  Taste  it,  taste  it !  It  does  not  hurt ; 
you  might  drink  a  keg  of  it,  you  would 


not  know  it.  Isn't  it  so,  monsieur  ?  "  he 
asked  of  me.  "  It  has  a  little  godt  du  ter- 
roir,  ha  !  ha  !  You  wouldn't  believe  it, 
I  raise  it  myself.  I  am  proud  of  it,  too, 
eh,  am  I  right  ?  "  and  the  man  actually 
grew  taller  and  stouter  with  pride  and 
pleasure  at  our  approbation.  Then  sud- 
denly noticing  his  wife,  who  still  stood 
there,  like  a  would-be  angry  Juno  :  "  The 
gentlemen  thought  you  pretty,  and  told 
you  so,  say  ?  Come,  don't  be  a  child  ; 
that's  a  way  they  have  when  they  are 
pleased ;  but  what  should  you  know 
about  gentlemen  ?  Don't  mind  it,  Mon- 
sieur Rigolac,"  he  continued  deprecating- 
ly,  "she  has  not  manners  for  the  world  ; 
I  had  to  get  used  to  it  myself  ;  but  she  is 
a  good  child  after  all.  If  you  stayed  here 
long  enough  you  would  find  it  out.  Shall 
I  fetch  you  another  bottle  ?" 

Jacqueline  was  piqued  ;  she  gave  Cas- 
aubon a  look  which  seemed  to  promise 
that  Rigolac  really  might  have  found  her 
"a  good  child,"  as  her  husband  put  it,  if 
he  remained  much  longer  ;  and,  as  it  was 
decidedly  best  that  he  should  not,  I  pro- 
posed to  take  a  stroll  before  the  carriage 
was  driven  up.  We  had  hardly  left  the 
room  before  Casaubon  began  scolding  his 
wife  for  her  want  of  tact  ;  as  we  passed  the 
window  I  heard  her  answer  quietly  but 
firmly,  as  if  her  mind  were  made  up,  "Cas- 
aubon, you  are  a  fool !  "  We  did  not  go 
far,  for  at  the  corner  we  met  Jacques  with 
the  fresh  horses,  and  turned  back  with 
him  to  take  our  seats  in  the  carriage. 
Jacqueline  stood  in  the  doorway,  smiling. 
"Good  bye!"  she  cried  out  as  the  pos- 
tilion gathered  the  reins  ;  "  Good  bye  ! 
gentlemen  ;  you  must  comeback  and  stay 
longer  next  time." 

At  the  foot  of  the  street  we  crossed  the 
bridge,  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  ruined 
Chateau  de  Grammont  on  the  hill  behind 
the  town,  and  half  an  hour  later  we 
reached  the  lovely  village  of  Caresse, 
with  its  infinitesimal  chateaux  standing 
in  infinitesimal  grounds,  surrounded  by 
stone  walls  and  half  hidden  in  untrimmed 
trees.  Some  villages  more  than  others 
seem  to  recall  literary  recollections  and 
to  realize  purely  imaginary  descriptions 
which  we  have  read  and  vaguely  remem- 
ber. It  is  not  that  the  main  features  are 
at  all  similar  to  those  in  the  book — in- 
deed, if  we  could  compare  them  we  should 
hardly  find  a  single  coincidence — but  the 
atmosphere  is  the  same,  and  the  impres- 
sion we  remember  is  the  same  we  receive 
as    we    drive    along.      I    felt,   as    we    ap- 
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proached  Caresse,  that  I  was  returning  to 
a  place  I  knew  well,  to  a  place  in  which  I 
had  lived — but  when,  with  whom  ?  Why, 
of  course,  I  said  to  myself  a  moment 
later,  this  is  the  home  of  la  petite  Fadetie .' 
But  we  had  hardly  passed  the  first  houses 
along  the  road  that  turns  down  toward 
the  river  when  I  awoke,  as  it  were,  from  a 
fit  of  unconscious  speculation  to  the  fact 
that  I  had  lived  here  at  Les  Etangs.  Sand 
and  Droz  !     What  a  combination  ! 

I  turned  to  Rigolac  for  a  suggestion, 
but  before  I  could  say  anything  he  ex- 
claimed :  "  You  know,  Jack,  that  woman 
Jacqueline  is  a  beautiful  creature.  I  have 
been  thinking  of  her  ever  since  we  left. 
What  a  model  for  a  Caryatid !  If  we 
could  only  color  our  statues,  eh  ?  What 
do  you  say  of  it  ?  As  soon  as  I  have 
passed  my  examination,  and  have  some 
authority,  I  must  put  up  some  building 
or  other  at  Peyrehorade  and  work — why, 
what  ails  you  now  ? "  he  asked  suddenly, 
as  he  noticed  the  look  of  annoyance  on 
my  face. 

"  What  a  regular  Gascon  you  are  !  "  I 
answered.  "  For  heaven's  sake,  leave 
Jacqueline  and  your  other  crazy  ideas 
alone  for  awhile  !  Are  you  never  seri- 
ous?" 

"Ah,  bah!"  he  replied.  "Life  is  too 
short  to  be  serious.  I  have  all  I  can  do 
to  get  rid  of  my  daily  dose  of  good  hu- 
mor in  the  sixteen  hours  I  am  awake. 
But  I  make  up  for  it  when  I  am  asleep. 
I  am  the  most  earnest  sleeper  of  my  ac- 
quaintance. Adieusse  mainat.I"  he  cried 
out  to  a  little  girl  who  passed.  "She'll 
make  a  fine  woman  some  day." 

"  And  you  are  the  man  they  will  proba- 
bly appoint  to  Pau,"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Well,  and  why  not  ?  Pau  is  in  Gas- 
cogne,  and  a  Gascon  who  doesn't  laugh  at 
everything,  lie  about  everything,  prom- 
ise always  and  never  keep,  run  away 
from  danger  and  come  back  for  fun,  is 
no  Gascon  at  all  or  he  is  a  man  to  be 
mistrusted.  But  a  fellow  must  know 
his  individual  coefficient  of  exaggeration. 
Mine  is  about  twelve ;  I  think  twenty- 
four  and  write  down  two.  Words  are 
merely  conventional  signs  after  all,  and 
you  have  your  scale  as  I  have  mine  ;  in 
the  end  my  house  is  just  as  big  as  yours 
and  I  have  had  as  much  enjoyment  as  if 
I  owned  a  dozen.  What  is  the  harm  of 
calling  a  house  a  chateau,  or  a  woman  a 
goddess,  as  long  as  you  know  what  you 
mean  ?  The  Government  and,  if  we  be- 
lieve the  5-franc  pieces,   God  is  with  it. 


The  Government  calls  seaweed  tobacco  ; 
we  smoke  it  and  enjoy  it  as  much  as  if  it 
were  !  *  *  *  Casaubon  has  made  up  his 
mind  that  his  wine  is  superior  to  St. 
Emilion,  and  really  prefers  it,  while  his 
recommendation  made  it  seem  better  to 
both  you  and  me.  No,  you  see  life  is 
very  much  what  we  make  it,  and  as  long 
as  we  are  here  and  have  to  live  to  the 
end  let  us  call  for  the  whole  bill  of  fare 
and  the  whole  list  of  wines.  If  we  order 
burgundy  we  will  drink  burgundy,  whether 
the  waiter  brings  us  logwood  or  piquette  ; 
in  the  end  the  bill  is  always  the  same. 
The  poorest  Gascon  is  a  Monte  Cristo, 
and  so  am  I !  " 

"That  is  not  a  very  soaring  philoso- 
phy," I  objected. 

"No  !  you  are  right,  it  is  not  ;  it  could 
never  fly  over  even  those  little  Pyrenees 
yonder  ;  it  has  all  remained  on  this  side, 
and  I  am  glad  of  it.  When  you  get  over 
there  among  our  cousins,  the  Spanish 
Navarrese,  you  will  find  that  they  take 
life  as  soberly  as  we  do  gaily.  They  are 
fine  fellows,  too,  in  their  way — much  finer 
fellows,  I  suppose,  than  we  are  ;  but  we 
have  a  better  time  of  it.  If  I  have  to  come 
back  into  this  world,  and  am  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  born  outside  of  Gascony,  I 
shall  have  a  sorry  time  of  it.  So  then  to- 
day I  say  :  Vive  la  joie  et  honi  soil  qui 
mal  y  pense  !  " 

It  was  evidently  useless  to  answer  him. 
A  Gascon  is  no  more  to  be  convinced  than 
a  Chinaman  is  to  be  converted,  and,  what- 
ever the  missionaries  may  say  to  the  con- 
trary, no  Celestial  ever  was  converted, 
even  though,  as  in  the  case  of  my  old 
professor,  Lieou  Sieou  Chang,  his  natural 
politeness  prevented  him  from  contradict- 
ing his  would-be  benefactors. 

Rigolac  was  silent  for  a  time  ;  he  was 
perhaps  applying  his  coefficient  of  exag- 
geration to  his  last  profession  of  faith 
and  calculating  what  percentage  of  the 
speech  he  ought  to  believe  himself,  while 
I  yielded  to  the  pleasant  sensation  of 
driving  through  a  lovely  country  over  a 
smooth  road  and  allowed  my  thoughts  to 
drift  into  fancies.  Four  or  five  miles  far- 
ther we  turned  off  the  main  road,  and 
Jacques,  pointing  ahead  with  his  whip, 
cried  out :  "  Patron,  here  we  are  ;  there 
is  Sauveterre  !  "  We  rattled  down  the  hill, 
over  the  bridge,  as  fast  as  the  horses 
could  gallop  and  drew  up  before  the 
Hotel  Thionville.  A  few  minutes  later, 
while  we  were  yet  busied  in  removing 
the  dust  of  the  road  from  our  clothes, 
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there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  a 
jovial,  crafty-looking  little  priest  burst 
into  the  room,  shook  us  each  by  the 
hand,  and  bade  us  welcome  in  a  torrent 
of  disconnected,  unfinished  sentences, 
partly  French  and  partly  patois. 

"  Te,  Father  Cannegoulette,  how  are 
you  ?  "  said  Rigolac.  "  I  am  glad  to  see 
3^ou,  very  glad  to  see  you  ;  you  are  as 
fresh  as  a  rose  and  as  round  as  a  tub.  Not 
true?  Here  is  a  good  friend  of  mine,  too, 
a  real  American  ;  but,"  he  continued  apol- 
ogetically, "  he  has  lived  long  enough  in 
France  to  become  quite — yes,  you  under- 
stand— quite  civilized,  considering." 

"Ah,  monsieur,"  said  the  priest,  taking 
my  hand  between  both  his  and  bending 
low  over  it,  "  I  am  delighted  to  make  your 
acquaintance.  I  know  your  country,  if  I 
may  say  so,  well  ;  for  I  have  read  Mr.  de 
Chateaubriand's  beautiful  and  veracious 
descriptions  of  your  wild  existence  in  the 
distant  West  beyond  the  seas,  and  it  fills  my 
most  ardent  desires  to  see  in  person  one  of 
those  strange  beings  who  inspired  the 
master  with  such  chefs  d'ceuvre  as  Rene 
and  Atala.  I  am  a  poor  Gascon  priest,  a 
servant  of  God,  and  have  little  to  offer 
you  ;  but  allow  me  to  say  that  the  presby- 
tere  is  at  your  disposal.  If  he  were  here 
the  Abbe  Lartigues  would,  I  am  sure,  as- 
sociate himself  to  my  desire  that  you  will 
accept  our  hospitality."  While  speaking 
he  swung  my  hand  up  and  down,  accentu- 
ating the  periods  of  his  speech  by  a  gentle 
pressure,  and,  as  he  concluded  and  re- 
leased me,  he  held  up  both  his  fat,  white 
hands  as  if  to  bless  me. 

"Take  him  down  and  show  him  Sauve- 
terre,  father,"  said  Rigolac,  "  while  I  run 
over  and  tell  Father  Lartigues  that  we  are 
hungry  and  thirsty,  and  bid  his  governess 
have  a  good  breakfast  for  four." 

"  Don't  forget  to  say  four"  the  priest 
added  quickly,  with  an  anxious  expression 
of  face — "  f  or  four!  "  He  rubbed  his  hands 
gently  one  against  the  other  for  a  moment 
and  his  eyes  twinkled  merrily  as  he  con- 
tinued in  a  whisper  :  "  I  think  the  gentle- 
man here  ought  to  taste  some  of  his  good 
sacrament  wine  from  the  shelf  in  the  cor- 
ner on  the  left — year  '64.  You  will  see, 
monsieur,"  he  said,  turning  to  me — "you 
will  see  it  is  a  good  wine.  You  will  not 
forget,  Mr.  Rigolac,  the  corner  on  the  left 
— year  '64." 

When  Rigolac  was  gone  the  abbe  and 
I  strolled  out  of  the  inn  and  up  the 
main  street  until  we  came  to  a  large,  mod- 
ern house,  before  the  door  of  which  sat 


an  old  peasant  woman,  peeling  potatoes  ; 
she  rose  as  the  father  approached  and  at 
his  request  gave  him  a  bunch  of  keys  that 
hung  from  a  chain  at  her  waist.  "  You 
are  not  looking  as  well  as  last  year,  Mon- 
sieur l'Abbe,"  she  said,  with  a  patronizing 
smile  that  showed  her  toothless  gums. 
"You  have  sorrow  ?" 

The  father  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven 
and  clasped  his  hands.  "  Ah,  my  child, 
don't  speak  of  it  !  Much  work  and 
trouble  ?  Yes,  much  toil  and  trouble ; 
but  I  don't  complain  ;  no,  I  don't  com- 
plain. And  where  is  your  Marceline  ? 
She  was  a  handsome  girl." 

"Ah,  mon  pere,  we  have  our  troubles, 
too,  we  poor  brute  folk.  My  son  John  is 
soldiering,  and  Marceline  and  Melanie 
have  gone  to  the  town.  The  country  is  no 
longer  good  enough  for  our  children  to- 
day, Monsieur  l'Abbe.  No,  they  don't 
love  the  old  people  as  when  I  was  young  ; 
they  must  go  to  the  town,  and  dress  with 
silk  handkerchiefs  in  their  hair.  God  have 
them  in  His  holy  keeping,  the  light  heads, 
and  make  that  no  misfortune  comes  to 
them." 

"  Come,  my  child,  don't  cry,"  he  an- 
swered soothingly,  as  she  held  the  corner 
of  her  apron  and  her  eyes  began  to  fill. 
"  God  is  good  ;  pray  for  them,  my  child, 
and  go  to  mass.  I,  too,  will  pray  for 
them  and  you." 

"  Thank  you,  my  father,  thank  you  ! 
May  God  bless  you  !  Such  a  good 
man  !  "  she  cried  out  after  him  as  he  passed 
through  the  gate.  The  abbe  shook  his 
head. 

"  Poor  old  woman  !  "  he  said.  "  If  she 
knew  !  Ah,  yes,  if  she  knew  !  Poor  old 
woman  !  " 

He  unlocked  a  door  in  the  wall, 
through  which  we  passed  into  what  was 
formerly  the  hall  of  the  castle  and  climbed 
a  stairway  to  the  top  of  a  tower,  from 
which  we  overlooked  the  whole  country. 
It  was  indeed  a  lovely  spot.  Deep  below 
us  the  Gave  d'Oloron  cascaded  down  its 
rocky  bed  with  a  soft,  splashing  noise  that 
came  up  to  us  through  a  dense  growth  of 
trees.  Beyond  the  island,  on  the  other 
bank,  which  was  steep  and  high,  the  reg- 
ular lines  of  thin  poplars  showed  where 
the  road  curved  into  and  out  of  the  vil- 
lages. Through  the  dark  bushes  the  walls 
of  the  houses  gleamed  in  the  sunlight,  and 
behind  these  the  Pyrenees  made  a  distant 
background  that  grew  lighter  and  fainter 
as  it  receded  into  the  bright  outline  of  the 
snow-covered  peaks. 


To  be  continued. 
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LRE  are  thousands  of  men,  and  indeed  women,  all 
rer  New  England,  who  take  delight  beyond 
measure  at  this  season  of  the  year  in  playing 
with  the  limpid  streams  of  their  rural  re- 
treats, in  the  shadows  and  deep  corners  of 
which  hide  the  dainty,  mottled  beauties 
which  are  admired  as  much  for  their 
cunning  and  contention  with  their  pur- 
suers as  for  their  form  and  brilliant  hue  ; 
yet  only  a  small  proportion  of  this  army 
of  anglers  knows  how  best  to  secure  the 
greatest  amount  of  pleasure  from  a  day 
of  sport  with  rod  and  reel. 
I  presume  most  of  you  have  heard  so 
much  said  and  read  so  much  that  has  been 
written  upon  the  subject  of  "the  trout," 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  write  anything 
further  interesting  or  instructive,  but  I  shall 
ideavor  to  give  you  a  synopsis  of  this  most  beau- 
tiful inhabitant  of  our  waters,  and  also  to  give  you  a 
few  ideas  of  how  to  catch  him,  which  I  have  gathered  from  time  to  time  during  a 
fifteen  years'  experience  in  following  the  brooks  of  the  New  England  States.  Not 
that  the  writer  expects  that  everything  herein  set  down  will  be  new  to  everyone, 
but  in  anticipation  that  useful  hints  may  be  culled  from  it  by  some,  and  that  at  least 
enough  profitable  knowledge  will  be  gotten  therefrom  to  remunerate  one  for  the 
reading. 

The  Salmo  fonti?ialis,  commonly  called  "  brook  trout,"  is  found  from  Labrador 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Next  to  the  salmon,  he  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  greatest 
favorite  of  anglers,  and  fully  deserves  the  praise  of  all  lovers  of  the  rod  and  reel, 
his  peculiarly  delicate  flesh,  his  eagerness  to  devour — which  is  so  difficult  to  please — 
and  the  mixture  of  strength,  activity  and  bold  courage  with  which  he  tries  to  free 
himself  from  the  hook  when  caught,  forming  a  combination  of  good  qualities  rarely 
met  with  in  any  other  fish. 

The  brook  trout  of  America  is  the  most  beautiful  creature  in  form,  color  and 
motion  that  can  be  imagined,  the  handsomest  specimen  of  marine  architecture  in 
existence.  Slenderly  and  gracefully  modeled,  the  brook  trout  is  rather  deeper  in 
proportion  to  his  length  than  either  the  salmon  or  lake  trout,  and  far  more  so 
than  the  pickerel.  In  a  full-grown  and  well-fed  fish,  the  length  of  the  head  to 
the  whole  body  is  about  as  one  to  five,  and  the  length  of  the  whole  body  to  the 
breadth  as  four  and  a  half  to  one. 

The  head  is  smooth,  the  body  covered  with  very  small  and  delicate  scales,  so 
fine  that  they  cannot  be  felt,  neither  can  they  be  discerned  with  the  naked  eye.  The 
head  and  upper  part  of  the  back  are  beautifully  mottled,  something  like  tor- 
toise shell,  with  brownish  green  and  yellow  spots,  the  markings  taking  the  form 
of  those  on  the  back  of  the  mackerel  ;  the  gill  covers  are  silvery,  with  yellow  and 
pink  glazings  ;  the  sides,  about  the  lateral  line,  lustrous  metallic  bluish  gray,  with 
large  yellow  spots,  more  brilliant  and  regular  in  form  than  those  on  the  back. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  trout  has  moreover  a  double  row  of  bright  vermil'on  spots, 
irregular  in  number,  along  the  lateral  line  above  and  below  it.  The  sides  and  up- 
per portions  of  the  belly  are  glazed  with  bright  carmine  ;  the  belly  is  silvery  white ; 
the  fins  are  of  various  colors,  some  brown,  others  black,  while  the  tail  itself  is  jet 
black,  and  almost  square  across  the  end.  Such  then,  briefly,  is  the  general  appear- 
ance of  this  beautiful  and  interesting  fish,  which  in  every  part  of  North  America 
where  he  is  found,  and  where  angling  is  resorted  to  as  a  sport,  is  the  great  object 
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of  the  scientific  fisherman's  pursuit.  The 
trout  is  found  in  rapid  and  clear  run- 
ning streams,  but  does  not  care  for  the 
open  and  shallow  parts  of  the  river,  prefer- 
ring the  shelter  of  some  stone  or  hole  in  the 
bank,  whence  he  may  watch  for  his  prey. 
Like  the  pickerel,  he  haunts  some  par- 
ticular hiding  place,  and  in  a  like  manner 
is  sure  to  take  possession  of  a  favorable 
haunt  that  has  been  rendered  vacant  by 
the  demise  of  his  predecessor  or  his  pro- 
motion to  superior  quarters. 

Various  baits  are  used  in  fishing  for 
trout,  such  as  the  worm,  the  minnow  and 
the  fly,  both  natural  and  artificial,  the 
latter  being  certainly  the  neatest  and 
most  artistic  method,  but,  for  reasons 
hereinafter  given,  unfitted  for  brook 
fishing,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  in 
casting. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  expected  in  an  ar- 
ticle so  limited  as  this  that  I  can  go  at 
length  into  a  subject  so  intricate  and  full 
of  detail  as  all  the  arcana  of  angling  and 
technique  of  the  science — for  science  it  is 
— the  habits  and  nature  of  trout,  their 
haunts,  habitations  and  all  the  devices 
for  taking  them  which  have  been  invent- 
ed by  the  ingenuity  of  man :  all  these 
would  fill  a  book,  and  a  vast  volume  it 
would  be,  indeed.  But  I  will,  however, 
make  an  effort  to  give  a  few  "hints" 
on  the  subject  of  "brook  fishing,"  such 
as  is  more  commonly  met  with  in  the 
New  England  States,  with  the  worm  and 
such  other  baits  as  are  generally  avail- 
able, and  there  are  certainly  more  art  and 
sportsmanship  in  fishing  with  the  worm 
than  some  people  imagine  or  acknowl- 
edge. 

During  the  season  amateurs  and  others 
in  innumerable  numbers  are  engaged  in 
this  exciting  and  health-giving  sport,  from 
the  ragged  youngster  with  the  bent  pin 
attached  to  a  bit  of  cord  to  the  careworn 
merchant  prince,  visiting  the  "  preserve  " 
with  his  Leonard  rod  and  the  finest  of 
silken  lines  and  Forrest  flies.  There  are 
trout  in  more  or  less  numbers  in  nearly 
every  clear,  bubbling  brook  in  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Middle  States,  and  many 
other  localities,  where  the  water  flows 
through  land  which  is  unoccupied  or  situ- 
ated a  reasonable  distance  from  any  town 
or  settlement.  Too  many  fishermen  are 
apt  to  fish  only  streams  that  have  a  wide 
reputation  for  yielding  up  "  great  bags," 
on  the  ground  that  "years  ago  such  and 
such  quantities  were  taken  by  so  and  so." 
Unless  you  have  positive  knowledge  that 


such  water  contains  fish  I  would  suggest 
that  you  do  not  bother  with  it  or  waste 
your  time. 

"  Get  a  move  on  "  and  seek  new  fields, 
and  the  first  mountain  or  hillside  brook 
you  come  across  try  your  luck  there.  If 
you  enjoy  the  same  experience  that  I  have 
had  you  will  not  always  go  home  empty 
handed ;  and,  not  only  this,  you  may 
"  strike  a  snap  "  by  running  across  a  brook 
no  one  else  knows  anything  about,  and 
can  have  the  fishing  all  to  yourself,  which 
nowadays  is  a  great  deal,  owing  to  the 
decrease  of  fish  as  each  year  goes  by. 
Don't  be  afraid  to  try  new  brooks. 
There's  really  nothing  like  experimenting. 
Scarcely  any  clear,  bright,  running  brook 
is  without  this  fish  unless  for  two  reasons  : 
first,  if  it  is  well  known  and  fished  all  the 
time  by  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  ;  secondly, 
if  it  has  a  sawmill  erected  upon  it  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  sawdust  flows  into  the 
stream,  the  latter  always  driving  out  the 
trout. 

Do  not  be  afraid  to  try  new  brooks  on 
the  ground  that  you  see  no  trout  in  them. 
Trout  are  seldom  seen,  and  unless  one  has 
a  rod  and  line  you  may  walk  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  a  good  stream  without 
discovering  any  trace  of  trout  within  it. 
Hence  comes  the  usual  cry  of  "  There's  no 
fish  in  this  brook !  "  The  small  brook  trout 
seldom  breaks  water  in  running  streams  : 
he  gives  no  intimation  of  his  presence,  as 
do  the  trout  of  lakes  and  ponds,  and  even 
in  these  not  to  any  great  extent,  except 
at  early  morning  or  sunset,  and  this  as  a 
rule  only  when  he  has  attained  a  larger 
size  than  the  fish  usually  met  with  in 
brooks.  In  order  not  to  be  disappointed 
in  this  sport,  don't  run  away  with  the  idea 
that  you  are  going  to  get  many  fish  that 
exceed  six  or  eight  inches  in  length.  You 
can  often  catch  thirty  or  forty  nice  six  or 
eight  inch  trout  by  following  for  a  couple 
of  miles  or  so  a  brook  that  you  can,  in  its 
widest  part,  step  across  easily  ;  so  don't, 
I  beg  of  you,  despise  small  brooks. 

Trout  can  live  in  very  shallow  water, 
and  I  have,  in  my  time,  seen  those  who 
did  not  know  much  about  the  sport  "  par- 
alyzed" with  astonishment  to  see  fine  fish 
taken  from  a  stream  which  they,  in  their 
ignorance,  would  have  passed  by  as  des- 
picable and  worthless  grounds  to  try. 
Now,  you  will  readily  perceive  that  I  am 
not  writing  for  the  benefit  of  skilled  an- 
glers who  are  "  old  heads  ''  at  the  busi- 
ness, who  are  only  satisfied  with  "  the 
earth,"    and    some    I    have    met    with    a 
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"  mortgage  on  the  moon "  as  well,  but 
for  those  who,  like  myself,  enjoy  open- 
air  healthful  exercise,  accompanied  by 
those  accessories  which  only  those  who 
have  "  been  there "  can  know  and  fully 
appreciate.  Kindly  allow  me  now  to  en- 
deavor to  tell  you  how  to  pursue  the 
sport  without  breaking  your  rod,  or  per- 
haps your  neck,  in  your  eagerness  to  "do 
the  handsome,"  and  without  losing  your 
temper  or  tackle.  In  the  first  place,  a 
man  or  a  boy  must  have  at  least  a  mod- 
erate share  of  common  sense,  in  order  to 
be  successful  in  fishing  for  trout.  It  is 
often  said  that  a  boy  with  a  pin  hook  and 
string  will  beat  the  elaborate  outfit  of  a 
scientific  fisherman  ;  but  if  the  latter  is  a 
skillful  angler  the  saying  is  false. 

Fine  tackle  will  not  make  up  for  lack 
of  experience  and  skill,  and  in  wild 
streams,  fished  but  little,  the  alder  rod, 
cut  in  the  woods,  with  a  strong  line  and 
large  hook,  will  catch  more  trout  than  a 
split  bamboo  with  elaborate  "  fixin's." 
When  you  can  feasibly  do  so  always  fish 
down  a  stream.  In  fishing  up  stream  the 
bait  is  always  coming  back  toward  your 
feet,  and  the  nearer  it  gets  to  you  the  less 
your  chance  for  a  bite.  Then,  again,  the 
trout  always  lie  head  up  stream,  and  there- 
fore see  the  bait  better  from  above  than 
from  below,  and  the  water  is  not  disturbed 
by  the  angler  until  it  is  fished.  If  the 
brook  is  large  enough  wade  in  the  bed  of 
the  stream  (taking  care  not  to  rill  the 
water),  as  by  this  means  one  can  keep  the 
bait  ahead  a  long  distance  without  mak- 
ing a  cast,  which  in  the  localities  I  am 
speaking  of,  unless  the  cast  is  carefully 
made,  almost  always  ends  in  seeing  one's 
tackle  all  mixed  and  snarled  up  in  some 
bush  overhanging  the  stream. 

In  fis-hing  up  stream  you  cannot  con- 
trol your  bait  very  well  unless  you  stand 
on  the  bank,  and  the  chances  of  capture 
while  fishing  in  this  position  are  greatly 
decreased,  while  in  fishing  in  the  other 
direction  one  cannot  only  hold  the  bait  in 
one  spot,  but  by  the  slightest  motion  of 
the  arm  may  conduct  it  in  any  direction, 
sink  it  toward  the  bottom,  draw  it  toward 
you,  to  the  right  or  left,  as  the  case  may 
be,  to  tempt  the  hidden  trout,  the  motion 
of  the  running  water  upon  the  bait  giving 
one  complete  control  of  it  by  the  least 
motion  of  the  rod. 

In  fishing  down  stream  the  bait  floats 
gently  down  without  injury,  which  injury 
must  be  done  to  it  if  it  is  constantly  held 
against    the  current  ;   besides,   when    the 


trout  takes  a  bait  he  generally  starts 
down  stream  with  it  or  to  one  side,  and 
the  barb  of  the  hook  is  much  more  likely 
to  lay  hold  of  him  in  this  way  than  if  he 
is  struck  in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  his 
body.  In  pursuing  these  various  move- 
ments it  is  necessary  to  add  lead  enough 
to  the  line  to  sink  it  ;  the  quantity  for 
that  purpose  must  be  judged  by  the 
nature  of  the  water,  observing  that  if 
weight  enough  be  not  employed  the  bait 
will  not  reach  the  bottom  if  desired,  but 
float  about  by  the  force  of  the  stream. 
The  shot  made  use  of  should  be  small, 
however. 

To  be  successful  in  brook  fishing  give 
up  almost  entirely  the  idea  of  using  arti- 
ficial flies.  There  is  hardly  any  chance 
to  use  them,  and  fish  in  small  brooks 
seldom  take  to  them.  In  a  majority  of 
them  the  overgrowth  is  so  thick  and 
heavy  that  it  would  be  next  to  impossible 
to  cast  a  fly,  unless  in  open  meadow  .fish- 
ing, and  then  the  average  brooks  are,  in 
my  estimation,  so  small  that  it  hardly 
pays  for  the  trouble  taken.  Use  a  light, 
moderately  stiff,  three-jointed  rod,  not 
over  twelve  feet  long,  with  standing 
guides  (the  Providence  guide  being  the 
best)  ;  small,  compact  club  reel  ;  small 
hooks,  ganged  upon  fine,  mist -colored 
gut,  the  hooks  being  of  any  make  one 
prefers.  I  prefer  the  Carlisle-Kirby,  with 
sizes  ranging  from  3  to  7,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  fish. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see 
fishermen  come  in  from  a  day's  sport  with 
no  trout,  or  perhaps  only  a  few  little  ones, 
when  a  good  angler,  fishing  behind  them 
in  a  scientific  way,  will  show  a  full  basket. 
The  reason  is  this  :  One  uses  coarse 
tackle,  line  gut  and  hooks  strong  enough 
to  catch  black  bass,  while  the  other  uses 
the  finest  of  lines  and  hooks — so  small 
sometimes  that  the  average  person  will 
not  generally  believe  that  you  can  catch 
much  more  than  fingerlings  with  them, 
much  less  fish  that  weigh  half  a  pound  or 
more.  Hooks  intended  for  worms  ought 
to  be  whipped  on  to  the  gut  with  crimson 
silk,  as  the  dark  silk  usually  employed 
alters  the  color  of  the  transparent  worm, 
and  deters  the  trout  from  taking  the  bait. 

Shot  lead  in  some  form  is  required  in 
order  to  sink  the  bait,  and  its  weight 
should  depend  upon  the  strength  of  the 
current.  Duck  shot  answers  best  for  this 
purpose,  and,  more  or  less,  must  be  ap- 
plied by  the  angler  at  discretion  when  he 
ascertains    the    rate    of    the    current.     A 
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couple  of  No.  4  or  5  shot,  however,  split 
in  the  centre,  and  which  can  readily  be 
pinched  upon  the  line  with  the  teeth  and 
taken  off  at  will  by  the  aid  of  a  knife 
blade,  will  generally  answer  ;  and  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  carry  a  small  pair  of  pliers 
in  your  pocket — they  often  come  of  use 
in  other  ways  than  that  of  shotting  the 
line.  Do  not  put  the  shot  too  close  to 
the  hook.  Use  the  best  bait  and  most 
killing  as  yet  discovered— the  common 
angle  worms,  and  these  may  be  much  im- 
proved by  being  kept  over  night  upon 
some  clean  fibrous  moss  in  a  large-mouth- 
ed earthen  jar  or  bottle  that  they  may 
get  rid  of  some  of  the  earthy  matter  they 
contain,  for  all  trout  won't  eat  dirt.  It 
is  also  a  good  plan  to  tie  a  piece  of  coarse 
muslin  or  fine  mosquito  netting  over  the 
mouth  of  the  jar  to  keep  the  worms  from 
crawling  out,  as  they  sometimes  are  wont 
to  do.  Do  not  let  them  remain  too  long 
upon  the  moss  or  they  will  "starve"  them- 
selves to  death,  which  renders  them  unfit 
for  fishing. 

When  your  jar  is  prepared  set  it  in  a 
dark,  cool  place.  Never  resort  to  the 
practice  of  "cranks,"  who  scent  their 
bait.  There  is  nothing  more  tempting  to 
the  trout,  in  my  estimation,  than  a  clean 
angle  worm.  Do  not  be  deceived  by 
these  artificial  rubber  baits  and  entertain 
the  idea  that  they  are  effective  in  the 
least.  They  make  a  true-born  angler 
"  tired."  Don't  be  led  into  the  belief  that 
Mr.  Trout  is  such  a  fool  that  he  can't  tell 
the  difference  between  a  rubber  image 
and  the  real  article  his  mother  Dame  Na- 
ture has  made  for  him.  She  is  his  cook 
and  he  knows  it.  You  can  distinguish 
the  difference  between  this  rubber  "  rail- 
road pie  "  and  the  genuine,  and  don't  you 
think  he  can't  in  his  search  for  dainties, 
even  though  it  be  made  in  the  month  in 
which  All  Fool's  Day  occurs. 

Grasshoppers  from  which  the  legs  and 
wings  have  been  removed  are  very  killing 
at  certain  seasons,  but  I  do  not  recommend 
torturing  any  insects  for  this  purpose. 
Using  them  is  bad  enough  without  adding 
to  their  sufferings  by  dismembering  them. 
Other  baits  are  often  used,  such  as  the 
white  grub  worm,  found  in  decayed  logs, 
caterpillars  in  some  localities  being  much 
prized.  Some  six  or  eight  dozen  worms 
will  in  all  probability  be  required  in  a  good 
day's  fishing,  and  should  be  carried  in  an 
appropriate  bait  box  with  a  little  clean, 
moist  earth.  In  putting  the  worms  on  the 
hook,  take  the  latter  in   the  right  hand 


between  the  forefinger  and  thumb,  then 
taking  a  worm  by  the  middle  with  the 
left  finger  and  thumb,  pierce  the  hook 
through  a  small  portion,  say  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  ;  then  put  another 
worm  on  the  hook  in  the  same  way  at 
the  same  time.  If  the  fish  run  small,  treat 
the  two  halves  of  a  worm  in  the  same 
manner. 

The  whole  of  the  hook  should  be  con- 
cealed and  great  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  expose  any  part  of  it  and  especially 
the  barb,  which  should  not,  on  any  ac- 
count, penetrate  the  side  of  the  worm. 
At  least  a  portion  of  the  worm,  say  an 
inch  long,  should  be  left  dangling,  hang- 
ing free  from  the  end.  Sometimes,  if  a 
worm  be  too  long,  the  hook  may  be 
brought  through  the  side  of  the  worm 
and  the  barbed  end  re-entered  an  inch  or 
so  lower  down,  so  as  to  pucker  up  a  coil 
of  the  worm's  length,  which  gives  it  a 
very  natural  look  and  therefore  adds  to 
its  allurement,  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
vents too  long  a  free  portion  from  hang- 
ing from  the  end.  The  worm  is  thus  in- 
jured as  little  as  possible  and  will  live  a 
considerable  time  if  not  roughly  used  in 
the  water.  It  should  be  examined  now 
and  then,  to  see  that  it  is  not  broken. 
Caterpillars  are  put  on  two  or  three  at  a 
time  on  the  hook. 

First  one  lengthwise,  then  one  obliquely, 
so  as  to  leave  each  end  free,  and  finally 
one  lengthwise  to  conceal  the  barb.  A 
trout  has  a  large  mouth  and  a  large  bait 
no  doubt  attracts.  The  dangling  ends  of 
the  worms,  as  above  described,  have  a 
peculiar  motion  of  their  own  in  the  run- 
ning water  which  a  hungry  trout  is  ut- 
terly unable  to  resist,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  one  may  cover  the  hook  and  part 
of  the  gut  with  a  worm  stiffly  strung  on 
and  the  very  same  trout  will  let  it  go  by 
without  winking  as  it  passes  him  in  the 
current.  A  worm  that  is  disfigured  or 
dead  should  never  be  kept  on  the  hooks. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  important  point 
of  all.  There  is  a  great  science  in  bait- 
ing and  it  lies  principally  in  leaving  the 
extremities  of  the  worms  dangling. 

When  you  have  a  bite,  do  not  pull  as 
though  you  had  on  a  20-pound  codfish, 
but  "strike"  your  fish,  as  it  is  called. 
This  is  done  by  a  short,  sharp,  abrupt 
inward  turn  of  the  wrist.  The  motion  is 
almost  indescribable,  but  is  made  by 
bringing  the  finger  nails  of  the  right 
hand,  which  are  downward,  holding  the 
rod,    suddenly   to    the    left   and    upward, 
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moving  the  tip  end  of  the  pole  in  the 
same  direction  some  one  or  two  feet.  In 
most  instances,  having  done  this,  you  will 
have  hooked  your  fish.  Don't  hasten  to 
land  him  ;  this  is  a  much  simpler  thing 
to  do.  Take  your  time,  without  wasting 
any  ;  have  as  little  delay  as  possible  ;  get 
on  to  a  solid  foundation,  so  you  won't  go 
floundering  on  your  back,  perhaps  in  the 
brook,  and  then  reel  your  fish  in  close  to 
the  end  of  your  rod  and  pass  the  rod  back 
hand  over  hand  ;  or,  if  convenient,  follow 
the  rod  up  to  the  end,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  take  off  your  fish. 

Those  who  pull  the  instant  they  have  a 
bite  generally  see  the  trout  wound  around 
the  bushes  overhead,  or,  if  he  be  not 
hooked,  see  the  line  and  hook  in  the  same 
position,  causing  a  loss  of  time  and  pa- 
tience, and,  too  often,  temper.  Always 
bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  trout  are  very 
shy,  and  that,  in  order  to  insure  success, 
you  must  keep  perfectly  still  and  out  of 
sight  as  much  as  possible,  for  having  once 
disturbed  them  it  is  useless  to  fish  for 
them  in  that  place.  A  frightened  trout 
will  not  bite  for  you,  nor  for  anyone  else, 
and  you  must  go  to  the  brook  very  slyly. 
It  makes  no  odds  how  good  the  bait  is, 
they  will  not  bite  if  they  are  frightened  ; 
so,  you  see,  in  order  to  have  much  suc- 
cess, you  must  use  some  stratagem.  In 
open-meadow  fishing  crawl  up  to  the  edge 
of  the  stream  and  throw  the  line  over 
carefully,  and,  if  they  have  not  seen  you, 
they  will  snap  at  it  as  quick  as  a  Parker 
gun  lock.  Don't  flourish  with  your  rod 
meanwhile.  If  they  are  likely  to  see  you, 
you  had  better  squat  down  while  you  are 
baiting  your  hook. 

A  glance  will  enable  you  to  vary  the 
length  of  your  line  as  occasion  dictates, 
and  where  there  is  an  overgrowth  you 
may,  by  shortening  it,  get  at  the  holes, 
and  still  contrive  to  keep  out  of  sight,  for 
completely  so  to  be  must  never  be  for- 
gotten ;  kneel,  stoop  or  stand  —  out  of 
sight  you  must  be — and  then,  if  you  can 
lightly  and  neatly  drop  in  a  lively  worm 
near  the  likely  holes,  and  let  the  sun  shine 
ever  so  bright,  be  the  wind  rough  or  calm 
and  the  water  ever  so  clear,  you  will  kill 
fish  when  they  are  not  to  be  taken  by  any 
other  method.  Trout  notice  motions  in 
the  bed  of  the  stream  much  less  than  on 
the  bank.  Many  fish  are  lost  while  being 
unhooked  and  put  into  the  basket.  In  un- 
hooking, place  the  rod  against  the  right 
shoulder,  with  the  butt  in  the  water,  or 
hold  it  between  the  knees  if  the  current 


be  swift.  Take  the  line  with  the  right 
hand,  about  six  inches  above  the  fish, 
seize  him  round  the  body  with  the  left, 
and  thrust  the  forefinger  into  the  gills  if 
possible.  Raise  him  so  as  to  slacken  the 
line,  and  unhook  with  the  right  hand. 

Look  out  for  a  last  shake  just  as  you 
are  unhooking  him  ;  if  you  are  not  pre- 
pared for  it  back  he  goes  into  the  brook. 
Don't  try  to  extract  a  hook  that  has  been 
swallowed,  but  step  ashore  quietly,  force 
open  the  gills,  detach  the  hook  from  the 
stomach  and  draw  it  out  gently  through 
the  mouth,  taking  pains  not  to  hurt  the 
"  little  feller." 

Be  as  humane  as  possible  when  taking 
a  fish  off  the  hook.  Never  allow  yourself, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  be  brutal  in 
the  treatment  of  any  fish,  no  matter  how 
much  trouble  he  has  caused  you.  No 
true  sportsman  ever  will  be.  Change  the 
bait  often  and  don't  fish  too  long  in  one 
place.  You  will  generally  "catch  on  "  as 
soon  as  your  bait  enters  a  pool  if  the  trout 
intends  to  bite  at  all.  If  you  get  no  re- 
sult in  a  few  moments  after  moving  the 
bait  back  and  forth  and  up  and  down, 
move  on. 

The  method  of  worm  fishing  may  be 
successfully  varied,  sometimes  by  sinking 
and  drawing  the  bait,  in  which  case 
shorten  the  line  somewhat  and  sink  the 
worm  into  any  likely  deep,  drawing  it 
slantingly  across  here  and  there  ;  occa- 
sionally draw  it  gently  toward  the  surface, 
which  will  often  stimulate  the  trout  to 
seize  it. 

In  walking  in  the  water  push  your  feet 
along.  Don't  go  splashing  along,  "  slop, 
slop,  slop  !  "  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
if  trout  cannot  hear  they  can  feel  concus- 
sion like  deaf  people.  Some  persons  can 
stand  wading  without  waterproof  stock- 
ings, others  cannot,  but  in  either  case  the 
angler  should  have  soft  hobnails  in  his 
shoes  to  prevent  slipping.  The  new  fish- 
ing boots  of  mackintosh,  with  rubber  and 
cork  soles,  are  excellent,  and  Conroy's 
new  canvas  wading  shoe,  with  hobnails, 
will  be  found  the  best  thing  of  the  kind 
in  use.  Rubber  boots  that  come  clear  to 
the  hips  with  straps  to  hold  them  up  are 
also  very  good  things. 

In  any  case  I  would  recommend  that 
the  angler  wear  some  kind  of  strong 
boots  or  shoes  and  keep  his  feet  and  legs 
dry,  unless  in  these  days  of  rheumatism 
and  other  dread  diseases  he  desires  to  be- 
come an  interesting  invalid.  Before  you 
allow  your  bait  to  glide  into  a  pool  cast 
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your  eye  around  and  see  how  much  room 
you  have  to  strike.  By  so  doing  you  will 
oftentimes  save  yourself  from  getting 
into  a  snarl.  Your  line  should  be  strong, 
but  let  its  strength  consist  in  the  excel- 
lence of  its  material  rather  than  its  bulk. 
Waterproof  braided  silk  lines  of  either  a 
green  or  dull  brown  color  that  are  not 
easily  seen  in  the  water  are  the  best,  and 
a  click  reel  composed  of  rubber  and  nick- 
el ought  to  be  used,  and  it  should  be  the 
best  the  angler  can  afford. 

It  should  contain  from  twenty-five  to 
forty  yards  of  fine  line  that  will  easily  run 
through  the  guides  on  the  rod.  By  hav- 
ing this  quantity  upon  your  reel  you  are 
always  prepared  for  emergencies  which 
may  arise  from  a  broken  line.  Two  per- 
sons trying  to  fish  a  small  brook  is  a  nui- 
sance. In  larger  ones  two  and  sometimes 
three  can  get  along  very  well.  Give  your 
bait  plenty  of  air,  and  put  no  water  up- 
on it  unless  you  would  see  it  destroyed. 
You  should  have  a  basket  always  to  put 
the  fish  in,  with  moss  in  the  bottom.  If 
the  weather  is  warm,  dip  the  basket  in  the 
water  once  or  twice  during  the  day.  Put- 
ting the  fish  in  a  bag  or  the  pocket  spoils 
them.  May,  June  and  July  are  the  months 
best  suited  for  this  sport,  and  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  hours  the  best  time  of 
day  to  enjoy  it,  and  a  cloudy,  southerly 
day,  with  the  wind  from  the  same  direc- 
tion, the  best  weather  ;  but  in  well-stocked 
brooks  these  fish  will  feed  at  almost  any 
hour  on  any  day. 

The  trout  does  not,  when  feeding,  travel 
or  swim  in  schools  ;  he  lies  in  wait  in 
his  own   peculiar  haunt  and  then  rushes 


upon  whatever  he  sees  that  bears  resem- 
blance to  a  live  worm  or  hopper  that  may 
help  to  fill  a  hungry  belly.  This  haunt  is 
generally  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  stone 
or  root,  near  the  head  or  tail  of  a  rapid, 
in  an  eddy  or  swirl  of  the  current,  or  in 
the  broken  water  caused  by  the  division 
of  a  current  above  the  head  of  an  island 
or  shoal  and  its  reunion  below  it.  Here 
they  lie  with  head  up  stream,  perfectly 
motionless,  not  even  wagging  a  tail  or 
twinkling  a  fin  until  their  object  is  in 
view,  and  then  darting  upon  it  with  a 
speed  that  "  mocks  the  eye." 

They  are  very  quick  of  sight,  extremely 
timid  and  so  shy  that  merely  the  shadow 
of  the  rod  projected  across  the  water  will 
prevent  their  taking  the  bait  however  hun- 
gry they  may  be,  or  however  skillfully  the 
lure  may  be  presented  ;  so  it  is  always  a 
good  plan  to  fish  with  the  sun  in  your 
face,  and  if  you  can  at  the  same  time 
have  the  wind  at  your  back  to  aid  you  in 
casting  you  are  certainly  "  in  luck."  Do 
not  catch  more  fish  than  you  can  use,  and 
spare  the  fingerlings,  and  then  you  will 
trudge  home  with  a  clear  conscience  by 
the  light  of  your  pipe  and  to  the  music 
of  the  whippoorwill  and  "little  froggies," 
and  have  no  cause  for  regret  hereafter. 
And  now,  kind  reader,  I  will  bid  you 
adieu,  to  leave  for  the  streams  that  flow 
among  the  cloud-capped  hills  of  the  Gran- 
ite State,  where,  wind  and  weather  per- 
mitting, I  hope  to  wet  a  line  ;  and  may 
you  all  who  peruse  these  lines,  whoever 
you  are  and  wheresoever  you  cast  the  long 
line  and  gentle  worm,  have  such  sport  as 
I  anticipate ! 


CAMP     LORE: 

With  Notes  on  Outfit   and  Equipment. 

by  alfred  balch. 


HILE  no  man  can  learn 
the  lore  of  camps  with- 
out a  practical  experi- 
ence thereof,  he  may  yet 
gather  from  the  printed 
line  what  he  will  have 
to  do  in  another  field 
than  that  to  which  he  is 
accustomed.  For  there 
is  this  which  is  common  in  all  success- 
ful camping,  from  the  pole  to  the  equa- 
tor— the  power  of  adapting  one's  self  to 
new  surroundings  and  of  making  the 
best  of  the  circumstances.  If  a  man  has 
learned  to  discard  the  conventional  meth- 
ods of  life  and  to  enjoy  existence  in  the 
woods,  he  can  always  fit  himself  into  a 
new  form  of  this  existence  with  but  little 
trouble.  And  in  this  article  I  propose  to 
speak  of  some  of  the  things  which  will 
make  that  existence  more  pleasant. 

By  common  consent  of  all  races  of 
mankind  some  form  of  house  is  a  neces- 
sity. To  begin,  then,  on  the  extreme 
north,  the  Esquimaux  snow  hut  is  an  ex- 
cessively easy  thing  to  make.  Trace  a 
circle  on  a  level  bit  of  ground,  twelve 
feet  in  diameter.  From  the  nearest  bank 
of  packed  snow  cut  bricks  about  fifteen 
inches  by  twenty  by  eight.  What  I  mean 
by  packed  snow  is  where  a  drift  has  set- 
tled down  and  become  solid  enough  to 
make  the  bricks  handle  easily.  Place  the 
bricks  around  on  the  circle,  trimming  the 
edges  so  that  they  touch  throughout  the 
whole  width.  Then  carefully  level  this 
first  row  off.  The  second  row  is  placed 
with  from  three  to  five  inches  overlap 
toward  the  centre.  Remember,  the  great- 
er the  overlap  the  lower  the  hut.  Trim- 
ming and  finishing  this  as  before,  the  third 
row  goes  in  place.  As  you  continue  build- 
ing and  as  the  walls  rise  higher,  keep  them 
as  even  as  possible,  that  is,  keep  the  over- 
lap the  same.  When  the  hut  is  finished 
you  may,  if  you  choose,  place  a  cake  of 
fresh-water  ice  in  the  top  for  a  window. 
Then  smooth  down  the  walls  inside  and 
cut  a  doorway  through  which  to  crawl 
out.  This  form  of  house  represents  the 
extreme  northern  line  in  camp  making, 
and  I  do  not  suppose  that  one  man  out  of 


a  million  in  this  country  will  ever  want  to 
build  one  unless  it  be  as  a  play  house  for 
his  boys. 

But  what  is  called  a  snow  camp  in  the 
northern  woods  is  something  which  is 
very  useful  if  a  man  is  out  after  moose  or 
cariboo  in  winter  without  a  tent.  It  is 
very  easily  and  quickly  made  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly comfortable.  Find  a  place  where 
the  snow  is  seven  or  eight  feet  deep. 
It  should  be,  if  possible,  under  the  lee 
of  some  woods  or  even  bushes.  Mark 
out  a  big  triangle  on  the  snow,  from  six 
to  ten  feet  wide  at  the  widest  part  and 
about  ten  feet  long.  Then  dig  this  out. 
At  the  small  end  make  a  path  leading  up 
to  the  surface.  Cut  down  plenty  of  sapin 
or  flat  fir  branches  and  make  a  good  bed 
in  the  upper  end,  and  at  the  lower  or  small 
end  build  the  fire.  You  sleep  with  your 
feet  to  the  fire.  If  it  be  snowing  lay 
some  light  poles  across  the  big  end  of  the 
hole  and  place  sapin  upon  them.  I  do 
not  know  any  place  in  the  world  where  a 
man  can  sleep  more  delightfully  than  he 
can  in  one  of  these  camps,  muffled  up  in 
his  blanket  bag,  and  it  is  surprising  how 
warm  it  is  as  long  as  the  fire  is  burning. 
If  that  goes  out  a  sensation  of  being  grad- 
ually frozen  will  wake  you  up,  when  you 
will  lie  as  quiet  as  possible  in  order  to  see 
whether  some  other  fellow  will  not  make 
up  the  fire.  This  is  invariably  done  by 
the  man  who  can  stand  cold  the  least. 
Always  see  that  there  is  plenty  of  dry 
wood  cut  and  ready. 

Change  the  season  from  the  winter  to 
the  summer  and  in  these  same  woods  we 
may  have  to  build  a  log  hut  or  a  wigwam. 
The  first  involves  a  considerable  amount 
of  work  and  is  not  to  be  undertaken 
lightly,  nor  unless  you  expect  to  remain 
in  one  place  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time.  The  second  is  not  difficult  to  make 
and  under  some  circumstances  a  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  build  it  is  important.  Select 
two  young  trees  about  ten  feet  apart  and 
chop  them  off  about  eight  feet  from  the 
ground.  Dig  up  a  fir  root  and  pound  it 
on  a  stone  until  you  can  draw  off  the  long 
cord-like  fibres,  which  the  Indians  and 
voyageurs  call  watape.     With  these  bind  a 
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pole  between  your  two  uprights.  Cut  other 
poles  and  place  them  against  this  ridge 
pole,  the  ends  resting  on  the  ground  and 
the  tops  tied  to  the  ridge  pole  with  the 
w'atape.  These  side  poles  should  not  pro- 
ject more  than  two  inches  beyond  the 
ridge.  You  can  pin  the  lower  ends  to 
the  earth  if  you  like  by  cutting  crotch 
pins.  These  are  made  of  branches  which 
have  a  side  branch  for  the  crotch.  When 
all  the  side  poles  are  in  place  you  are 
ready  to  cover  the  wigwam.  This  is  done 
with  sheets  of  birch  bark  placed  side  by 
side  over  the  poles  and  held  in  place  by 
cross  sticks  tied  to  the  framework.  A 
big  sheet  of  bark  being  placed  over  the 
ridge  pole  as  a  cap,  the  wigwam  is  water- 
proof. The  ends  are  closed  up  with 
poles  driven  in  and  fastened  to  the  frame 
and  covered  as  before  with  bark.  This 
hut  may  be  thatched  if  no  bark  can  be  ob- 
tained, and  for  this  purpose  rushes  are  as 
good  as  anything. 

Small  poles  are  placed  across  the  side 
poles  and  lashed  into  position  about  four 
inches  apart.  Then  collect  the  rushes, 
and  taking  a  handful  of  them  double 
them  over  one  of  these  small  poles,  hav- 
ing the  upper  ends  rather  longer  than  the 
lower.  When  you  have  a  row  of  them  on 
the  first  cross  pole,  place  a  light  switch  of 
willow  on  them  and  weave  it  under  the 
side  poles  to  hold  the  rushes  down.  The 
next  row  goes  on  in  the  same  way.  When 
you  have  reached  the  ridge  pole  any  sort 
of  bark  that  can  be  got  off  in  a  long  sheet 
will  do  for  a  cap,  but  if  this  cannot  be 
secured  you  can  cap  with  rushes.  Al- 
though the  process  of  thatching  reads  as 
though  it  were  somewhat  tedious,  it  is  in 
fact  easy  enough  after  a  little  practice. 
Cedar  bark  will  do  instead  of  birch,  but  in 
covering  a  wigwam  with  cedar  you  have 
to  lay  alternate  sheets  lapping  into  each 
other  like  this  ^^^^  .  A  word  about 
stripping  bark  from  a  tree.  Select  your 
tree,  which  should  be  as  straight  as  you  can 
find,  and  cut  the  bark  through  around  the 
foot.  This  is  ordinarily  called  circling. 
Circle  it  again  high  enough  up  to  give 
you  the  length  of  sheet  needed.  Then 
cut  it  in  a  straight  line  between  the  cir- 
cles. With  the  head  of  your  axe  pound 
it  along  this  cut  until  the  edges  are  loose. 
Make  a  wooden  chisel  about  four  inches 
wide  on  the  edge  and  hammer  this  in 
between  the  bark  and  the  trunk.  The 
process  is  much  quicker  if  you  have  an- 
other man  to  hold  the  free  edge  away 
from  the  trunk. 


The  principle  involved  in  building 
houses  in  the  bush  is  the  same  wherever 
you  have  to  erect  one.  The  pa/a  hut  of 
the  tropics  is  merely  a  frame  of  poles 
lashed  together  and  thatched  with  pa/a 
or  palm  leaves.  In  fact,  anyone  who 
has  ever  built  a  wigwam  in  the  northern 
woods  can  build  a  pa/a  in  the  southern. 
But  a  word  upon  the  selection  of  the 
camping  ground  is  necessary. 

In  the  northern  woods  sudden  floods 
are  not  common  enough  to  be  dreaded. 
The  ground  for  the  tent  may  therefore  be 
chosen  close  to  a  stream,  and  the  tent 
pitched  or  the  wigwam  built  at  an  eleva- 
tion of,  say,  six  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  water.  If  a  hillside  is  chosen  be  sure 
to  pick  a  ground  that  is  not  sunken.  It 
often  happens  that  there  is  at  the  side  of 
a  hill  a  sort  of  hollow  which  is  almost 
level,  and  men  who  are  green  at  the  work 
generally  think  this  the  best  place  to  tent. 
If  a  rainstorm  comes  on,  such  a  hollow  will 
collect  water  quickly  and  it  is  difficult  to 
drain.  When  the  tent  is  pitched  on  the 
top  of  a  small  knoll  the  ground  drains 
itself.  When  it  is  on  the  side  of  hill  a 
V-shaped  drain,  with  the  point  up  the  hill, 
will  keep  it  free  of  water.  But  when  you 
are  camping  in  tropical  countries  much 
greater  care  is  necessary  in  selecting  the 
ground.  If  you  are  near  a  river  look 
around  for  flood  marks.  These  are  dead 
sticks  and  debris  left  by  the  water  along 
the  highest  line  it  reached.  Pitch  your 
tent  or  build  your  camp  above  these,  for 
a  flood  comes  up  in  a  night  sometimes. 
In  a  fever  country  select  the  top  of  a  hill 
if  possible,  high  enough  up  to  keep  you 
above  the  fever  mists  which  rise  at  night 
from  the  swampy  ground.  It  is  more 
trouble  to  carry  water,  but  it  diminishes 
your  chance  of  getting  sick.  In  southern 
countries  clear  the  ground  carefully  of  all 
dead  sticks  and  leaves  before  lying  down 
to  rest,  as  you  will  thereby  run  less  chance 
of  getting  stung  by  scorpions  and  centi- 
pedes. 

And  speaking  of  these  nuisances  brings 
me  naturally  to  the  question  of  having 
a  hammock  to  sleep  in.  If  you  use  one 
get  the  cloth  hammock  rather  than  the 
net.  Many  people  imagine  that  they  can- 
not sleep  in  the  hammocks  owing  to  the 
bent  position  of  the  body.  If  they  will 
place  themselves  on  the  bias,  so  to  speak, 
i,  e.,  crossing  the  hammock  diagonally, 
they  will  find  it  as  flat  as  a  bed.  If  there 
are  no  fixed  poles  to  fasten  the  ends  to,  a 
couple  of  sticks  tied  together  at  one  end 
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and  rigged  like  shears,  with  a  guy  line  or 
two  to  stout  pegs  driven  well  into  the 
ground,  will  sling  the  hammock  perfectly. 
In  South  America  mosquito  nets  or  toldas, 
as  they  are  called,  are  made  with  long 
sleeves  through  which  the  hammock  strings 
go  and  form  a  perfect  protection  against 
insects.  Personally  speaking,  I  have  a 
great  belief  in  the  hammock,  and  even  if 
one  does  not  use  it  to  sleep  in  it  is  the 
source  of  no  end  of  comfort  on  a  long 
trip.  All  that  I  said  in  the  May  number 
of  the  magazine  about  tents  applies  with 
double  force  to  camping  on  the  plains. 
There  these  portable  houses  of  canvas 
are  a  necessity,  for  without  them  you 
must  either  sleep  in  the  open,  under  the 
wagon  or  the  wagon  cover.  Poles,  if  you 
use  the  bell  or  A  tent,  have  to  be  carried, 
and  the  ridge  pole  should  be  jointed. 
Have  the  guy  lines  run  through  holes  in 
the  pegs.  If  your  trip  is  a  long  one  it  is 
well  to  have  the  most  important  pegs,  at 
least,  of  iron.  Here,  again,  that  tent  of 
Lieutenant  Hamilton  would  be  exceed- 
ingly good.  To  your  list  of  camp  stores 
add  vaseline  in  pound  tins.  It  is  the  best 
grease  for  your  guns,  and  is  so  useful  as  a 
salve  for  man  and  beast  that  you  could 
hardly  get  along  without  it.  Carry  can- 
dles, with  some  form  of  portable  candle- 
stick, for  it  is  melancholy  to  be  forced  to 
get  along  without  a  light. 

For  food  supplies  the  directions  given 
before  still  apply.  It  is,  however,  impor- 
tant that  you  have  an  ample  supply  of 
raw  onions.  Each  man  should  carry  some 
of  these  vegetables  in  his  pocket  or  his 
saddle  bags,  because  if  water  is  scarce 
chewing  a  small  piece  slowly  will  relieve 
thirst.  The  onion  is  also  the  best  thing 
to  use  in  an  alkali  region,  for  it  not  only 
allays  the  thirst  but  softens  the  lips  and 
destroys  the  horrible  taste  of  the  alkali 
dust.  The  Mexican  dried  beef,  when  it  is 
well  made,  is  not  bad  to  eat,  and  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  it  can  be  stored  in  a 
small  space.  For  the  plains  bacon  should 
be  substituted  for  pork  in  your  supply 
list,  as  the  latter  spoils  in  short  order  if  it 
is  not  kept  under  the  brine,  and  a  keg  of 
this  is  a  sloppy  thing  to  carry  in  a  wagon, 
and  is  out  of  the  question  with  pack  ani- 
mals. 

If  you  are  traveling  in  the  far  South, 
along  or  below  the  Mexican  line,  you  will 
need  a  machete  or  one  of  those  long, 
sword-like  knives  which  all  Spanish  Am- 
ericans use.  Do  not  get  it  too  long  ;  a 
twenty-inch  blade  is  good  enough.     It  is 


very  useful  when  you  are  riding  in  the 
southern  woods,  where  there  are  many 
vines.  It  should  be  carried  on  the  right 
side  of  the  saddle,  in  front  of  the  leg  and 
in  a  convenient  position.  For  this  south- 
ern work,  where  the  heat  is  great,  any- 
thing carried  in  the  pocket  is  apt  to  be 
injured  by  perspiration.  The  South  Am- 
ericans meet  this  difficulty  by  using  a 
carriel,  which  is  simply  a  leather  bag  di- 
vided into  several  separate  pockets  and 
slung  over  the  shoulder  by  a  strap  or  band. 
When  on  horseback  you  slip  the  strap 
down  until  it  rests  on  the  right  side,  the 
bag  hanging  down  on  the  left.  It  is  a 
great  convenience  in  many  ways.  When 
in  the  South,  and  in  fact  for  any  country 
where  dysenteric  maladies  are  common, 
a  most  useful  portion  of  one's  outfit  is 
the  cummerbund.  This  should  be  made 
of  flannel  and  long  enough  to  go  once 
and  three-quarters  around  the  waist. 
The  band  must  be  four  inches  wide  in 
the  centre,  sloping  gradually  to  two  and 
a  half  at  one  end  and  three  at  the  other. 
Three-sixteenths  of  the  whole  length,  from 
the  wider  end,  a  slit  should  be  cut,  through 
which  the  other  end  is  put  when  the  band 
is  worn.  It  may  have  three  thicknesses 
of  flannel  in  the  main  part  and  two  in  the 
ends,  the  whole  thing  being  quilted  well. 
It  is  secured  by  safety  pins.  It  is  worn 
over  the  abdomen  and  small  of  the  back 
and  is  the  greatest  protection  against  af- 
fections of  the  bowels.  This  pattern,  by 
the  way,  is  known  as  the  Ceylon  cummer- 
bund and  is  the  best  in  use. 

If  you  use  the  Spanish  riding  trousers, 
which  are  very  good  for  traveling  in, 
but  poor  things  if  you  have  to  walk 
much,  they  may  be  made  of  canvas,  of 
waterproof  cloth  or  of  skin.  Those  of 
goatskin  are  very  good  for  winter  work, 
as  they  keep  the  legs  warm,  but  in  a 
rainy  country  those  of  waterproof  cloth 
are  the  best.  A  good  receipt  for  water- 
proofing boots  is  the  following :  Take 
equal  parts  of  resin,  wax  and  tallow,  melt 
over  the  fire  and  mix  in  a  few  drops  of 
strong  carbolic  acid.  Apply  the  stuff  hot 
to  the  leather  and  work  it  in  thoroughly 
with  the  hand.  If  your  boots  get  wet, 
filling  them  with  barley  when  you  take 
them  off  will  prevent  the  leather  contract- 
ing as  it  dries.  It  does  no  harm  to  have 
a  box  of  these  self-fastening  buttons  in 
the  possible  sack,  nor  will  a  pack  of  cards 
or  a  pocket  chess  box  be  out  of  place. 
Maps  are  of  more  importance  in  the  West 
and  Southwest  than  they  are  in  the  woods. 
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You  can  take  the  tin  cooking  pail  with  its 
lamp,  described  in  a  former  article,  and 
make  a  canvas  bag  to  hold  it.  This  may 
be  slung  to  the  saddle  on  the  left  side,  be- 
hind the  leg.  It  will  come  in  very  handi- 
ly should  you  be  forced  to  make  a  soli- 
tary camp.  I  may  point  out  that  every- 
thing hung  to  the  saddle  should  fasten 
below  as  well  as  above,  to  prevent  its 
banging  all  around  when  you  gallop.  Of 
course,  when  you  have  a  home  camp, 
from  which  you  go  on  hunting  trips,  many 
of  these  things  are  left  there  during  the 
day 

In  these  days  -of  almost  universal  ama- 
teur photography  many  men  would  like 
to  have  a  camera  in  camp  with  them.  It 
takes  but  a  second  to  "  shoot "  a  view, 
and  as  there  is  no  necessity  of  developing 
the  plates  until  you  get  home,  there  is 
little  trouble  involved.  If  you  carry  one, 
have  a  camera  case  made  of  strong  can- 
vas, with  a  "  telescope  "  top.  Each  part 
must  get  two  good  coats  of  paint.  Have 
wooden  boxes  made  of  three-quarter  inch 
stuff,  well  dovetailed  together,  and  with  a 
locked  top.  Each  box  should  hold  four 
boxes  of  plates.  The  only  difficult  thing 
connected  with  the  work  is  transferring 
the  plates  to  and  from  the  plate  holders. 
Of  course  you  can  get  the  necessary  dark 
room  at  night,  when  you  can  work  by 
your  ruby  light.  This  light  is  difficult  to 
carry,  or,  rather,  was.  Now  they  make 
collapsing  lanterns,  which  work  very  well. 
The  pleasure  which  photographs  of  your 
camps,  of  any  big  game  you  may  kill  and 
of  picturesque  scenes  during  the  trip,  will 
give  to  yourself  and  your  friends  will  a 
great  deal  more  than  pay  for  any  trouble 
which  the  camera  may  give  you.  I  have 
carried  a  camera  for  hundreds  of  miles  in 
a  rough  country,  and  I  did  not  find  it  a 
nuisance. 

You  will  need  a  hank  of  saddle  thread, 
a  piece  of  saddler's  wax,  some  needles 
and  an  awl  or  two.  These  can  all  go  in 
the  possible  sacks,  the  awls  being  stuck 
into  corks  and  the  needles  carried  in  a 
roll  of  some  kind.  Many  things  which 
you  will  want  are  not  mentioned  in  this 
article,  because  I  have  already  described 
them  in  the  May  number  of  Outing,  to 
which  I  refer  you  when  making  up  your 
kit  for  the  plains. 

In  these  days  it  has  become  more  and 
more  the  thing  for  ladies  to  join  camping 
parties.  I  need  not  say  that  I  think  this 
a  good  thing,  provided  always  the  fairer 
section  of  the  party  does  not  expect   to 


find  a  drawing  room  in  the  woods.  No 
mode  of  life  can  do  them  more  good  if 
they  will  only  consent  to  take  it  as  it 
comes  and  put  up  with  the  unavoidable 
hardships.  A  lady's  outfit  is  not  hard  to  get 
up.  Each  one  needs  three  pairs  of  stout 
shoes,  eight  pairs  of  heavy  stockings,  two 
pairs  of  long  leggings  made  of  stout  cloth 
and  buttoning  on  the  outside.  The  but- 
tons should  have  a  leather  cord  run 
through  the  shanks.  Two  pairs  of  heavy 
flannel  knickerbockers  will  be  useful. 
The  dress  should  be  made  of  flannel, 
loose  in  the  waist  and  with  skirts  that  do 
not  come  below  the  middle  of  the  calf. 
Two  of  these  dresses  are  needed.  A 
straw  hat  with  a  good  veil  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  head,  and  a  long  pair  of  buck 
or  dog  skin  gauntlets  for  the  hands  will  be 
found  comfortable.  Other  clothes  must 
be  selected  from  the  standpoint  of  what  is 
absolutely  necessary.  For  the  sleeping 
arrangements  duplicate  those  already  de- 
scribed. I  do  not,  of  course,  suppose  that 
ladies  will  join  winter  camping  parties,  be- 
cause the  fatigue  of  snow  shoeing  or  the 
exposure  on  horseback  is  generally  too 
much  for  them.  If  a  lady  is  a  member  of 
a  party  on  the  plains  her  riding  habit 
should  be  short  enough  to  walk  in  and  be 
made  of  brown  cotton  jean.  The  golden 
rule  for  women  in  camp  is  to  have  noth- 
ing tight  about  their  clothes.  Be  com- 
fortable, and  remember  that  in  camp  the 
more  comfortable  you  are  the  more  fash- 
ionable you  are  considered.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  carry  a  damp  sponge  in  a  rubber 
bag.  This  with  a  towel  goes  into  a  small 
bag  of  strong  cotton,  which  may  be  carried 
in  such  fashion  as  you  choose.  The  com- 
fort to  be  derived  from  sponging  the  face 
off  when  one  is  hot  and  dusty  and  then 
giving  it  a  rub  with  the  towel  cannot  be 
overestimated.  In  fact,  I  have  never 
seen  a  man  who  did  not  take  kindly  to 
this  device  when  traveling  in  the  cars. 
Two  or  three  silk  handkerchiefs  for  the 
neck  will  be  found  of  great  service.  The 
underclothing  should  be  made  of  colored 
percale  or  linen,  or,  better  still,  the  woven 
underclothing  such  as  men  wear,  either 
Balbriggan  or  light  merino,  should  be 
purchased.  The  night  clothes  should  be 
made  of  something  heavy. 

In  northern  and  southern  camping  trips 
there'  is  generally  plenty  of  water  to  be 
found  easily.  In  the  southwest  this  most 
necessary  article  is  somewhat  more  scarce. 
Generally  the  guides  know  the  wells  and 
they  will  see  that  you  camp  near  one.    It 
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may  happen,  however,  that  you  are  left 
to  your  own  resources  in  this  matter,  and 
in  that  case  it  becomes  necessary  for  you 
to  know  how  to  find  water.  The  first 
guide  to  which  you  can  trust  is  the  in- 
stinct of  your  animals.  If  they  are  bron- 
chos or  mustangs,  or  if  they  are  mules 
bred  out  of  mustang  mares,  they  seem  to 
have  a  faculty  of  scenting  out  water. 
They  will  either  take  you  to  a  well  or 
stream,  or  if  the  water  is  near  the  sur- 
face they  will  paw  at  the  gravel.  In 
such  case,  dig.  In  searching  for  water, 
choose  the  bed  of  a  stream  and  work  your 
way  up  to  it.  If  you' find  plants  grow- 
ing near  it,  their  presence  is  an  indica- 
tion that  is  favorable.  In  digging  a  well 
abandon  it  at  once  if  you  come  to  quick- 
sand, for  it  is  labor  lost.  If  you  antici- 
pate being  in  a  country  where  you  will 
have  to  search  for  water,  it  pays  to  carry 
one  of  the  driven  well  tubes  and  a  pump, 
as  they  do  not  take  up  much  room  and 
save  an  enormous  amount  of  work. 

Bronchos  will  often  take  you  to  water 
which  is  so  strongly  alkaline  that  you  can- 
not drink  it.  In  this  case  fill  the  kettle  or 
pot  with  the  water  and  set  it  on  the  fire. 
Pour  in  of  muriatic  acid — of  which  you 
should  always  have  a  good  supply  in  a 
glass-stoppered  bottle — a  small  quantity, 
and  then  boil  the  water.  It  will  precipitate 
a  white  sediment  and  will  be  drinkable. 
This  muriatic  acid,  by  the  way,  is  harm- 
less enough  if  you  do  not  take  too  much 
of  it,  and  it  will  kill  many  of  the  germs 
found  in  stagnant  water.  When,  however, 
you  are  in  southern  lands  and  are  obliged 
to  drink  water  from  ponds  a  filter  of  some 
kind  is  absolutely  necessary.  A  very  good 
one  may  be  made  by  taking  a  barrel  or  box 
and  boring  a  lot  of  holes  in  one  end.  Up- 
on this  bottom  place  a  piece  of  blanket 
or  stout  cloth,  tying  it  securely  outside. 
Then  inside  the  bottom  place  a  layer  of 
grass  or  moss  which  has  been  well  washed. 
Over  this  goes  a  layer  of  sand  and  then 
a  layer  of  charcoal.  More  grass,  sand 
and  charcoal  in  layers  two  inches  thick 
will  bring  the  filtering  mass  to  the  centre 
of  the  barrel.  Over  this  place  a  round 
board  bored  full  of  holes  and  nail  or 
wedge  it  in  place.  Then  sink  or  anchor 
the  barrel  in  the  pond  in  such  a  position 
that  its  blanket  shall  be  clear  of  the  bot- 
tom and  its  top  about  six  inches  above 
the  surface  of  the  water.  You  bale  the 
clean  water  out  of  the  top. 

If  it  be  too  much  trouble  to  make  this 
filter  take  a  long  narrow  box,  a  couple  of 


joints  of  bamboo  or  even  a  long  canvas 
bag  that  has  been  well  waterproofed.  In- 
to either  one  of  these  arrange  the  layers 
of  filtering  material  as  before  described 
and  hang  the  whole  thing  to  a  branch  of  a 
tree,  with  a  bucket  or  pot  underneath  it. 
Then  keep  the  upper  part  full  of  water  and 
you  will  have  a  full  supply.  If  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst,  never  neglect  to  boil 
the  water  before  drinking  it.  In  fact,  I 
may  write  this  down  as  a  general  rule  in 
hot  countries,  for  there  is  no  class  of  dis- 
eases to  be  more  dreaded  than  the  dysen- 
teric and  no  source  of  these  more  common 
than  bad  water.  Boiling  destroys  many 
of  the  germs  and  makes  the  liquid  safer. 
A  plan  which  many  men  prefer  is  adding 
some  form  of  liquor  and  it  is  claimed  that 
the  alcohol  will  destroy  the  seeds  of  dis- 
ease. This  is  probably  true,  but  drinking 
is  to  be  discouraged  when  you  are  on  a 
long  trip.  It  generally  happens,  however, 
when  you  have  had  the  fever  badly,  that 
your  stomach  will  reject  all  food  unless 
you  stimulate  it  in  some  way,  and  under 
these  circumstances  you  must  either  drink 
liquor  or  die.  If  you  should  happen  to  be 
in  Mexico,  let  me  urge  upon  you  that  you 
be  cautious  in  the  use  of  mescal.  Any 
more  destructive  abomination  it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine. 

There  are  several  water  collecting 
plants  which  grow  in  the  tropics  and 
which  may  be  depended  upon  to  give  one 
a  drink  upon  an  emergency.  Of  these  the 
best  known  is  the  pitcher  plant.  On  the 
southwestern  deserts  the  fleshy  cactus  will, 
if  peeled,  supply  the  animals  for  a  time 
with  its  juice,  but  it  is  somewhat  too 
drastic  for  human  beings.  The  best  rule, 
however,  is  to  keep  the  water  casks  full 
at  all  times.  If  you  are  working  with 
pack  animals  copper  cases  twenty  inches 
long  by  fifteen  by  eight,  well  lined  with 
tin  and  strongly  made,  are  the  best  pack- 
ages in  which  to  carry  water.  They  pack 
easily  and  are  in  every  way  suitable  for 
the  work.  The  cock  should  be  placed 
inside  of  the  case,  open  with  a  key  and 
have  merely  a  lip  outside. 

If  you  start  on  any  extended  trip  a  few 
tools  will  well  repay  the  trouble  of  carry- 
ing them.  Your  list  should  include  be- 
sides the  axe  which  is,  of  course,  a  part  of 
your  outfit,  a  cross-cut  saw,  three  chisels, 
three-quarter,  one-half  and  quarter  inch 
edge  ;  three  gouges  of  the  same  size,  three 
gimlets  from  tenpenny  size  down,  six 
bradawls,  six  saddler's  awls  and  six  shoe- 
maker's awls.     These  should  fit  into  one 
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of  these  handles,  with  the  box  in  the  up- 
per part.  Be  sure  to  choose  one  with 
a  thumbscrew  nut  for  closing  the  jaws, 
and  never  take  one  that  requires  a 
wrench.  One  and  a  half  inch  auger  with 
an  eye  through  which  to  put  the  handle, 
one  screwdriver  with  a  reverse  blade  and 
half  and  three-quarter  inch  tongues,  one 
engineer's  hammer  with  riveting  face,  one 
pair  of  carpenter's  pinchers,  one  pair 
strong  pliers,  three  handsaw  files,  one 
rattail,  one  half  round  and  one  flat  file, 
one  rasp,  one  soldering  iron,  one  ingot  of 
solder,  a  pair  of  tin  snips,  a  piece  of  resin, 
a  lead  ladle,  nails,  screws  and  pump  tacks, 
and  coils  of  copper  and  iron  wire.  All 
of  these,  with  the  exception  of  the  wire, 
go  into  a  leathern  hold-all.  This  should 
be  wide  enough  to  allow  the  tools  to  lie 
across  it.  It  should  have  two  flaps,  one 
on  each  side,  to  fold  over  the  ends  of  the 
tools.  At  the  lower  end  is  placed  a  pocket 
in  which  a  small  supply  of  nails,  screws 
and  tacks  is  kept.  This  whole  thing  rolls 
up  and  ties  in  a  secure  bundle.  It  is  the 
best  arrangement  for  carrying  tools  that 
I  know  of  and  was  invented  in  England, 
where  it  is  quite  common  in  the  outfitting 
stores. 

I  must  add  to  the  list  of  gun  buckets 
described  in  my  June  article  one  that  I 
have  only  recently  heard  of,  but  which 
sounds  to  me  as  the  best  of  the  lot.  It  is 
that  used  in  Bechuanaland,  in  Africa,  and 
was  invented  by  the  natives.  It  consists 
of  a  bag  or  bucket  large  enough  to  admit 
the  stock  of  the  gun  easily.  This  is  at- 
tached to  the  saddle  and  hangs  in  front 
of  the  right  leg.  It  is  comparatively 
shallow,  and  the  gun  while  standing  in 
it  rests  against  the  right  shoulder  or  can 
be  passed  under  the  right  arm  and  held 
in  place  by  passing  the  sling  of  the  weap- 
on over  the  shoulder.  I  confess  to  feel- 
ing disgusted  over  the  fact  that  no  white 
hunter  or  traveler  ever  had  the  brains  to 
devise  this  most  simple  yet  perfect  ar- 
rangement. 

In  connection  with  the  tools  it  is  some- 
times convenient  to  have  a  vise,  and  you 
can  make  one  in  a  wooded  country  in 
a  very  few  minutes.  Saw  or  chop  off 
a  tree  about  ten  inches  in  diameter  at 
a  convenient  height  from  the  ground. 
Eighteen  inches  from  the  top  lash  it 
firmly  with  rawhide  or  rope.  Then  split 
it  and  open  the  cut  by  driving  wedges. 
Place  the  article  you  wish  held  in  the 
open  split,  and  knock  the  wedges  out. 
You  will  find  that  your  vise  holds  well. 


In  making  up  an  outfit  of  camping 
dishes,  a  tin  quart  pail  is  much  better  than 
a  teapot.  For  cups  get  some  of  those 
small  wooden  bowls  used  to  hold  coin  and 
have  metal  rings  let  in  on  the  outside  near 
the  top.  They  form  better  tea  or  coffee 
cups  than  anything  I  know  of.  The  best 
traveling  cup  in  the  world  is  made  of  horn. 
Select  a  large  horn  with  a  sharp  bend  in 
it.  Saw  off  the  outer  oval  of  this  bend, 
making  it  as  large  as  you  can.  At  the  end 
near  the  smaller  part  of  the  horn  cut  a 
straight  handle  from  the  edge  of  your  cup, 
along  the  horn,  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
wide  and  six  inches  long.  Then  scrape  the 
cup  into  a  good  shape  and  scrape  this 
straight  handle  gradually  down  to  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  at  the  end. 
Soak  the  handle  in  some  strong  boiling 
lime  until  it  is  soft,  and  then  one  inch 
from  the  cup,  bend  it  in  the  direction  of 
the  back  of  the  cup,  placing  a  small  stick 
in  the  bend  and  lashing  the  handle  on  it- 
self. Then  let  it  cool.  The  handle  thus 
bent  forms  a  hook  with  which  the  cup  can 
be  attached  to  the  belt,  to  a  ring  on  the 
carriel  or  to  any  other  place,  and  the  cup 
will  last  indefinitely. 

It  often  happens  that  you  wish  to  drink 
when  your  horse  is  fording  a  stream.  You 
may  either  have  a  leather  bucket  or  cup, 
holding  a  quart  attached  to  a  string  and 
carried  in  the  saddle  bags  or  you  can  take 
a  horn  of  a  convenient  size,  bore  three 
holes  in  the  open  edge  and  fasten  the 
string  as  before.  This  is  also  carried  in 
the  saddle  bags.  One  of  these  two  con- 
trivances will  be  found  very  useful.  And 
speaking  of  leather,  buckets  made  of  that 
substance  are  by  far  the  best  for  camp 
work.  Buckets  are  made  of  rubber  and 
in  a  cold  climate  they  do  very  well,  but 
when  it  is  hot  they  become  soft.  The 
leather  buckets  are  easily  carried  and  are 
practically  indestructible.  Should  they  get 
cut  or  torn  through  carelessness  mend 
them  by  lacing  the  sides  of  the  cut  to- 
gether with  a  leather  lace.  This  will 
swell  and  fill  the  holes  made  by  the  awl, 
which,  by  the  by,  should  always  be  a 
round  punch  awl  and  not  one  of  those  flat 
saddler's  tools  which  make  a  little  slit  in 
the  leather. 

A  handy  thing  to  carry  in  camp  is  a 
German  bootjack.  No  camping  party 
which  expects  to  be  away  for  a  long  time 
should  be  without  a  tackle,  with  one 
double  and  one  single  block.  It  is  useful 
for  a  dozen  purposes  and  is  always  coming 
into  play. 


WITH    LEE    RAILS    AWASH. 
Jottings  on  the  Spring  Regattas  of  i< 


BY    CHARLES    E.    CLAY. 
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|USTOM  has  decreed 
that  Decoration 
">_  Day  shall  be  for 
yachtsmen  the 
5l=^_  opening  day  of 
r°^i  their  calendar. 
^  The  leal  and 
true  sons  of  Nep- 
tune who  have 
built  and  dedi- 
cated so  fair  a 
fane  to  his  honor  on  the  classic  shores  of 
Long  Island  Sound  at  Larchmont  Manor, 
and  with  admirable  forethought  have  also 
set  apart  within  the  temple  precincts  a 
costly  shrine  to  Bacchus,  are  always  the 
first  to  "  sail  the  ocean  blue." 

The  opening  regatta  at  Larchmont  on 
May  30  is  the  alpha  of  the  season,  and 
the  club's  fall  races  may  be  considered 
the  omega.  This  year  Father  Boreas  evi- 
dently intended  to  take  a  prominent  part 
in  the  entertainment,  and  in  conjunction 
with  the  father  of  waters  prepared  such  a 
course  as  might  fairly  test  the  mettle  of 
their  followers. 

On  this   memorable,   or   rather  memo- 
rial, day,  then,  of   1889,  Larchmont   had 
gathered    there  "  her   beauty  and 
her   chivalry."    The    occasion   was 
one  of   more  than   usual  interest, 
not    only    as    the    first    important 
match  of  the  year,  but  on  account 
of    the   rivalry   between 
the    two    combatants, 
Titania     and    Shamrock, 
and  the  knowledge  that 
each    was    per- 
fectly  prepared 
for  an  extended 
series   of    close 


matches  gave  zest  to  the  contest.  The 
racing  of  1887,  when  both  Titania  and 
Shamrock  were  in  their  first  season,, 
left  the  yachting  world  much  in  doubt 
as  to  the  superiority  of  either,  each 
boat  having  some  very  strong  partisans. 
Last  year,  as  Titania  was  not  in  commis- 
sion, they  did  not  meet,  but  this  sea- 
son each  was  booked  for  a  number  of 
matches,  both  the  regular  club  events  and 
private  matches  with  members  of  the  70- 
foot  class.  The  possibility  of  the  class  be- 
ing called  on  to  meet  Valkyrie  later  in  the 
season  for  the  Paine  cup  and  in  private 
matches,  if  not  the  America's  cup,  did 
much  to  centre  the  attention  of  yachts- 
men on  the  boats.  The  present  match 
was  for  a  cup  to  cost  $750,  one-third  be- 
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ing  paid  by  each  of  the  owners  and  one- 
third  by  the  Larchmont  Yacht  Club,  for 
these  two  boats,  with  an  offer  by  the  club 
to  make  it  $1,000  if  either  Bedouin  or 
Katrina  entered  too.  Neither  of  these 
turned  up',  and  the  spectators  were  treated 
to  a  most  interesting  and  exciting  duel, 
in  which  the  capabilities  of  the  two  yachts 
were  carefully  studied. 

Each  has  been  improved  greatly  since 
the  last  meeting,  Titania' s  sail  area  being 
somewhat  greater,  her  steel  bottom  in 
better  condition  than  during  the  first  sea- 
son, while  with  Captain  Haff  and  a  crew 
picked  from  Volunteer 's,  she  was  far  bet- 
ter handled  than  ever  before.  Shamrock, 
too,  had  been  improved  in  sail  plan  since 
she  first  came  out,  besides  being  materi- 
ally stiffer  through  alterations  in  her  bal- 
last and  a  reduction  of  weight  inside  in 
the  cabins.  She  had  also  the  benefit  of 
last  season's  experience,  which  counted 
for  something,  though  few  races  were 
sailed.  She  was  sailed  by  her  owner,  Mr. 
J.  Roger  Maxwell.  On  board  Titania 
were  Mr.  Iselin,  her  owner,  and  Mr.  Bur- 
gess. 

After  tacking  about  for  a  time  between 
the  line  and  Pagoda  Point,  neither  in  a 
hurry  to  be  first,  Titania  made  for  the  line 
on  starboard  tack,  trimming  in  sheet  as 
she  crossed  for  a  close  reach  over  the  four 
knots  to  the  first  mark,  in  the  mouth  of 
Hempstead  Harbor.  Shamrock  followed 
some  300  yards  in  her  wake,  the  time  of 
the  start  being  : 
Titania,     .     .     1:28:8  |  Shamrock,     .     .     1:29:17 

The  wind  at  first  was  fairly  steady,  but 
strong  enough  to  heel  both  boats  pretty 
well.     There  was  little  difference  appar- 
ent in  the  angle,  Shamrock  standing  up  a 
trifle   straighter.      She    had 
gained    from    the  start  on 
Shamrock  and    continued    to 
do  so  after  the  squalls  struck 
her.     The  latter  soon  began 
to   catch   them   as  well,    and 
both  were    busy    luffing.      A 
short  hitch  was  necessary  to 
clear  the  mark, 
and    at    1:48 
Titania  went 
about,     Sham- 
rock  following 
a   couple   of 
minutes    later. 
Titania    made 
a  very  neat 
turn,     tacking 
around     the 


mark  at  1:53:50,  setting  a  balloon  jib- 
topsail  and  easing  the  boom  off  over  the 
port  quarter  for  the  reach  across  to  Stam- 
ford Harbor  mark,  about  nine  knots. 
Shamrock  was  timed  at  1:55:14,  after 
making  a  very  wide  turn.  She,  too,  sent 
her  jibtopsail  partly  up,  but  thinking 
better  of  it,  lowered  it  before  breaking 
out  and  set  a  small  jibtopsail  in  its  stead. 
Shamrock  had  lost  a  couple  of  minutes, 
and  it  promised  to  be  more  before  the 
next  mark  was  reached,  as  Titania  steamed 
away  at  a  great  pace,  perhaps  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  ahead.  Off  Greenwich  at 
2:30  Shamrock  lowered  her  topsail,  soon 
after  sending  down  jibtopsail  also.  When 
near  the  mark  Titania  took  in  her  balloon 
jibtopsail,  but  just  as  she  came  on  the 
wind  a  puff  struck  her  and  heeled  her  far- 
ther, it  is  safe  to  say,  than  she  has  ever 
gone  before.  One  of  her  crew,  at  the  lee 
runner,  was  washed  off  the  deck  as  the 
rail  went  down  under  his  feet  ;  fortunately 
he  had  a  firm  grasp  of 
the  runner,  and  though 
at  first  he  swung  some 
distance  away  from  the 
boat  he  was  safely  taken 
aboard.  The 
times  were  : 

Titania,  .  .  2:45:13 

Shamrock,  2:49:15 

The  next  leg 

was    back    tc 
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Hempstead,  a  close  jam  to  windward, 
and  as  the  race  was  practically  settled 
there  was  little  to  interest  the  spectators, 
except  the  manner  in  which  the  leading 
boat  was  sailed.  In  spite  of  the  strong 
wind,  by  this  time  tumbling  up  the  Sound 
into  white  caps,  she  carried  her  working 
topsail  all  the  way 
h  o  m  e ,  though 
doubtful  whether 
gained  anything 
With  a  sure  race, 
tling  breeze  and 
smooth  water  to 
a  boat  of  her  size, 
Captain  Haff  was 
evidently  making 
the  most  of  an  ex- 
cellent opportu- 
nity to  try  t  h 
boat  before  th 
coming  matches 
outside     Sandy 


would  have  been  far  better  off  without  it. 
After  she  turned  the  last  mark  she  set  her 
working  topsail  and  hurried  after  her 
rival,  being  timed  at  4:25:50.  The  times 
at  the  Hempstead  mark  were  : 
Titania 4:01:22  |  Shamrock 4:09:1s 

The  full  times  were  : 

Titania. 

Start 1:28:08 

Finish 4:17:43 

Elapsed 2:49:35 

Corrected 2:49:35 

Such,  then,   was  the  result  of 
great  race  of  the  year,  and  it  also  will  be 
remembered  as  the  fastest  time  on 
record  over  that  course. 

I  wish  I  had  the  space  to  give  in 
full  the  details  of  the  postponed 
regatta  on  June  8,  but  I  must  hurry 


Shamrock. 
1:29:18 
4:25:50 
2:56:32 
2:55;43 
the    first 
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Hook.  He  sailed  her  hard,  the  water  at 
times  fairly  up  to  the  companion,  but  she 
stood  the  test  well,  working  out  to  wind- 
ward and  going  steadily  ahead,  even  when 
heeled  the  worst.  Many  times  on  the  way 
over,  especially  when  nearing  Hempstead, 
she  lay  down  at  an  alarmingly  sharp  angle, 
but  the  spars  and  gear  stood  the  strain 
well,  and  the  boat  herself  seemed  amply 
able  to  carry  her  sail  safely  and  effec- 
tively. 

The  last  leg  was  quickly  run  with  the 
wind  off  the  quarter.  Shamrock  had  car- 
ried her  topmast  all  the  way  home  in  ex- 
pectation of  the  wind  falling,  though  she 


on  and  get  aboard  with  genial  Commodore 
Gerry,  of  the  flagship  Electra,  and  give 
some  account  of  the  splendid  regatta  held 
by  the  N.  Y.  Y.  C.  So  Outing's  readers 
must  be  satisfied  to  learn  that  in  the  35- 
foot  class  Nytnph  beat  Banshee,  while  the 
saucy  little  Saracen,  of  Boston,  showed  a 
pretty  pair  of  heels  to  her  New  York 
sister,  Kathleen. 

The  next  important  races  were  the 
match  races  between  Shamrock  and  Ka- 
trina,  and  in  these  public  opinion  and 
public  form  met  with  a  woful  collapse, 
for  yachtsmen  generally  thought  that  Mr. 
Roger    Maxwell's    sloop    would  lead    her 
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steel  sister  a  pretty  dance  ;  but  in  the 
first  race,  sailed  in  Shamrock's  own  weather, 
Katrina  both  outpointed  and  outfooted 
the  Bay  Ridge  craft  and  won  easily  by  18 
minutes. 

The  second  race  was  sailed  in  a  strong, 
steady,  whole  sail  breeze,  the.  course  be- 
ing the  outside  one  of  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club.  This  ended  in  another  signal 
victory  of  eight  and  a  half  minutes  for 
Katrina  and  the  Auchincloss  brothers. 
Finally  the  third  trial  came  off  over  the 
inside  course  and  resulted  in 
the  most  disastrous  defeat  of 
the  three,  Katrina  in  a  light 
and  fitful  breeze  gaining  twen- 
ty minutes  and  a  half  from  her 
rival.  These  conclusive  tests 
practically  settle  the  chances 
of  Shamrock  being  chosen  to 
meet  the  Earl  of 
Dunraven's  cutter 
should  the  difficul- 
ty about  the  accept- 
ance of  the  terms 
of  the  new  deed  of 
gift,    as     proposed 


and  east,  and  returning  over  same  course. 
Classes  6  and  7  sailed  the  same  course, 
only  going  round  Scotland  Lightship  in 
place  of  Sandy  Hook.  The  first  course 
is  31  nautical  miles  and  the  second  25 
nautical  miles.  While  speaking  of  courses, 
would  it  not  be  a  great  improvement  to 
send   all    the  boats   round   Sandy    Hook 
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and  stipulated  by  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club,  be  amicably  adjusted  with  the  Royal 
Yacht  Squadron. 

The  annual  June  regatta  of  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club  came  off  June  13  over 
the  new  inside  course.  Taken  all  round 
the  race  of  this  year  will  probably  rank 
among  the  finest  events  in  the  history  of 
the  premier  club.  The  entries  embraced 
all  the  cracks  in  the  several  classes.  The 
course  commenced  at  buoy  15,  outside  the 
Narrows  ;  thence  to  and  around  buoys  10 
and  8%  on  the  southwest  spit ;  thence 
round  buoy  5  off  the  point  of  the  Hook  to 
Sandy  Hook  Lightship,  turning  from  north 


Lightship,  letting  the  smaller  classes  go 
straight  for  buoy  5  from  the  start,  without 
going  round  buoy  10  ?  This  would  short- 
en the  distance  without  separating  the 
boats  so  much  as  they  are  separated  by 
the  present  plan. 

Commodore  Gerry's  flagship  Electra 
steamed  down  from  her  anchorage  at 
Twenty-sixth  street,  East  River,  at  9:45. 
She  had  a  goodly  company  of  distin- 
guished guests  on  board,  including  the 
regatta  committee,  Messrs.  S.  Nichol- 
son Kane,  William  E.  Iselin,  Chester  Gris- 
wold,  and  the  representatives  of  the  city 
press.      The   Electra   steamed    down    the 
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bay  to  buoy  15,  and  dropped  anchor  close 
to  the  stakeboat.  While  on  the  way 
down  we  passed  all  the  yachts,  either 
sailing  or  being  towed  down  to  the  start- 
ing point.  The  club  steamer  Taunts  had 
not  arrived  when  the  Electra  got  down, 
but  shortly  after  the  Taurus  and  the 
Ccphcus  and  several  other  steamers  ar- 
rived, bearing  brilliant  crowds  of  people 
to  watch  the  race. 

The  preparatory  gun  was  fired  from  the 
Electra  at  11:14  a.  m.  At  this  time  there 
was  a  nice  fresh  breeze  coming  down  from 
the  southward  and  westward.  All  the 
yachts  were  manoeuvring  inside  the  line 
under  a  full  spread  of  kites.  As  they 
passed  near  the  flagship  I  had  a  fine  view 
of  the  new  forty-footer,  Liris,  just  built 
by  Mr.  Gardner  at  Bay  Ridge.  She  has 
a  nice  clean  model,  only,  like  all  the  new 
forty-footers,  there  is  rather  too  much  of 
her  over  water  for  any  sort  of  heavy 
weather  work.  Her  canvas,  too,  was  very 
new,  being  only  set  the  day  before,  and 
looked  as  if  it  would  take  a  good  bit  of 
work  before  coming  into  real  shipshape. 

The  starting  gun  was  fired  at  12:24. 

The  little  Liris  came  down  for  the  line" 
ahead  of  everything,  including  time,  for 
she  had  to  put  down  her  helm 
and  luff  for  a  second  or  two 
just  before  crossing.      Next 
came    the    cutter 
Clara,  then  the  Sea 
Fox,    the     Grayling 
and  Katrina  crossed 
t  o  ge  t  h  er. 
Titania  was 
a    few    sec- 
onds   later 
and    to   lee- 


ward. She  burst  her  bobstay  just  after 
crossing  the  line  with  an  explosion  like 
the  crack  of  a  heavy  rifle.  She  kept  on 
for  awhile,  but  soon  had  to  lower  her 
head  sail  and  give  up  the  race.  All 
the  boats  got  over  in  good  time.  There 
were  no  handicaps.  It  was  a  close  hauled 
reach  for  buoy  10.  The  sloops  had  a 
slight  advantage  here  at  first.  Katrina 
got  the  lead  for  awhile  and  was  well  to 
windward  of  the  fleet,  but  some  way  or 
other  she  seemed  to  drift  to  leeward  as 
they  got  down  into  the  open  bay,  for  as 
they  were  nearing  buoy  10  it  was  plain 
that  both  Sea  Fox  and  Grayling  were  to 
windward  and  ahead  of  her.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  Katrina  was  sailed  too  close 
in  the  first  part  of  the  reach.  All  the 
smaller  boats  would  have  made  better 
time  here  without  their  club  topsails.  They 
were  all  buried,  more  or  less.  The  order 
of  turning  buoy  10  was  as  follows  :  Sea 
Fox,  12:13:05  ;  Grayling,  12:13:35  ;  Ka- 
trina, 12:14:30  ;  Bedouin, 
12:18:10;  Shamrock, 
12:1.9:20.;  Clara,  12:24:28  ; 
Hildegarde,  12:24:47  ; 
Grade,  12:26:35;  Bertie, 
12 : 2  6 :35 ;  Palmer, 
12:27:15;  Liris, 
12:29:35;  Gorilla , 
12 :3 1  :o2 ;  Nymph, 
12:31:28;  Toma- 
hawk,    12:33:07  ; 
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Dauntless,  12:33:07  ;  Maraquita,  12:40:25  ; 
Whileaway,  12:41:15  ;  Marguerite,  1 2: 43  : 
15;  Fanny,  12:43:50;  Agnes,  12:44:15; 
Azalea,  12:47:20. 

Several  of  the  smaller  boats  had  to 
make  a  tack  to  weather  the  buoy.  The 
Azalea  tried  to  luff  around  it,  but  had  not 
way  enough  on  to  get  round.  She  lay  for 
a  moment  or  two  head  to  wind,  and  drift- 
ing down  on  the  buoy.  It  was  said  on  the 
Electra  that  she  fouled  the  buoy.  I 
thought  she  did  not  touch  it  myself,  but 
placed  as  we 
were,  with  the 
buoy  between 
us  and  the 
yacht,  it  was  im- 
possible to  be 
certain  on  that 
point. 

When  the  Sea 
Fox  got  round 
she  set  her  bal- 
loon    jibtopsail 


Bedouin  at  the  time  the  accident  took  place. 
The  wind  fell  light  inside  the  Hook  by  the 
time  the  rest  of  the  fleet  got  round  buoy 
10,  and  the  small  fellows  were  rather 
blanketed  by  the  big  schooners  Dauntless 
and  P aimer.  Liris  came  to  grief  just  out- 
side the  Hook.  She  carried  away  both 
topsail  and  mast,  and  had  to  be  towed  in. 
Fortunately,  no  one  was  hurt.  The  times 
of  turning  the  Sandy  Hook  Lightship 
were  :  Grayling,  1:19:30  ;  Sea  Fox,  1:21:30  ; 
Katrina,  1:22:42  ;  Shamrock,  1:31:15. 
Katrina  had  done  splendid  work 
in  this  beat  to  windward. 

There  was   a  fine  fresh  breeze 
now  from  the  southwest  outside, 
giving   the    leaders   a  grand  free 
reach  for  buoy  5.     Grayling  kept 
her  lead  splendidly  all   the   way 
till    she  got  close  into  the  land 
near   the   Hook,  when   the  wind 
failed    her,  and    both 
Sea   Fox    and   Katrina 
hauled  up  on  her  ;  but 
before  Sea  Fox  had  ac- 
tually passed  the  Gray- 
ling   got     the     breeze 
again.    After 
turning  buoy  5 
it   was  a  very 
close  jam,  with 
a  long  leg  and 
a  short  one  to 
buoy  10.    Here 
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and  maintopmast-staysail,  and  mighty 
pretty  work  it  was.  Grayling  was  after 
her  in  quick  order.  All  this  time  she 
up  on  Sea  Fox,  and  very 
her  to  windward.  Before 
buoy  5  Katrina  and  Be- 
had    out    their    jibtopsails. 


was  drawing 
soon  passed 
they  got  to 
douin    both 


Katrina  was  very  close  to  the  two  leading 
schooners  at  buoy  5.  Bedouin  and  Sham- 
rock passed  it  together.  These  two  got 
into  a  luffing  match  outside  the  Hook, 
which  ended  in  Bedouin  getting  aground 
in  the  bight  of  the  False  Hook,  where  she 
stuck  until  a  tug  came  and  hauled  her  off 
later.    Shamrock  had  gained  im.  35s.  on  the 


Kat?-ina  came  to  the  front  again.  She 
turned  buoy  10  ahead  of  the  fleet.  The 
times  taken  at  buoy  5  this  time  were : 
Nymph,  2:04:10  ;  Grayling,  2:05  ;  Sea  Foxy 
2:06:05  ;  Maraquita,  2:08:05  ;  Tomahawk, 
2:08:22;  Katrina,  2:09:23;  and  at  buoy 
10  :  Katrina,  2:33:18  ;  Grayling,  2:33:57  ; 
Sea  Fox,  2:35:26  ;  Nymph,  2:36:35  ;  Sham- 
rock, 2:39:53;  Tomahawk,  2:41:04;  Mara- 
quita,. 2:42:14,  thus  showing  a  gain  of  4m. 
39s.  for  Katrina  over  Grayling,  and  4m. 
47s.  over  Sea  Fox  in  a  beat  of  two  miles — 
not  bad  for  the  lass  from  Sleepy  Hollow  ! 
But  the  finish  was  the  grandest  thing  of 
all.     As  soon  as  the  yachts  had  turned 
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buov  10  the  Electra,  the  Taurus,  the 
Cepheus,    the    Stranger,    the    Oneida,    the 

Radlia,  the  Cosette,  the  Fedalma,  the  c7//- 
quoina,  the  iVfao/  77/tv/,  with  a  host  of  other 
steam  and  sailing  yachts,  all  put  on  full 
speed  for  the  finish  at  buoy  15.  The 
yachts  were  having  a  grand  time.  Ka- 
trina  kept  her  lead  for  quite  awhile  after 
turning  buoy  10  ;  but  finally  Grayling  and 
Sea  Fox  got  by.  At  the  finish  Sea  Fox 
led  the  whole  fleet  by  ten  seconds,  Gray- 
ling being  second  and  Katrina  third. 


Palmer 

Dauntless.. 


FIRST   CLASS* 

Start. 
.   11:29:51 
.  11:27:47 


-KEEL   SCHOONERS. 

Finish.        Elapsed. 
3:27:50  3:58:05 

3-33:00  4:05:13 


THIRD    CLASS — SCHOONERS. 
11:24:57  3:17:46  3:52:49 


Grayling 

Sea  Fox 11:24-47  3:I6:57  3:52:10 

FOURTH    CLASS— SCHOONERS. 

Marguerite. . .  11:27:30  3:39:26  4:11:56 

FIFTH    CLASS — SCHOONERS. 

Azalea 11:27:15  3:57:06  4:29:5I 

Agnes 11:27:45  4:03:50  4:36:05 

THIRD    CLASS — SLOOPS   AND    CUTTERS. 

Katrina 11:24:57  3:IQ:I5  3:54:l8 

Shamrock.   .. .   11:28:48  3:26:45  3:57:57 

Fanny 11:25:59  3:41:05  4:15:06 

Gracie 11:26:09  3:41:25  4:15:16 

Titania,  11:25:22,  and  Bedouin,  11:27:18,  did  not 

FOURTH    CLASS — SLOOPS   AND    CUTTERS. 

Hildegarde. . .   11:27:00  3:44:58  4:17:58 

Whileaway...  11-27:18  3:57:03  4:25:45 

FIFTH    CLASS — SLOOPS   AND    CUTTERS. 

Clara 11:24:38  3:51:06  4:26:28 

Bertie 11:27:47  4:08:07  4:40:20 


Corr'd. 
3-'54:48 
4:05:13 

3:49:56 
3:52:10 

4:08:03 

4:29:51 
4=3J =57 

3:53:59 
3:56:06 
4:11:12 
4:13:39 
finish 

4:17:58 
4:24:04 

4:26:28 
4:37:54 


SEVENTH  CLASS — SLOOPS  AND  CUTTERS. 

Start.  Finish.        Elapsed.        Corr'd. 

Nymph 11:31:16  3:36:38  4:05:22  

Tomahawk.  .   11:27:34  3:40:10  4:12:36  

Maraquita. . . .  11:26:52  3:41:44  4:14:52  _        

Gorilla,  11:30:55,  and  Liris,  11:24:09,  did  not  finish. 

The  next  important  event  of  the  season 
was  the  struggle  between  Katrina  and 
Titania.  The  first  of  the  series  of  three 
races  between  these  two  crack  70-footers 
was  started  June  18  in  a  gale  of  wind  and 
a  heavy  sea  off  Sandy  Hook.  The  race 
proved  a  disappointment  through  the 
breaking  of  Katrina 's  main  boom,  which 
obliged  her  to  give  up  the  race. 

Commodore  Gerry's  flagship  Electra 
steamed  down  to  the  Scotland  Lightship 
against  a  heavy  gale  from  east  northeast. 
She  had  the  committee  of  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club  and  several  guests  on  board. 
Soon  after  passing  buoy  5  we  came  up 
with  the  two  racing  yachts  in  tow  of  the 
tug  Volunteer.  A  very  heavy  sea  was  run- 
ning and  the  yachts  plunged  bowsprits 
under  at  every  set  of  big  waves.  At  a  lit- 
tle after  11  o'clock  the  Electra  anchored  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  light- 
ship. It  was  after  12  when  the  tug  with  the 
yachts  in  tow  passed  slowly  to  windward. 
At  12:30  Katrina  cast  off  the  tow-line 
and  stood  off  on  port  tack  under  triple 
reefed  mainsail  and  second  staysail.  Ti- 
tania held  on  to  the  tug  till  12:40.  She 
then  let  go  under  double  reefed  mainsail 
and  big  staysail.  The  tug  then  came 
alongside  and  Neils  Olsen  got  the  course 
from  ex-Commodore  Kane, 
east  by  north  twelve  nautical 
miles.  The  tug  started  to 
mark  the  course.  At  1:07 
Katrina  passed  to  leeward  of 
the  lightship  under  triple 
reefed  mainsail, 
second  jib  and  sec- 
ond staysail.  Ti- 
tania was  stand- 
ing to  the  north 
and  came 
round  the 
lightship  at 
1  :  15    under 
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double  reefed  mainsail,  big  staysail  and 
jib  on  the  stay  in  stops.  Both  boats 
had  their  topmasts  housed,  wind  and  sea 
increasing  all  the  time. 

The  preparatory  gun  was  fired  at.  1:20, 
ensign  lowered  and  blue  peter  hoisted. 
At  1:30  the  signal  to  start  was  made. 
Katrina  got  over  the  line  close  to  the 
lightship  at  1:30:37,  close  hauled  on  the 
starboard  tack.  Titania  was  down  to 
leeward  of  the  Electro,  and  stood  across 
till  she  got  into  the  wake  of  the  Katrma 
on  the  port  tack.  Then  she  went  about 
and  crossed  the  line  on  starboard  tack  at 
I:33:53-  Both  boats  held  on  this  tack 
for  nearly  an  hour,  Titania  all  the  time 
beating  up  to  windward  of  her  rival. 
Katrina  went  about  to  port  at  2:26,  fol- 
lowed by  Titania  at  2:27.  Katrina  was 
falling  to  leeward.  She  had  too  much 
head  sail  and  Captain  Terry  ordered  a 
reef  to  be  let  out  of  the  mainsail.  It  was 
while  doing  this  she  came  to  grief.     The 


points  were  untied  and  the  men  were  let- 
ting go  the  reef  earring,  when  a  heavy 
sea  came  on  and  in  the  plunge  the  main 
boom  snapped  clean  across  the  middle. 
Captain  Terry  at  once  bore  away  for 
home.  Meantime  Titania  held  on  and 
turned  the  mark  tug  in  splendid  form  at 
4:13:07.  She  made  the  run  of  twelve 
knots  home  in  ih.  17m.  and  57s. — good 
steamboat  time  !  She  had  a  working  main- 
topsail  over  the  reefed  mainsail,  and  made 
fine  weather  of  it.  Thus  Titania  gained 
first  blood  in  the  match. 

MATCH  RACE  ;  COURSE,  24  MILES.       PRIZE    $150  CUP. 

Length.       Elapsed.      Corrected. 

Titania,  C.  O.  Iselin 74:30  3:57:07  3:57:07 

Katrina,  Auchincloss  Bros.   73:85         Disabled. 

Messrs.  S.  Nicholson  Kane,  Robert. 
Center  and  Stephen  Peabody  were  the 
judges. 

As  we  have  to  go  to  press  with  the 
story  of  these  exciting  match  races  in- 
complete, we  beg  our  readers  to  turn  to- 
our  record  pages  for  the  final  results. 


MY    COWBOY. 


The  way  is  long, 
My  bonny  boy, 
From  me  to  thee, 

But  hearts  are  strong 
And  can  endure 
When  love  doth  reach 
From  shore  to  shore. 
And  so  content, 
My  bonny  boy, 
I  dream  of  thee. 


At  close  of  day, 
My  bonny  boy, 
I  seem  to  hear 
The  cowboys  play 
Their  wild,  weird  strains 

Of  melody, 
And  gay  refrains 
Float  on  to  me, 
My  bonny  boy, 
From  thee  to  me. 


Across  the  plains, 
My  bonny  boy, 
Comes  word  from  thee. 

Thy  heart  retains 
Its  love  of  home, 
And  life  is  drear 
In  cabin  lone  ; 
Thy  thoughts  turn  back, 
My  bonny  boy — 
Turn  back  to  me. 


God  give  thee  nealth, 
My  bonny  boy  ! 
God  watch  o'er  thee, 

And  if  of  wealth 
Thy  store  is  small, 

A  good,  brave  heart 
Is  best  of  all  ; 
'Twill  serve  thee  well, 
My  bonny  boy — 
God  grant  it  thee  ! 


H.  H.  O. 


SPORT    IN    SOUTH    AMERICAN    FORESTS. 


BY    T.   RICHARPS<  IN. 


EYOND  an  occasional 
day  among  the  "bun- 
nies "  I  shot  but  little 
in  England.  Of 
course,  I  always 
turned  out  with  the 
rest  of  them  on  the 
first  of  September  and 
knocked  away  at  the 
partridges  among  the 
stubble  and  the 
turnips,  but  I  was  never  an  enthusi- 
ast. Put  me  on  a  stout  hunter  at  the 
corner  of  a  covert  with  forty  or  fifty 
others  as  well  mounted  as  myself,   with 

A  southerly  wind  and  a  cloudy  sky, 
and  I  am  all  right,  for  in  my  mind — and 
I  have  tried  my  hand  at  every  English 
sport — there  is  nothing  under  the  sun  to 
beat  foxhunting  for  wild  excitement  and 
a  sort  of  delirious  pleasure.  I  can  get  up 
the  enthusiasm,  too,  in  the  prospect  of  a 
dash  at  the  otters,  even  though  it  may 
necessitate  a  turn  out  at  3  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  a  cold  drag  of  four  or 
five  hours  before  the  fun  begins.  But  in 
England  the  gun  was  never  an  imple- 
ment I  cared  a  fig  about  handling,  and 
when  I  visited  British  Guiana  in  South 
America  last  autumn,  and  found  a 
country — with  the  exception  of  a  narrow 
strip  of  coast  line — covered  with  almost 
impenetrable  tropical  forests,  I  did  not 
anticipate  much  pleasure  in  the  way  of 
sport.  In  this  I  soon  found  I  was  mis- 
taken. Shooting  in  the  forest  wilds  of 
Guiana  partakes  more  of  the  character  of 
exciting  exploration  than  anything  else. 
Away  from  the  sugar  estates  on  the  coast, 
there  is  very  little  known  about  the 
country.  Solitary  groups  of  gold  miners 
travel  up  the  rivers  and  camp  by  the  sides 
of  beautiful  creeks  to  penetrate  into  the 
bush,  but  beyond  this  the  interior  is  left  to 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  aborigi- 
nal Indians. 

For  a  few  weeks  after  landing  at 
Georgetown,  the  capital  of  the  country,  I 
quietly  allowed  myself  to  become  ac- 
customed to  the  tropical  heat,  for  Eu- 
ropeans have  an  ugly  way  of  dropping 
off  with  yellow  fever  on  their  first  arrival. 
Then  myself  and  two  other  Englishmen 
arranged  a  little  shooting  expedition  into 


the  bush.  We  fixed  upon  a  fortnight  as 
its  probable  duration.  As  a  rule  the  most 
expensive  and  laborious  part  of  traveling 
in  the  interior  is  the  feeding  department. 
It  is  customary  to  carry  provisions  to  last 
you  during  the  expedition,  but  we  had 
great  confidence  in  our  powers  as  sports- 
men and  decided  to  trust,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, to  our  guns.  We  nevertheless  laid 
in  a  store  of  rice,  crackers,  tinned  meat, 
rum  (for  the  boatmen),  and  whiskey  (for 
ourselves).  We  had  two  rifles  and  two 
shotguns,  a  goodly  store  of  ammunition, 
hammocks  and  blankets,  and,  with  a  view 
to  ingratiating  ourselves  with  any  Indians 
we  might  chance  to  meet,  we  carried  a 
few  small  cases  of  powder  and  shot,  in 
addition  to  our  own  supply,  and  half  a 
dozen  big  clasp  knives.  The  plan  we  had 
mapped  out  for  ourselves  was  that  we 
should  travel  about  eighty  miles  up  the 
River  Demerara,  penetrate  by  one  of  the 
creeks  into  the  forest,  and  pitch  our  tents 
there  in  any  suitable  place.  We  secured 
a  trimly-made  bateau,  a  species  of  over- 
grown canoe  in  common  use  on  the  South 
American  rivers,  loaded  it  with  our  traps, 
and  with  a  couple  of  Madrasee  coolies  as 
boatmen  shot  out  from  the  stelling  into 
the  river  exactly  at  midnight.  A  small 
craft  can  only  travel  on  this  river  with 
the  tide,  which  comes  rushing  up  at  the 
rate  of  seven  knots  an  hour,  and  when 
we  started  it  was  just  beginning  to  flow. 
The  reason  for  night  traveling  on  the 
river  is,  of  course,  the  excessive  heat  in 
the  daytime.  It  was  a  glorious  night — 
not  moonlight  certainly — but  in  this  tropi- 
cal land  the  purity  of  the  air  is  such 
that  every  star,  however  insignificant, 
stands  out  like  a  glorious  brilliant  in  the 
pure  azure  sky,  and  the  calm  beauty  of 
this  architecture  of  the  heavens  casts  a 
charm  over  every  scene,  no  matter  how 
plain  it  may  be  in  the  light  of  day.  We 
soon  glided  out  beyond  the  wharves  and 
warehouses  of  Georgetown,  and  as  the 
boatmen  had  been  treated  to  a  noggin  of 
rum  at  the  start  we  made  rapid  progress. 
The  negroes  are  the  lustiest  boatmen  for 
the  tropics,  and  they  are  as  plentiful  as 
the  mosquitoes.  At  any  moment  a  crew 
of  native  boatmen  can  be  engaged  to 
travel  any  distance  up  the  rivers  and  be 
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contented  with  a  supply  of  rum  as  the 
only  payment.  But  with  rum  and  a  tropi- 
cal negro  in  the  same  boat  there  is  no  cal- 
culating on  the  future,  so  we  chose  two 
slim  coolies  as  the  more  reliable  for  our 
purpose.  For  the  first  two  hours  or  so 
we  were  full  of  interest  in  our  expedition, 
and  lay  in  the  bottom  of  the  bateau 
smoking  and  building  castles  of  game  in 
the  air.  We  were  right  out  in  the  river, 
which  here  is  about  two  miles  broad,  so 
we  could  see  nothing  in  the  shape  of  land  ; 
but  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  creek  frog 
could  still  be  heard  coming  from  the 
shore.  And  after  a  while  we  began  to 
hear  sounds  like  the  echoing  of  laughter 
right  ahead  of  us  on  the  water.  As  it 
came  nearer  we  recognized  the  familiar 
harmony.  It  was  a  bateau  full  of  bush 
negroes — borianders,  as  they  are  called, 
the  name  being  a  corruption  of  the  two 
words  "  above  yonder  " — coming  into 
town,  and  brightening  the  journey  with 
the  banjo  and  their  characteristic  glee 
songs.  We  could  see,  as  they  passed  far 
away  to  starboard  of  us,  that  the  paddle- 
men  were  making  desperate  efforts  to  get 
down  before  the  tide  was  in  full  flow.  I 
have  many  times  been  a  close  listener  to 
these  negro  songs  without  being  by  any 
means  enraptured,  but  it  was  pleasant  to 
hear  the  chorus  of  these  happy  travelers 
floating  across  the  water  to  our  ears,  al- 
though the  song  itself  was  anything  but 
romantic.  I  caught  a  fragment  that  was 
being  repeated  over  and  over  again,  and 
this  is  how  it  ran  : 

John  de  Baptist  is  me  name  ; 
Juk  'im  in  de  eye  now,  hit  'im  on  the  chest. 

John  de  Baptist  is  me  name, 
Didn't  I  told  you  so. 

Gib  she  plantain,  gib  she  rum, 
Nigger  man  fat  now,  nebbah  go  fo'  work; 

Gib  she  plantain,  gib  she  rum, 
Didn't  I  told  you  so. 

As  the  strains  of  this  wild  air  grew 
faint  and  died  away,  we  drew  our  blankets 
round  us  and  settled  down  to  sleep.  Our 
coolies  had  already  been  told  that  we  ex- 
pected them  before  the  tide  turned  to 
reach  a  small  creek  that  branched  off  into 
the  bush  about  thirty  miles  up  the  river, 
for  there  we  could  get  out  of  the  sun  until 
the  next  tide.  I  soon  dozed  off  and  slept 
— I  don't  know  how  long.  I  was  roused 
by  the  voices  of  the  others.  Day  was  just 
breaking,  but  there  was  such  a  heavy 
mist  on  the  river  that  nothing  could  be 
seen  twenty  yards  away.  We  were  no 
longer  going  up  the  stream.  The  canoe 
had  been  turned  half  round  and  we  were 


evidently  shooting  into  one  of  the  banks 
of  the  river.  As  I  was  still  drowsy  I 
natural^  concluded  that  the  boatmen 
knew  what  they  were  about,  and  I 
watched  the  proceedings  without  com- 
ment. Suddenly,  before  I  had  seen  the 
shadow  of  an  opening,  we  were  out  of  the 
river  and  gliding  tranquilly  on  a  little 
tributary  creek,  above  which  the  wild 
tropical  vegetation  spread  and  formed  a 
natural  roof  of  cool,  green  leaves.  This 
was  the  first  stage  of  our  journey,  and 
here  we  secured  the  bateau  and  landed. 
A  few  minutes  later  one  of  the  coolies  dis- 
covered a  house  a  little  way  in  the  bush, 
and  we  set  off  to  investigate.  We  were  in 
luck  that  morning.  It  was  the  rude  bam- 
boo house  of  an  English  woodcutter  who 
was  well  known  to  one  of  my  companions. 
We  lost  no  time  in  rousing  him  out  of 
his  slumbers  and  soon  his  whole  estab- 
lishment of  negroes  was  busy  making  a 
special  breakfast  in  our  honor.  We  fed 
luxuriously  on  goat  steak,  baked  cassava, 
yams  and  pepper-pot,  the  latter  a  con- 
glomeration of  stewed  meats  much  in 
vogue  in  Guiana,  and  we  finished  up  with 
hot  coffee.  He  had  about  an  acre  of 
ground  cleared  round  his  hut,  and  here 
we  lounged,  waiting  for  the  tide  and  em- 
ploying the  time  in  eating  pines  and 
smoking  cigarettes. 

The  moment  the  rapid  ebb  of  the  tide 
began  to  slacken,  however,  we  were  off 
again,  but  this  time  it  was  by  no  means 
pleasant  traveling.  Although  we  kept 
close  to  the  bank  of  the  river  and  got 
some  shelter  from  the  great  trees  that 
hung  right  over  the  water,  it  was  still 
dreadfully  hot,  and  by  the  time  we  reach- 
ed our  creek  we  were  all  pretty  nearly 
roasted.  This,  of  course,  was  after  being 
several  hours  on  the  water.  Once  in  the 
creek  we  all  took  a  hand  at  the  paddles, 
and  we  shot  like  an  arrow  through  the 
water.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful 
than  the  appearance  of  these  natural 
waterways.  They  are  formed  by  the 
water  draining  off  the  vast  tracts  of  forest- 
clad  land  and  forcing  its  way  to  the 
rivers.  Many  of  them  are  like  rivers 
themselves,  only  the  water  is  as  clear  as 
crystal  and  they  are  everywhere  spanned 
by  the  great  trees  of  the  forest.  These 
trees  in  their  turn  are  covered  with  vege- 
tation of  indescribable  beauty.  In  this 
land  everything  must  grow.  A  falling 
seed  will  find  a  resting  place  on  the  trunk 
of  a  great  tree.  It  takes  root  and  in  pro- 
cess of  time  is  a  tree  itself.     Then  it  will 
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be  overrun  with  every  manner  of  luxuri- 
ant parasites,  many  of  them  having  most 
beautiful  flowers,  until  the  whole  forest  is 
one  great  mass  of  impenetrable  vegetation. 
From  every  lofty  tree  trailing  lianas  (or 
bush  rope,  as  it  is  called)  fall  to  the 
ground,  take  root,  and  rise  up  again  to  in- 
crease the  density  of  the  foliage.  Cling- 
ing to  every  little  rock  and  hiding  in  the 
trunks  of  trees  are  lovely  orchids,  bloom- 
ing in  innumerable  varieties,  and,  as  the 
creek  winds  in  and  out  of  the  forest,  na- 
ture, with  all  its  profusion  of  loveliness, 
is  unfolded  in  a  thousand  different  forms. 
A  Northerner  is  struck  with  the  gorgeous 
flowers  that  cover  some  of  the  largest  of 
the  forest  trees,  and  here  and  there,  de- 
scending from  the  green  canopy  that 
everywhere  overspreads  the  creek,  grace- 
ful twistings  of  liana,  sometimes  bearing 
at  their  very  tip  a  blooming  orchid  or 
other  parasitical  flower,  droop  down  al- 
most to  the  surface  of  the  water.  As  we 
rapidly  followed  the  windings  of  the 
creek  we  passed  several  Indian  tracks 
into  the  forest,  and  occasionally  a  startled 
crash  among  the  brushwood  told  of  the 
presence  of  game  of  some  description. 
But  we  pressed  on  at  our  best  rate,  and 
never  slackened  our  pace  Until  the  grow- 
ing dimness  warned  us  that  it  was  time 
to  look  out  for  a  suitable  camp,  for  here 
the  lovely  twilight  which  is  so  much  en- 
joyed in  more  northern  lands  does  not 
exist.  We  drew  up  at  the  next  appear- 
ance of  a  track  and  slung  our  hammocks 
as  best  we  could  in  the  tangled  network 
of  vegetation,  intending  to  go  farther  in- 
land next  morning. 

A  man  can  usually  sleep  anywhere  if 
he  is  sufficiently  tired,  and  there  was  no 
insomnia  among  us  that  night.  Never- 
theless everyone  was  eagerly  afoot  at  sun- 
rise, and  after  a  hurried  breakfast  we 
once  more  took  to  the  paddles.  After 
three  hours'  good  traveling  we  began  to 
hear  sounds  like  the  rush  of  a  rapid  river 
in  front  of  us.  This  could  only  have  one 
signification  here.  It  must  be  a  fall  in 
the  creek,  and  if  so  it  seemed  as  though 
this  would  have  to  be  our  destination,  for 
without  help  it  would  be  impossible  to 
get  our  bateau  and  traps  overland  to  the 
other  side.  In  half  an  hour  we  came 
right  upon  it.  It  was  a  fall  over  which 
the  water  came  tumbling  in  a  pretty  cas- 
cade of  about  fifteen  feet,  but  what  was 
of  more  interest  to  us  was  the  appearance 
of  an  Indian  canoe — "  woodskins,"  they 
are  called — anchored    safely  in    the  still 


pool  at  the  base  of  the  fall.  When  we 
came  within  ten  feet  of  this  object  an  In- 
dian who  had  been  asleep  in  the  bottom 
of  the  canoe  sprang  upright  and  was  on 
the  bank  in  a  moment.  There  he  got 
over  his  shyness  and  stood  waiting  for  us 
to  speak.  Fortunately  he  understood  a 
little  English,  and  we  learnt  that  a  mile  or 
two  above  the  fall  was  an  Indian  village. 
We  at  once  resolved  to  make  this  village 
our  headquarters,  and  we  dispatched  the 
native  for  aid.  In  less  than  an  hour  he 
returned.  To  our  surprise  he  brought 
with  him  ten  women,  and  when  we  asked 
for  an  explanation  we  were  told  that 
every  man  in  the  village  had  been  en- 
gaged and  taken  away  some  time  before 
by  a  white  man  who  was  gathering 
flowers.  A  week  later  we  discovered  that 
this  was  an  enterprising  citizen  of  the 
United  States  who  made  this  long  journey 
to  collect  orchids  and  carry  them  to  the 
London  markets.  Well,  the  women  were 
just  as  good  for  our  purpose.  Our  goods 
were  unloaded,  the  bateau  was  lifted 
bodily  out  of  the  water,  and  by  a  track 
which  we  would  never  have  discovered 
ourselves  we  traveled  overland  until  be- 
yond the  falls  we.  came  upon  the  creek 
again.  Then  we  embarked  once  more 
and  in  twenty  minutes  reached  the  village. 
It  was  an  excellent  place  for  a  camping 
ground.  A  small  piece  of  ground  had 
been  cleared  beneath  the  trees,  and  here 
the  Indian  houses,  or  benabs,  were 
erected.  This  primitive  dwelling  place 
simply  consists  of  four  bamboo  poles  sur- 
mounted by  a  fiat  roof  of  palm  leaves. 
In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  a  similar  resi- 
dence had  been  built  for  us,  and  under 
this  roof  we  stored  our  baggage.  As  a 
sleeping  place  we  preferred  a  hammock 
slung  twenty  feet  above  the  ground  in  a 
tree.  At  this  elevation  we  should  escape 
much  of  the  feverish  miasma  that  hovers 
over  the  ground  during  the  night. 

When  everything  had  been  arranged 
there  was  still  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
before  us,  so  we  retained  the  male  Indian 
and  set  out  into  the  forest,  my  two  com- 
panions armed  with  shotguns  and  I  carry- 
ing a  rifle,  on  the  off  chance  of  meeting 
with  bigger  game.  The  Indian  carried 
the  common  weapon  of  the  aborigines  of 
South  America — a  stout  bow  about  ten 
feet  long  and  a  quiver  of  arrows.  We  had 
two  grand  objects  in  view — one,  to  pot 
something  that  would  be  more  delectable 
eating  than  corned  beef  and  biscuit,  and, 
secondly,  to  secure  specimens  of  rare  birds 
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or  animals,  for  one  of  my  companions  was 
an  amateur  taxidermist.  We  easily  pene- 
trated into  the  bush  among  the  numerous 
tracks,  and  soon  found  that  by  eluding 
the  lianas  that  twisted  and  coiled  on 
every  side  we  could  even  deviate  from  the 
pathway  and  still  make  fair  progress. 
There  was  almost  always  a  little  space 
that  we  could  move  in  at  the  foot  of  the 
large  trees.  It  is  often  supposed  that 
these  tropical  forests  are  ablaze  with 
birds  of  brilliant  plumage  and  ring- 
ing with  the  chattering  of  monkeys,  and 
that  at  every  step  you  are  liable  to  have 
a  huge  snake  suddenly  glide  down  the 
branches  of  a  tree  and  inoculate  you  with 
its  poison.  The  old  accounts  of  the  trav- 
elers have  much  to  answer  for.  The  fauna 
of  Guiana,  in  number  and  variety,  is  per- 
haps more  extensive  than  that  of  any  other 
tropical  country  in  the  world,  and  yet  we 
could  stand  in  this  forest  and  imagine  we 
were  the  only  things  that  lived.  Solitude 
and  stillness  reigned  supreme.  Here,  as 
in  the  northern  countries,  the  game  has  to 
be  found,  and  our  Indian  was  the  man 
who  must  find  it.  We  easily  made  him 
understand  that  we  wanted  something  we 
could  eat,  and  as  we  went  along  he  care- 
fully explored  the  thick  grass  and  the  holes 
about  the  roots  of  the  trees.  Presently 
a  brace  of  bush  fowl  rose  at  his  feet  and 
dashed  wildly  among,  the  trees.  Notwith- 
standing the  difficulty  of  shooting,  one  of 
them  was  brought  down,  and  within  half 
an  hour  four  others  were  added  to  it. 
This  bird  is  very  similar  in  size  and  ap- 
pearance to  the  grouse  of  the  Old  Coun- 
try, if  anything  a  shade  or  two  lighter  in 
color,  and  it  is  excellent  eating. 

With  the  aid  of  our  guide  we  gradually 
found  that  this  great,  silent  wilderness 
was  full  of  life.  It  only  wanted  a  child 
of  the  forest  to  expose  it.  In  crossing  a 
piece  of  ground  much  less  thickly  wooded 
than  the  rest,  he  suddenly  stopped  and 
pointed  to  a  bushy  tree  directly  in  front 
of  us.  Then  he  drew  his  bow  and  fired 
a  blunt  twig  at  random  into  the  tree. 
Instantly  there  was  a  heavy  fluttering 
among  the  topmost  leaves  and  a  gorge- 
ous macaw  sailed  grandly  out,  its  long, 
red  tail  pointing  two  or  three  feet  straight 
behind  it.  It  was  an  easy  shot,  and  our 
bird  collector  had  it  smashing  down 
among  the  brushwood  in  a  twinkling. 
And  a  magnificent  specimen  it  was.  Near 
this  place,  too,  twelve  or  fifteen  parrots — 
the  common  green  South  American  bird — 
had  been  amusing  themselves  at  the  tops 


of  the  trees,  but  the  shot  had  startled  them, 
and  we  could  just  see  them  circling  right 
up  above  the  trees.  A  parrot  in  the  bush 
is  about  as  difficult  to  get  at  as  a  crow  is 
in  England.  The  slightest  noise  sends 
them  into  the  sky,  and  they  do  not  come 
down  there  again  until  everything  is 
quiet.  Their  weakest  moment  appears  to 
be  in  the  early  morning.  At  that  time 
they  possess  considerably  more  temerity, 
and  flit  about  uttering  at  intervals  loud, 
hoarse  shrieks,  but  never  showing  that 
versatility  in  vocal  sounds  which  comes 
to  them  in  their  captivity.  It  is  one  of 
the  commonest  birds  in  British  Guiana. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  they  kept  out 
of  our  reach. 

We  bagged  another  brace  of  bush  fowl, 
and  two  pretty  toucans,  with  their  long 
yellow  bills,  were  added  to  the  collection. 
The  only  animals  we  came  across  were 
a  kibbi-ee — something  in  shape  and  size 
like  a  small  fox,  but  belonging  to  the 
ant-eater  tribes — and  a  few  graceful  mar- 
mozet  monkeys  high  up  in  the  trees.  I 
sent  a  bullet  after  the  former,  but  he  fled 
on  unharmed  and  took  refuge  in  the  trunk 
of  a  rotten  tree  some  distance  in  the  bush. 
The  Indian  gave  chase,  and  half  a  minute 
later  a  shrill  scream  announced  a  capture. 
When  he  came  back  he  was  carefully  ex- 
tracting an  arrow  from  the  animal's  body. 
Several  times  during  the  day  when  any 
small  bird  of  brilliant  plumage  started  out 
of  the  bushes  my  ornithological  friend 
had  his  shotgun  up  in  a  moment  and  in- 
variably blew  the  coveted  specimen  to 
pieces.  This  afforded  the  greatest  amuse- 
ment to  our  Indian,  who  on  those  occa- 
sions probably  came  as  near  laughing  as 
ever  he  did  in  his  life.  We  were  back 
at  the  village  by  4  o'clock  and  at  once 
made  arrangements  for  passing  the  even- 
ing quietly  and  pleasantly  until  bedtime. 
A  fire  was  already  waiting,  and  one  of 
the  coolies,  who  had  a  fair  knowledge  of 
cookery,  was  deputed  to  roast  a  brace  of 
fowl  and  curry  one,  while  the  other  boat- 
man boiled  the  cassava  which  we  had  pro- 
cured from  the  Indians.  Cassava  when 
boiled  tastes  much  like  a  superior  potato. 
It  is  the  root  of  a  bush  and  is  a  great  food 
with  the  Guianese  Indians,  who  also  bake 
it  into  bread. 

After  washing  in  the  creek  and  putting 
on  dry  flannel  clothing  we  all  felt  ex- 
tremely satisfied  with  ourselves.  Every- 
thing around  us  was  of  interest.  It  was 
the  first  time  any  of  us  had  been  among 
the  Indians,  and  we  were  all  anxious  to 
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observe  their  manners.  They  belonged  to 
the  Acawois  tribe.  None  of  them,  with  the 
exception  of  the  one  man  left  in  charge  of 
the  village,  could  speak  English,  and  from 
him  we  learnt  that  it  was  very  rarely  they 
saw  a  white  face  in  those  wilds.  The 
South  American  Indians  are  not,  so  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  a  dying  race.  In  this 
they  differ  from  those  in  North  America, 
but  they  differ  in  many  other  respects  also. 
They  are  peaceful,  shy  and  as  industrious 
as  can  be  expected  ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
cultivate  what  vegetable  provisions  are 
necessary  for  their  wants.  Their  features 
are  broad  and  flat,  and  in  most  cases 
ugly  ;  their  bodies  short,  but  extremely 
square  and  strong.  The  only  time  they 
venture  into  the  town  is  when  those  that 
have  guns  want  powder,  and  others  knives 
and  hatchets,  and  then  they  will  carry  to 
exchange  for  these  articles  animal  skins 
and  hammocks  elegantly  knitted  with  cot- 
ton. On  these  rare  occasions  they  may 
be  seen  walking  through  the  streets  of 
Georgetown,  mixing  with  well-dressed 
English  men  and  women,  in  a  state  of 
perfect  nudity,  with  the  exception  of  a 
fragment  of  linen  round  the  loins. 

In  our  little  camp  the  fact  of  some  of 
the  women  having  worked  for  us  seemed 
to  have  driven  away  a  little  of  their  shy- 
ness, and  they  came  about  with  their  chil- 
dren in  a  great  state  of  inquisitiveness. 
But  they  never  ventured  to  touch  any- 
thing that  belonged  to  us  and  they  looked 
upon  the  coolies  preparing  our  supper  as 
individuals  possessing  very  high  privi- 
leges. I  was  surprised  at  the  carelessness 
with  which  they  walked  about  in  the 
canoes.  Two  of  these  were  drawn  up  at 
the  side  of  the  creek,  and  I  saw  a  woman 
step  into  one  of  them,  walk  right  to  the 
end  and  pick  something  up  and  comeback 
again  with  just  as  much  ease  as  though 
she  had  been  on  shore.  Now,  these  wood- 
skins  are  the  most  fragile  and  exquisitely 
balanced  pieces  of  workmanship  imagin- 
able. They  are  made  of  the  bark  of  a 
tree,  and  are  so  narrow  that  the  slightest 
movement  to  either  side  will  upset  them. 
And  yet  the  Indian  is  just  as  safe  sitting 
at  the  prow  of  one  of  these  things  as  he 
would  be  on  board  a  transatlantic  steam- 
er. On  the  river  they  shoot  falls  and  run 
the  gauntlet  through  innumerable  rapids 
without  the  slightest  thought  of  danger. 
I  have  traveled  short  journeys  on  the 
creeks  in  this  craft,  but  it  was  a  case  of 
maintaining  a  rigid  balance  between  the 
two  sides  all  the  while. 


Both  myself  and  my  companions  were 
still  returning  the  curiosity  of  our  Indian 
friends  with  interest,  when  supper  was  an- 
nounced. The  coolies  had  made  an  ex- 
cellent job  of  it.  The  fowls  were  deli- 
cious, and  we  lingered  long  at  the  festive 
board.  Then  we  sat  and  smoked  till  dark- 
ness drove  us  to  our  hammocks  and  blank- 
ets. I  have  said  that  these  great  forests 
are  as  still  as  the  grave.  That,  I  must 
explain,  only  refers  to  the  daytime.  As 
soon  as  night  falls  thousands  of  insects 
combine  to  hold  a  sort  of  oratorio,  and 
the  squeaking  and  whistling,  and  chir- 
ruping and  trilling  are  something  awful. 
There  is  a  big  beetle  that  goes  off  every 
few  minutes  like  an  alarm  clock,  and  near- 
ly makes  you  jump  out  of  your  skin  ;  and 
occasionally  a  huge  flying  cricket  will  set- 
tle at  the  head  of  your  hammock,  and 
suddenly  give  a  startling  chirrup  in  your 
ear.  But  one  soon  grows  accustomed  to 
these  trifles,  and  he  is  very  new  to  bush 
life  who  allows  them  to  disturb  his  rest. 
They  had  not  this  effect  on  us.  Next 
morning  we  were  up  betimes,  and  a  couple 
of  parrots  were  shot  as  they  flew  over  the 
camp.  One  was  old,  so  we  relegated  him 
to  the  collection  ;  the  other  made  an  ex- 
cellent stew  for  breakfast.  We  started 
early  this  morning,  and  our  Indian  friend 
had  prepared  a  little  surprise  for  us.  It 
seems  the  ornithologist  had  disgusted  him 
the  day  previous  by  his  miserable  method 
of  shooting  small  birds,  and  he  had  deter- 
mined to  show  us  the  artistic  method. 
Besides  his  bow,  he  now  carried  a  hollow 
cane  about  two  and  a  half  feet  long,  and 
a  bunch  of  very  small  pointed  reeds.  He 
also  led  a  mongrel-looking  dog  to  the 
warfare. 

We  were  soon  initiated  into  the  science 
of  shooting  small  birds.  This  cane  in- 
strument was  a  blowpipe.  As  we  were 
walking  into  the  forest  a  tiny  humming- 
bird darted  past  us  and  then  stopped  and 
hovered  like  a  butterfly  over  a  flowering 
creeper.  The  Indian  slipped  one  of  the 
little  darts  into  the  cane  and  put  it  to  his 
mouth.  As  quick  as  lightning,  when  for 
a  single  moment  the  bird  was  in  an  al- 
most stationary  position,  "  pluff  "  went 
the  dart,  and  the  little  creature  dropped 
fluttering  to  the  ground.  When  the  dart 
was  extracted  there  was  no  mark  at  all  to 
show  how  it  had  come  to  its  death.  The 
skill  of  the  Indian  with  this  peculiar 
weapon  was  marvelous.  He  took  suc- 
cessfully the  most  difficult  shots,  and 
during  the  day  brought   down   birds    of 
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considerable  size.  The  collection  was 
thus  considerably  enriched.  A  number 
of  gaudy  birds  of  the  strike  tribe,  a  few 
pretty  little  manikins,  several  humming- 
birds (one  our  scientist  took  to  be  a  new 
species),  a  sun  parrot,  and  one  of  the  rare 
Guianese  bellbirds  were  this  day  con- 
tributed by  the  Indian  and  his  blowpipe. 
We  had  plenty  of  shooting  without  going 
deep  into  the  forest,  but  it  was  of  a  very 
miscellaneous  order,  and  the  only  eatable 
results  in  the  way  of  birds  were  a  couple 
of  big,  fat  pigeons,  a  bird  very  similar  to 
the  common  stock  dove.  In  returning 
home,  however,  we  secured  a  delicacy  for 
the  larder.  This  was  nothing  less  than  a 
fine  laba — an  animal  about  the  size  of  a 
sucking  pig — which  our  sporting  dog  un- 
earthed and  the  Indian  shot.  This  same 
gentleman  also  killed  a  couple  of  mon- 
keys for  his  own  private  consumption.  By 
hungry  gold  diggers  and  woodcutters  in 
the  bush  young  monkey  is  considered  a 
very  palatable  sort  of  food  in  the  absence 
of  anything  better. 

The  days  passed  quickly  in  these  forest 
rambles.  We  rose  early  in  the  morning, 
sauntered  about  the  village  until  break- 
fast was  ready,  and  laughed  at  the  snake 
stories  we  had  read  of  in  books  ;  for  here, 
when  the  sun  was  rising,  we  could  scarce- 
ly walk  twenty  paces  anywhere  without 
starting  some  reptile  hurriedly  into  the 
forest.  We  saw  several  big  camoodie 
snakes,  but  all  were  of  the  same  mind. 
They  invariably  made  a  terrific  rush  to 
get  out  of  our  way.  The  same  with  the 
alligators  in  the  creeks.  They  are  the 
most  timid  things  alive,  and  will  disappear 
for  hours  if  they  see  the  shadow  of  a 
man.  In  bathing  in  the  creeks  the  only 
thing  to  be  afraid  of  is  a  fish  called  the 
peri.  It  appears  to  be  a  misanthropical 
sort  of  fish — something  like  the  English 
pike — and  it  will  attack  a  man  without 
the  slightest  provocation.  We  generally 
sallied  forth  immediately  after  breakfast 
with  the  guns.  There  is  plenty  of  respect- 
able game  in  these  forests.  The  jaguar 
— tiger,  as  the  natives  call  it — is  very 
common,  and,  besides  deer  and  wild  pig, 
there  is  a  small  brown  bear  and  a  big 
army  of  tiger  cats.  But  we  hunted  six 
days  without  bringing  home  anything 
larger  than  the  laba.  Then  we  made  an 
expedition  to  a  savannah,  which  the  In- 
dians told  us  lay  about  twelve  miles  dis- 
tant. We  traveled  the  greater  part  of  the 
way  in  the  bateau  along  the  creek.  We 
had  only  three  miles  to  scramble  through 


the  bush,  but  what  a  frightful  track  it 
was  !  At  every  few  yards  we  were  trip- 
ping over  the  hidden  roots  of  trees  or 
sinking  up  to  the  hips  in  ground  under- 
mined by  the  ants. 

The  reward,  however,  was  worth  the 
labor.  After  a  slow  and  weary  tramp  we 
emerged  from  the  dark,  silent  forest  and 
suddenly  found  the  glorious  savannah 
stretching  for  miles  in  front  of  us.  Here 
everything  was  bright  and  beautiful.  The 
land  was  covered  with  rich  herbage, 
topped  with  a  gorgeous  flowering,  and  at 
intervals  luxuriant  wood  islands  had 
grown  up  and  relieved  the  monotony  of 
the  plain.  We  began  skirting  the  forest 
in  search  of  venison,  keeping  all  the  while 
well  in  ambush.  The  deer,  which  is  mod- 
erately plentiful  in  these  parts,  is  a  beau- 
tiful animal,  small,  and  something  of  the 
character  of  the  gazelle.  Game  was  not 
lacking,  but  after  three  or  four  hours  of 
patient  hunting  we  were  as  far  from  our 
object  as  ever.  Notwithstanding  all  our 
precautions  we  had  the  mortification,  as 
we  moved  slowly  along  within  the  edge 
of  the  forest,  of  seeing  one  graceful  ani- 
mal after  another  start  from  the  long 
grass  and  scamper  into  hiding,  and  every 
one  safely  out  of  range.  Our  philosophi- 
cal aboriginal  was  the  only  one  of  the 
company  whose  face  did  not  suggest  dis- 
agreeable perversions  of  the  second  com- 
mandment. 

When  success  seemed  so  hopeless  that 
each  one  of  us  was  beginning  to  wish  that 
the  other  would  suggest  giving  up  the  chase, 
there  was  a  grunt  and  a  roar  in  front  of  us, 
and  two  heavy  bush  hogs  floundered  up 
out  of  the  herbage  and  rushed  like  a  couple 
of  ill-regulated  thunderbolts  for  ambush. 
Bang !  bang !  rang  out  both  the  rifles, 
but  on  they  went.  Whizz !  came  from 
the  Indian's  bow  and  the  leader  wheeled 
suddenly  out  of  his  course.  But  neither  of 
them  stopped  for  a  moment,  and  before 
anything  more  could  be  done  both  had 
disappeared  and  were  crashing  in  thick 
cover  through  the  bush.  We  had  come  a 
few  paces  out  of  hiding  during  this  inci- 
dent, and  were  beginning  to  laugh  at  the 
little  diversion  given  us  by  the  pigs,  when 
the  Indian  quietly  touched  me  on  the  arm 
and  nodded  toward  the  place  where  they 
had  disappeared.  I  looked  up,  and  there, 
coming  down  the  side  of  the  bush  in  a 
gentle  canter,  moving  his  head  from  side 
to  side  as  if  uncertain  where  to  go,  was 
our  man,  making  straight  toward  us.  He 
had    apparently   been    suddenly    startled 
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from  his  rest.  The  ornithologist  was  the 
only  man  loaded.  He  raised  his  gun,  and 
as  he  did  so  the  game  paused  and  stood 
stock  still.  It  was  his  last  effort.  The 
next  moment  we  were  leaning  over  as 
much  venison  as  would  keep  the  commis- 
sariat going  for  days.  By  the  time  we  had 
him  skinned  and  the  best  of  the  meat 
slung  in  the  green  hide  it  was  getting  late 
in  the  day  and  we  set  off  for  the  boat, 
and  as  the  sun  went  down  that  night  there 
was  an  odor  of  burning  flesh  floating 
round  the  village  which  was  calculated  to 
bring  every  Indian  in  Guiana  trooping  to 
the  feast. 

This,  according  to  all  precept  and  the 
general  practice,  should  have  been  a  night 
of  sound  repose.  We  were  all  thoroughly 
exhausted  and  willing  enough  to  sleep  to 
any  time  short  of  doomsday.  But  fate 
willed  it  otherwise.  It  was  a  trivial  thing 
to  keep  me  awake  at  first.  One  of  the 
big  Guianese  night  monkeys  had  come 
into  the  higher  branches  of  the  tree  above 
my  hammock,  and  for  the  life  of  me  I 
could  not  sleep  while  the  animal  was  go- 
ing through  his  ghostly  antics  over  my 
head.  An  hour  after  we  had  turned  in  I 
was  still  wide  awake.  Suddenly  I  heard 
a  crackling  among  the  top  branches  of 
the  trees  to  the  left  of  our  camp,  then  a 
tremendous  crash,  prolonged  until  it  end- 
ed in  a  dull  thud.  In  an  instant  we  were 
all  sliding  to  the  ground,  and  looking  at 
each  other  for  an  explanation.  It  had 
sounded  as  though  the  forest  was  falling 
about  our  ears,  but  as  it  turned  out  it  was 
only  one  tree.  We  inspected  the  scene. 
A  huge  giant  of  the  forest  lay  stretching 
through  the  brushwood.  Every  other 
growing  thing  had  been  crushed  beneath 
it  as  it  lumbered  down  from  aloft,  and 
soon  we  were  acquainted  with  the  cause 
of  this  strange  descent.  The  trunk  of  the 
tree,  close  to  where  it  would  have  entered 
the  ground,  had  been  gradually  eaten  by 
insects  until  the  wood  was  as  soft  as  a 
sponge,  and,  of  course,  the  tree  had 
fallen. 

Having  satisfied  ourselves  we  turned  in 
once  more,  and  this  time  I  slept.  Still 
another  alarm.  About  midnight  I  began  to 
be  conscious  of  someone  shouting  to  me.  I 
looked  round.  The  other  hammocks  were 
empty,  and  among  the  benabs  the  Indians 
were  moving  about  and  chattering  to  each 
other.  It  was  Booderam,  one  of  our  boat- 
men, who  called  me.  He  was  standing 
beneath  my  hammock,  and  I  inquired  in 
language   more   pointed   than    polite  the 


meaning  of  this  sudden  uprising.  "  Tiger 
come,  sahib  !  "  he  shouted.  "  Tiger  come 
for  see  buckman  and  tief  um  lillie  goat 
one  time."  (The  male  Indians  are  always 
called  bucks  in  Guiana  and  the  females 
buckines.)  I  was  down  the  tree  like  a 
squirrel  and  joined  the  throng.  My  com- 
panions were  already  there,  and  now 
knew  all  about  it.  It  seemed  that  about 
two  weeks  before  a  jaguar  had  come  upon 
the  village  and  carried  off  a  goat.  Now 
he  came  a  second  time.  One  of  the  wo- 
men had  heard  the  noise  and  rushed  out 
just  in  time  to  see  him  disappearing  with 
his  prey,  and  the  whole  village  was  ex- 
cited about  it.  If  the  men  of  the  com- 
munity had  been  there  the  matter  would 
have  created  little  or  no  commotion. 
They  would  just  have  laid  in  ambush 
every  night  until  the  tiger  returned,  and 
then  matters  would  have  been  put  on  a 
proper  footing.  As  it  was,  however, 
nothing  could  be  done  that  night  ;  so  af- 
ter more  talk  of  a  more  or  less  excited 
kind,  we  made  yet  another  attempt  to 
sleep. 

This  time  it  was  a  partial  success.  We 
slumbered  undisturbed  until  the  break  of 
day.  Then  there  arose  in  the  village  an 
uproar  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  de- 
scribe. Everyone  seemed  to  be  scream- 
ing and  yelling,  and  amidst  it  all  the  tom- 
tom gave  forth  its  melancholy  music.  The 
occasion  was  a  great  one.  The  orchid 
collector  was  returning  with  his  Indians 
down  the  creek.  We  were  almost  as 
pleased  as  the  women  themselves,  and  we 
ran  to  the  side  of  the  stream  to  await  the 
coming  of  the  wanderers.  They  had  been 
absent  nearly  six  weeks.  Soon  a  fleet,  of 
fifteen  woodskins  came  round  a  bend  of 
the  creek  into  sight  and  glided  toward 
us,  two  Indians  paddling  in  each,  the  one 
at  the  prow  and  the  other  at  the  stern.  In 
the  last  canoe  was  the  collector.  In  a 
moment  everyone  was  busy  unloading  the 
floral  treasures,  and  I  was  much  interested 
in  seeing  how  orchids  are  gathered  and 
transported  from  those  distant  lands. 
They  were  all  packed  in  fine  wicker  bas- 
kets, made  by  the  Indians.  In  traveling 
by  land  a  piece  of  fibre  is  attached  to  the 
end  of  each  basket.  This  band  the  In- 
dian puts  across  his  forehead  and  then 
allows  the  burden  to  hang  upon  his  back. 

This  orchid  collector  was  a  German  by 
birth,  but  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
We  were  soon  all  squatting  to  a  breakfast 
of  baked  venison,  and  telling  each  other's 
adventures.     It  seemed  that  this  had  been 
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an  unusually  long  expedition,  but  he  had 
secured  several  thousand  specimens  which 
he  intended  to  turn  into  dollars  in  the 
London  market,  and  this  was  a  sovereign 
balm  to  all  his  troubles.  We  found  him 
dreadfully  anxious  to  get  back  to  the 
coast,  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  as 
pleased  as  a  child  at  once  more  meeting 
with  someone  he  could  talk  to,  and  he  im- 
mediately laid  himself  out  to  persuade  us  to 
return  along  with  him.  But  we  had  a  tiger 
to  kill.  The  venison  was  all  that  re- 
mained in  the  way  of  provisions,  but  we 
couldn't  leave  without  seeing  the  ambush 
laid  for  the  jaguar.  Finally,  our  new 
friend  consented  to  stay  a  couple  of  days 
with  us. 

That  night  the  ambush  was  laid.  When 
darkness  set  in  we  four  Europeans  and 
five  Indians  took  up  a  convenient  position 
beneath  one  of  the  benabs.  The  goats 
belonging  to  the  village  were  all  tethered 
to  the  trees  a  short  distance  away.  Only 
one  of  the  Indians  was  armed  with  a  gun, 
and  the  rest  had  the  usual  bow  and  ar- 
rows. We  calculated  safely  on  the  ar- 
rival of  our  prey.  These  jaguars  will 
sometimes  descend  into  the  populated 
portions  of  the  country,  and  night  after 
night  make  a  raid  upon  the  cattle  of  one 
particular  district.  We  therefore,  know- 
ing their  habits,  waited  with  exemplary 
patience.  It  was  a  long  vigil.  Twelve 
o'clock  passed  without  any  visitor,  and  I 
found  myself  looking  toward  the  goats 
still,  but  without  making  any  particular 
effort  to  descry  anything.  I  was,  in  fact, 
almost  dozing  off  into  a  sleep,  when  the 
Indian  sitting  next  to  me  gave  the 
slightest  perceptible  start.  I  was  in- 
stantly on  the  alert,  but  I  could  see  noth- 
ing, although  the  night  was  very  light. 
The  enemy  was  nevertheless  upon  us.  A 
moment  later  some  dark  object  dropped 
straight  from  the  branches  of  a  tree  on- 
to the  back  of  one  of  the  unconscious 
goats  and  began  a  sort  of  worrying  strug- 
gle on  the  ground.  The  other  goats  im- 
mediately scuttled  bleating  away  as  far 
as  the  tether  would  allow  them,  and  the 
ground  was  left  clear  round  the  jaguar 
and  his  victim.  The  proceedings  now 
were  very   brief.     The  report  of  the  In- 


dian's rifle  came  almost  instantaneously 
with  this  panic.  With  a  loud  yell  the 
tiger  dropped  his  prey  and  made  a  leap 
toward  the  brush,  but  his  spring  scarcely 
carried  him  two  yards.  The  ball  had 
broken  his  back,  and  his  hind  quarters 
dragged  helplessly  on  the  ground. 

While  he  pawed  fiercely  at  the  ground 
and  desperately  attempted  to  drag  him- 
self forward,  an  arrow  from  one  of  the  In- 
dians struck  him  in  the  neck  and  rolled 
him  clean  over.  Still  he  was  not  done. 
Again  he  made  a  struggle  to  regain  his 
feet,  and  with  an  effort  got  into  a  sitting 
posture.  Then  the  crack  of  a  second  rifle 
rang  his  death  knell,  and  throwing  out 
wide  his  fore  legs  and  stretching  open  his 
ugly  jaws,  the  jaguar  was  dead.  And 
now  all  the  Indians  came  out  to  rejoice 
over  the  victory.  Instantly  the  proceed- 
ings took  the  form  of  a  festival,  and  the 
great  dish  of  paiwarri  was  brought  out  and 
the  genial  cup  passed  round.  This  is  the 
drink  in  which  the  Indians  of  Guiana  pay 
homage  to  Bacchus.  It  is  almost  as  thick 
as  molasses,  and  is  one  of  the  most  exe- 
crable mixtures  imaginable.  It  makes 
the  Indians  mad  drunk,  for  the  women 
produce  fermentation  in  paiwarri  by  chew- 
ing the  root  of  the  bitter  cassava  and  spit- 
ting the  juice  into  the  drink  bowl.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  we  declined  every 
pressing  invitation  to  join  the  feast,  and 
as  sleep  was  out  of  the  question  we  made 
ourselves  as  comfortable  as  possible  and 
watched  the  fun  until  morning. 

About  noon  we  had  sufficient  Indians 
sensible  to  be  able  to  man  the  canoes,  so, 
according  to  our  promise,  we  started  on 
the  homeward  journey.  Before  night  fell 
we  were  close  to  the  river,  and  here,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  creek,  the  botanist 
found  a  large  bateau  and  a  crew  of  ne- 
groes awaiting  him.  The  baskets  were 
transferred  from  the  canoes  to  the  bat- 
eau, the  Indians  were  paid  off  and  sent 
back  rejoicing,  and  in  a  beautiful  night 
we  began  the  run  down  the  river.  Two 
days  later,  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
we  made  our  craft  fast  to  a  deserted 
wharf  in  Georgetown,  scrambled  up  the 
muddy  timbers  and  entered  the  town. 
That  night  a  feather  bed  received  us. 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Reference  was  made  last  month  to  a  method 
of  photographing  the  human  voice.  In  a  recent 
number  of  Scribner  s  Magazine  Professor  Trow- 
bridge describes  the  way  by  which  Professor 
Blake,  of  Brown  University,  actually  photo- 
graphed the  vibrations  of  a  telephone  dia- 
phragm. A  small  mirror  was  affixed  by  suit- 
able levers  to  the  diaphragm,  and  a  beam  of 
light  was  reflected  to  the  photographic  plate. 
When  the  telephone  responded  to  the  instru- 
ment in  which  the  words  were  spoken  the  dia- 
phragm was  thrown  into  vibration,  and  the 
motions  caused  thereby  were  impressed  upon 
the  sensitive  plate.  The  result  was  an  irregular 
marking,  which  looked  not  unlike  a  fine  wire 
spring  unevenly  drawn  out.  Professor  Trow- 
bridge thinks  it  not  impossible  to  believe  that 
the  waves,  in  passing  through  the  air,  may  yet 
be  photographed. 

Some  of  the  latest  achievements  of  amateur 
photography  were  shown  in  a  practical  way  to  a 
large  audience  not  long  ago  in  this  city.  Lan- 
tern slides  illustrating  the  three  days  of  the 
"Washington  Centennial,  selected  from  a  large 
number  which  had  been  sent  in  by  prominent 
amateurs  for  the  purpose,  were  thrown  upon  an 
immense  screen  by  the  stereopticon  in  Chick- 
ering  Hall,  and  were  greatly  admired  by  the 
audience.  As  Mr.  J.  Wells  Champney,  who 
announced  the  slides  as  they  were  projected, 
said,  such  an  exhibition  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  photography  a  few  years  ago. 
There  were  instantaneous  photographs  of  the 
various  ironclads,  frigates  and  men-of-war  at 
anchor  and  during  the  great  naval  parade,  not 
only  with  the  bright  sunlight  shining  full  upon 
them,  but  also  from  the  shadow  side  and  under 
most  difficult  circumstances.  The  pictures  of 
the  land  parade  were  also  very  remarkable.  By 
such  exhibitions  the  general  public  are  begin- 
ning to  appreciate  more  completely  the  really 
wonderful  progress  which  amateur  photography 
is  making  in  these  days. 

But  the  great  event  of  the  photographic  year 
will  be  the  convention  of  the  Photographers' 
Association  of  America,  at  Boston,  from  Au- 
gust 10  to  14.  It  will  be,  moreover,  a  semi-cen- 
tennial celebration  of  photography's  birth.  A 
large  number  of  valuable  prizes  have  been  of- 
fered by  photographic  manufacturers  and  deal- 
ers, and  the  association  offers  several  hundred 


dollars'  worth  of  medals,  besides  a  magnificent 
statue  in  bronze  of  the  Roman  wrestlers,  val- 
ued at  $200.  The  competition  is  open  to  ama- 
teurs as  well  as  professionals,  and  it  will  pay 
amateurs  to  attend  the  convention  on  at  least 
one  of  the  days  and  examine  some  of  the  more 
noteworthy  of  the  photographs  exhibited. 

Early  in  the  fall  the  usual  exhibitions  of  pho- 
tographs will  be  held  by  the  various  clubs  to 
show  what  the  members  have  been  doing 
throughout  the  summer.  Lantern  slide  exhibi- 
tions especially  will  be  frequent,  as  heretofore, 
as  this  is,  perhaps,  the  most  satisfactory  way  to 
show  results.  Amateurs  are  already  busy  mak- 
ing lantern  slides  from  their  choicest  negatives, 
and  the  popular  hydrochinon  developer  is  be- 
ing more  widely  used  every  day  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  is  especially  admirable  for  lantern 
slide  making,  where  clear  shadows  are  required 
and  pure  blacks  and  whites.  No  better  formula 
for  preparing  this  excellent  developer  has  been 
used  than  the  following.  It  has  been  called 
"Chautauqua"  hydrochinon  developer,  since 
the  students  of  the  Chautauqua  School  of  Pho- 
tography were  the  first  to  employ  it.  It  con- 
sists of  two  solutions  : 

A. 

Hydrochinon ounces .       J( 

Granulated  sulphite  of  soda 1 

Water '. 16 

B. 

Carbonate  of  potash ounces.     1 J^ 

Water 16 

The  developer  is  formed  by  taking  equal 
parts  of  the  two  solutions  and  mixing  them  well 
together.  For  over  exposures  more  of  solution 
A  must  be  added,  while  for  under  exposures  a 
little  more  of  the  B  solution  should  be  used. 
Bromides  do  not  restrain  the  action  of  hydro- 
chinon, and  it  is  therefore  only  by  modifying 
the  proportion  of  the  twp  solutions  or  by  dilut- 
ing them  with  water  that  incorrect  exposure  or 
unevenness  can  be  overcome  in  development. 
W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams. 

* 
ATHLETICS. 

The  success  of  the  fourteenth  annual  inter- 
collegiate games  which  were  held  at  the  Berke- 
ley Oval,  May  25,  proved  conclusively  the  right 
of  the  association  to  lead  an  independent  life. 
As  is  well  known  it  formerly  was  a  member  of 
the  N.  A.  A.  A.  A.     But  college  athletics  have 
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become  so  important  a  feature  of  outdoor  life 
in  this  country  that  the  association  which 
governs  their  actions  should  certainly  be  ac- 
corded a  position  independent  from  others. 
So  many  questions  arise  which  the  students 
alone  can  decide  that  outsiders  would  only 
make  things  worse  than  they  are  were  they  to 
attempt  their  solution.  At  the  games  no  less 
that  eight  new  records  were  established,  and  in 
one  or  two  instances  the  world's  record  for 
those  events  equaled.  This  excellent  showing 
is  no  doubt  due  in  large  measure  to  the  com- 
paratively large  number  of  fine  athletes  in 
college  at  present.  Sherrill,  Banks,  Dohm, 
Downes,  Wells,  Shearman,  etc.,  are  all  men  of 
acknowledged  merit.  Careful  training  in  well- 
equipped  gymnasiums  and  under  competent 
instructors  must,  however,  be  credited  with  its 
due  influence  upon  the  results.  This  attention 
which  is  devoted  to  athletics  is  already  showing 
its  results.  The  body  of  students  that  was  gath- 
ered at  the  Berkeley  Oval,  had  been  collected 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  and  repre- 
sented the  best  physical  development  attaina- 
ble. When  hundreds  of  young  men  do  sys- 
tematic work  for  months  under  competent 
directors  it  will  not  be  a  long  while  before 
the  results  become  apparent.  Hard  work  will 
be  easily  accomplished,  troubles  lightly  borne, 
sickness  resisted,  life  made  more  endurable. 
This  consistent  training  will  also  favorably 
affect  the  athletic  clubs  into  which  college 
athletes  generally  drift  after  graduation.  Old 
habits  will  be  followed,  and  the  careless  non- 
collegian  who  may  have  hitherto  relied  upon 
speedy  legs  alone  to  win  him  fame  will  read- 
ily see  that  good  condition  makes  his  work  so 
much  easier.  In  this  way  incalculable  good 
will  be  accomplished. 

The  Amateur  Union  championship  games 
were  hardly  as  successful  as  it  was  hoped  they 
would  be.  In  the  first  place  Jupiter  Pluvius 
seemed  to  have  a  grudge  against  the  Union 
and  prevented  the  games  on  the  day  originally 
decided  upon,  June  i,  at  the  Berkeley  Oval. 
Then  a  postponement  to  June  12  on  the  grounds 
of  the  New  Jersey  Athletic  Club  was  not  very 
much  more  successful,  because  the  gentle  rain 
from  heaven  would  come  down  at  times.  A 
large  audience  was  thus  prevented  from  attend- 
ing, and  a  number  of  athletes,  by  reason  of  the 
change  of  date,  became  overtrained  or  they 
stopped  training  altogether. 

A  partial  rest  during  the  summer  months 
will  enable  our  speedy  friends  to  gain  enough 
strength  to  make  a  good  showing  when  the  fall 
comes.  What  special  direction  their  efforts 
will  take  it  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  say,  but  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that  not  a  few  records  will  have 
to  be  changed.  J.  C.  Gerndt. 


BASEBALL. 

The  Amateur  Arena  of  the    Metropolitan 
District  in  1889. 

Amateur  ball  playing  this  season  has  been 
rejuvenated.  Not  for  years  past  have  the  regu- 
lar amateur  class'  of  the  fraternity  mustered  in 
such  force  on  the  fields  as  they  have  done  this 
season.  The  sport  is  one  so  admirably  adapted 
for  the  outdoor  recreation  of  the  mass  of  our 
young  people  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  has 


attained  such  wide  popularity  with  all  classes  of 
the  community.  The  clerks  of  the  commercial 
houses,  the  employees  of  the  manufacturing 
establishments,  and  in  fact  the  busy  workers 
of  every  branch  of  business,  find  in  baseball 
the  means  for  an  exciting  recreative  outing  on 
the  green  fields  of  a  half-holiday  afternoon  each 
week  unequaled  by  any  outdoor  sport  in  vogue. 
It  is  the  American  field  game  for  the  couple  of 
spare  hours,  while  cricket  is  the  English  game 
for  the  couple  of  spare  days.  The  one  meets 
the  wants  of  the  workers  of  the  republic  and 
the  latter  just  suits  the  leisure  class  of  monar- 
chical England. 

A  feature  of  the  amateur  season  each  year  is,  of 
course,  the  pennant  races  of  the  college  club  nines, 
and  this  year  the  championship  games  of  the 
College  League — embracing  the  names  of  Har- 
vard, Yale  and  Princeton — have  been  more  than 
usually  exciting.  Princeton  led  off  in  the  Col- 
lege League  race  with  a  spurt  in  the  running 
which  startled  both  Yale  and  Harvard,  and  be- 
fore the  spring  campaign  ended  Princeton  had 
strong  hopes  of  ultimate  success  in  the  contest. 
But  the  June  campaign  saw  Yale  rally  in  a  way 
which  staggered  Princeton,  whose  aims  had  previ- 
ously been  ambitious  of  championship  honors. 
Harvard  tried  to  traverse  Yale's  track  but  failed, 
and  the  final  result  was  that  "  the  same  old  story 
was  told  again  "  on  Yale's  campus. 

The  contests  of  the  Amateur  League  this 
year,  too,  have  been  more  than  ordinarily  inter- 
esting, though  they  might  be  made  more  so  if  the 
strict  amateur  rule  was  lived  up  to  by  limiting  the 
contesting  nines  to  legitimate  amateur  exem- 
plars, the  employment  of  professional  batteries 
being  a  drawback  as  a  rule.  The  Staten  Island 
Athletic  Club's  nine  had,  up  to  the  close  of  June, 
borne  off  the  palm  in  securing  the  lead,  chiefly 
through  the  very  effective  work  of  the  Har- 
vard pitcher  of  '88,  Mr.  Bates.  But  Tyng  and 
Ayrault,  of  the  Staten  Island  Cricket  Club's 
nine,  have  pushed  Bates  hard  for  the  pitching 
honors.  The  "Deacon's"  nine,  of  the  Cres- 
cent Athletic  Club,  of  Brooklyn,  have  also  shown 
up  very  promisingly,  as  their  extraordinary  con- 
test at  Staten  Island  in  June  fully  proved.  The 
Orange  Athletic  Club's  nine,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  hardly  come  up  to  Frank  White's  expecta- 
tions, but  there  is  time  for  a  rally  before  Sep- 
tember closes  the  season.  Of  course  they  were 
without  the  services  of  Pitcher  Stagg  during 
their  spring  campaign. 

An  event  of  the  Amateur  League  campaign 
was  the  creditable  action  taken  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Staten  Island  Athletic  Club  in 
repudiating  the  very  small  piece  of  business  in- 
dulged in  by  one  of  the  amateur  players  of  the 
nine  in  engaging  in  one  of  the  professional 
tricks,  in  a  game  with  Yale,  technically  termed 
"  dirty  ball  playing."  The  action  of  the  com- 
mittee was  timely  and  to  the  point.  The  league 
is  composed  of  clubs  aiming  to  play  "gentle- 
manly ball,"  and  not  the  style  of  game  in  vogue 
on  the  corner  lots. 

Another  feature  of  the  amateur  season  is  the 
inauguration  of  the  game  of  baseball  as  one  of 
the  legitimate  sports  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  brotherhood.  Never  have  the 
associations  in  question  taken  a  more  advanced 
step  in  the  right  direction  than  they  did  when 
they  legalized  baseball  as  a  young  Christian's 
game,   and  gave  it  the  association  indorsement 
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by  the  organization  of  the  "  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  Baseball  League."  It  was  a 
godsend  for  the  boys  of  the  association  in  the 
metropolitan  district,  and  it  has  imparted  an 
interest  to  their  general  work  which  was  sadly 
wanting  before.  The  league  embraces  three 
sections,  as  follows  : 

Northern  Section — Harlem,  Yonkers,  York- 
ville.  West  Shore  Railroad  and  Madison  Avenue 
Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Western  Section — Orange,  Bloomfield,  Jersey 
City  and  Summit  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Southern  Section — Twenty-third  Street,  Brook- 
lyn. Young  Men's  Institute  and  Staten  Island 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  days  for  the  games  of  the  league  are  Sat- 
urdays, and  that  is  now  the  great  day  of  the 
week  with  the  young  Christians  of  the  league. 
The  winning  nine  in  the  series  of  games  of  each 
section  will  be  presented  with  a  handsome  ban- 
ner given  by  Messrs.  Spalding  Brothers.  The 
finals  are  to  be  played  for  the  league  champion- 
ship, and  the  winning  team  will  get  a  $100  sil- 
ver cup.  Mr.  C.  E.  Patterson,  of  361  Madison 
avenue,  is  the  secretary  of  the  league.  May  25 
was  the  opening  day,  Twenty-third  Street  play- 
ing the  Young  Men's  Institute  and  winning  by 
a  score  of  24  to  14. 

The  officials  of  the  associations  take  unusual 
interest  in  the  field  work  of  their  respective 
nines,  and  the  appointed  Saturdays  see  num- 
bers of  the  professors,  presidents,  secretaries, 
etc.,  of  each  association  on  the  fields  as  deeply 
interested  spectators. 

The  Brooklyn  Amateur  Association,  with  its 
six  clubs,  gathers  in  force  on  the  Parade  Ground 
at  Prospect  Park  every  Saturday  afternoon. 
These  club  nines  have  special  fields  set  apart 
for  them  on  championship  days,  and  their 
games  are  surrounded  by  large  crowds  of  inter- 
ested spectators. 

The  local  college  nines  of  the  metropolitan 
district,  such  as  those  of  the  Rose  Hills,  of  St. 
John's  College,  at  Fordham  ;  the  Jaspers,  of 
the  Manhattan  College,  and  the  Alerts,  of  Seton 
Hall  College,  South  Orange,  are  prominent 
amateur  exemplars,  as  are  also  the  nines  of  the 
Brooklyn  Polytechnic  and  Adelphi  Academy, 
Pratt  Institute,  etc.,  of  that  city.  In  fact,  it 
would  require  pages  to  give  even  the  names  of 
the  hundreds  of  amateur  clubs  which  send  their 
nines  to. the  field  in  the  metropolis  this  year. 
Henry  Chadwick. 


KENNEL— POPULAR  BREEDS  OF  DOGS 

The  question,  "Which  is  the  most  popular 
breed  of  dog?"  has  often  been  asked  us,  and, 
verily,  it  seems  a  hard  one  to  answer.  One  way 
of  reaching  a  conclusion  might  be  to  take  the 
shows  of  the  spring  circuit,  and  selecting  the 
largest,  which  would  be  New  York,  examine  its 
list  of  entries,  and  from  the  classes  best  filled 
we  can  secure  an  idea  (though  not  to  an  abso- 
lute certainty,  as  this  cannot  be  recommended 
as  an  infallible  rule)  of  the  breed  or  breeds  most 
affected  by  dog  lovers  and  breeders.  Now,  we 
find  upon  looking  into  the  matter  that  in  the 
principal  classes  at  this  show  last  spring  there 
were  the  following :  219  setters  (including  all 
varieties),  166  St.  Bernards,  143  pointers,  136 
fox  terriers,  108  collies,  98  sporting  spaniels,  67 


mastiffs,  33  pugs,  26  greyhounds  and  23  beagles 
(these  do  not  represent  duplicate  entries).  With- 
out doubt  among  these  ten  breeds  may  be  found 
the  most  popular  dogs  of  to-day.  Setters  seem 
to  have  "the  call,"  with  St.  Bernards  next; 
then  pointers,  followed  by  fox  terriers,  collies, 
Spaniels,  mastiffs,  pugs,  greyhounds  and  bea- 
gles. Setters  always  have  been  popular.  They 
are  generally  useful  in  the  field,  and  are  also 
handsome  and  symmetrical  looking  and  mod- 
erately well  adapted  as  household  pets — though 
to  the  spaniel  and  beagle  this  is  much  more  ap- 
plicable, being  smaller,  and  hence  occupying 
less  room  about  the  house. 

The  St.  Bernards,  mastiffs  and  collies  seem 
to  be  looming  up  pretty  well  just  at  present. 
Probably,  owing  to  the  impetus  given  them  by 
the  newly  formed  specialty  clubs  devoted  to 
these  breeds  and  which  are  pushing  their  in- 
terests. 

These  three  last  breeds,  with  the  pugs,  might 
be  classed  as  the  drones  of  dogdom,  the  uses  to 
which  they  may  be  put  being  of  so  ambiguous  a 
character  that  it  can  be  said  with  fairness,  that 
they  are  kept  but  for  ornamental  purposes, 
while  the  setter,  pointer,  fox  terrier,  spaniel, 
greyhound  and  beagle  have  their  many  uses. 

Collie  men  may  object  to  having  their  pets 
placed  on  the  list  of  do-nothings,  but  while  this 
breed  has  been,  and  is  now  used  (but  in  re- 
mote quarters)  on  the  farm  for  driving  cattle, 
sheep,  etc..  still  their  usefulness  in  this  respect 
may  well  be  said  to  be  nil,  as  any  cross-bred 
dog  can  be  readily  taught  to  perform  the  same 
offices. 

Concluding  we  might  say  that  sporting  dogs 
seem  to  have  the  strongest  hold  upon  the  public 
generally.  Nomad. 


LAWN  TENNIS. 

The  home  of  lawn  tennis  is  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  where  the  standard  of  play  is  far  supe- 
rior to  that  in  any  other  place  on  the  globe.  A 
glance  at  the  "  open  "  tournament  table  for  this 
season  develops  the  fact  that  there  are  no  less 
than  sixty-six  large  tournaments,  extending  from 
May  until  October.  This  list,  of  course,  does  not 
include  the  numerous  club  tournaments  only 
open  to  members,  which  are  simply  illimitable. 
Every  principal  town  and  watering  place  in  the 
kingdom  has  one  or  more  clubs,  and  the  "fix- 
tures "  for  this  year  far  exceed  in  number  those 
held  annually  heretofore.  It  has  been  held  by 
many  that  lawn  tennis  was  doomed  to  die  early 
in  its  career.  After  a  thriving  existence  of 
twelve  years  this  game  has  permeated  every 
part  of  the  civilized  globe,  and  was  never  more 
universally  popular  than  at  present.  This  is 
especially  true  of  Great  Britain. 

In  America,  while  the  game  has  not  reached 
that  degree  of  excellence  enjoyed  by  the  mother 
country,  yet  the  present  year  marks  the  most 
successful  era  in  its  history.  To  the  American 
devotee  it  will  perhaps  be  almost  incredible 
when  we  state  that  6,000  people  attended  the 
match  in  Dublin,  the  latter  part  of  May,  for 
the  championship  of  Ireland  between  Mr.  W.  J. 
Hamilton  and  Mr;  Ernest  Renshaw.  Yet  such 
was  the  fact,  and  on  several  previous  days,  de- 
spite bad  weather,  the  attendance  never  fell 
below    2,000.      An    analysis    of     this    remark- 
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OUTING  FOR  AUGUST. 


able  contest  has  already  been  widely  pub- 
lished, and  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article. 
That  the  result  was  a  surprise  is  generally 
conceded,  for  it  was  expected  that  Ernest  Ren- 
shaw  would  maintain  the  championship  which 
he  has  held  for  two  successive  years.  Last 
year  Hamilton  received  odds,  and  his  triumph 
now,  evenly  matched,  is  therefore  more  credit- 
able to  him.  The  style  of  the  two  men  is  an 
extreme  contrast.  Renshaw  is  quiet  in  his  play 
and  is  rather  confident,  due  perhaps  to  his  ex- 
tended knowledge  of  the  game  and  his  many 
years  of  practice.  He  seldom  rushes  at  a  ball, 
and  is  usually  on  the  spot  before  it  arrives, 
seemingly  knowing  what  will  happen. 

This  habit  of  being  everywhere  at  once 
without  effort  is  the  feature  of  his  play  which 
first  strikes  the  eye.  Hamilton  is  the  exact  re- 
verse of  his  opponent.  He  is  as  nimble  as  a 
cat  and  jumps  around  all  over  the  court,  return- 
ing a  long  drive  to  the  base  line  or  a  volley 
near  the  net  with  equal  impetuosity.  Effort  is 
visible  in  every  stroke  he  makes,  yet  he  never 
seems  to  tire.     He  is  activity  personified. 

The  delegation  of  tennis  men  headed  by  Mr. 
H.  A.  Ditson,  of  Boston,  who  are  now  in  Eng- 
land for  the  purpose  of  arranging  an  interna- 
tional series  of  matches  have  met  with  gratify- 
ing success  thus  far,  and  their  mission  is  one 
which  will  give  to  the  game  in  America  an  im- 
petus hitherto  unknown.  A  professional  match 
between  Mr.  George  Kerr,  of  Dublin  (Hamil- 
ton's coach),  and  Mr.  Thomas  Pettitt,  of  Bos- 
ton, has  been  arranged.  Three  contests  will  be 
held  in  the  United  States  during  the  month  of 
August,  the  teams,  dates  and  places  to  be  de- 
termined hereafter  by  Mr.  N.  L.  Jackson,  of 
London,  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Ditson,  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Kerr  has  had  many  years'  experience, 
ana  is  the  professional  player  of  Great  Britain. 
He  is  at  present  employed  by  the  Fitzwilliam 
Club  in  Dublin  as  a  coacher  and  keeper  of  its 
courts.  Several  of  the  leading  foreign  tennis 
players  will  accompany  him,  and  other  inter- 
national contests  will  occur  this  fall  between 
the  best  players  in  England  and  America.  The 
establishment  of  international  tennis  relations 
this  year  marks  an  important  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  lawn  tennis.  It  is  the  beginning  of  an 
annual  interchange  of  thought,  experience  and 
play  between  the  two  countries  which  will  add 
new  zest  to  the  game  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean. 
Mr.  Ditson  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  his 
achievement  in  thus  bringing  together  for  the 
first  time  the  leading  tennis  men  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. We  shall  watch  the  progress  of  these 
contests  with  no  small  degree  of  interest,  and 
Outing  will  keep  its  readers  well  informed  on 
the  future  developments  in  tennis,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  H.  W.  Spofford. 


OUTING'S   HEALTH  HINTS  FOR  WOMEN. 

Outing's  friends,  the  ladies,  have  been  out 
in  the  open  for  weeks,  some  fortunate  ones  per- 
haps for  months.  It  is  proper,  then,  to  ask, 
has  your  outing  profited  you  ?  Have  you  gained 
that  quickness  and  brightness  and  robustness, 
we  may  add,  which  will  enable  you  to  stand  the 
winter's  rounds  of  gayety  or  work,  whichever  it 
may  be,  in  the  best  way  ?     Have    you    gone  to 


work  systematically  to  build  up  your  bodies, 
have  you  rowed,  played  tennis,  walked,  tramped 
and  camped  with  a  purpose  in  view,  and  that  how 
best  and  most  permanently  to  strengthen  the 
constitution?  These  remarks  apply  not  so 
much  to  our  many  fair  friends  who  are  natu- 
rally strong  and  healthy,  and  who  in  a  week,  at 
the  farthest,  can  catch  up  with  their  former 
vigor.  But  there  are  many  who  must  fight  for 
their  health  :  to  them  let  us  say  a  few  words  of 
caution,  and  let  them  give  the  suggestions  we 
shall  make  a  fair  trial. 

In  the  first  place  remember  that  you  want  to 
build  up.  That  means  you  must  not  go  in  for 
pastimes  of  all  sorts  the  moment  you  reach  the 
seaside  or  mountain  resort.  You  will  only  do 
harm.  It  will  be  a  much  better  plan  to  spend  a 
week  in  resting,  assuming  for  a  moment  that 
you  have  from  two  to  three  months  at  your  dis- 
posal. You  will  in  this  way  accustom  yourself 
to  the  change  of  air  and  the  difference  in  the 
mode  of  life,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  greater  tax 
upon  your  strength  than  you  imagine.  Then 
begin  with  very  gentle  exercise,  a  tramp  of  a 
mile  or  two,  a  row  of  half  a  mile,  a  brief  game 
of  tennis — nothing  more.  If  you  find  these  ex- 
ercises too  great  a  strain  upon  your  system,  re- 
duce them  ;  but  no  matter  how  little  you  do,  do 
it  all  with  as  much  determination  as  you  can 
muster.  Continue  this  sort  of  thing  for  a  week. 
The  next  week  should  find  you  able  to  increase 
the  length  of  your  walks  ;  you  should  feel  like 
rowing  a  mile,  and  several  games  of  tennis 
ought  not  to  fatigue  you  very  much.  If  you  find 
that  you  are  making  rapid  progress  and  that 
you  are  not  having  enough  exercise,  do  not  in- 
increase  it  by  walking  two  miles  instead  of  one, 
but  do  your  work  twice,  in  the  early  morning 
and  the  late  afternoon.  Let  us  urge  you  not  to 
stay  indoors  much.  Be  out  in  the  wind  and 
the  sun.  Protect  yourselves  against  them  as 
much  as  you  please,  but  let  them  do  their  work. 

But  do  not  forget  one  thing.  It  is  this.  In 
all  your  exertions  be  thorough.  Throw  your 
whole  heart  into  what  you  attempt.  That  is  half 
the  battle.  You  must  not  delude  yourself  with 
the  thought  that  the  work  you  do,  minus  a 
correspondingly  cheerful  and  hopeful  frame  of 
mind,  will  do  you  good.  Far  from  it,  the  two 
go  together. 

Of  course  what  has  been  suggested  as  a  proper 
way  of  gaining  strength,  is  only  in  the  merest 
outline.  Elaborate  as  much  as  you  like,  but  be 
consistent.  Don't  be  over  enthusiastic.  In  that 
respect  be  wiser  than  your  brothers,  many  of 
whom  rush  from  the  desk  and  the  counter  to 
the  cinder  track  and  the  oar  and  run  and  row 
races  with  practically  no  preparation.  Profit  by 
their  misfortunes  and  save  yourselves  days  of 
discomfort.  Do  not  attempt  the  hardest  tasks 
first.  You  doubtless  would  like  to  mount  a 
horse  and  be  off  at  a  brisk  gallop.  You  forget 
you  are  not  strong,  and  riding  is  very  severe 
exercise.  Get  into  "condition"  first;  then  rid- 
ing will  be  an  unalloyed  pleasure.  The  same 
holds  true  of  rowing  and  canoeing.  In  these 
two  sports  much  of  the  benefit  derived  from 
them  comes  from  doing  the  motions  correctly — 
shoulders  thrown  back,  oars  held  firmly,  &c. 

You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  what  we  have 
suggested  is  very  "  slow,"  "  stupid,"  &c.  It  is, 
no  doubt.  It  is  doubly  stupid,  however,  to  be 
ill ;  it  is  exasperating  to  have  to  forego  a  romp 
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through  the  fields  because  you  are  not  strong 
enough.  Try  stupid  things  for  a  while  and 
learn  your  lessons  as  you  would  take  medicine. 
OUTING'S  medicine  is  not  nearly  so  disagreeable 
as  that  which  the  chemist  compounds.  The 
stupidity  will  wear  off  soon  enough,  and  before 
you  are  aware  of  it  you  will  be  doing  all  sorts 
of  exercise,  not  as  a  task,  but  because  you  can 
do  them;  because  you  have  gained  the  requisite 
strength  and  they  do  noc  tire  you,  except  in  a 
healthy  way.  Is  that  not  something  worth 
working  for  ?  Come,  confess  it  and  set  to  work 
immediately.  You  have  a  month  or  two  still  be- 
fore you.  Perhaps  you  have  been  trying  our 
medicine.  Then  let  these  words  give  you  en- 
couragement. Outing  is  giving  you  sound  ad- 
vice. 

When  you  reach  home  again  it  will  be  with 
different  feelings.  Life  will  hold  more  pleas- 
ures, and  griefs  will  seem  less  real  and  crush- 
ing.    That  is  worth  something. 


YACHTING. 

Oh,  what  a  spanking  sailor's  breeze  it  is  that 
comes  sweeping  in  in  one  long,  steady,  continu- 
ous gale  over  the  grimy  chimney  stacks,  blow- 
ing the  gleaming  steam  puffs  from  half  a  dozen 
busy  factories  that  surround  our  editorial  sanc- 
tum in  fantastic  swirls  and  eddies  away  up  into 
the  ethereal  blue  of  heaven's  great  vault  !  We 
turn  longingly  to  the  open  casements  of  our 
window,  and  as  we  scent  the  keen,  fresh  air 
that  comes  across  the  housetops  from  the  East 
River,  we  dream  yearningly  of  the  snow-white 
decks  of  the  stately  Electra,  on  which  we  so 
fondly  hoped  to  be  treading,  while  the  genial 
commodore  is  recounting  for  the  edification  of 
the  "gentlemen  of  the  press"  his  last  bon  mot 
on  the  "  fishy  "  condition  of  the  accounts  of  the 
great  centennial  ball  committee.  "Yes,"  Com- 
modore Gerry  is  saying,  "if  Mr.  Fish  wants  to 
cast  up  his  accounts  quickly  and  correctly  I 
think  we  can  give  him  every  possible  oppor- 
tunity to-day."  Jolly,  courteous  commodore 
and  happy  band  of  bright  reporter  yachtsmen 
in  heart,  and  perhaps  ere  the  day  be  done,  in 
spirit,  too,  we  are  with  you  !  But  the  stern  de- 
cree of  inexorable  fate  and  the  earnest  appeal 
of  the  waiting  devil  for  editor's  "copy"  tie  us 
to  our  chair  and  compel  us  to  herald  the  joys  of 
these  glorious  yachting  days  when  we  would  a 
thousand  times  rather  be  watching  the  prepara- 
tions off  Fort  Wadsworth  for  starting  the  first  of 
the  great  Katrina-Titania  match  races. 

Yes,  the  two  crack  70-footers  are  going  to 
have  it  hammer  and  tongs  to-day  !  If  they 
never  had  the  canvas  stretched  before  they'll 
have  a  fair  enough  chance  before  they  drop 
anchors  this  evening.  Look  well  to  your  bob- 
stays  and  topmast  shrouds  to-day,  ye  hardy 
mariners,  for  hemp  and  steel  wire  are  going  to 
be  tested  to  their  uttermost  capacity  !  But  why 
are  we  prophesying  thus  when,  before  our 
warning  sees  the  light  of  day,  the  race  and  its 
thrilling  events  will  have  passed  into  ancient 
history?  Well,  more's  the  pity,  but  we  "can't 
help  it,  ye  know."  And  what  has  not  been 
accomplished  by  brawny  American   yachtsmen 


since  the  season  opened  ?  What  glorious  bat- 
tles have  been  hard  fought  and  nobly  won  over 
the  beautiful  course  that  the  Larchmont  boys 
have  for  a  sailing  ground  !  What  a  fizzle  and 
stormy  wind  up  the  Atlantic  yachtsmen  did 
have,  to  be  sure,  and  what  a  contrast  to  the 
superb  day's  sport  Commodore  Gerry's  prover- 
bial luck  brought  to  the  racers  of  the  N.Y.Y.  C. ! 
What  a  capital  day's  fun  and  pleasure  the  mos- 
quito fleet  on  the  Harlem  had  for  the  regatta  ! 
All  these  red-letter  days  Outing  must  faithfully 
chronicle,  if  only  in  a  few  words  of  passing 
mention. 

First  of  all,  then,  the  hollow  victories  of  the 
Titania  over  the  Shamrock,  at  the  opening  of  the 
season,  were  a  matter  of  some  surprise  and  much 
comment  among  yachting  men.  It  is  very 
easy  to  say,  "  I  told  you  so  !  "  but  we  have 
always  fancied  Mr.  Iselin's  flyer  in  anything 
like  real  "  Channel  "  weather  ;  but  still  our  choice 
of  the  three  most  prominent  70-foot  craft  is  the 
Katrina.  Talking  of  the  70-foot  class  naturally 
brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  doings  of  the 
Valkyrie.  From  what  can  be  gathered  of  the 
mass  of  information  published  by  "  the  dailies," 
it  looks  as  if  the  Earl  of  Dunraven  does  not 
intend  to  have  a  shy  for  the  America  s  cup,  but 
will  come  over  and  try  his  luck  in  Eastern 
waters.  Lord  Dunraven,  you  are  right;  "dis- 
cretion is  the  better  part  of  valor,"  and  you  will 
find  that  you'll  have  enough  on  your  hands  to 
tackle  the  70-footers  that  are  ready  to  give  you 
a  turn  to  windward.  In  our  opinion  both  the 
Titania  and  Katrina  can  show  their  heels  to  the 
Englishman,  and  we  should  not  be  a  bit  sur- 
prised if  Grade,  Bedoicin  or  Shamrock  would  be 
hard  nuts  for  him  to  crack. 

The  report  that  the  beautiful  Volunteer  is  per- 
fectly useless  and  had  been  so  badly  strained 
and  warped  as  to  be  unable  to  meet  the  Valkyrie, 
should  she  want  to  compete  for  the  America's 
cup,  turns  out  to  be  only  another  piece  of 
reportorial  haste  and  inaccuracy.  Mr.  Edward 
Burgess,  in  his  round-robin  to  the  press,  very 
properly  sets  matters  straight,  though,  of  course, 
such  a  ridiculous  statement  was  only  likely  to 
affect  the  sentiments  of  the  uninitiated.  Yachts- 
men in  yachting  circles  know  too  well  that 
Burgess  boats  are  built  just  as  perfectly  as  they 
are  wisely  designed  to  be  led  astray  by  sensa- 
tional paragraphs  that  emanate  solely  in  the 
fervid  imagination  of  the  space-filling  brains  of 
the  ubiquitous  scribes  of  the  dailies.  By  the 
way,  the  Mayflower  looks  a  bonny  boat  in  her 
schooner  rig,  and  sails  fast,  too.  We  hope  that 
she  and  the  Sachem  will  meet  soon  to  try  con- 
clusions, and  if  they  do  the  "converted"  will 
not  be  a  great  way  behind,  we  are  thinking. 

But,  boys,  Outing  is  with  you  heart  and  soul 
in  the  fun  there  will  be  this  year  among  the 
jolly  "  forties"  and  "thirties!"  After  all,  this 
is  what  we  call  real  yacht  racing.  Out  of  a 
clinking  good  lot  it's  hard  to  pick  the  winner, 
but  for  choice  we'll  go  one  on  Mr.  Gardner's 
new  departure,  Liris,  which  seems  to  be  as 
staunch  a  little  craft  as  sails  to-day.  The 
Gorilla,  Totnahawk  and  Maraquita  are  by  no 
means  foemen  unworthy  of  her  steel,  while 
the  Nymph  has  had  a  season's  trial  and  may 
hold  her  own  this  year  with  the  newborn. 


The  picturesque  regions  along  the  Hudson 
River  and  through  the  Mohawk  Valley  are  just 
now  receiving  much  attention  as  possible  resting 
places  for  the  many  whose  short  vacations  are 
now  in  the  near  future.  Of  course  the  question 
of  expense  and  time  is  one  which  receives  care- 
ful consideration.  In  their  perplexities  they 
will  do  well  to  write  to  Mr.  H.  B.  Jagoe,  General 
Eastern  Passenger  Agent,  363  Broadway,  New 
York,  for  "Summer  Excursions,"  a  handsomely 
illustrated  book,  giving  descriptions  of  the 
places  through  which  the  West  Shore  Railroad 
passes.  To  those  who  seek  homes  away  from 
the  bustle  and  noise  of  a  great  city,  "  Suburban 
Homes  on  the  West  Shore  "  may  be  able  to  fur- 
nish useful  hints. 

Americans  going  to  Europe  via  Liverpool 
should  avail  themselves  of  the  convenience 
afforded  by  the  London  &  Northwestern  Rail- 
way, whose  offices  are  in  New  York,  at  832 
Broadway,  where  baggage  is  checked  direct  to 
destination  and  tickets  may  be  secured  for 
any  point  in  Europe,  thus  avoiding  all  de- 
lays and  annoyances  so  common  in  Continental 
travel  abroad.  Mr.  Baratoni,  the  manager  of 
the  New  York  office,  is  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  needs  of  the  American  tourist,  and  we 
give  this  notice  without  cost  to  the  company  or 
its  representatives,  because  so  many  of  Out- 
ing's readers  are  going  to  Europe  and  we  wish 
them  to  travel  comfortably. 

If  we  take  the  statements  of  the  daily  press 
as  authentic  we  must  believe  that  there  are  at 
least  seventy  thousand  Americans  wandering 
over  every  part  of  Europe.  It  is  therefore  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  many  of  them  are  sportsmen 
and  will  do  their  best  to  get  a  chance  at  some  of 
the  excellent  wild-fowl  shooting  that  is  to  be  had 
round  the  northern  and  western  shores  of  the 
British  Isles.  To  supply  himself  with  a  thor- 
oughly workmanlike  and  reliable  weapon  is  the 
first  aim  and  principal  desire  of  the  true  sports- 
man, and  to  this  class  Outing  is  always  ready 
to  tender  the  best  advice  that  experience  has 
proved  to  be  incontrovertible.  While  in  Lon- 
don, therefore,  the  intending  wild-fowl  seeker 
should  without  fail  visit  J.  &  W.  Tolley's  cele- 
brated gun  emporium  at  No.  1  Conduit  street, 
Regent  street,  and  ask  them  to  produce  for  in- 
spection one  of  their  latest  hammerless  "  ejec- 
tor "  wild-fowl  guns.  Their  mechanism  is  sim- 
ply faultless  ;  the  ejector  works  perfectly  simple, 
they  hit  hard  at  long  range,  and  will  be  found 
serviceable  for  all  kinds  of  game.  They  are 
especially  adapted  for  duck,  plover  and  geese, 


while  they  will  be  found  just  as  in- 
valuable among  grouse  that  are  wild 
from  being  constantly  shot  at  on  the 
more  frequented  Scottish  moors.  Every 
sportsman  who  wants  solid  comfort,  as 
well  as  accurate  shooting  from  his  pet 
gun,  should  be  measured  for  his  weap- 
on. This  is  as  essential  as  being  mea- 
sured for  your  riding  breeches  or  your  saddle, 
and  Messrs.  Tolley  always  prefer  to  build  you 
a  gun  to  order  from  measurements.  The  prices 
range  from  $75  upward,  and  you  will  be  sure 
of  getting  your  money's  worth  for  each  dollar 
you  put  into  Tolley's  hands. 

The  great  West  is  every  year  becoming  less 
of  a  terra  incognita.  The  many  beauties  of 
Western  scenery,  the  customs  and  habits  of  peo- 
ple are  so  frequently  the  subjects  of  newspaper 
articles,  that  every  well-read  man  must  neces- 
sarily have  some  notion  of  what  that  portion 
of  our  country  west  of  Chicago  offers.  The 
traveler  will,  of  course,  be  most  anxious  to 
learn  details  and  to  have  his  attention  called  to 
points  of  special  interest.  He  will  find  in  a 
series  of  books  and  maps  published  by  W.  C. 
Riley,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  very  useful  informa- 
tion. "  The  Northern  Pacific  Tour  "  sets  forth 
the  attractions  of  the  Northwest  with  its  grow- 
ing cities  and  wonderful  resources.  And  as  a 
trip  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  would  be  incomplete 
without  a  short  excursion  to  Alaska,  the  land  of 
ice  and  snow,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  a  brief 
description  of  a  trip  to  Sitka  is  added.  There 
are  few  routes  which  present  more  of  the  pic- 
turesque than  the  one  from  Tacoma  to  the  land 
of  perpetual  snow.  The  tourist  is  rarely  out  of 
sight  of  land,  and  much  to  his  surprise  he  will 
find  that  in  place  of  the  expected  dreary  wastes 
of  glacier  ice  he  will  have  in  almost  constant 
view  extensive  forests  which  come  down  to  the 
water's  edge.  Between  islands  and  mainland 
lies  the  course,  sheltered  from  the  rolling  waves 
of  the  Pacific.  Too  bad  that  it  takes  a  week  be- 
fore an  Eastern  enthusiast  can  enter  upon  the 
scene  of  such  delights  ! 

Sportsmen  are  preparing  to  go  big  game 
hunting.  It  is  not  always  feasible  to  go  West, 
nor  very  far  into  the  Canadian  woods.  Time 
is  valuable,  particularly  when  vacations  are 
short ;  so  many  hunters  are  compelled  to  look 
for  game  near  home,  in  the  Adirondacks  or  the 
wilds  of  Maine.  In  the  latter  State  the  sportsman 
whose  appetite  has  been  whetted  by  reading 
"Moose  Hunting  in  Aroostook,"  the  leading 
article  in  this  number,  will  get  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  trying  his  rifle.  Having  found  a  place 
to  go  to,  next  comes  the  important  question 
how  to  reach  it.  Take  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railway.  A  card  to  its  passenger  department 
in  Boston  will  elicit  prompt  response  on  any 
points  which  you  are  not  sure  about.  The  road 
carries  you  direct  to  the  heart  of  the  happy 
hunting  grounds. 


The  outfit  of  the  pleasure  seeker  would  not 
be  complete  without  a  careful  selection  of  new 
reading  matter.  The  supply  at  hand  is  certain- 
ly large  and  varied,  and  he  must  be  a  most  fas- 
tidious reader  who  cannot  find  something  to  his 
taste  and  fancy.  History,  biography,  travel 
and  fiction,  with  a  predominance  of  the  latter, 
of  course,  are  served  up  to  us  in  numberless 
styles  of  binding  and  various  shapes  and  sizes. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  read  them  all,  nor  is 
it  right  to  judge  all  books  by  a  few  ;  at  the 
same  time  it  is  easy  to  discern  one  drift  which 
seems  common  to  the  modern  novelist  :  it  is 
the  supernatural,  and  it  is  evidently  wanted, 
for  many  books,  like  periodicals  and  newspa- 
pers, are  made  for  their  readers,  and  not  to 
portray  the  best  sentiments  and  highest  stand- 
ards of  the  best  minds. 

The  exaltation  of  the  German  character,  both 
in  the  strong  and  unswerving  love  of  women 
and  the  loyal  and  generous  friendship  of  man, 
is  well  and  consistently  worked  out  in  "  Greif- 
enstein,"  the  latest  novel  of  Marion  Crawford. 
The  pictures  of  German  university  life,  as  well 
as  the  simple  rustic  scenes,  are  faithfully  por- 
trayed. The  tragic  situations  and  denouements, 
though  easily  anticipated,  are  none  the  less 
enjoyable,  and  the  moral  tone  is  good  and  ele- 
vating. [Macmillan  &  Co.,  London  and  New 
York.] 

We  are  surprised  that  Mrs.  Burnett  should  be 
the  author  of  "  Miss  Crespigny,"  It  is,  no 
doubt,  one  of  her  earlier  works  and  is  put  forth 
on  the  strength  of  the  writer's  later  well-earned 
reputation.  It  is  a  love  story  pure  and  simple, 
and  its  only  merit  is  its  brevity.  [T.  B.  Peter- 
son &  Brothers,  Philadelphia.] 

In  "An  Alter  Ego."  Mr.  Lloyd  Bryce  has 
given  us  an  illustration  of  an  improbable  occur- 
rence rather  than  any  attempt  at  a  story  that 
could  have  any  foundation  except  in  the  one 
main  incident  of  misidentification.  The  char- 
acters are  all  weak,  unless  we  except  the  clair- 
voyant who  figures  largely  in  the  several 
chapters.  The  momentary  resemblance  of  per- 
sons and  especially  twins  is  not  unusual,  and 
Mr.  Bryce  has  ingeniously  woven  a  story  out 
of  this  fact.  "An  Alter  Ego"  holds  the  reader's 
interest  to  some  degree,  and  will  serve  as  a 
subject  for  discussion  and  thought.  [Bren- 
tano's.] 

All  marriages  would  certainly  be  a  failure  if 
the  ideas  advanced  by  Mona  Caird  in  "The 
Wing  of  Azrael  "  could  be  accepted  and  prac- 
ticed. There  would  be  no  God  to  worship,  no 
Lord  to  adore,  no  morality  to  adopt,  no  friend- 
ship to  cherish,  nothing  but  the  gratification  of 
selfish  desires.     Conventionalities  would  be  laid 


aside  and  social  ordinances  disregarded.  We 
would  live  a  religious,  moral  and  social  go-as- 
you-please  existence.  Happily,  as  the  author 
confesses,  her  aim  is  to  represent,  not  to  convert 
or  convince  ;  but  we  doubt  if  she  even  repre- 
sents many  true  characters  in  this  sacrilegious, 
immoral  work.     [Lovell's  International  Series.] 

Like  all  of  Florence  Warden's  novels,  "The 
Fog  Princes"  is  entertaining  and  interesting. 
We  are  constantly  surprised  at  the  audacity  of 
characters,  and  our  hero  has  a  hand  in  the 
most  atrocious  deeds.  The  power  of  one  man 
over  another  is  fully  shown,  and  the  power  of 
gold  over  both  clearly  brought  out.  [Lovell  & 
Co.] 

Few  books  have  appeared  of  late  that  are  so 
inviting  and  so  tastefully  gotten  up  as  "A  White 
Umbrella  in  Mexico,"  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 
It  is  dainty  in  every  way.  The  highly-finished 
paper,  the  wide  margin,  the  illustrations  by  the 
author  and  the  binding — all  are  attractive.  Mr. 
Smith  describes  his  experiences  and  impressions 
while  slowly  wandering  through  Mexico  in  a 
most  picturesque  and  entertaining  way,  and 
bits  of  landscape  and  groups  of  natives  that 
seemed  to  him  worthy  of  reproduction  he  skill- 
fully transferred  to  canvas  under  his  white  um- 
brella before  an  admiring  audience  of  senors 
and  sefioritas.  One  can  pleasantly  and  profitably 
while  away  leisure  hours  with  this  book,  and 
one  will  wish  when  the  last  page  is  reached  that 
the  author  may  take  it  into  his  head  to  make 
another  trip  and  in  his  delightful  way  relate 
new  experiences  in  a  second  volume.  [Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York.] 

"  Rhymes  of  the  Road  and  River,"  from  the 
pen  of  the  well-known  cycling  writer,  Chris 
Wheeler,  is  an  elegant  volume  of  poems.  The 
author  is  one  with  whose  name  readers  of  Out- 
ing are  not  unfamiliar,  since  bright  cycling 
stories  from  his  pen  have  from  time  to  time 
graced  the  pages  of  this  magazine.  As  a  poet 
Mr.  Chris  Wheeler,  in  the  volume  before  us, 
shows  that  he  is  capable  of  producing  excellent 
work.  The  fact  that  it  is  not  all  on  the  same 
level  will  not  detract  from  the  enjoyment  of  the 
rhymes,  since  many  of  them  possess  a  truly 
poetic  ring.  [E.  Stanley  Hart  &  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.] 

"  The  Yellowstone  National  Park"  is  a  little 
volume  by  W.  C.  Riley,  publisher,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  which  gives  full  information  about  the 
wonders  of  that  celebrated  park.  The  book  is 
handsomely  illustrated  and  well  put  together. 
A  companion  volume  is  a  series  of  views  of  the 
park  which  reflects  credit  upon  the  publisher. 
From  them  one  gains  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
spouting  wonders  of  the  West. 


AN   AUGUST    DAY. 

Through  green  winged  boughs  which  bend  before  the  breeze 

I  see  a  distant  farmhouse  glimmer  white, 

As  though  a  snowy  cloud  grown  tired  from  flight 
Had  settled  down  among  those  shady  trees  ; 
Nearby  me  hum  the  honey-laden  bees, 

And,  where  the  new  rail  fence  draws  o'er  yon  height 

A  long  and  jagged  line  of  dazzling  light, 
The  clovered  hills  lift  high  like  foamy  seas. 
But,  ah  !  now  strikes  the  fiery  noontide  heat 

On  burning  field,  while  over  all  the  land 

A  sudden  silence  falls.     With  joy  I  gaze 
Across  the  winding  strip  of  ripened  wheat 

That  seems  a  broad  and  glaring,  golden  band, 

To  streams  beyond  and  pleasant  woodland  ways. 

Herbert  Bashford. 


TEACHING    BETTY    HOW   TO    ROW. 

Betty's  learning  how  to  row  ! 
When  she  shyly  looks  at  me 

With  her  eyes'  soft  witchery, 
I  must  clasp  her  fingers — so — 
Just  to  show  her  how  to  row ! 

When  I  steer  I  hold  her,  so — 

Lined  with  that  old  pine,  you  see, 

Till  so  bright  her  glances  grow 
I  foro-et  about  the  tree  ! 


Watch  the  oars  uncertain  go, 

Betty's  catching  crabs,  you  see  ! 
I  must  show  her — well,  you  know 
What  the  forfeit  ought  to  be. 
I  could  stay  a  year  or  so 
Teaching  Betty  how  to  row  ! 

Florence  E. 
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^FTER  much  controversy, 
the  deliverance  o  f 
yacht  designers  from 
the  trammels  of  the 
pinching  rule  of 
measurement 
not  only  allowed 
Thistle  to  be 
built,  but  en- 
abled further 
experiments  to 
be  made  on  the 
advantages  o  f 
greater  beam. 
The  winter  of 
1887-8  saw  de- 
signers at  work 
on  new  yachts  for  the  different  classes, 
and  when  the  glad  springtime  came  and 
the  racing  season  opened  there  were  sev- 
eral new  competitors  in  the  different 
classes.  The  two  which  attracted  most 
attention  were  unquestionably  Yarana 
and  Petronilla,  the  former  designed  by 
Mr.  G.  L.  Watson,  who  has  been  so  uni- 
formly successful  in  beating  himself,  the 
latter  by  Alexander  Richardson,  whose 
triumphs  with  Lily,  Amathea,  Samcena  and 
Irex  have  often  been  told.  The  Liver- 
pool man  went  farther  in  the  way  of 
beam  than  his  Glasgow  rival,  but  though 
Petronilla  carried  a  larger  sail  spread  on 
a  smaller  rating  than  Yarana,  the  latter 
seemed  to  be  more  what  salt  water  likes 
and  she  established  herself  very  soon  in 


the  position  of  first  favorite.     The  dimen- 
sions of  the  pair  are  : 

Yarana.  Petronilla. 
Length  on  deck,  stem 

to  sternpost 75.3  ft.  72.25  ft. 

Length  on  load  water 

line 66.0  ft.  62.66  ft. 

Breadth 14.8  ft.  17.00  ft. 

Depth 10.3  ft.  10.5  ft. 

Sail  area 5,266.6  sq.  ft.  5,337.4  sq.  ft. 

Rating 58.00  55.74 

Their  chief  antagonist  was  the  great 
Irex,  but  she  had  been  reduced  during 
the  winter,  some  six  hundred  square  feet 
being  taken  off  her  mainsail,  so  that  on 
her  water-line  length  of  83  ft.  6  in.  she 
spread  6,978  square  feet  of  canvas,  quite 
enough,  as  events  proved,  to  drive  her 
ahead  of  Yarana  in  strong  breezes,  but 
not  enough  to  discount  the  wonderful 
speed  of  the  Scotch  cutter  in  light  winds. 
As  for  Petronilla,  she  could  not  live  along- 
side the  pair,  for  out  of  the  fifteen  matches 
the  two  sailed  together  she  never  man- 
aged to  take  one.  In  seven  other  matches 
Irex  was  out  of  the  way,  and  then  she 
had  a  better  show,  taking  three  prizes 
from  Yarana,  which,  however,  collared 
the  other  four  and  kept  pride  of  place. 
Altogether  the  two  "sixties"  met  twenty- 
two  times  and  Watson's  flyer  was  first 
nineteen  times,  a  pretty  decisive  proof  of 
her  immense  superiority. 

Yarana  and  Petronilla  both  made  their 
debut  on  the  Thames,  where,  under  the 
burgee   of    one    or   other   of   the    three 
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Royal  Thames  Yacht  Club  Channel  match 
from  the  Nore  to  Dover,  a  race  which  has 
been  made  famous  by  many  a  brilliant 
contest,  as  well  as  by  some  exciting  inci- 
dents. 

When  the  river  and  East  Coast  matches 
were    finished   Petronilla    withdrew   from 
racing   long   enough    to  go    back  to  her 
builder's  yard  for  a  general  doctoring,  in- 
cluding a  clipping  of  her  wings  to  bring 
her  down   to   the   area  and  rating  given 
above.    Meanwhile  Irex  and  Yarana  went 
off  to  the  Mersey,  where  the  "  sixty  "  car- 
ried off  the  prizes  and  Irex  made 
personal   acquaintance   with  that 
famous    "  bar "   over  which    Van- 
duara,  under  the  guidance 
of   her    daredevil    skipper, 
Mackie,  went  flying  in  July, 
1 88 1,    in    a    gale   of 
wind  and  a  sea  that 
made      everything 
grin   again. 
On  the  Clyde 
it  was  nip  and 


DIS,    TEN    RATING. 


great  river  clubs,  many  a  good  boat  has 
sailed  her  maiden  race,  among  others 
Kriemhilda,  Florinda  and  Vanguard.  The 
form  then  shown  by  the  contestants  was 
kept  by  them  to  the  end  of  the  season. 
In  light  winds  Yarana  had  the  heels  of 
everything ;  in  strong  breezes  and  on 
reaching  courses  Irex  came  to  the  front. 
Especially  was  this  the  case  in  the  great 


tuck,  each  pulling  off  three  of  the  six 
events,  though  Irex  got  the  best  bit  of 
the  cake,  in  the  shape  of  the  Queen's 
Cup,  presented  to  the  Royal  Clyde,  which 
was  sailed  for  in  a  fresh  breeze.  Irish 
waters  proved  more  favorable  to  Yarana, 
as  she  won  on  both  days  of  the  Royal 
Ulster,  at  Belfast  ;  took  the  champion 
cnp  in  the  Corinthian  race  of  the  Royal 
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Alfred,  at  Kingstown,  and  divided  the  honors  in  the  Royal  St.  George's  regatta. 
"When  she  got  back  to  the  South  of  England  she  found  Petronilla  waiting  for  her, 
and  the  two  sailed  a  splendid  race  in  the  Royal  Cornwall  regatta  at  Falmouth.  A 
fresh,  squally  sou'wester  was  blowing,  which  ere  long  accounted  for  some  spars  and 
ropes  on  both  boats.  Petronilla  made  the  best  start  and  kept  her  lead  all  through, 
although  the  direction  of  the  wind,  which  made  it  all  reaching  and  running,  was 
supposed  to  be  in  favor  of  the  longer  Scotch  boat.  Richardson  stock  went  up  at 
once,  of  course,  and  Lord  Dunraven  had  some  reason  to  think 
he  had  now  got  his  yacht  in  proper  shape,  but  two  days  later, 
at  Plymouth,  when  it  was  blowing  harder  than  it  had  done  at 
Falmouth,  Yarana,  with  two  reefs  down  and  housed  topmast, 
gave  her  rival  an  unmistakable  dressing,  and  that  was  the 
story  straight  along  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 

Petronilla  had  a  very  good  chance  of  picking  up  several 
prizes,  which  improved  her  total,  while  Irex  and   Yarana  were 
doing  the  Scotch  and  Irish  regattas.    She  cut  in  at  Dover 
and  at  Southampton,  where  she  met  Neptune,  May  and 
Mohawk,  the  two  former  old  boats,  the  latter  Colonel 
Bagot's  brand-new  "  forty,"  unquestionably  a   fine  and 
fast  yacht,  though  she  did  not  show  to  such  advantage 
in  turning  to  windward  as  on  other  points.     But 
both  Neptune  and  May,  though  their  sail  spread 
had  been  considerably  reduced,  have  always  been 
looked  upon  and  proved  themselves  to  be  thor- 
ough good  boats.     Neptune  had  a  wonderful  sea- 
son in   1887,  and  her  whole  record  has 
been  excellent  since  Fife  turned  her  out 
in  1S75.    She  was  designed  as  a  fifty  ton- 
ner    in    those    days    and    provided  with 
both  yawl  and  cutter  rig ;  the 
former   to  enable  her  to  enter 
against  the  "forties"   on  even 
tonnage,  which  was  a  very  nice 
plan,    though  it  did    not    elicit 
the  admiration  of  the 
cutter  men.     May  is  a 
Watson    design,    built 
in    1 881,   and  many    a 
splendid  race  has  she 
sailed,    her 
forte  general- 
ly being  light 
breezes.,  when 
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she  would  work  away  in  a  manner  wonder- 
ful to  behold.  This  trio,  like  the  larger 
vessels,  had  a  long  and  bitter  fight  among 
themselves,  figuring  in  thirty-nine  matches. 
The  three  boats  sailed  eighteen  of  these 
together,  in  eight  of  which  one  of  them 
took  first  prize  ;  in  the  others  they  had 
to  contend  against  the  fast  flyers  Yarana, 
Irex,  Petronilla,  or  against  the  much  larger 
Constance  and  Vol-au-  Vent,  yawls  of  eighty- 
six  and  eighty-two  tons  respectively  ;  the 
former  a  very  fast  vessel  of  her  rig,  though 
designed  chiefly  with  a  view  to  cruising  ; 
the  latter  once  the  crack  first-class  cutter, 
but  since  outbuilt,  reduced  in  spars  and 
content  to  sail  in  minor  races. 

In  the  eighteen  matches  Mohawk  led 
the  trio  home  eight  times,  taking  three 
first  prizes  and  one  second  ;  she  was  sec- 
ond five  times,  with  three  second  prizes 
and  one  third  ;  third  four  times,  and  once, 
on  August  8,  in  the  Royal  Southampton 
race,  she  went  ashore  and  was  out  of  the 
hunt.  May  led  home'  six  times,  taking 
four  first  prizes,  her 
proportion     being  . 

larger    than    Mo- 
hawk'1 s  ;    s  h  e    w  a  s  (if  y^ 
eight  times  second, 
with  one  third  prize, 
and  four  times  third, 
with  a  fourth  prize. 
Neptune  brought   up 
the  rear,  taking  one 
first  and    three  sec- 
ond   prizes    out    of 
the   four   times   she 
headed    her    rivals  ; 
one    second    in   the 
five   times   she   was 
second,  and  none  on 
the     nine    occasions 
she   was   last.     Mo- 
hawk   showed    herself 
thus  the  best  of  the  trio, 
and  the  summary  of  the 
whole  season  clearly  es- 
tablished   her    claim    to 
precedence,    for    out    of 
twenty  matches  in  which  she 
met  May  or  Neptune  she  beat 
them  each   twelve  times,  and 
May    took     fourteen    out    of 
twenty-one  from  Neptune.  The 
latter,  however,  collared    a 
Queen's    Cup    in    the    South, 
and    though    this   was    on    an 
arrant    fluke,    Yarana    having 
fairly    beaten    the    fleet   when 
caught  by    tide   and    calm,  it 


was,  all    the   same,   a   pleasant   thing   to 
capture  the  coveted  treasure, 

These  boats  represented  the  old  forty 
tonners,  a  class  which,  in  days  gone  by, 
gave  such  excellent  sport,  and  in  which  so 
many  keen  matches  were  sailed.  Myoso- 
tis,  Niobe,  Bloodhound,  Norman,  Britannia 
were  famous  yachts  and  the  contests  be- 
tween them  attracted  an  amount  of  at- 
tention which  proved  sufficiently  that  it 
is  not  the  size  of  the  yacht  which  neces- 
sarily determines  the  interest  taken  in  a 
class.  Coryphee  and  Coralie  were  minor 
lights,  but  they  also  put  in  good  work, 
and  last,  but  far  from  least,  came  first, 
Annasona,  and  then  Tara,  the  redoubta- 
ble one,  and  she  fairly  killed  the  class  by 
her  excellence,  for  nothing  could  be  found 
to  sail  against  her.  The  change  in  meas- 
urement, which  brought  out  Mohawk  in 
1888  and  this  year  Deerhound,  promises 
to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  the  class, 
assuredly  one  of  the  best  both  for  racing 
and  cruising. 

Foxhound  was  an  early  forty,  not  built 
right  up  to  the  limit,  for  the  class  on  her 
appearance  had  not  attained  its  full  de- 
velopment, and  her  owner,  the  Marquis  of 
Ailsa,  a  thorough  good  yachtsman,  re- 
placed her  after  a  time  by  Bloodhound. 
But  the  old  boat,  though  she  disappeared 
for  a  season  from  the  racing 
list,  had  a  kick  or  two  left  in 
her.  She  came  out  in  1887, 
under  the  guidance  of 
Randall,  and  astonished 
everybody  ;  more  e  s  - 
pecially  her  op- 
ponents in  the 
cruising  class. 
Handled  with 
remarkable 
skill  and  judg- 
ment she  would 
almost  invaria- 
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bly  shoot  across  the  line  with  the  flash  of 
the  starting  gun,  and  then,  having  clear 
water,  would  make  such  excellent  use  of 
her  opportunities  that  the  prize  came  to 
her  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  1888  she 
showed  up  to  good  advantage  again, 
though  not  quite  so  brilliantly  perhaps 
as  in  her  previous  season. 

She  piled  up  over  ,£400,  with  fifteen 
prizes,  eight  first  and  seven  second,  out  of 
twenty-three  starts.  Her  two  principal 
opponents  were  Foxglove,  yawl,  and  Sybil, 
cutter.  The  meetings  between  them  were 
numerous,  but  not  often  were  the  three 
together,  four  races  only  bringing  them 
to  the  line  in  a  bunch.  On  those  occa- 
sions, curiously  enough,  Foxhound  played 
second  fiddle,  and  the  result  of  the  sea- 
son's work  confirmed  the  posi- 
tion, for  out  of  the  six  matches 
in  which  Foxhound  and  Fox- 
glove met,  the  latter 
was  first  five  times, 
and  in  her  four  meet- 
ings withSyfo'l 
she  was  first 
three  times, 
while  Fox- 
hound beat 
Sybil  nine 
times  out  of 
fourteen.  The 


FOXHOUND    WINNING    FIRST    PRIZE    AT    HARWICH,    ENGLAND,    it 


Of   course   both    she   and  Foxglove  were 
tuned  up  to  concert  pitch  all  through  the 
season  and  no  expense  was  spared  to  give 
them  every  advantage  derivable  from  sci- 
entific sparring,  ballasting  and  sail  plan, 
while  each  was  thoroughly  well  handled. 
In    the   good    old    times,  that   will   be 
sighed  about  as  long  as  the  world  wags, 
the   twenty   tonners  used    to    have   very 
lively  bouts.      Vampire,  better  known  to 
many  as  "the  old   Bat,"  long  carried  her 
flag  triumphantly  around  the  coasts,  but 
there  came  a  day  when   Van- 
essa struck  in,  and  then  it  was 
farewell  to  prizes  for  the  old 
champion.       What    splendid 
boats  that  class  brought  out ! 
The  Irish  Quickstep,  that 
so  well   deserved  her 
name,    Enriqueta,    Chal- 
lenge, cut  down   not   so 
many    years    since    in 
broad  daylight   by  a 
reckless  "silent  death," 
Sayonara,  Shadow,  Sun- 
shine, P  lay  mat  e — h  o  w 
many  a  good  race  they 
sailed   and    how   persis- 
tently they  hunted  each 
other  round  the  coasts. 
Then,    as    usual,    came 
later  crafts,  and  Amathea 
and  Freda  extinguished 
all    competitors     for     a 
time,  until   Queen  Mab, 
now   owned    in    France 
and    her  name  Frenchi- 
fied into  ReineMab, 
and   Melissa   arose 
out  of  the  old  ten- 
ton  class   into    the 
new  twenty  rating. 
And    what    ding- 
dong  matches  these 
two  sailed  !    But  in 
1888  Vreda  was  the 


elegant  Lenore  kept  to  her  home  waters 
in  the  North,  and  as  the  other  thirties 
worked  the  East  and  South  Coast  re- 
gattas, never  going  round  the  Land's 
End,  there  was  no  opportunity  given 
of  comparing  her  with  them.  Foxhound, 
it  should  be  added,  won  several  of  her 
prizes  in  excellent  company,  such  as 
May,  Mohawk,  Constance  and  Vol-au-  Vent, 
and  had  a  great  triumph  at  the  Royal 
Yacht  Squadron  regatta,  when  she  won  the 
Cowes  Town  Cup  by  time  iromlrex,  Petro- 
nilla,  Moma,   Constance  and  Sleuthhound. 


champion,  and  she 
rolled  up  a  big  prize  list,  winning  eighteen 
first  and  two  second  prizes  out  of  twenty- 
eight  starts.  She  met  Melissa,  nineteen 
rating,  Marguerite,  seventeen,  and  Lenore, 
thirty,  in  different  matches  ;  Lenore  only 
once  though,  at  the  Royal  Clyde  Corinth- 
ian regatta,  when  the  thirty  beat  her  in 
very  variable  weather,  that  let  the  old 
Amathea  in  first  of  the  lot.  Vreda  was 
almost  invariably  first  when  sailing  against 
Melissa  or  Marguerite,  or  both  of  them,  the 
former  taking  first  prize  on  two  occasions 
only  and  the  latter  never  doing  it  once. 
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Vreda  is  unquestionably  a  flyer,  and  at  the 
time  of  writing  is  engaged  in  taking  prizes 
from  vessels  in  the  class  above  her,  much 
in  the  way  that  the  gallant  little  Flying 
Cloud  used  to  do  long  ago,  when  Gloriana, 
Galatea,  Leonora,  Albertine  and  Cambria 
fought  for  the  schooner  championship. 
Vreda,  of  course,  is  a  Watson  boat,  Mar- 
guerite is  a  Fife,  and  Melissa  was  designed 
by  her  owner,  Mr.  McGildowny. 

Doris,  another  celebrated  Watson  craft, 
in  the  North,  and  Dis,  designed  and  built 
by  the  Southampton   firm  of  Fay  &  Co., 
were  the  cracks  in   the  ten-rating  class. 
Doris  used  to  be  called  a  five  tonner,  but 
the  change   in  measurement  brought  her 
up  into  the  class  that   practically  answers 
to  the  old  tens  and  which  Lily,  Florence, 
Quiraing,  Buttercup,  and   so   many  more 
made  famous.     These  old  tens  were  great 
little   ships  and  went   the  rounds  of  the 
coast  as  regularly  as  any  of  their  larger 
sisters.    The  Thames  and  the  Mersey,  par- 
ticularly the  latter,  were  the  special  homes 
of   these    clippers,    and    thence    they 
struck  out  north,  south,  east  and  west, 
intent  on  gore.     Nor  were  the  smaller 
fives    anywise    backward   in    making 
their  way  about,  and  the  little  Freda, 
in  Mr.  J.  Beavor  Webb's  hands,  per- 
formed nobly,  not  only  in  races,  but 
in  making  and  often  forcing  passages 
from  port  to  port. 

Doris,  in  1888,  did  not  quite  equal 
her  former  record,  but  sailed  neverthe- 
less in  fine  form.  The  new 
Dis  had  decidedly  a  gay  time 
of  it  and  found  it  not  par- 
ticularly difficult  to  dispose  of 
Verena,  Lollypop,  or  Fair  Ger-  / 

aldine,  these  being  the  yachts  .  ^ 

she  generally  had  to  meet.  /i<M 

Schooner  racing  is  dead  in  ,"'-* 

England   and    has   been 
for  some  years,  Miranda  ,  -    : 

having  done  for  that  rig 
what   Tara   did    for   the  /:  - 

forty  tonners.  The  Royal  £ 

Yacht  Squadron  regatta 
still  brings  out  a  few: 
the  old  Shark,  a  pro- 
totype of  the  Ameri- 
c  a  n  Dauntless  as 
far  as  get-in-the- 
w  a  y  peculiarities 
went,  used  to  figure 
regularly,  but  even 
she  has  dropped  out, 
and  1888  saw  two 
old-time    cracks, 


Egeria,  belonging  to  Mr.  Mulholland,  built 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  by  Wan- 
hill,  of  Poole — a  fine  vessel  in  her  day  and 
a  great  cup  winner  ;  and  Cetonia,  built  in 
1873  by  Ratsey,  and  which  performed  so 
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wonderfully  when  she  was  first 
brought  out.  Besides  these  two 
there  was  Amphitrite,  which  is 
sailing  very  well  this  year  and 
sporting  a  centreboard  to  boot. 
She  was   built  in  1887 
by  Camper  &:  Nichol- 
son, from  whose  yard 
has  come  many  a  not- 
a  b  1  e    vessel,    among 
others    Blue 
Bell  once   the 
rival    of   the 
Scotch  Selene  ; 
G  u  1  11  e  v  e  re, 
which  belong- 
ed to  the  late 


the  rig.     The  ketch  rig,  a  variety  of 
the  yawl  admired  by  some  few  peo- 
ple, was  represented  in  the  racing  list 
by  Bridesmaid,  built  in  1882 
for  Mr.  E.  W.  Buller.   This 
vessel    was    matched   with 
Atlantis,  cutter,  built  in  the 
same  year   for  Mr.    L.  M. 
Ames,  to  sail  in  April  from 
Southampton    to   Madeira, 
an  assumed  distance  of  fif- 
teen hundred  miles.     The 
race   was    sailed 
in    seven     days 
and    some  coarse 
weather   was    ex- 
perienced. Brides- 
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Mr.  C.  S.  A.  Thellusson,  and  which  used  to 
lift  the  cross-channel  prizes  with  almost 
unfailing  regularity  ;  Gwendolin,  Major 
Ewing's  schooner,  that  brought  him  al- 
most as  much  fame  as  his  forty-ton  cutter 
Norman  ;  Hildcgarde,  which  rattled  up  all 
the  other  schooners  one  season,  and 
Waterwiteh,  whose  success  led  to  the  hope 
that  there  might  be  a  revival  of  schooner 
racing,  only  there  has  not  been  any. 

There  was  no  great  yawl,  either,  to  keep 
up  the  reputation  of  the  rig  as  established 
by  Corisande,  Florinda,  the  fearful  and 
wonderful  Jullanar,  the  beautiful  Latona, 
or  the  swift  Lorna,  now  a  cutter,  which  in 
1884  headed  the  list  of  winners.  Con- 
stance, among  the  larger,  and  Foxglove, 
among  the  smaller  yawls,  did  the  best  of 


maid  vj on  by  3I1.  10m.,  having  sailed  1,325 
miles  to  the  1,375  of  Atlantis. 

The  length  on  water  line  and  sail  area 
of  the  principal  winners  of  the  season  are 
given  for  reference,  the  figures  being 
Yacht  Racing  Association  official : 


Name. 

Length. 

Sail  Area. 

Designer. 

Dis,     . 

.      36.0 

1657-5 

Fay. 

Foxglove, 

.      61.IO 

3925.6 

Fay. 

Foxhound 

,      •      56.85 

3165. 1 

Fife,  Sr. 

Irex,    . 

•      83.54 

6978.0 

Richardson. 

May,    . 

•      63.94 

3754-0 

Watson. 

Melissa, 

42.20 

2582.0 

McGildowny. 

Mohazuk, 

.      61.23 

3890.4 

Clayton. 

Nepttme, 

.      63.00 

3735-Q 

Fife.  Sr. 

Petronilla 

.      62.66 

5337-4 

Richardson. 

Vreda, 

•     45-74 

2623.0 

Watson. 

Yarana, 

.     .     66.08 

5266.6 

Watson. 

LOTUS  LAND. 


BY  CHARLES  HENRY  LUDERS. 


SWIFT,  brown  brook,  across  whose  brink 
A  fawn  might  stretch  its  throat  to  drink, 
Hurried  through  thickets  smelling  sweet 
Of  odors  born  of  summer  heat, 
Bloom  of  pink  laurel  buds  and  white 
Magnolia  stars  that  in  the  night 
Of  shadowy  leafage  dimly  shone 
Along  the  brook's  path  and  our  own, 


Reaching  a  spot  where  one  broad  beam 
Of  sunlight  fell  across  the  stream, 
We  halted,  and  from  out  the  cool 
Clear  basin  of  a  sheltered  pool 
Drew  a  light  skiff,  and,  turning  out 
The  gathered  rainfall  and  the  rout 
Of  soaked,  dead  leafage,  heaped  it  high 
With  fronds  of  sweet  fern,  soft  and  dry. 


Then,  with  a  shout  that  checked  the  gush 
Of  music  rippling  from  a  thrush, 
And  sent  the  scared  musician  down 
The  dell  on  fluttering  wings  of  brown, 
We  stepped  aboard  ;  and,  taking  each 
A  paddle,  glided  down  a  reach 
Under  the  tangled  boughs  that  spread 
A  low  green  archway  overhead. 


As  down  the  winding  stream  we  passed, 
The  brambles  strove  to  hold  us  fast, 
And  oftentimes  our  way  was  choked 
By  fallen  tree  trunks  water  soaked  ; 
Down-bending  branches  bade  us  stay 
Till  lifted  up  or  thrust  away, 
While,  with  light,  laughing  jest  and  song, 
We  urged  our  shallow  craft  along. 
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*        *        *         TILL   WE    LAY 
AMONG   WHITE    LILIES    IN    A    BAY.' 
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Full  many  a  path  the  streamlet  wound 

Some  dusky  coppice  through  or  round, 

Seeming  to  hesitate,  half  lost, 

'Mid  logs  and  boulders  deeply  mossed  ; 

And  oft  its  gleaming  bubbles  swirled 

In  pools  o'er  which  the  young  ferns  curled, 

Bending,  Narcissus-like,  to  see 

What  fair  form  in  the  depths  might  be. 


The  blue  kingfisher  fled  afar, 

Vanishing  like  a  falling  star. 

The  woodcock  flapped  in  awkward  flight 

O'er  the  thick  brush  and  out  of  sight ; 

And,  with  a  sudden  rush  and  whir 

That  set  the  thickets  all  astir 

And  made  our  cheeks  an  instant  pale, 

A  ruffed  grouse  hurtled  down  the  dale. 


Soon,  parting  with  the  prow  a  screen 
Of  flowers  and  foliage,  between 
Receding  banks  we  paddled  slow 
Into  the  mellow,  golden  glow 
Of  sunlit  waters  ;  till  we  lay 
Amorig  white  lilies  in  a  bay 
Whose  drowsy  stillness  made  it  seem 
The  habitation  of  a  dream. 
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Meanwhile  a  great  blue  heron  rose, 
Rude  startled  from  its  stirless  doze  ; 

A  flock  of  doves,  from  out  a  tree, 
Fled  at  our  coming  noiselessly  ; 
The  roach  and  pickerel  asleep 

In  shallow  waters,  sought  the  deep, 
While  overhead  a  noisy  crew 
A. j  Of  crimson-shouldered  starlings  flew. 


But  we,  among  broad  leaves  afloat, 
Leaned  o'er  the  gunwales  of  our  boat 

And  plucked  the  blossoms,  till  they  filled 
Its  narrow  limits — aye,  and  spilled 

Into  the  lake  to  drift  away 
Across  the  crystal  calm  that  lay 


V<&' 


Waiting,  like  unknown  seas  of  old, 
The  coming  of  those  ships  of  gold. 


Through  the  long  summer  afternoon 
We  lingered  in  that  fair  lagoon, 
Nor  noted  how  the  round  earth  spun 
From  under  the  receding  sun 
Till  a  shade  touched  us  ;  when,  at  last, 
Across  the  flame-hued  flood  we  passed 
And  saw  the  tired  god  sink  to  rest 
On  the  bright  bosom  of  the  West. 


A  CANOE  CRUISE  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  QUEBEC. 

The   Experiences  of  an  Amateur. 


BY    F.    G.    PATCHIN. 


OM  and  I  had  served 
our  time  at  old 
Cornell  ;  we  h  a  d 
trod  the  thorny- 
path  of  knowledge 
together  and  drank 
deeply  of  the  cup 
of  pleasure.  We 
had  shed  our  mon- 
key jackets, 
groomed  our  last  pony,  and  bid  adieu  to 
the  co-eds.,  and  with  our  weapons  of 
sheep's  hide  started  out  in  our  chosen 
professions.  Like  all  whose  walks  in  life 
lie  in  opposite  directions  we  drifted  wide- 
ly apart,  until  one  day,  early  in  the  sum- 
mer of  '87,  Tom  dropped  in  upon  me 
quite  unexpectedly,  laboring  under  the 
weight  of  a  great  scheme.  Now,  all  who 
have  had  schemes — and  who  is  it  that  has 
not  ? — know  how  much  Tom  suffered  until 
he  succeeded  in  freeing  himself  of  this 
one,  which  he  at  once  proceeded  to  do  on 
my  confiding  yet  unsuspecting  mind. 
Tom  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 

K Canoe  Club,  and  his    scheme  was 

that  we  take  a  cruise  in  our  canoes  up  the 
Hudson,  through  the  Hudson  and  Cham- 
plain  Canal,  Lake  Champlain,  Richelieu 
and  St.  Lawrence  rivers  to  Quebec. 

"  What  more  delightful  aspect  have  you 
to  present  to  me,"  queried  Tom,  "  to 
while  away  the  summer  vacation  as  of 
old?"  I  confessed  my  inability  to  ad- 
vance a  more  agreeable  plan.  It  had 
the  savor  of  the  old  collegiate  vacation 
schemes,  and  I  lent  so  willing  an  ear  to 
his  advocacy  of  the  idea,  portrayed  in 
such  brilliant  colors,  that  finally  I  con- 
sented to  go. 

In  the  light  of  later  events  it  is  un- 
necessary to  state  that  I  was  no  canoeist ; 
but  I  had  built  in  my  earlier  years  a 
species  of  craft  bearing  close  identity  to 
a  mud  scow,  and  which,  with  the  aid  of 
sheets  purloined  from  the  family  closet, 
I  was  wont  to  manipulate  on  a  neighbor- 
ing mill  pond.  With  this  extensive  ex- 
perience I  felt  fully  capable  of  handling 
so  diminutive  a  craft  as  a  canoe,  but  soon 
learned  the  fallacy  of  my  conclusions. 
Preparations    for   the  voyage  were  at 


once  begun.  Two  canoes  were  fitted  out 
for  cruising,  both  being  fifteen  feet  long 
by  thirty  inches  extreme  beam,  lateen 
rigged,  with  fan  centreboards  and  dry 
storage  compartments.  An  oil  stove,  cook- 
ing utensils,  a  sufficiency  of  amber  "  con- 
versation water  "  for  uses  of  emergency 
and  the  revival  of  drooping  spirits  should 
they  manifest  themselves,  and  an  adequate 
store  of  edibles,  together  with  camera  and 
outfit,  was  divided  up  between  the  canoes. 
Brass  folding  frames  were  fitted  to  the 
gunwales,  on  which  our  canvas  deckings 
were  spread  while  in  camp. 

Tom's  canoe  bore  the  euphonious  title 
of  Evangeline  ;  mine  that  of  Wasp,  which 
latter  name,  owing  to  her  slippery  na- 
ture (as  subsequent  events  will  show),  I 
changed  to  Eel  before  the  end  of  the  first 
day's  cruise. 

Finally  all  was  ready,  and  on  a  bright 
summer  morning  we  donned  our  flan- 
nels and  were  standing  in  front  of  the 
club  house,  the  centre  of  an  envious  group 
of  fellow  canoeists,  while  out  on  the  rip- 
pling river,  with  their  burgees  flying  to 
the  breeze,  danced  the  two  canoes,  impa- 
tiently tugging  at  their  moorings  in  the 
vain  endeavor  to  be  off.  We  went  aboard 
with,  now,  some  misgivings  on  my  part — 
which  I  soon  learned  were  not  unwar- 
ranted— and  amid  howls  of  good  wishes 
from  the  boys  glided  gracefully  away  and 
turned  our  boats  northward.  The  sails 
filled  and  we  were  off  with  a  rush.  All 
went  well,  and  the  boats  moved  with  the 
grace  and  speed  of  thoroughbreds,  until  the 
Wasp's  crew,  experiencing  some  inconven- 
ience in  retaining  his  upright  position  on 
the  ragged  edge  of  an  inch  board,  pro- 
ceeded to  shift  ;  so  did  the  Wasp — both  on 
their  beam  ends.  Fortunately,  the  crew 
was  able  to  swim,  and  on  this  occasion 
had  ample  opportunity  to  demonstrate  his 
ability  in  that  respect.  The  Evangeline 
hove  to  and  assisted  us  to  our  feet  with 
no  other  damage  than  a  wet  deck  and  a 
very  much  dripping,  goose-pimpled  crew. 
The  Wasp  was  now  rechristened  the 
Eel. 

"  Tom,"  said  I,  "  if  you  will  turn  that 
craft  shoreward  I'll   kick   you  down  the 
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Central  Railroad  tracks  all  the  way  to 
New  York,  d'ye  hear  ? " 

"  Certainly — think  I'm  deaf  ?  But  brace 
up,  old  fellow  ;  every  colt  must  be  broken 
before  it  learns  the  reins.  But  what  an 
immense  old  time  we  are  having,  and  how 
grand  it  is  to  bowl  along  with  the  spray 
flying  over  you  and  inhale  the  exhilarating 
breezes — isn't  it,  chappie  ? " 

I  replied  that  I  did  not  think  I  had  had 
such  an  uproariously  jolly  time  since  I 
had  the  measles,  as  we  proceeded  on  our 
way  once  more,  with  a  studied  coldness  on 
my  part.  We  got  along  nicely  during  the 
rest  of  our  first  day  out,  making  anchor- 
age at  the  pretty  village  of  Peekskill  at 
night ;  here  making  needed  changes  in  our 
outfit — that  is,  Tom  did,  the  Wasp's  crew 
being  engaged  principally  in  lying  on  its 
side  and  lubricating  certain  parts  of  its 
anatomy  with  arnica. 

In  the  log  of  the  Eel  for  this  day  I  find 
noted  :  "  Upon  mature  deliberation  in 
Peekskill  I  have  concluded  that  canoeing 
is  all  right  for  those  whose  inclinations 
lie  in  that  direction,  but  mine  don't  (at 
least  off  a  mill  pond)  ;  and  my  advice  to 
all  who  contemplate  starting  out  in  this 
field  is,  in  the  language  of  that  well-known 
little  book,  '  Don't.'  However,  if  you 
still  persist,  by  all  means  take  a  steam- 
boat or  the  Chicago  limited,  and,  as  a  last 
resort,  walk  ;  but  don't  go  sailing  around 
on  a  chip,  and  a  mighty  cranky  one  at 
that." 

The  second  day  brought  us  to  Rhine- 
beck.  The  run  was  without  incident,  ex- 
cepting numerous  small  complications  on 
board  the  Eel,  causing  her  crew  to  take 
up  the  pleasant  recreation  of  swimming  ; 
but  having  become  reconciled  to  these 
little  idiosyncracies  of  the  Eel,  the  crew 
suffered  slight  inconvenience.  However, 
it  is  humiliating  to  look  back  and  con- 
template what  an  exhibition  I  must  have 
made  of  myself  to  those  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  shores  of  the  Hudson  River  who 
witnessed  my  gyrations. 

We  dropped  in  at  Coxsackie  the  third 
night,  and  at  Troy  the  succeeding  night, 
without  any  further  mishaps.  My  recol- 
lections of  Troy  will  ever  be  pleasant 
ones,  with  its  bevies  of  pretty  damsels  and 
.groups  of  picturesque  natives.  We  were 
under  the  impression  that  Troy  was  yet 
in  its  primitive  state — with  its  valiant 
Hector  and  beautiful  Helen — and  were 
much  surprised  to  note  on  entering  the 
place  such  a  degree  of  modernization  as 
a  sign  reading,  "Two  Schooners  for  Five 


Cents."  After  recovering  from  the  shock 
I  suggested  to  Tom  that  we  purchase  some 
schooners,  having  traveled  by  canoe  long 
enough.  He  voted  the  point  well  taken, 
and  we  each  acquired  a  schooner.  The 
proprietor  had  a  large  stock  on  hand,  but 
we  made  heavy  inroads  into  its  largeness, 
and  finally  wandered  forth  to  West  Troy 
and  Cohoes,  not  finding  a  portage  until 
late  that  night.  The  next  day  Tom  said 
we  must  take  to  the  canoes,  but  I  preferred 
to  remain  in  Troy  and  sail  schooners ; 
however,  Tom  insisted,  and  finally  I  sur- 
rendered to  the  inevitable. 

We  entered  the  Hudson  and  Champlain 
Canal,  but,  having  no  wind,  were  com- 
pelled to  take  up  the  paddle,  and  if  my 
parental  ancestors  experienced  as  much 
difficulty  in  wielding  the  aforesaid  instru- 
ment across  my  person  as  I  did  in  fur- 
nishing the  motive  power  for  the  Eel, 
they  must  have  suffered  indeed.  It  was 
as  hot  as  only  a  canal  can  be,  and  great 
beads  of  perspiration  would  appear  on  my 
manly  brow  in  quick  succession,  sparkle 
and  tremble  for  a  moment,  then  drop  with 
a  splash  into  the  muddy  waters  of  the 
canal.  Under  the  existing  circumstances 
we  naturally  made  slow  progress,  only 
covering  about  ten  miles  the  entire  day, 
when  I  told  Tom  that  I  didn't  believe 
I  would  ever  be  able  to  go  any  farther. 
We  consequently  pitched  camp  in  a  cow 
pasture,  near  the  towpath,  and  while  I 
was  groaning  over  numerous  aches  and 
pains  Tom  collected  some  fence  rails, 
built  a  fire,  boiled  a  few  eggs  and  baked 
some  hoe  cakes.  To  our  capacious  stom- 
achs it  was  a  repast  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  Delmonico  chef,  and  I  do  not 
recall  ever  having  partaken  of  a  more 
appetizing  meal  than  this,  although  the 
coffee  was  made  with  canal  water,  the 
eggs  had  long  outlived  the  layer,  and 
the  hoe  cakes — but  I  forbear. 

Tom  was  an  old  campaigner,  and  said 
after  I  became  more  accustomed  to  the 
hardships  I  would  be  all  right  and  ex- 
pected to  shoulder  my  share  of  the  labor. 
I  considered  that  I  was  already  doing  the 
work  of  at  least  three  able-bodied  sea- 
men (and  'longshoremen,  too),  and  still 
believe  I  was  in  my  own  peculiar  style. 
At  3:30  the  next  morning  we  arose,  break- 
fasting upon  the  inevitable  hoe  cake  and 
coffee,  and  prepared  to  break  camp.  Upon 
making  inquiries  as  to  where  I  was  to  per- 
form my  ablutions,  I  was  directed  to  the 
canal  by  my  unfeeling  companion,  with 
the   remark   that  if   that   was   not  good 
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enough  for  me  I  could  go  without.  I 
chose  the  former  evil,  afterward  bath- 
ing my  face  with  a  liberal  supply  of  con- 
versation water  and  a  plentiful  sprinkling 
internally,  as  a  preventive  against  malaria, 
canal  water  having  a  bad  effect  on  my 
system. 

We  started  out  soon  after  breakfast, 
reaching  Fort  Edwards  at  night,  and  from 
there  took  a  sail  by  moonlight  to  White- 
hall, where  we  remained  over  night.  Our 
run  to  Crown  Point  the  following  day 
over  Lake  Champlain  was  uneventful,  we 
remaining  here  until  Sunday  morning  and 
sleeping  in  our  canoes.  Another  early 
start  was  made  from  the  "  Point,"  and 
with  a  strong  starboard  breeze,  as  Tom 
called  it,  we  laid  our  course  toward  Bur- 
lington, which  place  we  reached  late  in  the 
afternoon. 

Burlington  is  a  charming  town  when 
viewed  from  a  distance,  and  is  noted 
principally  for  its  absence  of  spirits, 
the  inhabitants  not  believing  in  inter- 
nal improvements.  They  dispose  of  no 
"schooners"  there,  the  inclination  of  the 
masses  running  to  sharpies ;  however, 
we  indulged  plentifully  in  some  colored 
concoction  procured  at  the  village  drug 
store,  which  Tom  emphatically  pronounced 
to  be  a  bad  sample  of  picnic  lemonade. 

I  had  heard  that  winking  carried  great 
weight  in  improving  the  quality  of  drug- 
store lemonade,  so  upon  our  next  visit  to 
the  store  I  winked  industriously  at  the 
druggist.  He  eyed  me  with  a  stern  Bur- 
lington gaze  for  a  moment  and  said  : 

"  Young  man,  you  are  in  the  wrong 
place  ;  we  don't  sell  whiskey  in  this  city." 

I  looked  around  to  Tom  for  an  explana- 
tion of  this  strange  state  of  affairs,  to  find 
him  outside  the  door,  convulsed  with 
laughter.  Now,  I  had  said  nothing  about 
whiskey,  nor  could  I  see  anything  so  re- 
markably funny  in  the  simple  act  of  wink- 
ing. I  solemnly  walked  to  the  door, 
linked  my  arm  within  that  of  my  com- 
panion, and  gently  drew  him  to  the  street 
corner,  where  I  demanded  an  explanation. 
He  informed  me  that  winking  at  the 
druggist  was  a  tip  that  spirits  were  wanted 
with  the  lemonade,  incidentally  making 
some  remarks  about  "  green  and  unso- 
phisticated people,"  the  gist  of  which  I 
did  not  exactly  catch,  whereupon  I  re- 
tired, seeking  relief  to  my  injured  feel- 
ings on  top  of  a  Burlington  lumber  pile, 
where  I  spent  some  time  in  quiet  reflection, 
analyzing  several  things  which  heretofore 
had  not  been  perfectly  clear. 


My  location  commanded  a  fine  view  of 
the  historical  lake,  its  surface,  without 
a  ripple,  flashing  like  a  sheet  of  gold  in 
the  summer  sun.  Across  its  ten  miles  of 
breadth,  bordering  its  western  shore,  could 
be  seen  the  many  peaks  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks  looming  up  in  silent  grandeur,  and 
I  could  not  help  thinking  what  mo- 
mentous tales  of  bloodshed  and  strife 
these  grim  monuments  could  unfold  were 
they  but  possessed  of  speech.  Turning 
to  the  east  a  valley  of  great  beauty,  many 
miles  in  extent,  lay  before  me,  and  in  the 
dim  distance  the  Green  Mountains  of 
Vermont  formed  a  fitting  background  to> 
the  richly-colored  picture.  So  entranced 
was  I  by  this  lovely  vista  that  for  a  few 
delicious  moments  I  forgot  the  trials  and 
insults  to  which  I  had  been  subjected 
during  the  past  few  days. 

By  this  time  I  felt  that  I  was  a  canoe- 
ist— at  least  judging  from  outward  appear- 
ances. The  backs  of  my  hands  looked  as 
if  they  might  be  the  victims  of  eight-day 
mustard  plasters,  while  the  palms  were 
liberally  decorated  with  blisters.  My  nose 
had  already  shed  two  coats,  and  the  skirt 
on  my  face  and  ears  peeled  as  beautifully 
as  bark  from  a  birch  tree,  and  on  either 
side  of  my  neck  was  a  narrow  blue 
line,  caused  by  letting  her  "  gybe "  too 
often. 

We  parted  from  Burlington  under  ra- 
ther inauspicious  circumstances.  The  sky 
had  an  ominous  appearance,  and  there 
was  a  rolling,  pitching  motion  about  the 
boat  that  seriously  unsettled  my  digestive 
organs.  The  wind  increased  in  severity, 
and  the  waves  soon  began  to  roll  as  I  had 
never  seen  them  before.  I  was  dizzy — 
extremely  so,  and  shortly  my  illness  took 
an  active  turn  that  can  only  be  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  have  experienced 
stormy  weather  afloat.  Tom  ran  along- 
side, calling  out  :  "  Luff  'er." 

"Tom,"  I  retorted,  feebly,  "  I'm  a  sick 
man,  but  I'm  no  loafer  ;  and  if  it  was  not 
for  the  fear  of  those  shores  I'm  fast  ap- 
proaching I  would  take  it  out  of  you  as 
soon  as  we  reach  dry  land." 

My  words  were  lost  in  the  rush  of  wind, 
but  Tom,  realizing  my  discomfiture,  put 
into  a  little  bay  at  Valcour  Island,  about 
eighteen  miles  above  Burlington,  and  I, 
somewhat  the  worse  for  wear,  followed  in. 
He  assisted  me  out  of  the  boat,  laid  me 
on  the  ground,  and  the  way  that  ground 
rolled  and  pitched  was  a  circumstance  to 
be  remembered. 

"  Tom,"  I  said,  "  if  there  is  any  interior 
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to  this  country,  get  me  into  it  quick,  or 
I'm  a  dead  man  !  " 

Tom  laughed  and  said  it  was  only  half  a 
gale,  and  I  must  not  let  a  little  thing  like 
that  upset  me  ;  but  if  that  was  only  half 
a  gale  may  the  powers  that  be  never  see 
fit  to  bring  down  upon  my  head  a  whole 
gale. 

We  found  the  interior,  also  a  log  cabin 
which  had  long  since  been  deserted,  and 
as  the  sky  looked  like  rain  we  concluded 
to  occupy  the  cabin  and  make  ourselves 
at  home.  We  brought  up  the  canoes, 
gathered  a  supply  of  wood,  and  soon  had 
a  roaring  fire  in  the  great,  old-fashioned 
fireplace. 

Shortly  after  becoming  snugly  housed, 
with  a  warm  fire  burning  brightly  in  the 
fireplace,  in  front  of  which  we  reclined, 
the  rain  began  to  fall  and  continued  for 
two  days,  during  which  time  we  occupied 
the  cabin  and  lived  on  the  fat  of  the 
island.  On  the  morning  following  our 
arrival  Tom  started  out  in  his  sou'wester 
to  reconnoitre,  but  soon  came  rushing 
b>ack,  exclaiming  :  "  I  say,  Frank,  I've 
■corraled  a  cow  ;  can  you  milk  ? " 

Visions  of  a  muley  cow  that,  in  my 
youth,  used  to  chase  me  over  the  barn- 
yard fence  nightly  came  to  mind,  as  I 
modestly  informed  him  that  milking  was 
one  of  my  many  accomplishments,  and  I 
was  soon  out  pumping  that  bovine  for  all 
that  was  in  her. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  had  fresh 
milk  during  the  remainder  of  our  stay  on 
the  island,  and  I  suppose  her  owner  is 
still  wondering  what  derangement  of  her 
lacteal  machinery  caused  her  to  so  sud- 
denly go  dry.  We  saw  him  row  up  to  the 
island  that  night  and  approach  the  animal 
with  a  confident  expression  on  his  counte- 
nance, and  it  was  amusing  to  note  the 
conflicting  emotions  depicted  there,  after 
he  had  secured  only  about  a  pint  of  milk, 
we  possessing  the  other  four  quarts  and  a 
half. 

Not  a  bird  or  animal  of  any  descrip- 
tion, save  the  cow,  did  we  see  while  on 
the  island,  and  from  there  to  Quebec 
noticed  an  almost  entire  absence  of  ani- 
mal life  ;  and  although  fish  are  said  to  be 
plentiful  in  Champlain  we  only  succeeded 
in  taking  enough  for  a  limited  dinner, 
after  angling  nearly  half  a  day. 

For  the  yachtsman  Champlain  has  many 
attractions,  and  short  distances  apart  are 
secluded  bays,  giving  safe  anchorage  for 
craft  of  all  description.  However,  owing 
to  the  multiplicity  of  reefs  in  the  lake, 


the  navigation  of  vessels  of  deep  draught 
is  attended  with  considerable  danger  in 
thick  weather,  but  the  system  of  light- 
houses enables  the  navigator  to  lay  his 
course  from  one  to  the  other  with  com- 
parative ease  at  other  times.  Islands  are 
many  and  picturesque,  and  all  are  desir- 
able for  camping,  while  Grand  Isle — a 
group  of  small  islands — contains  many 
prosperous  little  villages  where  canoeist 
and  camper  can  obtain  their  necessaries. 

We  left  our  snug  quarters  on  the  island, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  twelfth  day 
out,  with  everything  trim  on  board  and 
we  in  high  spirits,  sailed  up  to  Rouse's 
Point.  This  place  possesses  few  attrac- 
tions for  the  sightseer,  unless  myriads  of 
mosquitoes  and  other  of  the  entomological 
genera  may  be  called  attractions,  but  it 
is  really  the  last  point  where  the  yachts- 
man can  replenish  his  stock  of  edibles 
until  Quebec  is  reached.  I  took  the  op- 
portunity here  to  utilize  the  dark  room  of 
the  local  photographer  to  develop  plates 
of  views  I  had  taken  en  route,  and  while 
these  were  drying  we  sailed  up  to  Fort 
Montgomery,  a  mile  or  so  beyond.  The 
fort  is  in  excellent  condition,  completely 
armored  with  massive  casemated  guns 
and  provided  with  repair  shops  fully 
equipped,  in  charge  of  an  old  white- 
haired  sergeant.  Pyramids  of  cannon 
balls  are  piled  in  rows  about  the  inner 
court,  covered  with  a  network  of  cob- 
webs, and  fresh  green  grass  sways  in  the 
gentle  draughts  that  penetrate  the  crev- 
ices of  this  monument  of  war.  "  Peace  "  is 
the  thought  that  instinctively  springs  to 
the  mind  of  the  observer  as  he  looks  upon 
the  scene  and  listens  to  the  drowsy  hum 
of  the  bees,  the  only  sound  that  breaks 
the  summer  stillness,  and,  as  he  turns 
away  with  a  thoughtful  sigh,  a  prayer 
softly  moves  his  lips,  "  Heaven  grant  it 
may  never  be  otherwise." 

No  gun  has  ever  been  fired  from  Mont- 
gomery, the  fort  having  been  erected 
during  the  dispute  over  the  dividing  line 
between  the  States  and  Canada. 

We  remained  in  Rouse's  Point  one  more 
night,  crossing  over  the  line  into  Canada 
the  following  day.  We  were  now  travers- 
ing the  Richelieu  River,  and  for  a  long  dis- 
tance nothing  but  a  succession  of  swampy 
lowlands,  with  here  and  there  a  rise  of 
ground,  decorated  with  a  thatched  roofed 
cottage,  met  our  eyes  ;  then  the  banks  of 
the  river  became  bolder  and  little  Cana- 
dian towns  began  to  appear.  We  could 
discern  them  some  miles  off,  from   their 
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peculiar  boudle  church  spires,  which,  cov- 
ered with  tin,  shone  in  the  sunlight  with 
great  brilliancy  ;  and  each  succeeding 
town  appeared  to  be  an  exact  facsimile  of 
the  ones  preceding. 

By  this  time  matters  had  taken  on  a  de- 
cidedly Frenchy  aspect,  and  our  solicita- 
tions for  dairy  products  were  necessarily 
conveyed  by  pantomime,  Tom's  practice 
of  betaking  himself  to  the  back  door  and 
holding  long  tete-a-tetes  with  the  fair 
dairymaids  being  in  a  measure  broken 
up  ;  but  we  managed  to  get  our  wants 
supplied,  and  in  due  time  arrived  at  St. 
John's.  This  place  had  the  odor  and 
appearance  of  having  been  boxed  up  for 
a  couple  of  centuries  and  suddenly  turned 
on  us  in  all  its  entirety  ;  and  the  people, 
although  very  hospitable,  seemed  many 
years  behind  the  age.  This  condition  is 
noticeable  immediately  on  crossing  the  line 
from  the  States  into  Canada,  and  even  the 
very  atmosphere  seems  changed. 

While  in  St.  John's  I  concluded  that  I 
would  indulge  in  a  shave,  so  hied  my  stiff- 
ened limbs  to  the  rear  of  an  undertaker's 
shop,  in  front  of  which  stood  the  usual 
barber's  red-and-white  pole  —  this  time, 
however,  resting  on  a  black  base,  draped 
with  emblems  of  mourning,  and  through 
the  medium  of  some  very  poor  lettering 
in  English  on  the  side  of  the  base  the 
public  were  informed  that  orders  for  cas- 
kets would  be  executed  with  neatness  and 
dispatch.  With  this  cheerful  greeting  I 
entered  the  shop,  placed  myself  in  the 
barber's  chair,  and,  stretching  my  wear- 
ied limbs  out  comfortably,  amused  my- 
self while  the  razor  was  traveling  over 
my  countenance  by  speculating  as  to 
which  of  the  numerous  boxes  piled  against 
the  wall  was  best  suited  to  my  shape  and 
style  of  beauty.  During  this  time  the 
artist  kept  up  a  continual  fire  of  ques- 
tions, to  all  of  which  I  replied  in  my  most 
suave  French,  consisting  of  the  one  word, 
"  Oui  !  "  It  seems  he  was  inquiring  wheth- 
er I  took  bay  rum,  cosmetique,  hair  re- 
storer and  all  other  life-giving,  pimple-ex- 
terminating washes  known  to  the  modern 
tonsorial  art  ;  but  I  did  not  know  this  at 
the  time.  Later,  upon  inquiring  the  price, 
he  said  : 

"  Monsieur  will  pay  me  ze  two  dollairs. 
He  haf  ze  cosmetique,  ze  bay  rum,  ze — e, 
what  you  call  um — eau  de  vie,  and  all  ze 
ozer  extraits." 

I  had  put  my  foot  in  it  again.  I  pro- 
tested in  mild,  well-chosen  accents,  but  to 
no  purpose. 


"  I  call  ze  gendarme  " — and  he  did.  A 
red-coated,  white-helmeted  dude,  with 
cane  in  hand,  came  in  and  coddled  me  up 
in  such  persuasive  accents  that  I  gave  up 
two  good  American  dollars,  actually  think- 
ing I  was  doing  myself  a  favor  in  parting 
with  them.  I  added  the  word  "Non  "  to 
my  vocabulary,  and  used  it  thereafter  on 
all  occasions.  Tom  said  I  was  a  born 
idiot,  and  I  did  not  contradict  him,  for  I 
thought  so  myself. 

From  here  we  entered  the  St.  John's 
Canal,  which,  if  anything,  was  hotter 
than  the  previous  one.  Every  farm  house 
along  the  towpath  was  approached  for 
milk,  but  I  got  very  little,  as  I  did  not 
possess  the  subtle  charm  of  persuasion 
to  the  extent  that  Tom  did.  We  reached 
Chambly  about  noon,  but  unfortunately 
were  unable  to  lock  down,  owing  to  there 
being  a  large  fleet  of  canal  boats  ahead 
of  us,  and  the  weather  being  so  hot  we 
had  no  inclination  to  carry  the  canoes 
down ;  hence  we  remained  until  night. 
The  people  and  habits  of  this  little  ham- 
let are  strikingly  primitive,  and  few  of 
the  inhabitants  have  ever  been  beyond 
the  confines  of  their  own  native  heath. 
Farmers'  wives  drive  into  town  in  quaint 
two-wheeled  carts,  drawn  by  a  steer  driven 
by  rope  lines,  while  the  back  of  the  cart 
is  usually  filled  with  squalling  chickens 
and  geese.  I  took  some  views  here,  in- 
cluding the  ruined  Fort  Chambly,  which 
I  had  to  take  from  the  deck  of  the  Eely 
in  the  Chambly  Rapids. 

After  getting  several  views  of  interest- 
ing objects  in  town,  I  started  out  to  find 
a  photographer  who  would  allow  me  to 
use  his  dark  room.  It  was  with  difficulty 
that  I  made  known  my  desire  to  find  a 
photographer,  but  was  finally  directed  by 
a  small  boy  to  follow  up  the  street  until 
I  came  to  a  large  wooden  boot,  behind 
which  I  would  find  the  photographer.  I 
could  not  exactly  see  where  the  connec- 
tion between  the  sign  of  a  boot  and  the 
profession  of  photography  lay  ;  however, 
I  entered  and  found  an  old  man  indus- 
triously hammering  away  on  a  pair  of 
boots.  I  sat  down  on  the  stove  for  a 
few  moments,  waiting  for  some  sign  of 
recognition,  but  as  none  was  forthcoming 
I  inquired  where  I  could  find  the  photog- 
rapher, and  was  informed  in  very  good 
English  that  he  was  the  party.  I  made 
mental  note  of  my  man  and  stated  my 
wants,  but  was  told,  in  a  manner  that  led 
me  to  believe  he  meant  it,  that  he  had  got 
to  half  sole  those  boots  for  a  customer 
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and  had  no  time  to  bother  with  me.  I 
endeavored  to  convince  him  that  my 
work  must  be  done  whether  that  customer 
got  his  boots  or  not,  but  to  no  avail,  so  I 
traveled  back,  found  Tom,  and  together 
we  "  navigated  schooners  "  for  a  time, 
which  somewhat  cheered  our  melting 
spirits.  I  tendered  ten  cents  in  payment, 
when  the  proprietor  politely  said  : 

"  Cinquante  sous." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  I.  "  No  thanks  nec- 
essary," as  we  started  to  leave. 

"  Cinquante  sous,"  he  repeated,  this 
time  bringing  his  fist  down  with  such  ve- 
hemence that  every  glass  and  decanter  in 
the  place  gave  a  sudden  start. 

"What?"  said  I,  holding  my  ear  close 
to  him.  The  remark  was  again  repeated. 
"  Tom,  this  garcon  is  inebriated.  What 
does  he  mean  by  keeping  up  that  remark 
about  Sickly  Sue?" 

"Blame-fino,  unless  he  wants  more 
money." 

I  then  showed  him  coin  after  coin  until 
my  last  and  only  five  was  produced,  he 
shaking  his  head  at  each  exhibition  until 
I  gave  up  in  disgust,  tossed  him  a  nickel 
and  we  walked  out,  followed  by  a  string 
of  French  epithets,  which  I  judged  were 
not  complimentary  to  ourselves. 

Soon  after  this  we  got  through  the 
locks  and  with  a  lively  breeze  started  on, 
bringing  up  at  the  base  of  gloomy  Mount 
Belceil  about  8  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Near  an  overhanging  ledge  of  rocks  at 
the  river's  edge,  the  two  weary  canoeists 
pitched  camp.  We  gathered  sufficient 
wood  to  assure  our  -fire  lasting  through 
the  night  (for  the  nights  were  quite  cold  in 
this  latitude)  and  built  a  roaring  fire.  The 
coffee  pot  was  soon  singing  merrily  on  the 
coals  ;.  four  or  five  handsome  pickerel — 
caught  on  the  way  from  Chambly — baking 
in  a  bed  of  ashes,  and  hoe  cakes  sputter- 
ing on  a  hot  stone  placed  over  a  bed  of 
live  coals.  Twenty  minutes  sufficed  to 
bake  the  fish  to  a  turn,  and  we  sat  down 
to  our  frugal  repast  with  keen  appetites 
and  the  inviting  viands  soon  disappeared. 
The  meal  over,  we  shifted  our  fire  from 
the  large  flat  rock  upon  which  we  had 
built  it,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a 
warm  bed  for  the  night,  and  laid  over  its 
surface  a  thick  layer  of  hemlock  boughs. 
Having  finished  this  task  we  threw  our- 
selves before  the  inviting  blaze,  drew  forth 
our  briarwoods  and  "Jockey  Club,"  and 
discussed  the  incidents  of  the  day,  may- 
hap with  a  yarn  or  two,  spun  by  way  of 
diversity,  of  our  ever-to-be-cherished  col- 


lege days.  Our  timepieces  soon  marked 
the  hour  of  9,  and  we  knocked  the  ashes 
from  our  pipes,  enfolded  ourselves  in 
our  heavy  army  blankets  and  cast  our 
weary  frames  upon  the  fragrant  bed  of 
hemlock,  with  the  broad  canopy  of  the 
towering  heavens,  radiant  with  glistening 
constellations,  for  our  roof. 

Sleep  came  to  us,  and  we  were  left  to 
the  care  of  a  kind  Providence.  Our  sleep 
lasted  but  three  hours,  when  we  were 
awakened  by  a  long,  deep,  ominous  rum- 
ble of  distant  thunder.  Forked  streaks 
of  vivid  lightning,  that  became  almost 
incessant,  cast  a  deep  gloom  over  our 
surroundings.  We  lost  no  time  in  im- 
provising a  tent  of  the  two  .canoes  by 
throwing  a  rubber  blanket  over  the  can- 
vas coverings,  but,  of  course,  sleep  was 
out  of  the  question,  and,  to  while  away 
the  few  hours  before  dawn,  our  briar- 
woods  were  brought  into  service. 

We  had  not  been  long  under  our  water- 
shed before  I  felt  the  "  blues "  begin  to 
creep  over  me,  and  the  cowlick  of  my 
youth  showed  signs  of  renewed  activity 
as  the  elements  became  more  demonstra- 
tive. 

"  T-o-m,"  said  I,  "  what  if  this  old 
stone  pile  should  cave  in  on  us  ?  " 

"  Oh,  dry  up,  you  consummate  booby  ! " 
was  Tom's  response.  This  was  reassur- 
ing, so  I  "dried  up,"  and  drawing  my 
blanket  closer  around  me,  sought  such 
relief  as  my  pipe  and  reflection  afforded, 
until  the  faint  streaks  of  dawn  began 
to  appear  over  the  mountain  top,  when 
we  issued  forth  from  our  cramped  posi- 
tions with  gladness  in  our  hearts,  al- 
though it  was  still  raining  violently.  We 
at  once  stirred  up  our  almost  extin- 
guished fire  and  proceeded  to  make  our 
coffee.  By  the  time  we  had  finished  our 
breakfast  of  coffee  and  hardtack,  the 
storm  showed  signs  of  abating,  and  in 
about  an  hour  it  ceased  raining,  and  we 
at  once  gathered  up  our  traps,  slid  our 
canoes  into  the  water  and  were  soon 
paddling  along  the  shining  surface  of  the 
river,  forgetting  our  discomfiture  of  the 
preceding  night  in  the  endeavor  to  set 
our  circulation  going. 

The  Canadian  elements  seemed  bent  on 
making  life  a  burden  to  us,  and  the  fol- 
lowing night  we  were  caught  in  another 
unprovoked  outburst  of  nature.  We  took 
refuge  this  time  in  the  palatial  cow  stable 
of  an  old  Frenchman,  who  insisted  on  our 
carrying  the  canoes  into  the  house  to  in- 
sure the  safety  of  his  stable.     We  awoke 
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in  the  morning  at  the  same  time  with 
the  rooster  on  the  other  side  of  the  mow, 
and  after  breakfasting  on  bread  and  milk 
started  for  Sorel,  reaching  there  at  mid- 
day. We  .found  it  to  be  a  thriving  vil- 
lage, considerably  above  the  average 
Canadian  town,  it  possessing  a  natural 
harbor  filled  with  lumber  barges,  mer- 
chantmen and  pleasure  craft  from  Que- 
bec and  the  States.  It  was  a  gladdening 
sight  to  behold  once  more  symptoms  of 
returning  civilization  after  our  long-en- 
forced isolation  amidst  the  semi-barba- 
rians of  French  Canada. 

We  indulged  in  a  very  excellent  dinner 
at  the  hotel,  and,  after  viewing  the  town, 
indulged  in  the  luxury  of  a  bed  between 
two  clean  sheets,  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  we  had  lost  all  fealty  for  civilization. 
But,  as  I  told  Tom  in  the  morning,  "  it 
did  not  compare  with  a  bed  in  a  stable 
with  its  odors  of  hens  and  last  year's  hay, 
where  you  sleep  with  a  mouse  for  a  bed- 
fellow and  wake  with  a  bug  in  your  star- 
board ear." 

Our  room  at  the  hotel  was  next  that  of 


a  commercial  man  from  the  States,  whose 
trousers,  Tom  said,  were  so  loud  that  he 
didn't  get  a  mouthful  of  sleep  all  night. 

At  4  a.  m.  we  went  bowling  over  Lake 
St.  Peter,  our  double-reefed  sails  pulling 
like  demons.  It  was  a  perfect  yachting 
day,  both  boats  lying  well  over  as  they 
sped  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  shooting  past 
Three  Rivers,  St.  Pierre  and  Port  Neuf. 
We  made  no  stop  for  sixteen  hours,  lunch- 
ing on  hardtack  during  the  run. 

By  dusk,  Quebec,  with  its  fortifications, 
towers  and  battlements,  was  frowning 
above  us.  Past  craft  of  all  description 
and  nationality  we  glided  gracefully  into 
the  harbor  of  the  ancient  city.  Halliards 
were  let  go  for  the  last  time,  and  with  a 
rasping  sound  the  two  boats  touched  the 
pebbled  beach  after  a  delightful  day's 
sail.     The  cruise  was  ended. 

"  Good  girl,"  said  I,  as  I  patted  the  Eel 
gently,  "you  have  played  me  many  a 
trick,  but  you  are  a  noble  boat  and  have 
made  a  grand  cruise." 

"Yes,"  responded  philosophical  Tom, 
"but  you  carried  a  thick-headed  crew." 


FOOTBALL   IN    ENGLAND. 

A  Criticism  on  the  Present  Status  of  the  Game. 


BY    PHILIP    BRIDGES. 


WENTY  years  ago  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  was  the 
national  English  game 
could  have  met  with  but 
one  answer,  viz.,  cricket. 
But  times  are  changed 
now,  and  owing  to  the 
enormous  spread  and 
popularity  of  football 
the  question  would  be 
much  more  difficult  to  decide.  Indeed,  if 
pressed,  one  would  be  inclined  to  favor 
the  latter  game.  It  has  done  what  cricket 
never  quite  managed,  and  has  taken  a  firm 
hold  throughout  the  West  of  the  kingdom 
as  well  as  in  Scotland,  Wales  and  Ireland  ; 
and  not  content  with  its  legitimate  season 
football  is  now  continued  to  a  considera- 
ble extent  all  through  the  summer  ;  this 
practice,  which  began  in  the  North,  is  now 
surely,  if  slowly,  spreading  in  all  direc- 
tions. We  do  not  propose  discussing  the 
counter  attractions  of  the  two  games, 
though  we  may  remark  in  passing  that 


football  has  certain  advantages  over 
cricket  which  are  bound  to  weigh  with  the 
public ;  economy  of  money  as  regards 
ground  and  apparatus,  shorter  time  re- 
quired for  bringing  a  match  to  a  conclu- 
sion, constant  occupation  during  the  time 
play  is  proceeding,  e.  g.,  no  sitting  idle 
while  the  remainder  of  the  side  is  batting. 
All  these  matters  must  appeal  strongly  to 
all  to  whom  time  and  money  are  a  con- 
sideration. Fifteen  years  more  nearly  than 
twenty  have  seen  the  game  reach  its  pres- 
ent enormous  extension,  and  it  is  still 
growing  in  an  increasing  ratio  every  year. 
At  schools  and  the  universities,  and  round 
a  few  of  the  larger  towns,  notably  London 
and  Sheffield,  it  has  of  course  had  a  much 
longer  existence,  but  not  so  with  the  out- 
side public.  One  Lancashire  club  has 
already  been  converted  into  a  limited  lia- 
bility company  (Small  Heath),  and  now 
that  another  and  much  more  important 
one  hailing  from  Birmingham  (Aston 
Villa)    proposes   to    follow    the   example 
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even  that  portion  of  the  public  who  as  a 
rule  take  little  interest  in  matters  athletic 
may  well  open  their  eyes  :  the  idea  strikes 
one  as  novel,  though  it  is,  on  reflection, 
unreasonable  that  it  should  do  so.  The 
same  scheme  has  paid  well  with  cricket, 
racing,  cycling",  etc.,  why  should  it  not  do 
so  in  this  case  ?  At  any  rate  the  proposition 
has  the  merit  of  straightforwardness  to 
recommend  it.  This  unfortunately  brings 
us  to  a  point  which  we  cannot  look  upon 
with  satisfaction — football  as  a  business, 
instead  of  football  as  an  amusement.  As 
to  the  merits  of  the  game  pure  and  simple, 
when  played  for  the  sake  of  the  exercise 
and  recreation  it  affords,  there  cannot  be 
two  opinions  among  sportsmen,  always 
provided  the  players  be  physically  fit  for 
the  work  they  undertake.  It  is  as  unrea- 
sonable for  anyone  who  is  unfit  for  Vio- 
lent exercise  to  play  and  expect  no  evil 
results  as  for  a  man  who  has  not  learnt  to 
swim  to  expect  safety  when  thrown  into 
deep  water.  Accidents  last  season  were 
certainly  undesirably  frequent,  and  one 
case  of  death  attracted  more  notoriety 
than  it  probably  otherwise  would  have 
done  owing  to  the  victim  (Cropper)  being 
well  known  to  the  public  as  a  member 
of  the  Derbyshire  County  ericket  eleven. 
Cropper  was  injured  by  a  purely  acciden- 
tal collision  when  playing  in  an  Association 
match  at  Grimsby,  and  his  death  ensued 
within  a  few  hours.  The  medical  evidence 
at  the  inquest  clearly  proved  that  the 
lamentable  result  was  entirely  due  to  the 
state  of  the  stomach,  insufficient  time  hav- 
ing been  allowed  for  digestion  at  the  time 
when  the  accident  occurred.  Statistical 
examination  shows  that  as  compared  with 
other  sports,  take  cycling  for  example, 
the  objections  of  rabid  humanitarians  on 
the  ground  of  danger  to  life  and  limb  are 
not  worth  serious  consideration.  Certainly 
not  the  poor  jests  in  the  paper  which  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  recognize  as  Punch, 
or  the  professional  warnings  in  the  all- 
attacking  Lancet.  It  is,  however,  when 
football  ceases  to  be  a  game,  and  be- 
comes a  money-making  business,  that 
praise  must  give  place  to  censure,  or  at 
any  rate  criticism.  The  Rugby  Union 
and  the  Football  x\ssociation  have  both 
been  met,  as  was  bound  to  be  the  case 
sooner  or  later,  by  the  question  of  cup 
competitions  and  professionalism.  They 
have  treated  the  questions  in  diametrical- 
ly opposite  ways.  The  Rugby  Union  has 
from  the  first  been  opposed  to  cup  com- 
petitions, and  has  determinedly  set  its  face 


against  the  payment  of  players.  From 
the  very  nature  of  things  this  action  of 
the  ruling  body  could  not  be  absolutely 
and  entirely  compulsory,  but  it  has  had  a 
vast  effect.  The  result  is  that,  except  in 
Yorkshire,  Rugby  Union  cup  matches  and 
professionals  (and  these  unacknowledged), 
are  practically  unknown.  There  are  ex- 
ceptions of  course,  e.g.,  the  Inter-Hospital 
matches  for  a  challenge  cup  in  London, 
which  does  not  affect  the  question,  being 
of  necessity  confined  to  amateurs.  The 
game  receives  no  artificial  stimulus  ;  it  is 
played  by  men  who  enjoy  it  for  its  own 
sake  alone,  and  not  with  a  view  to  any 
profits  they  may  extract,  consequently  it 
is  in  a  sound  condition.  This  part  of  the 
subject  may  be  safely  passed  over. 

The  Association  on  the  other  hand  from 
the  beginning  encouraged  cup  competi- 
tions, great  and  small,  thus  vastly  helping 
the  extension  of  the  game,  and  when  met 
by  the  professional  difficulty  at  first  of- 
fered an  irresolute  opposition,  but  later 
on  consented  to  recognize  the  payment 
of  players.  What  the  ultimate  effects  of 
this  will  be  remains  to  be  seen.  The  re- 
sult so  far,  if  not  disastrous,  which  it  has 
hardly  yet  had  time  to  be,  can  scarcely 
be  called  entirely  satisfactory.  Money  is 
the  pitch  which  defiles  sport  to  some  ex- 
tent, whenever  it  touches  it.  We  have 
seen  its  effect  upon  pugilism,  rowing, 
pedestrianism,  racing,  and  in  isolated 
cases  upon  cricket.  If  in  the  long  run 
football  escapes  the  same  influence,  the 
result  may  well  be  a  subject  for  equal 
congratulation  and  wonder.  Hardly  any- 
one fit  to  give  an  opinion  will  be  so  un- 
reasonable as  to  assert  that  a  man  has 
not  as  much  right  to  make  money  by  his 
skill  at  a  pastime  as  he  has  to  profit  by 
his  skill  at  work,  provided  he  makes  his 
money  honestly.  If  the  matter  rested 
here  well  and  good  ;  unfortunately  there 
are  only  too  many  influences  always  oper- 
ating which  tend  to  prevent  this  being 
the  case.  It  would  be  superfluous,  besides 
requiring  too  much  time,  to  stop  and  illus- 
trate the  bad  effect  of  money  upon  the 
various  forms  of  sport  above  mentioned, 
but  as  some  people  may  wonder  at  cricket 
being  included  in  any  way  in  the  list,  let 
them  simply  carry  their  memory  back  to 
the  scandal  in  Australia  a  few  years  ago, 
during  the  visit  of  a  mixed  amateur  and 
professional  English  team  to  the  colonies, 
where  certain  betting  men  endeavored  to 
arrange  the  result  of  matches,  so  as  to  suit 
themselves.     The  fact  that  such  an  occur- 
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rence  is  out  of  the  way  and  unknown  in 
England  only  makes  its  very  possibility 
the  more  noticeable. 

It  would  be  silly  to  try  and  draw  any 
comparison  between  football  and  pugil- 
ism, as  the  latter  existed  in  a  bona-fide 
condition  some  years  ago.  But  it  is  a  fact 
patent  to  any  except  the  willfully  blind 
that  football  is  now  assailed  by  the  very 
evils  which,  apart  from  its  merits  or  de- 
merits, ruined  the  prize  ring  as  an  insti- 
tution. These  evils  are  dishonesty  and 
rowdyism,  not  to  call  them  by  harder 
names.  In  every  sport  there  are  two  sets 
of  men  interested,  the  actual  performers 
and  their  hangers  on,  supporters  or  back- 
ers. The  principals  in  any  case  may  wish 
to  be  honest,  the  majority  probably  start 
with  the  intention  of  being  so,  but  the 
main  point  to  be  considered  is  whether 
those  upon  whom  these  principals  depend 
for  their  livelihood  will  allow  them  to 
keep  straight.  We  are  looking  at  the 
game  from  the  money  point  of  view.  A 
club  makes  profit  out  of  the  money  paid 
by  those  who  wish  to  see  its  team  per- 
form. To  be  worth  going  to  look  at  a 
team  must  have  a  good  record  of  matches 
won.  People  will  naturally  not  go  in  any 
numbers  to  see  a  game  where  the  result 
is  a  foregone  conclusion,  or  the  style  of 
play  expected  to  be  inferior.  Losing 
matches  in  the  long  run  means  losing 
money.  Hence  we  find,  time  after  time, 
clubs  going  into  the  field  with  their  minds 
made  up  for  win,  tie  or  wrangle.  At  the 
end  of  a  cup  match  of  any  importance  it 
is  now  as  common  as  not  to  learn  that 
the  losing  side  has  lodged  a  protest 
against  the  winners.  These  protests 
vary  from  reasonable  to  frivolous,  and 
there  is  only  too  good  cause  for  pre- 
suming that  part  of  the  preparation  for 
a  match  is  frequently  the  finding  of  a 
ground  for  protest  in  case  of  defeat.  So 
notorious  is  this  that  some  of  the  best 
amateur  clubs  now  prefer  never  to  pro- 
test at  all,  even  when  they  have  a  legiti- 
mate grievance. 

Last  year  the  Association  Committee 
had  unwillingly  to  uphold  the  protest  of 
a  beaten  side,  because  they  were  bound 
to  do  so  by  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  ; 
at  the  same  time  they  felt  it  their  duty  to 
severely  censure  the  authors  of  the  pro- 
test for  unsportsmanlike  behavior  in  rais- 
ing it  at  all.  In  their  opinion  evidently 
law  here  differed  from  justice.  We  must 
remember  that  when  a  club  protests  suc- 
cessfully and  the  match  is  ordered  to  be 


replayed,  though  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  the  result  will  be  reversed, 
still  an  already  beaten  side  is  given  a 
second  chance,  with  any  accidents  that 
may  occur  to  help  it.  It  is  a  regular  case 
of  tails  we  win,  heads  we  toss  again.  In 
an  ordinary  friendly  encounter,  where  no 
penalty  attends  defeat,  this  unsavory  pro- 
test would  never  have  cropped  up.  For 
with  amateurs  who  do  not  make  victory 
in  whatever  way  gained  the  supreme  ob- 
ject in  playing,  but  look  rather  to  the 
pleasure  to  be  obtained  from  the  game, 
it  is  not  likely  for  disagreeables  of  this 
kind  to  occur.  They  can  take  a  defeat  in 
a  proper  spirit,  and  come  into  the  field  on 
the  next  occasion  none  the  worse  for  their 
reverse.  When  speaking  of  amateurs  we 
by  no  means  confine  ourselves  to  men  in 
the  social  position  of  gentlemen  ;  there  is 
no  reason  why  a  factory  hand  or  a  black- 
smith or  anyone  else  should  not  be  an 
amateur,  provided  he  has  the  time,  means 
and  opportunity  of  amusing  himself  in 
this  way.  But  with  a  team  whose  raison 
d'etre  is  to  secure  victory  in  the  final  of  a 
cup  competition,  or  at  any  rate  to  get  as 
near  to  this  as  possible,  defeat  in  a  cup 
match  means  practical  annihilation  for  the 
season.  As  the  proverbial  drowning  man 
catches  at  the  equally  proverbial  straw, 
men  will  act  under  this  incentive  in  a  way 
they  would  never  think  of  doing  under 
ordinary  circumstances. 

In  order  to  secure  victory  the  end  in 
view  is  made  to  justify  any  means  of  at- 
taining it.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
notoriety  that  Midland  or  Northern  clubs 
do  not  scruple,  when  they  see  fit,  to  look 
after  a  prominent  member  of  the  opposi- 
tion so  that  he  shall  not  spoil  their  chance 
by  playing  up  to  his  usual  form  ;  in  other 
words,  when  a  man  is  too  good  he  is 
maimed  by  a  little  well-timed  brutality. 
Anyone  who  knows  the  game  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  supplying  cases  of  this 
from  his  own  memory.  It  may  sound 
cynical  to  say  so,  but  it  is  only  natural 
that  paid  players  should  act  in  this  way. 
Success,  as  before  stated,  means  money ; 
the  more  a  club  makes  the  better  it  can 
afford  to  pay  its  representatives.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  cases  of  defeat  the  presump- 
tion is  that  the  team  is  not  so  strong  as  it 
might  be,  that  weeding  out  and  introduc- 
tion of  new  blood  would  be  beneficial. 
Each  man  sees  in  defeat  a  chance  of  the 
bread  going  out  of  his  mouth  by  his  being 
removed  from  the  team ;  both  fear  of 
loss  and  love  of  gain  combine  to  make 
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the  players  look  upon  victory  not  merely 
as  desirable,  but  as  almost  necessary.  A 
considerable  amount  of  money  in  bets  de- 
pends on  the  result,  and  the  horny-handed 
Northerner  does  not  see  his  hard-earned 
silver  go  into  the  pocket  of  a  bookmaker 
with  that  equanimity  which  marks  the 
caste  of  Vere  de  Vere  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances ;  he  expresses  his  disapproval 
of  the  referee  or  one  of  the  umpires  or 
players  in  a  violent  way,  and  the  position 
of  the  unpopular  party  is  not  a  happy  one; 
in  fact  he  stands  a  fair  chance  of  being 
lynched. 

Anyone  who  has  been  at  a  public 
school  where  a  house  football  cup  is 
being  played  for  in  the  winter  must  re- 
member how  different  is  the  style  of  play 
in  house  matches  from  that  shown  in 
scratch  matches,  or  in  school  matches 
against  visiting  teams.  The  circum- 
stances of  school  life  prevent  this  vari- 
ety of  play  from  taking  a  pernicious 
turn,  but  if  the  difference  can  exist  at 
all  among  the  class  of  boys  who  form 
our  public  schools,  how  much  more  will 
it  be  developed  among  the  class  from 
whom  professionals  are  recruited,  and 
who  have  the  incentive  of  money  to 
spur  them  on  ?  It  may  be  thought  that 
an  exaggerated  and  gloomy  picture  of 
the  state  of  the  game  has  been  drawn  ; 
this,  however,  is  not  the  case.  But  with- 
out for  a  moment  wishing  to  say  that  the 
evils  referred  to  are  always  prominently 
in  evidence,  they  are  so  quite  often 
enough  and  in  quite  grave  enough  form 
to  warrant  drawing  attention  to  them. 
Something  ought  to  be  done  to  reduce 
them  and  prevent  their  increase.  To  ex- 
pect to  have  the  game  made  faultless 
would  be  to  expect  what  is  contrary  to 
human  nature,  but  unless  measures  are 
taken  by  those  in  power,  and  that  soon, 
we  shall  be  in  the  unpleasant  predica- 
ment of  having  to  wait  till  things  be- 
come worse  before  they  can  become  bet- 
ter. And,  really,  from  their  torpidity. 
this  seems  to  be  the  view  the  Associ- 
ation authorities  take  of  the  question. 

Many  institutions  serve  a  purpose  for 
a  period,  and  then  have  to  be  discarded 
when  their  time  of  usefulness  has  passed. 
This  appears  to  be  the  case  with  football 
challenge  cups,  or  at  any  rate  with  the 
principal  ones.  When  the  game  was  not 
so  widespread  as  it  is  now,  they  served  to 
advertise  and  give  it  popularity,  in  the 
same  way  as  in  cricket  the  All  England 
eleven  and  similar  traveling  professional 


teams  extended  the  game  by  playing 
against  provincial  twenty-twos  and  eigh- 
teens. 

When  the  A.  E.  E.  ceased  to  be  use- 
ful, its  existence  also  ceased.  Why  should 
not  the  great  Association  cup  go  the  same 
way  ?  With  it  would  go  the  fans  et  origo 
of  professionalism  and  its  attendant  evils, 
while  the  game  would  fall  or  stand  on  its 
own  merits.  The  chance  of  its  falling 
would  be  small  indeed.  The  removal  of 
the  principal  cup,  it  is  true,  would  not 
compel  the  same  measure  with  provincial, 
and  local  trophies,  nor  does  it  appear  nec- 
essary, except  in  a  few  cases,  that  it  should 
do  so,  but  it  would  take  the  backbone  out 
of  the  whole  system  and  probably  effect 
as  much  of  a  cure  as  is  possible.  The  sug- 
gestion is  without  doubt  too  drastic  and 
involves  too  much  self  effacement  to  suit 
the  official  mind,  but  that  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  put  forward.  After  what 
we  have  just  said  it  is  not  uninteresting 
to  mention  that  the  Blackburn  Olympic, 
about  the  first  club  which  employed  paid 
players  and  certainly  the  first  Northern 
club  which  won  the  cup,  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  system  is  bad  and  for 
the  future  will  employ  no  more  profes- 
sionals. 

The  past  season  saw  what  no  previous 
one  had  done,  the  return  of  an  English 
Rugby  Union  team  from  Australasia  and 
the  arrival  among  us  of  exponents  from 
such  opposite  parts  of  the  globe  as  Can- 
ada and  New  Zealand.  The  English  at 
the  Antipodes  were  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Shaw  and  Shrewsbury,  the  Not- 
tingham cricketers,  who  have  on  several 
occasions  organized  cricketing  tours  in 
these  colonies.  The  players,  though  not 
quite  representative,  were  a  very  strong 
lot,  but  having  to  play  a  considerable 
number  of  matches  under  Australasian 
rules,  which  are  patronized  by  almost  all 
the  clubs  in  Victoria,  New  South  Wales 
and  South  Australia,  of  which  they  had 
no  previous  experience,  brought  back  a 
very  mixed  record.  Financially  the  tour 
was  not  a  success,  being  treated  with 
considerable  coldness  both  by  the  Rugby 
Union  at  home  and  by  the  Victorians  ; 
otherwise,  however,  the  visitors  were  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  kindness  and 
enthusiasm.  One  sad  incident  threw  a 
-gloom  over  them  for  a  time,  the  captain, 
R.  L.  Seddon,  a  well-known  Lancashire 
player,  being  drowned  when  boating  on 
the  River  Hunter,  at  Maitland,  New  South 
Wales. 


ROWING   AS   A   RECREATION   FOR  WOMEN. 


BY    MARGARET    BISLAND. 


riage  and  proud 


N  looking  over  a  num- 
ber of  photographs  of 
English  and  Ameri- 
can women  possess- 
ing beauty,  wealth, 
rank  and  social  dis- 
tinction, someone  re- 
marked with  admira- 
tion on  the  noble  car- 
poise  of  head   as  their 


most  aristocratic  and  distinctive  feature. 

"  Is  it  merely  a  characteristic  of  high 
birth  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Perhaps,"  answered  a  clever  and  ob- 
servant friend  ;  "but  it  is  not  always  the 
divine  heritage  of  a  nobleman's  daughter, 
neither  is  it  with  an  American  woman  the 
result  of  her  forbears'  partiality  for  terra- 
pin and  canvas  back.  I  think  it  comes 
from  generations  of  riders  and  rowers. 
Now,  the  mothers  as  well  as  the  fathers 
of  these  women  spent  no  small  amount 
of  time  and  energy  on  their  out-of-door 
sports.  The  days  of  the  hunting  season 
saw  them  on  lively,  long-legged  mounts, 
briskly  scampering  over  hill  and  dale  in 
chase  of  the  wily  fox.  In  summer  they 
pulled  with  swift,  clean  strokes  their 
skiffs  and  shells  over  the  many  fine 
watercourses  of  their  fair  island.  When 
first  set  on  a  horse  they  were  told  to  hold 
the  chin  well  up  and  face  the  world  with 
a  frank,  sure  gaze,  to  throw  back  the 
shoulders  and  expand  the  chest.  When 
first  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  pro- 
pelling a  boat,  this  instruction  was  con- 
tinued. Take  the  ordinary  young  girl  of 
to-day,  give  her  a  mount  and  insist  that  a 
poise  of  her  head  is  as  requisite  as  hold- 
ing the  reins,  give  her  a  pair  of  oars  and 
demand  a  free  sweep  of  the  arms  that 
springs  the  shoulders  into  proper  balance, 
and  the  result  will  be  gratifying.  The 
respiratory  organs  are  then  in  the  most 
natural  position — the  action  of  the  lungs 
freer,  fuller  and  more  normal.  All  of 
this  means  strength  of  limb,  smooth  rosi- 
ness  of  cheek,  and  that  dignity  of  attitude 
so  admirable  in  a  woman." 

Then,  we  shall  ride  and  we  shall  row,  or 
perhaps  devote  our  energies  entirely  to 
the  latter  exercise,  as  it  is  more  active, 
combines  the  two  positions,  and  is  quite 
as  exhilarating  as  the  former. 


Since  the  days  when  Queen  Bess  lent 
her  royal  countenance  to  a  university  re- 
gatta and  regarded  it  as  a  dignified  pas- 
time for  her  ladies  also,  rowing  has  be- 
come an  art,  enjoyed  and  followed,  not  by 
men  alone,  but  by  women  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions.  Flushed  and  excited  maid- 
ens wave,  cheer  and  bet  a  little  on  broth- 
ers or  cousins  pulling  in  great  races  be- 
tween rival  colleges,  and  long  to  know 
just  how  they  do  it.  It  looks  so  easy, 
only  a  bit  energetic,  so  why  not  learn 
herself  ?  The  American  girl  resorts  to 
numerous  rowing  schools  in  her  own  city, 
while  her  English  sister  sets  about  learn- 
ing from  hard  experience.  Up  and  down 
the  green  sloping  banks  of  the  Thames, 
where  farm  houses  and  handsome  man- 
sions spread  their  lawns  to  the  water's 
edge,  can  be  seen  countless  boat  houses 
and  private  wharves.  Old  or  new,  smart- 
ly painted  or  overgrown  with  moss,  they 
are  always  sure  to  be  the  chosen  haunt 
of  one  or  sometimes  more  waterwomen, 
as  I  might  call  them.  They  paddle  and 
splash  many  hours  of  the  day,  until  they 
learn  the  vertical  dip,  horizontal  stroke 
and  light,  straight  feather  that  will  pro- 
pel them  swiftly  and  evenly  through  the 
water. 

From  that  time  boating  is  the  girl's  fa- 
vorite sport.  A  pull  up  the  river  against 
the  crisp  morning  air  between  green  dew- 
sprinkled  banks  is  bracing  and  exhilarat- 
ing ;  it  brings  a  clear  color  to  her  cheeks, 
a  lightness  to  her  heart  and  an  appetite 
to  command  respect.  A  drift  down  stream 
in  the  moonlight  has  a  delightful  sug- 
gestion of  poetry  and  sentiment.  Under 
such  treatment  the  body  grows  slim  and 
supple,  the  back  flat  and  straight,  while 
smooth  muscles  develop  in  the  round 
arms,  and  the  hands  become  strong  and 
brown.  But  these  delights  are  not  found 
on  the  Thames  alone.  On  the  southwest- 
ern coast  of  the  tight  little  isle  women 
row  an  annual  regatta.  These  are  the 
fisherwomen  of  Devonport  and  Saltash, 
rowing  in  four-oared  galleys  before  a 
goodly  crowd  as  excited,  enthusiastic  and 
open  to  wagers  as  that  at  the  great  races 
of  Henley  and  Putney.  The  stout-limbed, 
broad-shouldered  amazons  handle  their 
oars  with  ease   and   skill  ;    their   brown, 
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honest  faces  and  bronzed  bare  arms  are 
well  set  off  by  the  red  and  blue  blouses 
or  jersey  jerkins  they  wear.  'Tis  a  fine 
sight,  when  the  word  is  given  and  they 
start  away,  to  note  the  movement  of  their 
muscular  arms,  the  sway  of  their  bodies 
and  the  long,  sure  pull,  with  a  simultane- 
ous flash  of  wet  oars  in  the  sunlight  and 
the  spray  glitter  from  the  feather. 

So  much  for  the  English  women,  to 
whom  we  owe  our  first  impetus  in  this 
direction.  Boating  as  a  pastime  and 
sport  was  taken  up  by  American  women 
not  many  years  back,  but  in  this  brief 
time  they  have  shown  a  marked  aptness 
for  the  traditional  paddles.  In  the  green 
country,  near  lakes  and  rivers,  where  a 
boat  is  available  and  a  teacher  is  not,  it 
will  only  be  a  question  of  perseverance 
and  practice  till  the  rudiments  are  mas- 
tered. Then  read  up  some  authority,  fol- 
low his  advice  and  you  may  learn  enough 
for  your  own  pleasure.  But  in  town  the 
energetic  and  ambitious  girl  pursues  an- 
other course.  If  she  goes  to  a  school  to 
swim,  why  not  to  row  ?  So  a  school  is 
established  where  the  requisite  number 
of  lessons  may  be  secured.  After  a  little 
she  takes  to  a  real  boat  in  the  river  and 
commences  a  practical  application  of  well- 
conned  rules.  To  one  who  has  lazily 
noted  the  evenly-dipping  blades  and  quick 
manoeuvres  of  a  clever  oarsman,  without 
ever  essaying  the  part,  rowing  does  ap- 
pear ridiculously  easy ;  but  the  use  of 
the  arms  with  a  little  strength,  and  there 
you  are — "  An  right  dar  is  whar  yo'  broke 
yo'  merlasses  jug,"  for  it  is  anything  but 
easy. 

The  gay  young  amateur,  who  has  prac- 
ticed a  short  time  with  a  rowing  machine 
in  a  very  dry  room,  fairly  pines  for  an  op- 
portunity to  exhibit  her  budding  genius. 
for  the  oars.  'Tis  best  to  let  her  try. 
She  does  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  a 
sensation  of  terror,  sudden  and  awful, 
breaks  over  the  experimenter  as  she 
swashes  and  splashes  about  with  her  oars 
in  vain  attempts  to  move,  if  only  an  inch, 
or  get  out  immediately.  It  produces  the 
same  impression  of  utter  helplessness  as 
mounting  a  horse  for  the  first  time  and 
feeling  the  horrible  beast  walk  off,  while 
one  clings  in  agonized  despair  to  mane, 
saddle,  anything  but  the  reins.  So  the 
subdued  amateur  oarswoman  steps  to  the 
wharf  with  a  sigh  of  relief  and  listens  re- 
spectfully to  a  lecture  from  her  instructor. 
He  will  dilate  on  the  delicacy,  calculation 
and    even   science    required    in    pulling, 


feathering,  easing,  holding  water,  etc., 
until  her  head  is  a  jumble  of  strange 
terms.  Then,  if  she  desires  to  acquire 
rowing  as  an  art,  she  will  begin  at  the 
very  alphabet  of  matters.  In  preparation 
for  instruction  the  question  of  boat,  oars- 
and  costumes  arises,  and  requires  much 
care  and  consideration  in  their  choice. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  a  fiction  loving- 
ly cherished  by  many  that  ladies  needed 
light  craft  suited  to  meagre  muscles.  Imi- 
tation birchen  canoes  and  pressed  paper 
shells  are  no  doubt  very  nice  for  maid- 
ens who  wish  to  trifle  elegantly  among  the 
swans  on  the  lawn  lake.  For  other  pur- 
poses I  would  advise  that  all  so-called 
"ladies'  outfits"  be  discreetly  avoided. 
Now  that  a  plain,  hearty  girl  wishes  to^ 
row,  give  her  something  up  to  her  weight 
and  worthy  of  conquest.  A  young  girl 
of  to-day,  fond  of  out-of-door  exercises 
and  well  up  in  her  athletics,  should  hold 
the  same  honest  scorn  for  a  paper  shell 
as  she  would  have  were  a  hobby  horse- 
offered  her  for  hurdle  practice. 

A  well-made,  three-seated,  flat-bottom 
skiff,  seaworthy  and  not  too  heavily  built, 
will,  with  oars  of  the  requisite  weight  and 
length,  answer  the  purpose.  Now  for 
costume.  Lay  aside  all  the  fashionable 
fancies  and  make  up  a  flannel  suit,  simple 
and  loose.  A  stout  flannel  skirt,  quite  full, 
short  enough  to  escape  the  ankles  and 
gathered  or  pleated  into  a  broad  belt,  will 
be  found  the  most  convenient.  A  com- 
mon sailor's  blouse  or  seamless  jersey  can 
be  used  as  a  waist,  only  remembering  to 
make  it  so  loose  that  every  position  in 
using  the  oars  can  be  gained  with  ease 
and  rapidity.  Here  the  stays,  however 
flexible  and  easily  they  may  be  worn,  are 
an  absolute  impediment  and  should  be 
abandoned.  Their  steel  ribs  will  not  ad- 
mit of  the  bend  from  the  waist  and  should 
be  replaced  by  the  corded  bodice  intro- 
duced by  dress  reformers.  Brown  hands 
and  a  rosy  face,  the  consequence  of  much 
exercise  under  the  warm  sun's  rays,  are 
no  longer  regarded  as  vulgar  or  unlady- 
like, so  a  Tam  o'  Shanter  cap  and  no 
gloves  will  complete  the  outfit. 

Now  she  is  ready  for  practical  instruc- 
tion, and  makes  her  first  effort  by  gather- 
ing up  her  skirts  in  one  hand  and  stepping 
lightly  into  the  skiff.  Balancing  herself 
easily  for  one  moment,  she  must  drop  to 
her  seat,  face  to  the  stern,  with  grace  and 
confidence  in  her  surroundings.  The  next 
step,  after  mastering  this  troublesome 
detail,  is  to  ship  the  oars  and  push  out  to 
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deep  waters  ;  the  teacher  the  while  should 
sit  in  the  stern  to  steer,  direct  and  pre- 
vent accidents.  Now  the  rest  depends 
upon  the  pupil  herself,  on  her  close  ad- 
herence to  a  few  rules  and  suggestions 
from  the  coach,  concerning  position  and 
practice.  For  instance,  sit  easily,  don't 
swagger  or  bend  over  ;  this  latter  is  a 
very  common  fault  with  women.  Cring- 
ing shoulders  give  the  body  a  slouching 
look,  prevent  the  full  strength  of  stroke, 
and  if  not  corrected  at  first  and  carefully 
watched  will  become  an  ugly  impediment 
to  success.  As  I  have  mentioned  before, 
hold  the  head  well  up,  throw  the  chest 
out  between  the  shoulders,  brace  the 
feet  firmly  against  the  stretcher  of  the 
boat,  and  pull  one  clear,  complete  stroke. 

First — A  full,  far  reach  out  over  the  toes, 
with  both  arms  perfectly  straight. 

Second — A  square  hold  of  the  water 
the  depth  of  the  oar  blade,  with  an  ap- 
plication of  the  whole  power  at  the  mo- 
ment of  immersion. 

Third — A  firm  stroke  of  medium  depth, 
pulled  straight  through  the  water  without 
wavering,  yet  always  kept  long  and  duly 
light. 

Fourth — A  graceful,  easy  finish,  with  a 
clean  turn  of  the  water  off  the  after  edge 
of  the  blade,  the  feather  being  kept  mod- 
erately low ;  rapid  and  instantaneous 
movement. 

These  rules  are  abridged  definitions 
of  the  result  of  patient  practice.  As  in 
other  sports  rowing  has  its  geniuses,  de- 
voted students  and  hopeless  aspirants. 
One  woman  will  naturally  fall  into  form 
and  seem  to  find  her  way  along  by  native 
instinct.  Another  will  work  through  by 
dint  of  hard  labor,  while  there  is  a  class, 
happily  a  small  class,  who  make  futile 
efforts,  never  to  attain  even  to  mediocrity. 

In  New  York  and  its  environments  of 
late  years  several  women's  rowing  clubs 
have  been  organized.  They  have  lived 
to  increase  and  become  a  source  of  great 
enjoyment.  Over  on  Staten  Island,  the 
home  of  the  sportsmen  and  women,  a 
women's  crew  was  made  up  in  the  summer 
of  1884.  Having  no  abiding  place  or 
necessary  paraphernalia  of  their  own,  the 
men  of  the  Staten  Island  Rowing  Club 
came  to  their  assistance,  offering  the  use 
of  their  boat  house  and  a  barge  three 
times  a  week.  This  was  gladly  accepted, 
and  for  four  seasons  they  have  enjoyed 
and  profited  by  the  exercise.  Four  young 
women,  with  one  of  the  men  from  the 
club  acting  as  coxswain  and  coach,  row 


the  barge  with  the  same  form  and  length 
of  stroke  as  that  used  by  the  men,  only 
pulling  a  bit  slower.  No  manual  is  re- 
sorted to  for  instruction.  They  found 
that  practice  and  the  suggestions  of  their 
club  friends  were  all  they  needed.  Laws 
and  by-laws,  fines  and  dues  are  not  found 
necessary  in  their  case,  but  should  be  fol- 
lowed were  they  incorporated  and  regis- 
tered with  their  own  rig  and  boat  house. 

Miss  Flash,  a  slender,  athletic  young 
girl,  whose  skill  with  the  oars  has  made 
her  stroke  and  captain  of  her  crew,  ex- 
presses a  deep  and  abiding  faith  and  in- 
terest in  everything  concerning  rowing. 

"  We  wear  as  uniforms  dark-blue  flan- 
nel skirts,  white  duck  blouses  and  blue 
Tarn  o'  Shanters,"  she  pleasantly  ex- 
plained. "The  blouses  are  cooler  than 
the  jerseys,  and  allow  an  absolutely  free 
play  of  lungs  and  muscles.  Thursday  it 
has  been  our  custom  to  start  from  the 
boat  house  near  St.  George's  Landing 
about  4  in  the  afternoon.  We  row  up 
the  Kills,  usually  as  far  as  Port  Rich- 
mond or  Bergen  Point,  a  distance  of 
about  three  miles.  In  warmest  weather 
we  enjoy  ourselves  most,  and,  returning 
in  time  for  a  cold  bath  and  dinner,  are 
strengthened  morally  and  physically  in 
the  conviction  that  rowing  is  the  finest 
thing  in  the  world.  We  have  found  the 
exercise  as  beneficial  as  it  is  pleasant, 
hardening  the  muscles,  strengthening  the 
back  and  greatly  increasing  the  breathing 
power  of  the  lungs.  Most  of  the" original 
members  of  the  crew  knew  how  to  row 
when  they  joined,  and  after  a  little  coach- 
ing and  practicing  became  very  proficient. 
One  or  two,  however,  were  entirely  igno- 
rant at  the  start,  but  have  learned  quick- 
ly and  easily,  while  others  never  seemed 
able  to  master  the  stroke,  and  I  have 
been  obliged  to  drop  them  from  the  crew 
and  replace.  But  once  well  learned  it  is 
never  forgotten  ;  though  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season  we  find  ourselves  short 
winded  and  apt  to  tire  after  a  mile  or 
two,  a  very  little  practice  and  sometimes 
a  bit  of  mild  training  put  us  into  good 
form  again." 

Canoeing  with  light  craft  and  slender 
paddles  seems  a  natural  outcome  of  the 
heavy  rowboat,  and  for  this  reason 
should  appeal  strongly  to  women.  The 
ancient  and  foolish  idea  that  a  canoe, 
because  it  was  a  canoe,  was  therefore 
tricky,  dangerous  and  consequently  un- 
fit for  women,  has  long  since  evaporated 
for  want  of  substantiation.    Unless  it  is  a 
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barge  or  flat-bottomed  skiff  nothing  could 
be  more  trustworthy  and  incapable  of 
willful  accident  than  the  modern  im- 
proved decked  canoe  with  air-tight  com- 
partments. Such  an  airy,  graceful  dart 
she  is,  tripping  over  the  water  with  a  line 
of  creamy  foam  at  her  lip,  a  row  of  rip- 
ples in  her  wake,  and  flashing  paddles  that 
seem  only  used  in  formality,  so  lightly 
does  she  speed  along  of  her  own  will. 

Women  could  learn  quickly  to  manipu- 
late a  canoe,  because  the  strain  of  muscle, 
except  holding  the  paddle  itself,  is  not 
great  and  the  motion  delightful.  Con- 
stant use  of  a  double  or  single  blade,  the 
slight  movements  of  the  body  and  the 
delicate  manoeuvring  of  a  canoe,  unfit 
one  to  a  great  extent  for  the  long  pull 
and  sway  of  heavy  oars. 

In  addition  to  the  forty  men  who  com- 
pose the  Knickerbocker  Canoe  Club,  own 
the  canoes  and  manage  the  business,  there 
are  sixteen  honorary  women  members. 
These  have  been  chosen  from  time  to 
tirrie  ;  the  only  formality  or  obligation  re- 
quired is  the  presentation  of  their  appli- 
cations to  a  chairman  chosen  to  fulfill  this 
duty.  Everyone  will  remember  the  great 
meet  of  all  the  canoe  clubs  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  George  only  last  summer.  It 
was  surprising  to  find  how  many  women 
canoeists  there  were  among  them,  slen- 
der young  girls  in  natty  suits,  each  with 
her  own  outfit,  regarding  her  little  canoe 
with  vast  pride  and  affection.  Squaw 
Point,  the  camping  ground  of  the  women, 
offered  delightful  opportunities  for  out-of- 
door  sports,  fishing,  canoeing,  sailing  and 
the  like.  The  girls  came  home  with  sun- 
burned hands  and  faces  and  a  bit  tattered 
as  to  costume,  but  none  the  less  enthusi- 
astic and  desirous  of  trying  it  again. 

Apart  from  the  pleasures  and  physical 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  water  locomo- 
tion, the  extreme  value  of  it  as  an  accom- 
plishment should  not  be  forgotten.  There 
comes  a  time  in  the  life  of  every  man  or 
woman,  whether  they  dwell  by  pleasant 
watercourses  or  near  the  great  sea,  when 
the  knowledge  of  how  to  skillfully  man- 
age a  boat  will  be  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance— the  means  oftentimes  of  saving 
precious  human  lives  and  preserving  one's 
own. 

Women  on  our  coasts,  whose  broth- 
ers, husbands  and  fathers  are  fisher- 
men, learn  as  little  girls  to  manoeuvre  a 
boat  and  use  their  oars  with  skill  and 
rapidity.  How  often  this  talent  is  called 
into  requisition,  and  how  often  the  wo- 


man in  her  little  boat  wards  off  some  ter- 
rible tragedy,  it  would  be  hard  to  guess. 
Although  they  pass  unnoticed,  the  in- 
stances are  numerous  of  heroic  battles 
in  angry  seas  in  hopes  of  preserving  life, 
and  women  were  the  saviors.  More  than 
once  has  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  awarded  medals  and  words  of 
honorable  congratulation  to  women  and 
young  girls  who,  through  feats  of  swim- 
ming or  rowing,  urged  on  by  pity  for 
some  drowning  being,  prevented  a  cruel 
and  untimely  death. 

In  the  past  few  months  a  case  just  in 
point  came  to  notice,  and  for  some  time 
in  the  vicinity  of  its  occurrence  attracted 
considerable  attention.  It  was  near  a 
small  town  on  the  coast  of  South  Caro- 
lina, where  a  mother  and  daughter  were 
making  a  short  visit.  Naturally  inclined 
to  sports  and  both  expert  oarswomen, 
they  spent  much  of  their  time  on  the 
water,  fishing  and  rowing  about,  all 
unconscious  of  the  latent  heroism  of 
their  natures  and  of  the  rapidly  ap- 
proaching circumstance  that  was  to  bring 
it  forth.  Late  one  afternoon  they  sat 
on  the  pier  head  of  the  long  wharf, 
reading  and  chatting,  not  noting  three 
fishermen  in  a  bateau  some  little  distance 
out  on  the  calm  water.  A  small  dark 
cloud  rose  over  the  horizon  and  grew  al- 
most in  a  moment  to  a  muttering  storm. 
Suddenly  a  fierce  gust  swept  in  from  the 
sea,  turning  the  ripples  to  foam-crested 
waves. 

Then  followed  another  and  another, 
each  more  furious  than  the  last.  The 
two  women  turned  to  run  up  the  wharf 
and  gain  shelter  in  the  boat  house.  Half 
way  to  the  shore  they  caught  sight, 
through  the  whipping  rain  and  wind,  of 
the  fishermen  struggling  vainly  in  their 
frail  boat.  Comprehending  at  once  the 
peril,  and  without  another  thought,  save 
to  render  ail  the  assistance  in  their  power, 
the  two  brave  women  ran  to  the  rescue. 
They  secured  a  small  boat  on  the  beach, 
shoved  it  into  the  water,  sprang  aboard 
and,  despite  the  rough  wind  and  high 
sea,  rowed  with  all  their  strength  to  pick 
up  the  unfortunate  men,  by  this  time  des- 
perately battling  in  the  water. 

After  a  long  but  successful  attempt 
they  succeeded  in  reaching  the  drown- 
ing men,  and  by  the  skill  and  judgment 
they  displayed  in  handling  their  frail 
cockleshell  had  the  happy  reward  of  sav- 
ing three  precious  lives  from  a  watery 
grave. 
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I — " )        Of  all  dogs  the  greyhound 

y  is  the  most  aristocratic.    He 

I  has  the  fine  bone,  the  close- 
textured  muscle,  the  clear, 
direct  eye,  the  generous 
courage  which  mark  the 
patrician,  be  it  dog,  horse 
or  man,  the  world  over  and 
in  any  age.  He  is  a 
very  gentleman  of  a 
dog  ;  not  fraterniz- 
ing readily  with  other 
dogs,  and  maintain- 
ing an  attitude  of  due 
reserve  even  toward 
his  master.  He  is  a 
self-reliant  dog,  with 
manners  and  methods 
of  his  own  and  with 
the  confidence  which 
genius  always  has  in  its  own  ability.  He 
is  a  courageous  and  noble-minded  dog.  A 
greyhound  has  been  known  to  nearly  kill 
a  bulldog,  and  then  to  fall  to  and  lick  the 
wounds  of  his  vanquished  enemy.  A  true 
greyhound  is  as  game  as  a  bulldog,  and 
his  courage  is  of  a  much  higher  order. 
The  build  of  the  bulldog  renders  him  less 
open  to  serious  injury,  and  he  is  aware  of 
it ;  yet  the  greyhound,  knowing  how  easi- 
ly his  more  delicate  mechanism  can  be 
damaged  or  destroyed,  enters  as  readily 
into  combat,  receives  as  unflinchingly  a 
mortal  hurt,  returns  again  and  again  as 
persistently  to  the  attack,  and,  like  the 
bulldog,  fights  to  the  death. 

As  a  running  machine  the  greyhound 
is  the  highest  product  of  the  earth.  He 
is  the  fast  fish,  the  swift  bird  of  the  land. 
His  sharp  and  bony  head  divides  the  air, 
and  his  taper  neck  and  close-set  shoulders 
offer  little  resistance  to  it ;  his  long  and 
sinewy  forelegs  give  him  reach  ;  his  pad- 
ded feet  ease  the  shock  of  his  recurrent 
fall ;  his  long  sharp  toenails  give  him  pur- 
chase on  the  hardest  ground  ;  his  strongly- 
curved  back,  lined  with  great  muscles, 
serves  to  throw  the  hind  legs  well  for- 
ward under  him  and  to  extend  them  well  ; 
his  hind  legs,  with  their  cunning  angle, 
nicely  adjusted  to  gain  stride  and  to  ease 
shock,  with  their  long  leverage  of  the 
proper  muscles  —  the  muscles  themselves 
bunched  massively  on  the  propelling  thigh 


—  are  as  clever,  mechanically  speaking, 
as  anything  could  be ;  his  tremendous 
lungs  give  him  air ;  and  somewhere  with- 
in the  bony  case  of  his  small  head  is  the 
hidden  intensity  of  will  power  which  must 
back  all  intense  effort.  He  is  an  altogether 
natural,  rational  and  intelligent  machine 
for  speed,  and  as  such  is  a  natural  assis- 
tant to  man  in  the  chase. 

Man  has  long  recognized  the  claims  of 
the  greyhound  as  a  sporting  dog,  and  time 
out  of  mind  he  has  been  held  in  high 
esteem,  naturally  more  especially  by  the 
riding  classes,  the  ruling  classes  of  the 
earth.  On  the  plains  of  Asia,  on  the 
deserts  of  Africa,  over  the  downs  of  Eng- 
land, and  of  late  on  the  wide  plains  of 
America,  he  has  led  many  a  bold  rider  in 
sport  fit  for  kings  and  princes.  His  speed 
has  also  been  surrounded  by  artificial  rules 
and  customs,  as  that  of  the  race  horse,  of 
which  animal  he  is  the  canine  counterpart. 
In  England,  the  regular  coursing  meets,  in 
which  hares  are  coursed  by  pairs  of  grey- 
hounds—  one  dog  being  matched  against 
the  other  under  a  system  of  points  for 
speed,  skill,  etc. — attract  large  attendances 
and  are  among  the  most  prominent  sport- 
ing events  of  the  year.  The  Waterloo 
Cup,  in  some  minds,  is  perhaps  esteemed 
well  nigh  as  highly  as  the  Victoria 
Cross,  and  it  certainly  brings  much  more 
money  to  the  fortunate  one.  In  America 
also,  especially  within  the  last  five  years, 
there  have  been  built  up  some  interesting 
fixtures  of  that  character ;  notably  the 
meet  of  the  American  Coursing  Club,  of 
Great  Bend,  Kansas,  where  wild  hares  are 
coursed  on  their  native  heath.  An  intelli- 
gent effort  was  also  set  on  foot  last  fall  at 
Hutchinson,  in  the  same  State,  by  the 
National  Coursing  Club,  who  have  laid 
off  a  good  inclosed  course  in  their  exten- 
sive grounds,  and  secured  large  numbers 
of  hares  for  their  breeding  farm. 

Of  equal  pace  with  these  movements 
has  been  the  growing  interest  in  the  qual- 
ity of  the  greyhound.  This  interest  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  confined  to  any  one 
section  of  the  country,  though  it  has  been 
more  apparent  in  the  Western  States  of 
California,  Colorado,  Nebraska  and  Kan- 
sas, which  are  the  natural  home  of  the 
large  native  hare  known  as  the  jack  rab- 
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bit  {Lcpiis  callotis),  winch  appears  to  be 
the  only  available  small  animal'  that  in 
anywise  matches  the  greyhound  in  speed. 
The  best  greyhound  for  this  form  of 
coursing  is  unquestionably  the  thorough- 
bred English  coursing  greyhound,  which 
has  been  carefully  and  systematically  bred 
for  precisely  that  purpose  for  a  long  term 
of  years.  Of  late,  a  few  good  ones  have 
been  brought  over  to  this  country  from 
England.  Shrewd  breeders  in  California 
and  other  Western  States  have  also  devel- 
oped from  our  native  stock  an  animal 
eminently  speedy  and  hard  to  beat.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that,  should  coursing  as  a  sport 
continue  to  grow  thus  rapidly  in  popular 
favor,  there  will  inevitably  be  a  great  ele- 
vation of  the  character  of  this  class  of 
dogs  in  America,  since  the  winning  grey- 
hound will  soon  come  to  have  a  value 
approaching  that  of  a  winning  race  horse. 
Indeed,  it  is  only  natural  to  think  that 
coursing  will  soon  take  a  deep  hold 
among  our  various  national  pastimes.  It 
is  naturally  and  logically  an  American 
sport,  just  as  hunting  is  peculiarly  an 
English  sport.  The  broken  and  inclosed 
country,  diversified  with  standing  crops 
and  not  infrequent  bodies  of  wood  and 
other  cover,  would  render  a  straight  dash 
with  sight  hounds  often  difficult  or  im- 
possible in  England,  even  did  not  the 
less  impetuous  nature  of  the  Englishman 
dispose  him  rather  to  the  slower  and 
more  persistent  chase  by  trailing  hounds. 
Upon  the  other  hand,  the  hurrying  dash 
of  the  American,  his  nervous  and  im- 
patient disposition,  incline  him  naturally 
to  the  extreme  burst  of  speed  in  the  chase 
which  our  wide  and  unhampered  plains 
make  possible.  The  Royal  Buckhounds 
of  Windsor,  England,  often  pursue  a 
stag  thirty,  forty  or  even  fifty  miles,  and 
then  do  not  kill,  the  same  stag  being 
taken  up  by  his  keeper  and  run  again 
and  again,  and  receiving  praise  as  a 
"  knowing  one  ;'  if  he  affords  the  good 
sport  of  a  long  run.  That  is  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  American  notion  of 
sport.  Nor  is  foxhunting,  noble  pleasure 
as  it  may  be  in  a  proper  country,  likely 
ever  to  become  a  distinctively  American 
sport.  It  is  followed  for  love  of  it  in 
some  parts  of  the  South,  and  it  is  prac- 
ticed for  the  fashion  of  it  in  some  parts 
of  the  East.  As  for  young  men  who 
will  dress  themselves  in  the  costume 
of  another  country,  and  follow  deluded 
hounds  over  the  trail  left  by  an  anise-seed 
drag,  to  me  it  seems  only  that  they  are 


doing  something  unspeakably  ludicrous, 
and  something  which  we  may  well  hope 
will  long  be  called  altogether  un-Ameri- 
can. Altogether  American,  to  the  con- 
trary, is  the  mane-singing  dash  over  the 
wide  tablelands  of  the  West,  following 
sinewy  runners  which  fly  at  full  speed,  in 
full  sight,  with  a  definite  purpose  visible 
before  them.  That  is  sport  intense,  thor- 
oughly in  earnest,  thoroughly  American. 

The  coursing  of  hares,  however,  be  it 
wild  hares  upon  the  buffalo  grass  or  cap- 
tive hares  over  an  inclosed  course,  sinks 
into  swift  insignificance  in  comparison 
with  the  coursing  of  the  larger  wild  game 
which  still,  to  some  extent  at  least,  may 
be  found  in  the  remoter  regions  of  the 
West.  In  coursing  the  deer,  for  instance, 
one  follows  not  merely  two  dogs,  one 
pitted  against  the  other  under  an  artificial 
scale,  and  both  matched  against  an  ani- 
mal much  their  inferior  in  size,  but  rides 
after  a  pack  of  dogs,  .each  one  doing  his 
best,  and  all  straining  every  nerve  toward 
the  one  purpose  of  coming  up  with  the 
quarry.     The    game    itself    is    so    much 
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"  ON  A  BOLD  HILL 
YOU  HALT  AND  FIRE 
YOUR    REVOLVER." 


nobler  that  it  gives  a  grandeur  to  the 
spirit  of  the  chase  ;  and  the  dogs,  if  bred 
right  for  this  rougher  usage,  are  larger, 
stronger  and  with  a  dash  of  greater  sav- 
ageness  in  their  disposition  than  is  found 
in  the  proper  hare  courser.  Then  bolder 
and  more  huntsmanlike  features  give  the 
chase  an  added  zest  Moreover,  the  pur- 
suit of  such  large  game  leads  one  miles 
and  miles  away  from  any  haunts  of  man, 
into    a    wilderness   and  a  solitude  whose 
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character  is  a  fascination  of  itself.  The 
chase  must  be  followed  in  the  company 
of  a  few  men  only,  and  they  are  usually 
made  up  in  part,  at  least,  from  the  bolder 
and  wilder  elements  of  frontier  life.  You 
will  ride  with  some  long-haired  hunter 
who  knows  where  you  can  "jump  a  deer," 
or  some  broad-hatted  cattleman  who  owns 
part  of  the  pack  ;  and  it  will  go  hard  if 
you  do  not  find  a  picturesque  cowboy  or 
two  in  the  party,  which  strings  out  in  long 
procession  of  hounds  and  hunters  over 
the  low,  grassy  hills  and  wide  levels  which 
form  the  natural  running  ground  for  this 
truly  royal,  bold  and  fascinating  sport. 

Deer  coursing  is  pursued  to  some  slight 
extent  in  Colorado  and  Montana,  which, 
badly  off   as  they  are  for   perfect 
deer  dogs,  have  a  few   which  can  ^ 

come  up  with  a  deer.  The  cattle- 
men of  the  Indian  Territory  are 
taking  it  up  a  great  deal  of  late, 
using  for  that  purpose  the  best  of 


gently-undulating  plain,  now  and  then 
stretching  into  wide  and  level  "flats." 
Unless  the  deer  should  be  able  to  head 
directly  for  the  woods,  and  keep  ahead  of 
the  hounds  long  enough  to  reach  that 
cover,  there  is  every  chance  for  a  long 
course  and  a  fair  one,  even  if  it  be  not 
successful — as  only  about  one  course  in 
three  or  four  is,  after  so  fleet  and  wily 
an  animal  as  the  Virginia  deer. 

The  success  of  the  chase  depends 
primarily  upon  the  dogs.  They  should, 
therefore,  be  first  looked  to.  The  rough- 
coated  staghound  is  used  by  some  sports- 
men in  coursing  deer.  It  is  perhaps  an 
unfortunate  individual  experience  with 
this  breed  which  leads  me  to  say  that  I 


"  WE  RIDE  CAUTIOUSLY  UP  AND  PEER 
SLOWLY  OVER  THE  BROW  OF  THE  NEXT 
RIDGE.  " 


the  numerous  greyhounds  they  keep  to 
kill,  off  the  marauding  wolves  from  the 
range.  Joining  our  own  dogs  to  the  pick 
of  these  local  packs,  my  friends  and  I 
have  had  grand  sport,  and  have  never 
failed  to  take  deer  in  that  country.  In 
the  portion  of  that  beautiful  land  which 
lies  well  to  the  west  along  the  Cimar- 
ron River,  the  white-tailed  deer  (Cervus 
Virginiensis)  can  still  be  found  in  fair 
abundance,  while  the  country,  a  few  miles 
back  from  the  wooded  sand  hills  which 
line  the  stream,  is  open  and  level  enough 
to  admit  of  the  sport  of  coursing  in  al- 
most absolute  perfection.  The  ground  is 
well  covered  with  buffalo  grass,  broken 
with  occasional  long  and  rank  grassed 
"sloughs,"  or  with  bunches  of  red  prairie 
willows.     The  surface  of  the  country  is  a 


do  not  like  them  for  practical  work. 
They  seem  to  me  to  be  slow  and  lacking 
in  the  strategy  of  the  greyhound  ;  and 
while  they  are  of  a  more  morose  and  sav- 
age disposition,  they  have  not  more  pluck 
or  better  fighting  qualities  than  the  grey- 
hound. The  dogs  with  which  we  had  the 
best  success  were  tall,  strong  greyhounds, 
bred  large  but  speedy,  of  the  style  which 
fifteen  years  of  experience  in  coursing 
large  game  in  the  West  seemed  to  de- 
termine as  best.  Some  of  them  had 
a  dash  of  one-eighth  staghound  blood, 
which  was  visible  only  in  a  slight  gray- 
ness  of  the  muzzle,  in  some  few  members 
of  the  pack.  The  portrait  of  Mr.  Allison's 
Sandy  Jim  is  offered  as  a  fair  type  of  the 
successful  dog  of  this  description.*  His 
faults  are  a  hind  leg  a  trifle  too  straight 


*  See  standing  dog  in  the  handsome  frontispiece  of  this  number.— Editor. 
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and  a  back  not  quite  properly  curved  ; 
faults,  however,  which  would  militate 
against  him  rather  at  the  coursing  meet 
than  in  the  field.  A  dog  brought  over 
this  year  from  England  is  a  rather  bet- 
ter type  of  the  hare  courser,  though  not 
so  good  for  the  field. 

In  coursing,  etiquette  requires  that  no 
firearms  shall  be  used  in  any  case.  The 
pack  is  trained  in  the  idea  of  its  own 
invincibility,  and  taught  to  kill  or  be 
killed  in  every  fight,  no  matter  what  may 
be  the  animal  encountered.  Our  dogs 
frequently  killed  the  largest  wildcats,  and 
at  one  time  handsomely  disposed  of  a 
200-pound  bear.  At  another  time,  being 
by  mistake  laid  on  to  a  full-grown  do- 
mestic cow  which  was  seen  running  off 
through  the  tall  grass  and  taken  for  a 
deer,  they  attacked  the  cow,  threw  her  in 
an  instant,  and  would  soon  have  killed 
her  had  they  not  been  beaten  off.  There 
is  not  any  doubt  that  they  would  have 
gone  at  the  largest  bear,  or  at  a  panther, 
and  they  would  probably  kill  the  latter 
animal.  The  great  gray  wolves  of  the 
cattle  range  are  not  a  match  for  them, 
and  coyotes,  of  course,  usually  withstand 
their  assault  but  a  few  moments.  In  en- 
counters like  these,  or  from  the  damaging 
blows  of  a  buck's  sharp  horns  and  hoofs, 
the  dogs  rarely  came  out  without  injuries, 
often  very  serious  ones,  as  their  honorable 
scars  plainly  show.  So  long  as  they  can 
stand,  however,  they  are  eager  for  the 
next  chase,  and  complain  bitterly  if  left 
behind  at  the  camp. 

Nearly  as  important  to  the  deer  courser 


as  his  dogs  is  his  horse.  The  only  remark 
about  the  horse  is  that  he  should  be  the 
very  best  his  rider  can  obtain.  The  West- 
ern cattle  ponies  are  often  surprisingly 
swift,  sure  footed  and  enduring,  and  for 
obvious  reasons  it  is  usually  from  among 
them  that  one  must  choose  his  mount. 
There  is  only  one  pace  for  the  deer 
courser  —  the  very  best  his  horse  can  go. 
The  course  may  last  two  miles,  three,  four 
or  five  miles,  or  much  more.  No  horse 
can  live  with  the  hounds  and  deer  for  so 
long  as  the  latter  distance,  and  if  one  re- 
mains in  sight  of  the  chase  longer  than 
that  it  is  usually  by  accident  of  a  turn,  or 
through  judicious  riding  across  the  angles. 
It  is  often  possible,  however,  when  the 
terrific  pace  has  at  length  been  too  much 
for  one's  horse,  to  assume  a  position  on 
some  high  knoll  or  hill,  whence  the  chase, 
in  its  grand  curves,  its  swift  doublings  and 
sudden  turns,  can  be  seen  winding  below. 
It  is  the  business  of  your  horse  to  keep 
you  within  sight  of  the  chase,  if  possible. 
He  will  do  his  best  to  do  this,  for  the 
hunting  instinct  becomes  very  strong  in 
a  horse  thus  used.  You  will  give  your 
horse  his  head,  not  sparing  him  from  first 
to  last,  but  gripping  tight  with  your 
knees,  and  trying  to  avoid  the  high  pom- 
mel of  your  "cow  saddle"  if  he  goes 
down.  In  that  case,  do  your  praying 
before  you  strike  the  ground ;  after  that, 
you  will  be  trying  to  mount  your  horse,  or 
to  catch  him.  You  must  expect  an  oc- 
casional fall ;  and  if  you  get  one  and  are 
not  disabled  you  must  mount  quickly  and 
ride  hard  or  you  will  be  kept  entirely  out 


_V^; 


"  A     MAGNIFICENT     BUCK,     WITH     A 
FINE   SET   OK   ANTLERS." 


of   the    course.     A    broken    thumb    or    a 
sprained  wrist  is  not  a  legitimate  disabling, 
and  it  is  not  etiquette  to  mention  to  your 
friends  an  injury  much  less  than  those. 
Two  good  greyhounds  will   sometimes 
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A     BIG,    BOUNCING,    VELVETY     FORM 
BURSTS   OUT   OF    THE    DENSE   COVERT." 


kill  a  deer,  but  the  sport  is  better  with  at 
least  half  a  dozen.  Let  us  say  —  as  would 
ordinarily  be  the  case  —  that  there  are 
more  than  twice  that  many  big,  graceful 
fellows  that  leap  and  caper  about  our 
horses  as  we  ride  out  through  the  woods 
of  the  Cimarron  some  mellow  October 
morning.  Horses  and  dogs  are  impatient, 
the  former  pulling  eagerly  at  the  bit,  the 
latter  flying  around  the  party  in  wide 
curves,  and  bantering  us  to  try  a  tilt  with 
them  over  the  grass.  The  grim  and  griz- 
zled veterans  of  the  chase,  however,  old 
Mike,  Jim,  Terry,  Prince.  Big  Blue,  know- 
ing the  need  they  will  soon  have  for  all 
their  speed,  soon  subside  into  a  dignified 
trot,  now  and  then  coming  to  the  stirrup 
and  casting  up  a  big,  inquiring  eye.  They 
allow  the  younger  dogs  to  show  to  you 
that  beautiful  piece  of  mechanism,  the 
greyhound  at  speed  ;  and  as  you  ride  you 
cannot  fail  to  wonder  at  the  surpassing 
strength  and  elasticity  of  his  tremendous 
stride. 

We  are  soon  to  match  these  splendid 
creatures  against  another  nearly  as  cun 
ningly  devised  as  they  for  speed  and  en- 
durance, relying  upon  its  swiftness  for  its 
safety,  in  condition  perfect  from  constant 
exercise,  of  subtle  methods  of  evasion 
learned  in  repeated  escapes  from  pursuing 
wolves,  and  of  effort  whose  desperation  is 
inspired  by  the  strongest  of  all  motives, 
the  instinct  of  self  preservation  —  the  at- 
tempt to  save  its  life.  Be  sure  the  contest 
will  by  no  means  be  one  sided. 

That  we  shall  start  a  deer  is  almost  cer- 


tain, for  the  sign  riders  of  the  ranch  have 
told  us  the  habits  of  the  local  bands.  In 
the  evening  they  go  into  the  woods  and 
feed  :  in  the  morning  they  go  out  over  the 
sand  hills  to  the  wide  flats,  where  —  sin- 
gularly enough,  for  deer  —  they  are  often 
seen  standing  about  in  the  open,  or  feed- 
ing like  antelope.  We  are  directly  upon 
their  runway  ;  we  can  see  an  occasional 
track  as  we  leave  the  sand  hills  and  make 
out  a  trifle  more  speedily,  in  order  to 
•warm  the  horses  and  dogs,  into  the  open 
country. 

Suddenly,  as  we  are  crossing  a  wide 
"slough,"  where  the  coarse  grass  stands 
nearly  to  our  waists  as  we  ride,  a  big, 
bouncing,  velvety  form  bursts  out  of  the 
dense  covert,  and  waves  a  white  fan  in  our 
faces.  That's  a  deer  !  Every  horse  whirls 
to  it,  and  with  a  loud  "  See-oh !  "  every 
rider  does  his  best  to  lay  on  the  dogs, 
which  now  on  every  side  are  leaping  up, 
clear  above  the  grass,  and  looking  wildly 
about,  in  the  brief  instant  thus  gained,  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  game  ;  for,  from 
their  position  on  the  ground,  they  can  see 
nothing  at  all. 

Did  that  deer  break  out  of  the  grass 
and  get  to  the  open  ground  where  the 
running  was  better  ?  Ah,  no  !  He  knew  a 
trick  as  good  as  two  of  that.  He  crouched 
and  slipped  and  slunk  along,  below  the 
cover  of  the  grass,  like  any  hunted  rab- 
bit, and  never  once  showed  himself  till  he 
emerged  at  the  head  of  the  slough  and 
bounced  around  the  corner  of  a  hill !  Not 
a  dog  has  seen  him  :  and  by  this  time  we 
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make  no  further  effort  to  sight  the  pack  ; 
for  it  requires  a  fair  and  close  start  to 
catch  a  white-tailed  deer,  and  this  one  is 
now  half  a  mile  away.  And  now  he  is  a 
mile  away.     And  now  he  is  gone  ! 

We  tell  each  other  that  this  was  not  a 
very  large  deer,  and  that  we  will  soon 
catch  a  larger  and  much  fatter  one.  The 
dogs,  however,  are  not  pleased  with  this. 
They  vent  their  disappointment  by  sharp 
side  runs  of  inquiry,  and  now  and  then 
come  to  us  and  look  up  pleadingly,  trem- 
bling and  shivering  with  excitement. 
We  ride  on.  We  may  see  several  deer  be- 
fore we  get  a  good  start  after  one. 

One  of  the  cowboys,  who  has  been  rid- 
ing on  ahead,  with  eyes  fixed  intently 
down,  now  whirls  his  horse  and  quietly 
points  to  the  ground.  "  Here's  sign  !  " 
he  whispers,  as  we  come  up,  and  shows 


us  the  dainty,  sharp-rimmed  print  of  the 
delicate  hoofs  upon  the  ground.  Five 
deer  at  least  have  passed  here  some  time 
during  the  morning. 

The  dogs  come  up  and  inquire  into  the 
matter,  grouping  themselves  about  in 
various  attitudes  of  expectation.  One 
young  fellow,  who  doesn't  know  the  least 
about  running  deer,  looks  very  wise, 
standing  with  one  ear  cocked  straight  up, 
and  the  other  hanging  straight  down, 
with  his  head  turned  comically  on  one 
side.  A  greyhound's  ear  is  the  index  to 
his  thoughts.  In  running  it  is  tucked 
close  back  behind  his  head,  so  that,  slight 
as  it  is,  it  shall  catch  no  resistance  from 
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the  air  ;  when  baffled  and  disappointed 
he  lets  it  droop  ;  when  interested  or  ex- 
cited he  pricks  and  curls  it  up  into  the 
form  of  an  interrogation  point  ;  when 
"  at  fault  "  he  flares  both  ears  straight  up, 
and  fully  spread  over  his  head,  like  a 
wolf ;  when  merely  humbugging,  as  this 
puppy  was,  he  holds  his  ears  so  they  may 
mean  almost  anything,  and  looks  as  wise 
as  he  can.  One  or  two  of  the  older  dogs 
now  begin  to  tuck  up  their  ears  and  nose 
along  the  trail,  now  and  then  casting 
a  swift  glance  over  the  surrounding 
country.  A  greyhound  runs  altogether 
by  sight,  but  some  old  dogs,  especially 
such  as  may  have  hunted  where  fox- 
hounds are  employed  to  start  the  deer  for 
the  pack,  pick  up  a  habit  of  nosing  at  the 
trail,  and  often  make  a  very  respectable 
showing  at  trailing  a  deer  by  themselves. 
Some  hunters  think  this  a  sign  of  bad 
breeding  ;  such,  however,  is  not  necessa- 
rily the  case  ;  it  may  be  a  sign  only  of  ex- 
perience. Terry  snuffs  along  the  ground, 
and,  panther-colored  enthusiast  that  he  is, 
is  for  making  off,  hot  foot,  over  the  trail ; 
but  somebody  snaps  a  leash  on  his  neck. 
We  want  a  fair  start  for  the  whole  pack, 
and  Terry  must  not  go  off  and  catch  all 
those  deer  by  himself,  as  he  undoubtedly 
thinks  he  can. 

The  dogs  are  all  restrained,  and  some 
others  are  put  in  the  leash,  while  each 
man  quietly  dismounts  and  tightens  his 
girths  for  the  first  run  of  the  morning. 
The  horses  pitch  their  noses  forward  and 
erect  their  ears,  catching  the  contagion  of 
excitement  as  we  ride  silently  forward, 
bending  low  in  the  saddle  to  keep  our 
heads  out  of  sight,  and  following  our 
leader,  who  glides  rapidly  along  the  trail, 
which  a  novice's  eyes  would  hardly  be 
able  to  discern  at  all.  We  ride  on  and  on, 
the  pack  following,  and  looking  about 
eagerly  on  every  side.  The  older  dogs 
grow  restive.  Out  of  the  atmosphere 
there  somehow  comes  to  our  nerves  the 
vague  impression  that  we  are  getting 
pretty  close  to  the  deer.  We  ride  cau- 
tiously up  and  peer  slowly  over  the  brow 
of  the  next  ridge.  There  they  are — six  ! 
About  three  hundred  yards  away. 

We  hastily  head  the  dogs  away  from 
the  brow  of  the  hill  and  make  a  hurried 
circuit  to  the  left,  following  the  trend  of 
the  ridge,  which  will  bring  us  yet  closer 
to  the  deer.  Then  we  divide  the  pack 
into  two  bands,  and,  spreading  out  a  lit- 
tle, ride  rapidly  up  to  the  top  of  the  slope 
and  cast  off  the   dogs.     Even  as  we  ap- 


pear upon  the  ridge  six  ghostly-gray 
shadows  drift  silently  and  lightly  off 
across  the  plain,  moving  apparently  by 
no  volition  of  their  own,  but  floating 
as  the  thistledown  blown  by  the  wind. 
They  are  going  much  more  rapidly  than 
one  would  think  ;  so  rapidly  that  in  the 
moment  of  hesitation  before  the  dogs  are 
well  sighted  they  have  obtained  so  sub- 
stantial a  start  that  the  event  of  the  race 
appears  by  no  means  certain.  At  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  game,  however,  the 
leaders  of  the  pack  burst  away  like  thun- 
derbolts, followed  by  the  others  as  best 
they  can  go.  One  puppy  gives  vent  to  a 
few  sharp  yelps.  Mark  that  dog ;  he  will 
soon  fall  out  of  the  race.  And  so  he 
does.  The  pure-bred  greyhound  runs  en- 
tirely mute,  and  the  hound  that  gives 
tongue  in  the  course  has  wrong  blood  in 
him. 

And  now  you  are  down  in  your  saddle, 
yelling  you  know  not  what  of  wild  en- 
couragement to  dogs,  horse  and  comrades, 
the  wind  singing  "  whee-oo,  whee-oo,  whee- 
oo  "  in  your  ears  as  your  horse's  shoulders 
lift  and  fall  beneath  you.  You  do  not 
look  at  the  ground  ;  you  do  not  think  of 
badger  holes  ;  you  look  only  at  the  deer 
and  at  the  dogs.  Terry,  long,  lithe,  tawny, 
pertinacious,  is  running  in  splendid  form 
to-day.  He  crowds  the  deer  ;  they  sepa- 
rate, and  the  pack,  for  some  reason,  follow 
the  two  —  a  doe  and  a  yearling  —  which 
turn  to  the  left.  After  Terry,  and  gaining 
now,  flies  Sandy  Jim,  and  back  of  him 
Big  Blue  pounds  away,  ready  to  run  all 
day  ;  then  comes  Prince,  who  has  unfor- 
tunately dallied  too  long  with  the  mush 
bowl  this  morning,  and  finds  to  his  disgust 
that  he  cannot  run  as  fast  as  he  wants  to  ; 
the  rest  of  the  dogs  are  scattered  in  a 
long  string,  and  it  becomes  apparent  to 
the  most  careless  observer  that  some 
greyhounds  can  run  faster  than  others. 
Veteran  Mike,  actuated  by  some  pre- 
science which  comes  to  his  wise  old  head, 
leaves  the  other  dogs  to  crowd  the  deer, 
and  lays  off  a  course  for  himself,  forty-five 
degrees  from  the  main  line,  rolling  off 
across  the  country  like  a  big  mouse- 
colored  hoop. 

The  deer  begin  to  realize  that  they 
have  a  serious  business  on  their  hands. 
Terry  crowds  them.  They  turn  to  Sandy 
Jim,  who  lets  out  a  notch  or  two  and 
comes  disagreeably  close.  They  turn  to 
Terry,  who  pulls  some  hidden  string  and 
gets  in  disgustingly  near.  The  deer,  erst- 
while haughty  and  contemptuous  of  all  pur- 
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suit,  now  grow  alarmed.  They  look  back 
for  a  double  ;  but  there  come  Big  Blue 
and  Prince.  Frightened,  they  throw  back 
their  ears,  put  on  a  burst  of  speed,  and 
fetch  a  long  curve  away  from  Jim  and 
Terry.  They  have  run  more  than  two 
miles  now,  and  since  they  see  they  can- 
not outrun  these  mysterious  demons  they 
make  for  the  red  willows,  where  they  will 
try  to  throw  off  the  dogs  as  they  some- 
times do  the  wolves.  Away  they  go,  full 
speed  ;  no  fooling  now  !  They  are  run- 
ning for  their  lives,  and  they  know  it. 

But  what  is  this  blue  thing  rolling 
along  to  meet  them  ?  Old  Mike,  with  his 
invariable  reserve  of  speed  for  the  final 
burst !  It  is  all  over  with  the  quarry 
now  !  Straight  on  comes  Mike,  faster 
and  faster,  and  faster  yet,  with  never  a 
break  in  his  speed  and  never  a  swerve  in 
his  course.  He  flashes  in  upon  the  deer, 
seizes  the  doe  by  the  ham,  and  throws 
her  heels  over  head.  In  the  next  second 
Jim  and  Jerry  are  in  and  have  seized  by 
the  throat,  and  then  the  whole  of  the  pack 
piles  in  pell  mell.  A  deer  thus  run  hard 
upon  the  open  and  thrown  by  the  dogs 
rarely  ever  gets  up  or  tries  to  make  much 
fight.  Old  hunters  say  that  its  heart  is 
broken,  and  that  it  is  dead  when  it  falls 
upon  the  ground.  Sometimes  in  the 
course  you  will  hear  a  hard-pressed  deer 
bleat.  That  is  its  sign  of  surrender. 
Fright  has  changed  to  despair.  Its 
heart  is  broken.  You  will  not  like  to 
hear  this  bleat  more  than  once. 

You  dismount  and  loosen  the  girths  on 
your  panting  horse,  to  give  his  straining 
lungs  more  room.  His  hanging  head  and 
wide-blown  nostril  show  his  distress,  but 
presently  he  comes  up  to  sniff  curiously 
at  the  fallen  quarry,  about  which  the 
dogs  are  now  lying,  gaping  and  stretch- 
ing themselves,  pulling  themselves  along 
by  their  forelegs,  or  rolling  over  and  over 
in  sheer  frolicsomeness,  as  greyhounds 
will  at  the  close  of  a  successful  run.  You 
approach  the  deer  to  gralloch  it,  and  at 
the  first  turning  of  the  body  a  half  dozen 
hounds  are  upon  it,  jealous  of  the  least 
indication  of  motion.  The  dogs  are  fed 
lightly  with  portions  of  the  viscera,  the 
dead  deer  is  tied  behind  a  saddle,  and  the 
party  make  ready  to  set  out  for  another 
circuit.  It  is  yet  early,  and  this  run  has 
not  been  so  exhausting  as  to  render 
another  one  impossible.  These  same 
hounds  have  been  known  to  kill  three 
deer  in  one  day,  besides  making  an  un- 
successful run  or  two. 


Laughing  and  chatting  now,  in  high 
glee,  we  presently  swing  out  wide  over 
the  grassy  flats,  probably  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  from  camp.  The  sky  has  become 
overcast,  and  the  novices,  confused  by 
the  many  turns  of  the  chase,  do  not  know 
in  which  direction  camp  lies.  To  the  old 
plainsmen,  however,  the  prairie  is  an  open 
book,  and  though  they  pay  no  apparent 
attention  to  their  course  they  always 
know  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  can 
always  point  the  straight  line  toward 
home.  This  faculty  is  a  constant  surprise 
to  the  young  hunter,  to  whom  the  country 
seems  simply  mile  after  mile  of  endless 
repetition  and  duplication  of  low  hill  and 
stretching  plain,  covered  with  the  same 
unvaried  carpet  of  gray,  and  unmarked 
even  by  the  tiniest  shrub.  Unlucky  for 
this  young  hunter  if,  in  the  heat  of  the 
chase,  he  becomes  separated  from  his  com- 
panions and  is  thrown  upon  his  own  re- 
sources. He  may  be  fated  to  an  experi- 
ence of  a  supperless,  waterless,  blanket- 
less  and  fireless  night,  and  a  long  wander- 
ing ride  over  the  range  on  the  following 
day,  unless  he  has  sense  enough  to  let 
his  thirsty  horse  act  as  pilot.  Cattle 
ponies  usually  know  the  way  to  the  home 
camp,  but  they  go  in  a  straight  line,  and 
there  always  exists  the  danger  of  missing 
the  infrequent  gates  in  some  wire  fence 
which  nowadays  may  confront  you  in 
any  portion  of  the  reservations  of  the  In- 
dian nations.  In  that  case  the  hunter 
may  ride  forty  or  fifty  miles  till  he  finds 
a  gate  or  a  gap,  or  he  may  be  ingenious 
enough  to  take  down  the  fence  and  lead 
his  horse  across  the  ugly  wires. 

Discussing  points  of  this  nature  we 
press  on,  farther  and  farther  yet,  out  into 
the  wide  flats  and  entirely  out  of  sight  of 
the  timber  and  the  sand  hills  along  the 
Cimarron  and  its  local  tributaries.  We 
repeatedly  cross  trails  of  deer,  but  do  not 
make  any  attempt  to  follow  them,  since 
the  country  is  so  open  that  we  can  see 
the  game  at  quite  a  distance,  and  need 
all  our  caution  to  prevent  it  from  seeing 
us.  In  the  loose  sand  of  some  shallow 
"  drow  "  we  see  plenty  of  coyote  tracks  ; 
a  stray  mountain  lion,  too,  has  crossed 
the  range  here  last  night  ;  and  here  is  the 
trail  of  four  big  gray  wolves,  each  foot- 
mark nearly  as  large  as  that  of  a  horse. 
It  would  be  grand  sport  to  chase  these 
last  fellows,  but  we  have  no  trailing 
hounds  with  us,  and  if  we  had,  the  swing- 
ing trot  of  the  wolves  might  carry  them 
forty  miles  before  we  could  come  up  with 
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them.  The  mountain  lion,  doubtless,  has 
sought  shelter  in  the  coves  south  of  the 
Cimarron,  or  has  hidden  in  some  reedy 
swamp  far  within  the  timber.  Therefore, 
to-day  we  will  look  only  to  the  deer. 

Riding  up  to  the  summit  of  a  low 
swell  one  of  the  party  unslings  a  power- 
ful field  glass  and  looks  over  the  wide 
stretch  of  gray  and  brown  country  before 
us.  Away  off  to  the  southwest  are  three 
or  four  dim  dots.  The  glass  is  turned  on 
them.  They  look  like  deer.  On  the  mo- 
ment, the  sun,  now  getting  into  the  west, 
breaks  brightly  out  from  beneath  a  thun- 
derous cloud  and  sends  a  wave  of  light 
streaming  across  the  plain.  It  shines  up- 
on the  gray  sides  of  the  distant  objects. 
They  are  deer ;  one  of  them,  says  the 
glass,  is  a  large  one. 

Now  begin  the  preliminary  tactics  of 
the  course ;  tactics  too  often  neglected 
by  young  hunters,  who  by  this  neglect 
often  fail  to  secure  a  fair  start  for  the 
dogs,  and  shortly  come  to  regard  cours- 
ing deer  as  a  snare  and  a  delusion  ;  but 
for  once  the  hunter's  plans  result  as  he 
expected.  Two  figures  rise  up  from  the 
little  ridge  back  of  the  deer,  and  half  a 
dozen  lithe  forms  flash  down  the  slope. 
Away  spring  the  deer,  straight  toward  us. 
Jack  makes  an  excited  gesture  to  us. 
Jerk  go  the  leashes  off  the  dogs.  We 
break  over  the  ridge  at  full  speed,  and  in 
a  second  are  following  Mike  and  Jim 
and  Terry  and  the  puppies,  after  the  big 
buck.  We  never  see  the  rest  of  the  chase 
at  all.  It  afterward  appears  that  the 
deer  have  whipped  away  from  the  other 
dogs  in  a  large  willow  patch.  During  the 
long  wait  behind  the  hill,  while  the  dogs 
were  trembling  and  quaking  in  their 
excitement,  they  have  put  their  noses 
together,  these  dogs  that  understand 
each  other  so  well,  and  Mike  has  been 
overheard  to  say  audibly  to  Jim  and  Terry, 
"  Do  you  two  crowd  the  same  deer  and 
rest  each  other.  I'll  play  off  on  one  side, 
and  catch  him  when  you  turn  him  my 
way,  just  as  we  did  it  the  last  time." 
This,  accordingly,  is  the  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign. Terry  and  Jim  run  neck  and  neck 
—  a  splendid  sight !  They  burst  like  two 
tawny  thunderbolts,  right  in  on  the  buck. 
Buck  lets  out  a  buckle  in  his  imperious 
legs.  "I'm  not  half  running,"  says  he; 
"  I  don't  care  to."  "  Well,  you'd  better 
run,"  says  old  Mike,  rolling  down  the 
slope  toward  him.  "  Excuse  me,"  says 
buck,  haughtily,  and  goes  off  at  forty-five 
degrees,  quite  frustrating  the  plan   of  the 


campaign.  Mike  is  now  behind.  Does 
he  wear  himself  out  by  an  effort  to  close 
in  ?  Oh,  no  !  He  stops,  goes  up  to  the 
top  of  a  hill,  and  fights  the  fight  of  sit 
down.  Your  horse  is  tired  and  panting. 
You  join  Mike.  It  is  now  apparent  what 
the  buck  is  after.  He  wants  to  throw  off 
the  dogs  in  yonder  willow  patch.  In  he 
dashes,  as  if  billed  straight  through  ;  but 
turns,  bows  low  his  armed  head,  makes  off 
at  a  right  angle,  and  comes  out  at  the  side 
of  the  willows,  while  the  dogs  are  wildly 
thrusting  about  within.  But  one  well- 
mounted  hard  rider  spies  him  as  he  goes 
off.  "  Hoo-ee!  "  he  calls  out  to  the  dogs, 
and  Jim  and  Terry  fly  to  him,  and  are 
sighted  again.  The  puppies  do  not  ap- 
pear after  this. 

The  buck  now  has  no  definite  plan. 
He  is  eminently  sorry  he  didn't  shake  pff 
those  dogs  here,  because  he  doesn't  hap- 
pen to  think  of  another  willow  patch 
nearer  than  ten  miles  or  so.  Really,  it 
is  very  disagreeable,  you  know,  to  be 
obliged  to  go  so  far  before  supper  !  But 
he  thinks  he  will  just  step  over.  He 
sheers  off  in  that  direction.  This  turns 
him  back  toward  the  flats,  and  therefore 
toward  prescient  Mike.  Mike  lies  flat,  head 
out,  shivering  all  over.  Now — off  he  goes 
with  a  tremendous  bound  !  There  are 
three  dogs  now,  and  the  buck  knows  it. 
He  is  startled,  tucks  back  his  antlers 
more  closely,  extends  his  nose,  calls  on 
his  magnificent  energies,  and  flies  grandly 
away.  After  him,  muzzles  straight  out, 
backs  working  up  and  down,  great  muscles 
faultless,  nothing  straining,  come  steadily 
two  yellow  demons  and  one  blue  one. 
Before  you,  silent,  intense,  lies  this  wild 
panorama  of  life  and  death,  shifting, 
changing,  curling,  curving  ;  one  dog  eas- 
ing another  dog,  but  nothing  easing  the 
grand  central  figure  which  flies  on  so 
magnificently. 

Not  a  horse  in  the  party  can  stand  the 
pace.  We  have  ridden  mile  after  mile  on 
horses  already  weary.  The  chase  slips 
on,  out  of  your  sight,  going  easily  and 
lightly.  You  pull  up  and  find  yourself 
alone  on  the  prairie.  You  know  the  day 
is  over  for  you,  so  you  consult  your  com- 
pass and  head  for  camp.  On  a  bold  hill 
you  halt  and  fire  your  revolver.  You  are 
answered  by  the  owner  of  the  three  dogs 
who  are  following  the  buck.  You  both 
agree  that  the  dogs  will  not  be  back  till 
the  following  day,  and  so  jog  on  home- 
ward, since  it  is  only  an  hour  or  two  till 
evening.     You  do  not  know  where  your 
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companions  are  but  give  yourselves  no 
concern.  A  coursing  party  is  always 
broken  up,  and  it  is  expected  that  dogs 
and  men  shall  be  able  to  find  their  way 
home.  You  jog  along,  mile  after  mile, 
mile  after  mile,  and  it  is  close  to  sundown 
when,  near  the  edge  of  the  timber,  you 
meet  two  others  of  your  companions,  who 
tell  you  that  you  are  now  on  the  "  T  5  " 
range,  and  about  ten  miles  from  camp. 

But  what  is  this,  coming  on  between 
you  and  the  sun  ?  One  figure,  two,  three, 
four  !  Oh,  lucky  day  !  Here  is  the  end 
of  a  grand  course,  fairly  come  to  hunt  us 
up.  How  slowly  they  are  going  ;  the 
buck  is  running  with  tongue  out,  and  the 
dogs,  though  close,  can  get  no  closer.  It 
is  all  plain.  The  buck  has  missed  his 
willow  patch,  and  headed  back  for  the 
timber.     It  has  been  very  nearly  a  course 


to  a  finish,  on  both  sides.  Spurring  on 
the  jaded  horses,  we  follow  with  loud 
shouts,  vainly  regretting  that,  out  of 
all  the  pack,  there  is  not  another  dog 
at  hand  of  whose  fresher  powers  we 
may  avail  ourselves.  We  ride  on,  crowd 
around  a  sandy  knoll  or  two,  and  at  last 
one  by  mere  accident  breaks  into  a  little 
open  glade  among  the  trees,  and  by  a 
loud  halloa  summons  us  to  witness  a 
picture  of  wild  sporting  life  which  per- 
haps few  may  ever  see  equaled.  There, 
prone  on  the  ground,  with  his  head  over 
his  shoulder,  looking  back,  lies  the  ant- 
lered  monarch  ;  and  in  another  moment 
the  dogs  are  on  the  quarry  and  make 
short  work  of  him.  We  turn  our  jaded 
horses  homewards,  and  long  after  the 
shades  of  night  have  fallen  we  are  still 
plodding  slowly  and  wearily  to  camp. 
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HE  Great  North  Road, 
which  joins  London  and 
Edinburgh,  is  the  basis  of 
these  routes,  but  in  no  case 
has  a  record  ride,  or  a  first- 
class  road  race,  gone  with- 
in twenty  miles  of  London. 
Hatfield  is  exactly  that  dis- 
tance from  the  metropolis, 
and  will  be  found  near  the 
southern  extremity  of  the 
map.  St.  Albans,  twenty- 
one  miles  from  London  by 
road,  is  five  miles  west  of  Hatfield,  and 
Watford  is  six  miles  southeast  of  St,  Al- 
bans ;  neither  of  these  places  being  on 
the  "  North  Road,"  but  only  holding  place 
among  records  by  virtue  of  having  been 
selected  on  one  occasion  only  for  the  sake 
of  a  finish  in  front  of  a  northeast  wind. 
From  Hatfield  the  North  Road  proper 
takes  a  somewhat  serpentine  course  over 


gently  undulating  country  through  Wel- 
wyn  to  Hitchin  (fourteen  miles),  and  then 
enters  the  wide  tract  of  flat  country,  af- 
fording roads  almost  dead  level  to  Big- 
gleswade (eleven  miles  from  Hitchin), 
Buckden  (twenty-seven  miles)  and  Stil- 
ton (forty-one),  whence  it  goes  on  through 
Wansford,  Stamford  and  Grantham,  far- 
ther north  ;  but  at  Norman  Cross  (three- 
quarter  mile  from  Stilton)  the  record  dis- 
trict quits  the  North  Road  itself  and  turns 
northeastward,  through  Peterborough  (six 
miles  from  Norman  Cross)  to  Wisbech 
(twenty-seven)  and  King's  Lynn  (thirty- 
nine).  From  Wisbech  also  another  road 
goes  north  and  west  through  Long  Sut- 
ton to  Holbeach,  while  from  Long  Sutton 
yet  another  road  goes  east  to  King's  Lynn. 
Again,  from  Wisbech  a  road  goes  south 
through  March,  Chatteris  and  Somersham 
to  St.  Ives. 

All  these  roads — from  Norman  Cross — 
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may  be  described  as  "dead  level,"  run- 
ning as  they  do  among  the  fens  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire, where  the  land  is  as  flat  as  a 
billiard  table  and  intersected  by  a  net- 
work of  artificial  drains  for  want  of  nat- 
ural slopes  to  carry  off  the  rainwater. 
Thus  it  will  be  understood  that,  although 
the  district  is  not  very  attractive  from  a 
spectacular  point  of  view  (albeit  most  of 
it  is  quietly  rural  and  fairly  pretty),  it 
enables  the  roads  to  be  so  level  as  to 
afford  the  utmost  facility  to  fast  cycling. 
Three  distinct  roads,  too,  go  by  gentle 
undulations  to  Bedford,  and  two  others 
to  Cambridge.  And  according  to  the 
state  of  each  road  for  the  time  being 
— according  to  whether  one  particular 
stretch  is  in  good  condition,  or  loose, 
sandy,  stony,  or  rutty — the  intending 
record  breaker  maps  out  his  course  so  as 
to  secure  the  pick  of  the  best  surfaces, 
and  to  avoid  the  places  where  speed 
would  be  reduced. 

Milestones  are  fully  provided  on  al- 
most .very  bit  of  road  in  the  district, 
and  of  road  books  there  are  plenty,  de- 
tailing the  distances  from  place  to  place  ; 
but  to  such  a  pitch  of  exactitude  has  the 
science  of  record  breaking  been  brought 
that  even  milestones  and  road  books  are 
not  sufficient,  but  distances  must  needs 
be  measured,  down  to  odd  yards,  when  in 
passing  through  a  town  a  skip  is  made 
from  one  direct  road  to  another,  or  from 
one  set  of  milestones  to  another  ;  and  it 
becomes  quite  a  fine  art  to  plan  a  route 
which  shall  give  a  rider  every  possible 
advantage  which  can  be  gained  from 
whatever  wind  happens  to  be  blowing,  in 
combination  with  the  best  surfaces  for 
the  time  being,  and  yet  with  such  starting 
points  and  finishing  points  as  will  enable 
the  timekeeper  to  go  from  one  to  the 
other  by  rail.  On  all  but  a  straightaway 
route,  too,  it  is  essential  that  elaborate 
evidence  should  be  secured  as  to  the  rider 
having  gone  the  full  distance,  so  that  pro- 
vision has  to  be  made  for  "  checking  "  at 
corners  where  short  cuts  might  have  been 
made,  and  every  now  and  then  on  a 
straight  route  to  prove  that  the  rail  was 
not  resorted  to.  For  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  not  only  is  this  district  blessed 
by  excellent  roads,  but  there  are  fast  and 
convenient  railways  everywhere,  so  that 
the  record  breaker  has  to  produce  posi- 
tive evidence  that  he  went  all  the  way  he 
claims  by  cycle. 

The  members  of  the  North  Road  Cy- 
cling Club  are  almost  monopolists  of  road 


records.  Formed  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  promoting  fast  and  long-distance 
cycling,  this  club's  rules  require  that 
every  candidate  for  admission  must  have 
ridden  at  least  a  hundred  miles  in  a  day 
ere  he  can  qualify  for  membership.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  are  very  few  mem- 
bers in  the  club  who  have  not  covered 
their  two  hundred  miles  in  the  day  ;  but 
so  keen  is  the  competition  for  road  rec- 
ords, so  high  is  the  standard  and  so 
difficult  is  it  to  succeed  nowadays,  that 
only  eight  out  of  the  eighty  or  more 
"  North  Road  Men  "  are  entitled  to  wear 
the  gold  badge  which  is  reserved  for 
record  breakers,  all  the  other  members 
wearing  badges  of  silver.  It  is  to  the 
North  Road  Club,  too,  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  promotion  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal road  races  ;  and  a  history  of  road 
records  must  necessarily  be  in  great  part 
a  story  of  the  North  Road  Cycling  Club. 
Prior  to  its  formation,  road  records  and 
road  races  were  confined  to  mediocre 
performances  in  races  gotten  up  between 
members  of  local  clubs,  the  only  notice- 
able one  being  the  annual  bicycle  race  of 
the  London  Bicycle  Club,  from  Bath  to 
London  ;  the  fifty-mile  tricycle  cham- 
pionship, which  had  been  held  on  the 
road  for  five  years  and  then  discontinued  ; 
and  the  open  hundred-mile  races  pro- 
moted by  rival  firms  of  safety  cycle 
makers,  "  open  "  to  all  who  chose  to  ride 
their  particular  make  of  wheels. 

The  N.  R.  C.  C,  however,  inaugurated 
a  new  era,  by  promoting  road  races  at 
fifty  miles,  ioo  miles  and  twenty-four 
hours,  respectively,  open  to  all  amateurs 
and  all  kinds  of  cycles,  with  separate  sets 
of  prizes  for  each  class  of  machine  ;  and 
this  policy  has  been  pursued  ever  since. 
But  it  is  not  in  races  alone  that  records 
are  beaten.  More  often,  indeed,  the  case 
is  that  a  rider  will  make  his  own  arrange- 
ments, starting  on  a  favorable  day,  with 
friends  on  cycles  to  help  him  by  "  pace- 
making,"  and  it  is  found  in  practice  that 
the  more  numerous  such  pacemakers  are 
— taking  up  the  running  by  turns,  in  a 
continuous  relay— the  better  are  the 
rider's  chances  of  success,  the  fresh  men 
being  able  to  set  the  pace  for  a  short  dis- 
tance at  a  faster  rate  than  the  rider  would 
be  able  .to  go  without  a  "  lead,"  and  in  the 
event  of  an  adverse  wind  being  encoun- 
tered at  any  time,  the  pacemakers  assist- 
ing to  cut  the  wind  and  shield  the  record 
breaker.  This  is,  no  doubt,  an  artificial 
system,  and  far  greater  credit  redounds  to 
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the  cyclist  who  makes  a  record  unassisted 
by  such  extraneous  aids. 

Of  all  road  records,  the  simplest  one  to 
break  is  the  fifty  miles.  To  be  sure,  the 
speed  has  to  be  very  great,  and  none  but 
the  fastest  riders  can  hope  to  succeed,  the 
existing  records  for  all  the  classes  of 
machines  being  as  follows  : 

Hrs.  Min.  Sec. 

Tandem  tricycle 2  46  3S 

Safety  bicycle 2  47  36 

Tandem  safety  bicycle 2  52  3 

Single  tricycle 2  53  25 

Tall  bicycle 2  57  47 

These  rides  were  all  made  over  a  simi- 
lar course,  between  Peterborough  and 
Hitchin,  with  a  favoring  wind  ;  but  in  the 
case  of  the  tandem  tricycle  (the  longest 
standing  of  all  records)  there  were  seven 
miles  at  the  finish  against  the  wind,  and 
the  tall  bicycle  record  was  also  made  with 
the  last  bit — this  time  five  miles — against 
the  wind.  The  latest  approved  route  is, 
with  a  southerly  wind,  starting  from 
Hitchin  : 

Biggleswade miles,  n 

Buckden 15^ 

Norman  Cross 15 

Kate's  Cabin o>H 

Peterborough 4^5 

Total 50^ 

the  superfluous  furlong  being  deducted 
by  measurement  at  either  the  start  or  the 
finish,  as  may  be  the  more  convenient. 
With  a  northerly  wind,  this  route  would 
be  reversed  ;  and  it  is  an  easy  matter  for 
the  timekeeper  to  start  his  man  at  either 
end,  at  almost  any  time  of  the  day,  and 
catch  a  train  to  within  a  mile  of  the  finish 
in  ample  time  to  see  the  record  breaker 
arrive. 

For  a  100-mile  record  the  task  of  route 
selecting  becomes  more  difficult.  On  a 
perfectly  calm  day,  of  course,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  take  the  above  course  and  re- 
turn ;  but  wind  affords  such  valuable  aid 
to  fast  riding,  and  the  slightest  breath  of 
adverse  wind  is  so  keenly  felt,  that  an  en- 
deavor is  always  made  to  select  a  route 
wThich  will  enable  every  advantage  to  be 
taken  of  the  wind.  Thus,  with  half  a  gale 
of  wind  blowing  from  the  north,  the  most 
remarkable  safety  bicycle  ride  on  record 
was  started  from  Holbeach,  Lincolnshire, 
whence  the  route  laid  through  Wisbech 
and  Peterborough  to  Hitchin,  returning 
fifteen  miles  against  the  wind  to  Girtford. 
Again,  with  a  northeast  wind  blowing 
strongly,  records  were  made  on  a  route  ex- 
tending from  Peterborough  to  Hatfield,  St. 
Albans  and  Watford.    The  100-mile  record 


for  tall  bicycles  was  made  (without  a  dis- 
mount) on  an  out-and-home  course  with 
a  slight  wind  one  way  between  Hitchin 
and  Peterborough.  The  disadvantages 
of  the  Holbeach  route  are  that  it  can 
not  always  be  depended  upon  for  a  per- 
fect surface  ;  it  needs  careful  "  check- 
ing ; "  it  traverses  rough  cobblestone 
paving  in  two  towns  (Wisbech  and  Peter- 
borough) ;  and  it  is  not  so  conveniently 
got  at  by  rail  early  in  the  day  as  could  be 
desired.  The  Watford  extension  south  of 
Hitchin  is  condemned  by  reason  of  the 
frequent  hills,  and  on  the  whole  a  calm 
day  and  the  Peterborough-Hitchin  course 
seem  to  be  the  preferable  selection  for 
a  100-mile  spin.  Over  this  distance  the 
records  are  : 

Hrs.  Min.  Sec. 

Safety  bicycle 6  20  26 

Tall  bicycle 6  48  14 

Tandem  tricycle 6  57  32 

Single  tricycle 6  58  54 

For  twelve  hours  there  are  as  yet  no 
authentic  records  except  148^2  miles  on  a 
tricycle,  the  Road  Records  Association 
having  only  decided  to  recognize  such 
records  this  year.  For  twenty-four  hour 
rides  scarcely  any  two  record  routes  are 
alike.  The  necessity  of  selecting  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  distinct  miles  of 
road,  in  order  not  to  cover  any  piece 
of  ground  more  than  twice,  entails  a  deal 
of  forethought  upon  the  planner,  and  the 
varying  quality  of  particular  bits  of  road 
makes  continual  alteration  necessary. 
The  earliest  twenty-four  hour  riders  were 
ignorant  of  many  bits  of  excellent  road 
which  are  now  used,  and  it  was  at  first 
customary  to  go  from  Hitchin  straight- 
away, via  Peterborough  and  Wisbech,  to 
Lynn,  and  thence  over  a  main  road,  plen- 
tifully sprinkled  with  hills,  through  East 
Dereham  to  Norwich.  There  was  an 
honest  ring  of  genuineness  about  the 
simple  tale  of  "Hitchin  to  Norwich  and 
back,"  which  is  lacking  in  the  intricate 
criss-cross  routes  now  made  up  ;  but  the 
higher  the  figures  go  the  harder  it  be- 
comes to  beat  the  record  ;  and,  naturally, 
riders  endeavor  to  pick  out  the  very  best 
roads  to  be  got  at  in  the  neighborhood  ; 
so  that  by  1888  the  North  Road  Club's 
annual  open  twenty-four  hour  route  was 
more  of  a  "  back  garden "  nature  than 
ever. 

As  an  example  of  the  completeness 
with  which  these  rides  are  organized,  the 
text  of  the  route  card  supplied  to  each 
competitor  is  appended  in  full.  Prize 
medals  were  offered  to  everybody  riding 
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stated  distances  within  the  day,  as  fol- 
lows :  Gold  medals  to  the  leading  bicy- 
clist, the  leading  tricyclist,  the  leading 
"  ordinary,"  or  tall  byciclist,  and  the  lead- 
ing tandem  riders  ;  silver  medals  to  all 
bicyclists  riding  260  miles  and  all  tricy- 
clists  riding  230  miles  ;  bronze  medals  to 
all  bicyclists  riding  210  miles  and  all  tri- 
cyclists  riding  180  miles,  and  illuminated 
certificates  to  all  riding  150  miles. 


Miles. 


II 

11 

6 

17 

4 

21 

6 

27 

b% 

33^ 

vA 
X 

4i 
4i  tf 

5*A 

47^ 

IK 

TH 

33A 
7 

A% 
3 

49 

50^ 

54^ 

61  # 

66 

69 

77 
80 


9lA  89^ 

1  90K 

AA  94^ 

2  96^ 

3%  100K 


ROUTE. 

Hitchin.     First  L.  then  R.  and  on 
to    "  Bird    in    Hand "  (4)4    miles), 
where  turn  R.,  over  Henlow  Cross- 
ing, then  straight  until,  after  bear- 
ing R.,  a  bridge  with  high    poplar 
trees    is    crossed,  then    first   L.    at 
finger  post,  and  straight  to 
Biggleswade,     entering    town    L. 
along  main  street,  straight  to 
Tempsford.     Half  a   mile   beyond 
L.     at    fork,     following     telegraph 
wires  over  Ouse  to 
Eaton  Socon.     Straight  to 
Buckden.     Check  at   "  George  and 
Dragon."     Half  a  mile  beyond  L. 
at  fork  then  over 

Alconbury   Hill.     At  top  of  Hill 
bear  L.  to 
Stilton  and 

Norman   Cross.      R.    and   straight 
to 

Peterborough.  Ride  through  town 
(paved) ;  where  road  T's  :  turn  R., 
a  little  farther  on,  at  fork,  L.  to 
Newark.     L.  to 
Eye.     Road  forks,  R.  to 
Thorney.     Straight  to 
Guyhirn.     L.  to 
Wisbech  St.  Mary,  and 
Wisbech.      Entering  town  turn  L. 
and    follow    river    to    the    "White 
Hart  "  hotel.    Check.    Turn  L.  along 
Cornhill,  Old  Market  and  Levering- 
ton  Road,  to 

Long    Sutton.       Check,    and   turn 
East  to 

Sutton  Bridge.      (Riders  qualify- 
ing for  Certificates  only  may  turn 
here    after    Checking   at    Railway 
Crossing,    and   finish    at    Biggles- 
wade).     Others    cross    rails  \i%d. 
toll)  and  straight  to 
Lynn  Free  Bridge.     Check. 
Lynn  South   Gates.     Leave  town 
on  L.,  riding  straight  to 
Middleton. 
East  Winch. 

Narboro.     Turning  Point,  "  Ship  " 
hotel,  where  Check  and  return. 


RETURN  ROUTE. 

33/     104X  East  Winch. 

2  106^  Middleton. 

4%  110J4  Lynn  South  Gates. 

1  111^  Lynn  Free  Bridge.     Check. 

9%  121      Sutton  Bridge.     (i>£d.  toll.) 

3  124       Long  Sutton.     Check  at  corner  be- 

fore turning  to  left  for 


5* 

lA 


lA 

sA 

AA 


3  132  Wisbech.  Check  at  "  White  Hart." 
(Riders  going  for  180  miles  only,  or 
less,  may  continue  straight  from 
here  through  Peterborough.)  Others 
take  other  road  out  of  Wisbech, 
across  the  river,  turn  sharp  to  left, 
follow  river  bank  for  short  dis- 
tance, but  after  passing  the  Can- 
non turn  R.  and  on  to 
12^     144X  Lynn,  where  Check,  and   turn  back 

by  same  way  to 
12X  i56>£  Wisbech.  Check  at  "  White  Hart." 
Care  must  be  taken  to  take  right 
turning  for 
21%  178  Peterborough.  (If  reached  before 
6  p.  M.  pass  through  by  same  route 
as  on  outward  journey.  If  after, 
leave  St.  Mary's  Church,  New 
Road,  to  R.  and  pass  through 
Boongate  to  the  Gravel  Walk,  and 
through  yard  of  "  Golden  Lion  " 
hotel  into  main  street,  where  turn 
L.)  After  passing  level  crossing, 
road  forks  twice,  first  keep  L., 
second  R.,  over  Railway  Bridge  to 

183^  Norman  Cross.     Check. 

191%  Alconbury  Hill.  At  top  (Obelisk) 
take  care  not  to  go  straight  on,  but 
turn  R.  to 

19834"  Buckden. 

204^  Eaton  Socon. 

2083^  Tempsford.  Follow  wires  as  far 
as  Girtford  Railway  Bridge  (where 
wires  leave  the  road) ;  after  cross- 
ing railway,  bear  R.  at  fork, 
through  village,  and  sharp  to  R.  over 

210^  Girtford  Bridge.  After  crossing 
river,  take  lane  on  R.,  and  via  Mor- 
hanger  and  Cardington  to 

219A  Bedford.  Check  at  "  Fountain  " 
hotel,  and  return  same  way  to 

227^  Girtford  Bridge,  and  by  main 
road  to 

231^2  Biggleswade,  where  Check  at 
"  Ivel  "  hotel.  Take  lane  opposite 
"  Ivel  "  hotel,  bear  R.  over  railway, 
and  by  back  way  round  town,  out 
on  to  the  Baldock  road  at  end  of 
town.  After  clearing  town,  quar- 
ter mile  beyond  Workhouse,  take 
first  turn  on  L.  (beware  of  lane  twist- 
ing in  dark)  through 
Dunton. 
Eyeworth. 

Arrington.  Just  before  village, 
road  T's:  turn  R.  and  first  L., 
through  village,  and  perfectly 
straight  on  through  Wimpole,  over 
a  short  stiff  hill,  past  Lord's  Bridge 
Station  to 

Cambridge  (Outskirts  of).  Check 
at  "  Hat  and  Feathers  "  beerhouse 
(first  house  on  R.)  and  back  same 
way.  Follow  wires  for  nearly  three 
miles,  until  they  take  left  fork, 
when  leave  wires  and  take  R.  fork 
(finger  post  "Wimpole")  straight 
to 
9  25934  Arrington.  Road  T's:  turn  R. 
and  first  turn  L.  ;  straight  as  be- 
fore 
6^  266^  Dunton.  On  running  into  Baldock 
road,  turn  R.  where   road  T's,  and 
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Miles.       at     first    fork    bear   L.    into    main 

street,  the  first  on  R.,  and  by  back 

way    as   before    to    "Ivel"    hotel. 

Check. 
2,yi     270      Biggleswade.     Check  and   go   out 

by  main  street,  R.  at  "Swan." 
byi     276^  Henlow    Crossing.      Turn     right, 

through  Shefford,  bear  L.  at  gravel 

pit  to 
11  '2     2SS       Bedford.     Check    at    "Fountain" 

hotel,  as  before,  and  turn  back  to 
ii}4.     2gg*4  Henlow  Crossing,  and  straight  on 

to 
4^     3°4       Hitchin.     ("  Cock  "  hotel.) 
9         313       Welwyn.     ("  Wellington"  inn.) 
5        31S       Hatfield. 

The  results  of  these  arrangements  were 
that  on  the  first  occasion,  in  1888,  twelve 
competitors  rode  upward  of  two  hundred 
miles,  ten  others  doing  one  hundred  and 
fifty  or  more,  notwithstanding  heavy  rains 
and  adverse  winds.  So  bad  was  the  weath- 
er, indeed,  that  the  club  repeated  the 
event  a  month  later,  when,  on  a  date  which 
brought  intensely  dark  nights,  no  less  than 
twenty-four  men  totaled  upward  of  the 
double  century.  Such  a  fact  shows  that 
the  riding  of  long  distances  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  few  ;  while  as  to  the  actual 
best  performances  on  record  the  existing 
data  are,  for  the  twenty-four  hours  : 

Tandem  tricycle miles.   2g8)4 

Safety  bicycle  295 

Ordinary  bicycle 273 

Single  tricycle 264 

The  men  who  make  these  road  records 
are  very  seldom  seen  upon  the  racing 
path.  It  is  the  exception,  indeed,  for  a 
man  to  be  able  to  shine  equally  upon  the 
road  and  the  track  ;  and  of  the  two  kinds 
of  racing,  road  racing  must  surely  be  con- 
sidered the  most  useful.  For  whereas  the 
cyclist  who  can  win  a  mile  handicap  on  a 
specially-constructed  circular  path  is  a 
mere  athletic  performer,  the  man  who  can 
do  fast  time  on  the  road  is  necessarily 
able  to  ride  a  cycle  well  and  easily  under 
the  ordinary  aspects  of  the  pastime,  apart 
from  mere  competition.  The  path-racing 
cyclist  trains  himself  to  a  very  highly- 
strung  pitch  of  nervous  energy  which  en- 
ables him  to  ride  fast,  for  a  short  distance, 
so  long  as  that  training  is  maintained  ; 
but  directly  the  season  ends,  or  the  racing 
mania  forsakes  him,  he  "  goes  all  to 
pieces,"  misses  the  effects  of  his  previous 
artificial  ability ,  and  is  unable  to  enjoy 
the  pastime  of  road  riding  to  anything 
like  the  extent  to  which  it  is  enjoyed  by 


the  road-racing  man  or  the  man  who  has 
trained  himself  to  feats  of  endurance  up- 
on the  road.  Path-racing  cyclists,  in  fact, 
are  delicately  -  trained  men,  so  highly 
strung  as  to  be  susceptible  to  all  manner 
of  trifling  influences  which  upset  their 
form.  But  the  road-riding  crack  does 
very  little  "  training  "  in  the  athlete's  ac- 
ceptance of  the  term,  his  regimen  consist- 
ing of  hard  riding,  and  plenty  of  it,  the 
cultivation  and  satisfaction  of  a  whole- 
some appetite  for  all  sound  foods,  the 
hardening  and  inuring  of  his  frame  to 
fatigues  and  prolonged  efforts,  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  dogged  pluck  necessary 
to  persevere  against  and  combat  the  al- 
most overpowering  tendencies  to  stop  and 
rest,  or  fall  asleep,  on  a  long  journey. 
The  road  man  could  "  stay  "  on  a  cinder 
path,  and  outstay  a  relay  of  half  a  dozen 
trained  sprinters  ;  but  the  best  long-dis- 
tance record  breaker  would  be  hopelessly 
"left,"  in  a  short  path  race,  by  a  fourth- 
rate  man  who  was  trained  to  spurt,  and 
spurt  only.  And  when  the  two  systems 
of  training  are  considered,  the  conclusion 
is  unavoidable  that  the  road  man's  method 
is  the  more  rational,  and  the  more  likely 
to  be  of  permanent  benefit  to  him  in  after 
life. 

Road  racing  and  the  preparation  there- 
for are  also  far  more  enjoyable  than  racing 
and  training  for  path  contests  ;  and  the 
road-racing  cyclist  is  always  the  better 
amateur  and  sportsman  of  the  two  classes, 
being  fully  content  to  race  his  hardest  for 
medals  of  small  intrinsic  value,  the  honor 
of  winning  which  is  better  appreciated  by 
him  than  is  the  gratification  of  gaining  a 
value  prize  by  the  mercenary  pot-hunting 
cyclist  of  the  cinder  path.  And  when  we 
consider  that  the  technical  illegality  of 
road  racing  is  seldom  or  never  called  to 
mind  by  an  actual  public  nuisance  being 
created  by  such  a  competition,  and  that 
in  the  case  of  a  man,  or  two  or  three  men, 
going  for  road  records  against  time,  there 
is  not  even  a  technical  illegality  so  long 
as  they  are  duly  cautious  not  to  pass 
"furiously"  through  crowded  villages,  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  claim  that  the 
good  which  cycling  road  records  do  to 
the  pastime  is  accompanied  by  such  a 
very  remote  risk  of  harm  that  they  are 
admirable  institutions,  and  deserve  to  be 
encouraged. 


BURYING    THE    HATCHET. 

An    Episode   of    Sport    and   Adventure 


BY    CUTHBERT    WITHERS. 


write  it  stands  before 
me — the  novel  cigar  cab- 
inet, famous  among  the 
visitors  to  my  bachelor's 
chambers.  It  is  a  well- 
preserved  elephant's 
foot,  about  twelve  inches 
in  circumference.  The 
external  hide  is  black 
and  polished,  like  coarse- 
ly-veined ebony;  the 
broad  toe  nails  have 
been  scraped  and  whit- 
ened till  they  look  like 
bleached  ivory.  A  neat  little  cedarwood 
cabinet  fits  in  the  hollow  cavity  and  holds 
my  choice  cheroots  and  Larranagas — the 
only  brands  fit  for  a  post-prandial  smoke. 
I  have  often  told  its  story  round  my  cheer- 
ful fire,  when  the  blinds  were  close  drawn 
and  the  distant  roar  of  London  streets 
sounded  dully  through  the  foggy  atmos- 
phere outside — told  it  until  I  say  I  am 
tired  of  it,  though  I  know  I  enjoy  the 
retelling  more  and  more  every  time. 
How  I  gained  my  kudos  for  diplomacy 
among  the  savage  tribes  of  the  Dark 
Continent,  and  how  they  dubbed  me 
Band  'Mzau,  the  elephant  slayer,  when 
this,  the  sole  trophy  of  that  time,  wakes 
up  old  recollections  of  wild  sport  and 
fierce  adventure.  Not  untinged  with  re- 
gret are  they,  for  I  cannot  look  at  the 
cabinet  and  tell  the  story  of  its  capture 
without  connecting  with  it  the  memory  of 
Ralph  Hardstone,  my  old  comrade  in  that 
past  career. 

Let  me  go  back  to  the  commence- 
ment and  recall  the  incidents.  It  was  an 
intensely  hot  morning  in  the  tropics.  A 
thick,  luminous  haze  hung  over  the  river, 
on  the  banks  of  which  our  encampment 
lay,  obscuring  the  surrounding  hills  and 
seeming  to  stifle  everything.  One  longed 
in  vain  for  a  breath  of  wind  as  the  sun 
beat  down  relentlessly  and  the  hot  air 
drew  perspiration  from  every  pore. 
Scarcely  a  sound  disturbed  the  dull, 
heavy  atmosphere,  and  save  for  the  hum 
of  voices  from  the  camp  one  would  have 
thought  that  every  human  being  had  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  birds  and  in- 


sects by  seeking  shelter  and  relief  from 
the  heat  in  sleep. 

"  How  are  you  this  morning,  Ralph  ?  " 
I  asked,  as  I  entered  his  tent  and  gazed 
anxiously  at  his  drawn  face,  which  bore 
the  parchment  hue  of  the  tropics,  as  he 
lay  tossing  feverishly  on  his  camp  bed  in 
the  corner. 

"  Oh,  this  African  fever  !  "  he  groaned 
in  reply.  "  How  subtly  the  demon  seizes 
you,  with  its  dull,  lingering  pain  and 
shakes  you  from  head  to  foot,  laying  you 
on  your  back  to  writhe,  curse  and  perspire 
in  agonies  !  I  never  felt  so  done  up  in 
my  life." 

"  Take  plenty  of  quinine,  old  fellow  ! 
It  will  soon  pass  off." 

"  That  is  the  kind  of  Job's  comfort 
which  everyone  gives  me.  I  declare  I 
don't  know  which  is  worse,  the  remedy  or 
the  disease — the  racking  pains  of  the 
fever  or  the  racking  head  from  the 
quinine.  Any  news  ?  "  he  inquired,  lan- 
guidly. 

"  Yes  ;  rare  work  this  morning — to  cap- 
ture our  refractory  black  friend  yonder 
and  bring  him  to  the  colonel  ;  peacefully, 
if  possible,  but  still  to  bring  him  in." 

"It  will  be  a  tough  job." 

"  I  am  afraid  so." 

"  Are  you  going  to  have  the  manage- 
ment of  it?" 

"Yes." 

"  Just  like  my  luck  to  be  laid  up  here 
when  there  is  any  fun  to  be  had  !  Good- 
ness knows,  it  is  rare  enough." 

"We  mean  business  this  time.  I  take 
twenty  of  my  best  men,  fully  armed." 

"  Take  care  of  yourself.  He'll  cut  your 
throat  as  soon  as  look  at  you." 

"Not  he." 

"What  arms  will  you  take?"  asked 
Ralph. 

"Visibly,  this  only,"  I  replied,  pro- 
ducing a  blackened  and  battered  pipe, 
the  companion  of  many  a  long  voyage 
and  the  solace  of  many  a  lonely  evening 
by  the  camp  fire.  "  Nothing  gives  one 
such  an  air  of  insouciance  or  so  much  con- 
fidence to  one's  opponents.  However, 
there  will  be  a  couple  of  revolvers  in 
my  pockets  in  case  of  treachery." 
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"  I  expect,  old  fellow,  you  will  find 
your  self  confidence  fail  you  one  of  these 
days,"  said  Ralph,  warningly  ;  "but  tell 
me  the  secret  of  your  success  with  these 
chiefs." 

"Argue  with  them  like  a  sophist  in  little 
things  and  humor  them  like  spoilt  chil- 
dren in  others  ;  never  show  either  fear  or 
mercy,  for  these  qualities  are  synonymous 
in  the  native  mind  ;  always  be  their 
master,  kindly  if  possible,  but  always  be 
their  master.  My  dear  fellow,  the  whole 
matter  is  very  simple" — I  have  a  favorite 
habit  of  laying  down  the  law  which  is,  I  be- 
lieve, somewhat  annoying  to  other  people — 
"  for  there  is  so  very  little  difference  be- 
tween white  men  and  black.  What  differ- 
ence exists  is  superficial  and  skin  deep 
literally,  the  difference  of  environment 
and  color.  The  nature  of  the  animal  is 
the  same.  One  race  is  spoiled  by  civiliza- 
tion and  has  a  whiter  skin  than  the  other. 
If  you  want  to  make  men  your  tools — in 
Africa  or  Europe,  it  matters  not — take 
advantage  of  their  vices  and  faults  and 
leave  their  virtues  to  themselves." 

"  Well,  have  your  own  way,  obstinate 
old  dogmatist,"  said  Ralph,  with  resigna- 
tion, but, "remembering  the  pocket  Horace 
which  is  my  inseparable  companion,  add- 
ed in  a  tone  of  warning  :  "  '  Hie  niger 
est :  hunc  tu  Romane  caveto  ? '  Now  have 
some  breakfast." 

"  A  glass  of  malafu  and  a  biscuit, 
thanks.  We  are  not  on  the  march  and 
you  know  the  rule  :  breakfast  lightly  if 
you  want  to  use  your  head,  heavily  if  you 
want  to  use  your  body." 

"  Hang  your  rules  !  Order  what  you 
want.  Here  comes  my  boy  Quakoo, 
striped  like  a  zebra." 

Quakoo,  Ralph's  sable  body  servant, 
entered,  the  charms  of  his  ordinarily 
beaming  and  unctuous  countenance  being 
considerably  enhanced  by  broad  streaks 
of  yellow  paint  drawn  at  regular  intervals 
across  it.  This  was  Quakoo's  method  of 
making  "  fetish."  He  had  a  headache, 
and  this  facial  decoration  was  the  form 
prescribed  by  his  creed  for  exorcising 
that  particular  evil  spirit  whose  fiendish 
interest  in  the  human  race  takes  the 
form  of  headaches.  What  a  ridiculously 
simple  matter  faith  was,  thought  I,  as  I 
finished  the  weevily  ship's  biscuit  and  cala- 
bash of  palm  wine  Quakoo  had  brought 
me. 

"Quakoo's  organization  is  a  peculiarly 
sensitive  one,"  remarked  Ralph  ;  "  though 
he  is  as  black  as  your  boots  he  positively 


blushed  this  morning  when  I  twitted  him 
about  his  fetish." 

"You  have  an  experience  more  surpris- 
ing than  that  in  store  for  you  yet. 
Frighten  him  effectually  and  you  will  see 
him  turn  pale,  which  is  a  much  more 
curious  exhibition,"  said  I,  as  I  wished 
him  an  revoir  and  left  the  tent. 

A  long  and  weary  march  lay  before  me 
over  rough  country  to  the  domicile  of  a 
refractory  native  chief,  who  with  that 
Tunica  fides  peculiar  to  the  uncivilized 
negro  had  found  no  difficulty  in  break- 
ing his  most  solemn  engagements  into 
which  he  had  entered  with  the  white 
travelers  in  his  country,  of  whom  I  was 
one.  Hardstone  and  I,  with  our  little 
band  of  sable  followers,  who  shared 
among  themselves  the  duties  of  escort, 
guides,  interpreters  and  body  servants, 
formed  the  guard  of  an  outpost  on  the 
confines  of  the  territory  handed  over  to 
the  whites.  After  many  days  of  weary 
waiting  for  one  of  our  periodical  sup- 
plies of  provisions,  etc.,  the  caravan  bear- 
ing the  latter  had  at  length  arrived.  But 
upon  unpacking  the  bales  of  gaudy  cloth 
with  which  we  paid  our  way,  we  had 
found  that  half  their  contents  had  been 
abstracted  and  the  empty  spaces  deftly 
filled  in  with  grass,  while  the  packing 
covers  had  been  replaced  with  equal 
neatness,  defying  detection  until  the 
packages  should  be  opened. 

Doubtless  the  robbers  had  calculated 
upon  our  paying  and  dismissing  the  mem- 
bers of  the  caravan  before  we  had  exam- 
ined their  loads.  Two  much-needed  cases 
of  wine  had  also  arrived,  but  upon  being 
opened  most  of  the  straw  envelopes  in- 
casing the  bottles  were  found  to  be  filled 
up  with  blocks  of  wood.  In  our  present 
situation  want  of  necessaries  meant  either 
starvation  or  capture  by  the  natives,  and 
the  loss  was  consequently  a  serious  one. 
The  caravan  had  fortunately  not  been 
paid  off  at  the  time  the  discovery  was 
made.  After  much  cross  questioning  on 
one  side  and  prevarication  on  the  other 
something  near  the  truth  was  at  length 
elicited,  namely,  that  the  carriers  had 
been  overawed  by  a  party  of  warlike  ne- 
groes, who  had  coerced  and  cajoled  them 
into  submitting  to  these  depredations. 

The  robbers  belonged  to  a  tribe  whose 
chief  had  entered  into  a  solemn  engage- 
ment, after  many  palavers  and  payments 
of  backsheesh,  to  permit  our  caravans  to 
pass  through  his  territory  unmolested. 
Here,  then,  was  my  work  this  stifling  day 
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— to  punish  this  breach  of  faith  and  to 
compel  restitution  of  the  stolen  property. 
Accustomed  as  I  was  to  dealings  with  the 
natives,  to  the  tedious  palavers,  with  their 
annoying  accompaniments  of  stupid  and 
self-opinionated  interpreters  and  the  bland 
non-comprehension  and  elaborate  word 
fencing  of  the  native  chiefs,  even  to  the 
whirr  of  slugs  from  the  native  flintlock 
and  the  whistle  of  the  poisoned  assegai, 
the  task  set  me  was  by  no  means  an 
easy  or  a  welcome  one.  The  diplomatic 
reserve  and  unfailing  equanimity  so  nec- 
essary to  the  conduct  of  a  palaver  are 
qualities  difficult  to  preserve  in  a  fevered 
body  under  a  tropical  sky,  and  a  conflict 
other  than  a  verbal  one,  though  it  might 
be  more  welcome,  might  at  the  same  time 
be  both  hazardous  and  foolhardy.  It  was 
therefore  in  no  very  affable  frame  of 
mind  that  I  left  Hardstone  to  gather  my 
escort  together  and  make  a  start. 

We  took  the  winding  native  pathway, 
which  was  scarcely  more  than  a  foot  in 
width,  and  which  carried  us  without  dis- 
crimination over  barren  plateaux,  through 
dense  forests  and  up  precipitous  hills. 
The  sun's  intensity  seemed  to  increase, 
and  I  found  myself  frequently  nodding 
in  my  saddle,  alternately  rousing  myself 
to  grumble  with  envy  at  Hardstone  being 
able  to  enjoy  his  siesta,  and  then  drop- 
ping into  a  doze  again.  For  the  most 
part  we  marched  in  silence,  save  when  in 
the  neighborhood  of  habitations  my  men 
shouted  in  native  jargon  :  "  The  white 
chief  comes  ;  fear  not !  "  At  the  end  of 
six  hours'  marching  we  approached  the 
boundaries  of  the  tribe  upon  whom  I  pro- 
posed to  exercise  my  powers  of  persua- 
sion. Leaving  this  task  for  the  following 
morning,  we  camped  for  the  night  upon 
the  banks  of  a  mountain  stream.  When 
the  gray  light  of  dawn  stole  through  the 
tent  opening  we  were  again  astir  and 
busy  with  preparations  for  the  march  on 
the  native  stronghold,  distant  about  an 
hour's  tramp  from  the  camp.  I  had 
judged  it  advisable  not  to  send  a  mes- 
senger in  advance  to  warn  the  chief  of 
my  approach  in  case  he  should  be  ani- 
mated by  hostile  plans.  Taking  him  by 
surprise  would  probably  avoid  unpleasant 
consequences  and  cause  him  to  deliver  up 
the  stolen  property  more  readily. 

As  we  neared  the  village  the  day  had 
only  just  broken  and  the  air  was  cool 
and  fresh.  Heavy  drops  of  dew  weighed 
down  the  tall  steins  of  bush  grass  through 
which  our  narrow   roadway  wound,   each 


footstep  subjecting  us  to  a  natural  shower 
bath  as  we  brushed  against  the  grass  upon 
either  side.  Scarcely  a  sound  broke  the 
stillness,  and  I  was  congratulating  myself 
upon  being  enabled  to  surround  the  village 
quietly  and  bring  the  old  chief  to  his 
senses  by  a  coup  de  main,  when  I  was  sud- 
denly roused  from  my  mental  contempla- 
tion of  this  scene  by  the  noise  of  tom- 
toms and  the  hum  of  many  voices,  all  of 
which  warned  us  that  our  approach  had 
been  discovered  and  that  the  village  had 
been  roused.  The  name  of  the  village 
was  euphonious,  namely  Sadi-Kabungu, 
which  being  literally  interpreted  meant 
"peppery  welcome" — peppery,  that  is,  in 
the  sense  of  hearty.  Although  the  last 
cheering  interpretation  had  been  vigor- 
ously impressed  upon  me  by  my  inter- 
preter, I  still  thought  the  name  had  an 
equally  evil  sound,  and  I  fancied  its  sig- 
nificance might  cut  both  ways,  for  the  word 
"  peppery,"  in  connection  with  a  reception, 
appeared  to  my  mind  to  savor  more  of 
missiles  than  of  lavish  hospitality. 

Reaching  the  confines  of  the  bush  we 
discovered  the  village  before  us,  in  no 
way  differing  from  the  villages  peculiar 
to  the  country,  and  consisting  of  a  col- 
lection of  scattered  grass  huts,  the  chief's 
domicile  being  surrounded  by  a  strong 
wicker-work  palisade.  An  excited  and 
noisy  group  of  natives  was  drawn  up  in 
the  open  space  in  front  of  the  houses, 
each  fully  armed  and  engaged  in  noisy 
argument  with  his  fellows.  Our  appear- 
ance produced  a  momentary  lull  in  the 
storm  of  voices.  My  little  handful  of 
men  looked  miserably  insignificant  by  the 
side  of  this  formidable  crowd.  Fortu- 
nately the  natives  of  the  interior  still 
fancied  there  was  something  uncanny 
about  a  white  man,  and,  as  our  arms  were 
superior  and  my  men  to  a  limited  extent 
disciplined,  I  advanced  with  confidence. 

A  wordy  war  then  ensued,  the  chief 
adopting  a  bullying  tone  of  injured  in- 
nocence. "  If  we  were  friendly  why  had 
we  come  to  him  armed  with  guns  and  bay- 
onets?" It  was  useless  to  point  to  my 
own  unarmed  condition  and  to  stand  puff- 
ing my  pipe  with  my  hands  in  my  pock- 
ets, fingering  the  revolvers  there.  He  and 
his  people  had  worked  themselves  into  a 
frenzy  and  I  began  to  anticipate  a  row. 
But  an-  unexpected  turn  of  events  made 
all  my  calculations  of  defense  useless. 
While  I  was  engaged  with  the  chief  the 
natives  had  occupied  their  time  in  a  fierce 
argument  with  my  men,  one  of  whom  had 
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enforced  his  view  of  the  question  with  a 
playful  dig  in  the  ribs  from  his  bayonet. 
In  an  instant  the  whole  place  was  in  an 
uproar  and  a  free  fight  began.  Bullets 
and  slugs  flew  in  all  direction  ;  curses  and 
yells  made  the  whole  place  hideous.  My 
own  little  band,  caught  in  the  narrow 
roadway  between  the  palisade  and  a  line 
of  huts,  had  a  hot  time  of  it,  and  before  I 
could  reach  them  some  blood  was  shed. 
My  shouts  were  lost  in  the  general  hub- 
bub and  I  was  gradually  forced  backward 
by  an  ever-increasing  mob  of  natives,  who 
separated  me  and  my  interpreter  from  my 
own  force. 

It  was  useless  to  resist,  though  I  sur- 
mised their  object  was  to  keep  us  apart, 
knowing  that  by  themselves  my  men  were 
easier  dealt  with,  and  I  had  the  dismayed 
satisfaction  of  seeing  them  slowly  fall 
back,  while  I  was  powerless  to  stop  them, 
until  they  finally  turned  tail  and  fled, 
leaving  me  behind  with  my  jubilant 
captors. 

It  was  a  terrible  fiasco,  and  in7  my  blind 
rage  at  it  I  had  some  rash  thoughts  of 
taking  the  whole  village  single  handed  ; 
but  I  was  obstinately  forced  before  an  ad- 
vancing crowd  within  the  palisade,  and, 
fully  realizing  my  powerless  and  aban- 
doned position,  I  gave  in  with  good 
grace. 

The  natives  were  naturally  overjoyed 
and  I  spent  a  tedious  hour  in  being  an 
unwilling  spectator  of  their  monotonous 
war  dances.  The  sun  was  already  high 
in  the  heavens  when  the  fracas  was  fin- 
ished, and  I  accordingly  decided  to  re- 
main there,  even  if  the  chance  of  getting 
away  offered  itself,  until  the  next  day  and 
a  fresh  party  arrived  from  camp. 

The  chief,  with  much  sardonic  polite- 
ness, set  apart  a  hut  for  my  reception, 
turning  out  a  hideous  old  crone  and  half 
a  dozen  black  babies  to  make  room  for 
me.  My  interpreter  swept  out  the  hut 
and  made  me  a  bed  of  dry  grass,  on 
which  I  philosophically  took  a  siesta. 
As  the  evening  advanced  the  excite- 
ment in  the  village  reached  its  height, 
and  every  male  member  of  the  tribe  was 
more  or  less  intoxicated.  How  many  gi- 
gantic clay  vases  full  of  their  nauseous 
native  beer  were  imbibed  that  day  it  is  be- 
yond my  power  to  compute.  Dance  suc- 
ceeded dance  when  night  came  on,  each 
wilder  than  the  preceding.  While  they 
were  sober  I  felt  myself  fairly  safe,  but 
I  could  not  answer  for  anything  this  in- 
discriminate drunkenness  might  produce. 


I  deemed  it  wise,  therefore,  to  keep  as 
much  in  the  background  as  possible  and 
not  to  draw  unnecessary  attention  to  my 
existence.  Every  little  while,  however,  a 
perspiring,  drunken  black  would  poke  his 
grinning  face  in  at  the  hut  door  and  offer 
me  a  calabash  and  invite  me  to  drink  with 
him,  and  I  invariably  complied  with  the 
invitation,  the  solemnly  polite  manner  in 
which  we  bowed  to  each  other  over  the 
vessel  being  irresistibly  comical. 

Imperceptibly,  however,  exhaustion  and 
liquor  took  effect  on  the  revelers  and  the 
tomtoms  were  heard  only  occasionally, 
till  at  last  the  din  ceased  altogether  and  I 
was  free  to  stretch  myself  on  my  couch 
and  court  sleep,  but  in  vain. 

Left  to  myself  I  began  to  consider  my 
situation,  which  was  not  a  pleasant  one. 
Involuntaril}'  all  the  horrors  of  native 
capture  that  I  had  heard  of  and  witnessed 
passed  before  my  mind  with  the  curious 
inconsistency  and  obtrusive  persistence 
peculiar  to  such  a  time  and  condition.  I 
wondered  if  I  could  get  out  of  it  safely, 
or  would  my  head,  minus  my  body,  be 
sent  back  to  the  encampment  as  a  menace. 
Weird  fancies  fluttered  through  my  brain 
as  oppressive  as  the  profound  silence 
around  me.  I  found  myself  wondering 
what  my  head  would  look  like  when  sev- 
ered from  my  body.  Without  intending 
it  I  followed  up  the  train  of  thought  and 
recalled  all  the  numerous  painted  Judiths 
and  Herodias'  daughters  that  I  had  ever 
seen  until  I  made  a  mental  picture  of  my- 
self, like  a  second  Bertrand  de  Born, 
holding  aloft  my  ensanguined  head  with 
its  tongue  pendant  and  presenting  it  to 
Ralph  : 

Levo  il  braechio  alto  con  tutta  la  testa. 

The  hut  I  was  in  was  similar  in  con- 
struction to  the  majority  of  native  dwell- 
ings and  was  divided  into  two  unequal 
parts.  The  larger  half  was  retained  for 
the  domestic  requirements  of  its  owner, 
while  the  smaller  portion  formed  a  night 
shelter  for  his  fowls  and  goats.  A  slight 
rustle  from  the  further  side  of  the  parti- 
tion roused  me  from  my  hideous  reveries. 
I  shook  myself  together  as  I  watched 
the  small  wicker  door  open  slowly  and 
a  black  face  peer  cautiously  through  the 
aperture.  I  gave  a  start  of  .anger,  which 
quickly  turned  into  surprise  as  I  recog- 
nized it  to  belong  to  a  woman  who  had 
frequently  brought  food  supplies  to  our 
camp.  Mpilamosi — such  was  her  eupho- 
nious name — was  a  general  favorite  with 
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us.  Her  round,  smiling  face  and  the  fat 
black  baby  she  usually  carried  on  her 
back  were  familiar  objects  to  me.  I  was 
not  sorry  to  be  roused  from  my  gloomy 
thoughts,  and  greeted  her  with  a  friendly 
salutation.  ■  Making  a  gesture  of  silence, 
she  asked  for  my  interpreter,  for  our  in- 
tercourse was  restricted  to  the  commonest 
words  of  the  dialect.  I  pointed  to  the 
open  space  in  front  of  the  hut,  where  he 
lay  wrapped  in  his  cloth  by  the  side  of 
the  expiring  fire.  Stepping  lightly  over 
the  ground,  she  roused  him  noiselessly 
and  brought  him  in.  A  voluble  conver- 
sation carried  on  in  hushed  tones,  accom- 
panied by  many  excited  gestures,  ensued 
between  them,  and  as  their  shadows 
loomed  through  the  dim  light  in  the  hut 
they  appeared  for  all  the  world  like  a 
couple  of  monkeys  chattering  together. 

Eventually  the  interpreter  came  over  to 
me  and  satisfied  my  curiosity  by  explain- 
ing the  object  of  this  nocturnal  visit.  I 
was  not  surprised  when  I  found  that  she 
came  to  warn  me,  whom  she  feelingly 
alluded  to  as  her  father  and  brother  and 
dearest  friend,  that  the  chief  meant  mis- 
chief toward  me.  But  I  was  scarcely 
prepared  for  what  followed.  Out  of  her 
fertile  brain  she  had  evolved  a  plan  of 
escape  with  honor  to  myself  and  satisfac- 
tion to  my  captor.  Her  plan  was  that  I 
should  offer  to  hunt  a  predatory  elephant, 
which  had  of  late  persistently  ravaged  the 
mealie  fields  of  the  village,  and  thus  rid 
her  people  of  a  scourge  and  fill  them  with 
the  meat  they  loved  so  much.  Mpilamosi's 
wit  had  found  the  right  solution  of  the 
problem,  and  needless  to  say  I  was  ready 
to  carry  it  through,  though  I  could 
scarcely  conceal  my  surprise  at  her  ac- 
tion, this  being  the  first  and  the  last 
instance  of  anything  like  disinterested 
gratitude  I  ever  met  with  during  my  in- 
tercourse with  the  blacks.  Fortunately 
my  interpreter  had  been  my  gun  bearer, 
I  had  my  "  Express  "  with  me,  and  there- 
fore he  was  instructed  to  carry  my  pro- 
posal to  the  chief  as  soon  as  dawn  broke 
and  ask  for  the  assistance  of  trackers  and 
gun  bearers.  By  the  time  Mpilamosi  had 
left  my  spirits  had  undergone  a  radical 
change  and  I  rolled  myself  in  my  rug  and 
settled  to  sleep  on  the  floor  of  the  hut  in 
a  better  frame  of  mind  than  when  I  had 
entered  it. 

As  I  had  thought,  Mpilamosi's  sug- 
gestion answered  capitally.  The  native 
of  these  parts  never  dares  to  hunt  ele- 
phants himself  ;  he  stands   in   too   much 


dread  of  them.  His  efforts  in  the  direc- 
tion of  their  capture  never  go  beyond 
making  a  few  fitful  endeavors  to  entrap 
them  in  deep  and  carefully  concealed 
pits.  My  interpreter  returned  in  the 
morning  with  the  news  that  the  chief  was 
pleased  with  my  proposal  and  intended  to 
accompany  me  on  my  expedition  himself. 
The  last  bit  of  information  was  not  so 
agreeable  to  me,  but  there  were  no  means 
of  getting  rid  of  so  unwelcome  a  fellow 
sportsman,  and  I  made  preparations  for 
the  day's  work  as  speedily  as  possible 
and  stepped  out  to  see  what  help  had 
been  provided.  The  old  chief,  looking 
blear  eyed  and  dirtier  than  ever  after  his 
night's  debauch,  was  ready  with  half  a 
dozen  trackers,  he  himself  being  armed 
with  a  long  spear,  more  as  an  indication  of 
rank  than  for  self  defense.  He  greeted 
me  sulkily  and  we  made  a  start  without 
delay. 

You  who  spend  a  mild  September  in 
"  potting "  driven  partridges,  and  think 
that  the  less  you  work  for  your  game  the 
more  agreeable  is  the  sport,  should  start 
for  the  tropics  and  go  in  for  a  bout  with 
big  game.  Tracking  the  "  spoor  "  of  an 
elephant  through  dense  bush  grass  thir- 
teen feet  high  on  a  close  and  sweltering 
day,  when,  if  there  is  a  ghost  of  a  breeze, 
it  never  reaches  you,  confined  and  shut  in 
as  you  are  by  a  thick  screen  of  coarse 
grass  through  which  you  can  see  nothing, 
and  the  game  you  are  in  search  of  can 
watch  you  at  its  ease,  while  you  must  run 
against  it  before  you  know  its  where- 
abouts— this  is  no  light  and  easy  task. 

We  had  been  two  long  hours  follow- 
ing the  track  through  bush  grass  without 
sighting  our  game.  Half  a  mile  beyond 
us  lay  a  thick  forest  into  which  our  ele- 
phant had  probably  wandered  and  I  be- 
gan to  give  up  hoping  for  its  appearance 
that  day.  At  last,  however,  we  reached 
clearer  ground,  made  uneven  by  swelling 
ridges  here  and  there,  which  made  excel- 
lent posts  of  observation. 

With  his  body  prone  to  the  ground  our 
leading  shikari  deftly  climbed  one  and 
peered  around.  A  sharp  internal  chuckle 
broke  from  him  as  he  beckoned  to  us  and 
whispered  the  magic  word  "  zan  "  (ele- 
phant), which  banished  all  languor  in  an 
instant.  The  wind,  what  there  was  of  it, 
was  with  us,  and  I  cautiously  climbed 
and  peered  over  the  ridge  of  the  knoll 
and  discovered  not  two  hundred  yards 
from  us  a  magnificent  cow  elephant  brows- 
ing with  her  calf  on  some  young  bushes. 
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She  would  have  required  careful  and  si- 
lent stalking,  but  I  had  forgotten  for  the 
moment  I  was  with  natives  and  had  neg- 
lected to  warn  them  beforehand,  so,  of 
course,  my  intrepid  companions,  one  and 
all,  gave  vent  to  the  most  hideous  and 
discordant  noises  possible.  Had  it  been 
a  single  elephant  we  should  have  seen  the 
last  of  it  after  this  display,  but  a  cow,  with 
her  young  beside  her,  is  less  easily  fright- 
ened and  more  ready  to  show  fight.  I 
dispatched  one  of  the  trackers,  who  was 
armed  with  a  flintlock  crammed  with  slugs 
to  the  muzzle  in  the  native  fashion,  to  get 
to  the  windward  of  her  and  so  force  her 
in  my  direction.  He  did  his  work  too 
well  and  was  apparently  unable  to  resist 
the  temptation  of  discharging  promiscu- 
ously the  contents  of  his  piece  full  at  the 
beast. 

With  a  shriek  of  rage  she  started  round 
and  caught  sight  of  us  on  the  knoll,  and 
without  a  moment's  hesitation  came  head- 
long toward  us.  With  the  exception  of 
the  chief,  the  remaining  blacks  cleared 
out  as  fast  as  their  legs  could  carry  them. 

Words  can  hardly  describe  the  charge 
of  the  maddened  beast.  With  her  trunk 
curled  upward,  her  large  ears  stretched 
out  at  right  angles  to  her  body,  trumpet- 
ing loudly  and  discordantly,  she  thun- 
dered straight  along  at  us,  making  light 
of  every  obstacle,  so  that  one  could  feel 
the  ground  shake  beneath  her  heavy  tread. 
She  headed  toward  me,  and  that  inde- 
scribably keen  and  thrilling  sense  of  sport 
seemed  to  come  over  me  as,  with  every 
nerve  strung  to  the  sticking  point,  I  stood 
ready  for  her.  Forty  yards  from  me  she 
swerved  and  made  straight  for  the  chief, 
my  captor.  I  caught  one  brief  glimpse 
of  him  as  he  stood  completely  paralyzed 
with  fear,  his  arms  hanging  limp,  his  jaw 
fallen  and  his  eyes  distended,  as  the  in- 
furiated brute  charged  straight  for  him. 
In  less  than  a  minute  he  would  have  been 
a  shapeless,  indistinguishable  mass  of  hu- 
manity, and  for  a  second  I  was  half 
tempted  to  leave  him  to  his  fate. 

Involuntarily  I  shuddered  as  the  ele- 
phant went  madly  on  without  a  pause,  till 
it  was  in  my  direct  line  of  sight.  Then 
it  was  the  work  of  an  instant  to  put  my 
rifle  to  my  shoulder,  take  a  rapid  aim  at 
the  tiny  vulnerable  point  behind  the  right 
ear,  fire  and  see  the  magnificent  beast 
plunge  head  foremost  on  its  knees.  A 
gasping  bellow  it  gave,  and  then  rolled 
dead  in  the  dust,  scarcely  two  feet  away 
from  the  terror-stricken  chief.     It  was  a 


shot  to  be  proud  of  and  the  best  I  ever 
made  in  my  life.' 

The  blacks  returned  when  they  had  re- 
covered their  senses,  and  we  cut  the  tusks 
out.  I  claimed  them  as  my  share,  as 
also  one  foot.  The  remainder  I  handed 
over  to  the  blacks,  who  would  have 
enough  meat  on  which  to  gorge  them- 
selves for  a  week  at  least.  Leaving  two 
men  behind  to  cut  it  up,  we  got  back  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  the  village,  where 
I  was  hailed  with  shouts  of  welcome,  and 
from  that  day  my  native  soubriquet  was 
Band  'Mzau,  the  elephant  slayer.  Need- 
less to  say,  Mpilamosi's  suggestion  got 
me  out  of  an  awkward  dilemma,  and  the 
old  chief  judged  it  best  for  his  own  inter- 
ests to  return  peacefully  with  me  to  the 
camp  and  hold  a  palaver. 

The  upshot  of  it  all  was  that  he  made 
restitution  and  I  had  to  go  through  the 
disagreeable  ceremony  of  blood  brother- 
hood with  him,  which  was  our  manner  of 
burying  the  hatchet. 

My  return  to  the  camp  was  hailed  with 
delighted  surprise,  for  many  had  given 
me  up.  Escaping  from  their  congratula- 
tions and  flushed  with  success  I  entered 
Ralph's  tent  to  give  him  the  first  benefit 
of  my  news.  The  form  on  the  bed  lay 
strangely  still  as  I  bent  over  to  see  if  he 
slept.  The  smile  round  his  pallid  lips  was 
so  lifelike  that  I  thought  he  pretended  to 
sleep,  but  in  spite  of  myself  it  awed  me 
and  it  was  some  moments  ere  I  realized 
that  I  had  heard  his  cheery  voice  for  the 
last  time.  I  looked  down  at  the  dear, 
dead  face  with  all  the  nameless  weariness 
and  sense  of  injustice  that  comes  over  one 
at  such  a  time. 

If  brilliant  prospects,  troops  of  friends, 
youth,  wealth,  love  and  all  the  rest  that 
make  life  worth  the  living  could  insure 
life  they  were  his.  Far  away,  thought  I, 
in  her  stately  northern  home  his  mother 
sits  waiting  with  fervent  hope  for  the  son 
who  will  never  return.  The  din  from 
the  camp  below  floated  up  to  me  as  I 
turned  to  the  tent  opening.  The  red 
flush  of  the  setting  sun  was  fast  fading 
from  the  sky  and  before  me,  in  shadowy 
outline,  lay  the  vast,  pathless  forests  and 
the  wild,  rapid  river  ;  before  me  nature's 
impassive  luxuriance,  behind  me  nature's 
irony. 

The  long  white  ash  falls  and  is  scat- 
tered over  these  written  pages.  I  close 
my  cigar  cabinet  and  push  it  away  with  a 
sigh,  for  these  are  the  memories  it  re- 
calls ! 
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HE  abbe  began,  after  al- 
lowing me  to  have  a 
look  around  for  a  few 
minutes:  "This  was 
the  favorite  chateau  of 
Henry  IV. 's  mother.  It 
is  a  delightful  place  in 
which  to  pass  a  sum- 
mer afternoon  with 
some  good  book  ;  you 
are  alone  with  your 
thoughts  of  what  was 
here  before,  and  with  this  beautiful  picture 
before  you  to  stimulate  the  imagination  it 
is  easy  and  pleasant  to  recall  the  most  ro- 
mantic pages  of  French  history.  That  lit- 
tle pavilion  with  the  double  arch  on  the 
first  pier  of  the  bridge  might  tell  us  much 
that  we  do  not  know  about  la  reine  Margot 
and  her  numerous  victims  ;  I  often  think  it 
is  prettier  to-day  in  its  present  dilapidated 
condition,  with  the  rich  vines  trailing  in 
the  current  below,  than  it  ever  could  have 
been  before.  On  the  left  here,  that  tall 
square  tower,  behind  which  you  see  the 
church,  is  all  that  remains  of  the  Chateau 
de  Montreal,  for  which  the  present  count 
pays  an  annual  tax  of  a  cent  and  three- 
fifths  ;  and  in  connection  with  this  let 
me  tell  you  an  interesting  anecdote  which 
I  have  never  seen  mentioned  anywhere. 
When  they  were  removing  the  debris  from 
one  of  the  upper  stories,  sometime  during 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  they 
discovered  a  MS.  in  a  hidden  niche  in  the 
wall.  This  MS.  was  the  authentic  me- 
moirs of  D'Artagnan,  whom  Mr.  Dumas 
has  since  made  so  famous.  It  was  pub- 
lished at  the  time,  and  a  copy  of  the  book 
fell  into  his  possession,  as  Dumas  himself 
observes  in  his  preface  to  the  '  Trois  Mous- 
quetaires,'  the  foundation  of  which  story  is 
true,  for  the  book  is  but  an  amplification 
of  the  MS.  Porthos,  Athos  and  Aramis 
are  the  names  of  three  villages  within  a 
few  miles  of  this  town." 

"  But,  Monsieur  l'Abbe,  I  am  astonished 


"I  know,  I*  know  what  you  are  going 
to  say,"  he  interrupted,  quickly.  "You 
think  it  strange  that  a  priest  should  be  so 
conversant  with  the  facts  and  fiction  of 
French  history,  or  allow  that  he  is,"  and 


he  smiled  cunningly,  while  without  turn- 
ing his  head  he  looked  about  him  with 
half-closed  eyes  to  make  sure  that  we 
were  alone.  "  Human  nature,  my  young 
friend,"  he  began,  in  a  semi-patronizing 
tone,  "  is  much  the  same  everywhere, 
whether  you  wrap  it  up  in  a  frock  coat,  a 
blouse  or  a  priest's  cassock  ;  and  a  priest, 
fortunately  or  unfortunately,  has  five 
senses,  like  any  other  man  or  woman, 
which  five  senses  make  him  a  sinner,  just 
like  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  logic  of 
nature  is  irrefutable.  We  know  that  bet- 
ter perhaps  than  other  men,  for  the  whole 
world  pours  the  story  of  its  sins  into  our 
ears  through  the  grating  of  the  confes- 
sional, and  among  themselves  one  priest 
confesses  to  the  other.  You  see,  there- 
fore, that  we  know  much  which  you  can 
only  surmise.  Now,  no  man  is  expected 
to  work  uninterruptedly  without  growing 
weary,  and  when  he  is  weary  he  turns  to 
something  that  may  divert  or  amuse  him, 
and  so  with  us.  When  we  are  weary,  why 
should  we  not  be  amused,  just  as  we  eat 
when  we  are  hungry  ?  Have  we  anything 
to  learn  from  books  that  man  has  not  told 
us  directly  ?  Can  we  be  harmed  by  read- 
ing in  a  more  pleasing  and  artistic  form 
what  men  and  women  tell  us  every  day 
in  their  imperfect,  hesitating,  human  lan- 
guage ?  I  am  not  a  bad  man,  nor  a  bad 
priest.  I  do  my  duty  as  I  am  able  and  as 
much  good  as  I  can,  often  with  more  tact 
than  you,  because  I  know  more  about  the 
people.  And  if  it  is  no  sin  to  know,  but 
only  to  read,  is  it  a  greater  sin  to  read  of 
the  man  La  Moll  and  the  woman  Mar- 
guerite than  to  read  of  the  man  Adam  and 
the  woman  Eve  ? 

"  It  is  wrong,  I  grant  you,  to  gloat  over 
the  details  of  unnatural  vices,  as  men  do 
to-day  whose  books  I  do  not  care  to  read  ; 
it  is  wrong  and  sinful  to  teach  the  ele- 
ments of  sin  to  those  that  are  ignorant ; 
and  cheap  books  have  done  much  to  offset 
the  care  and  discretion  with  which  parents 
bring  up  their  children.  I  am,  as  it  were, 
a  parent  to  the  children  of  my  flock  and  I 
assure  you  that  I  endeavor  to  do  my  duty 
in  directing  them  as  honestly  and  sincerely 
as  would  a  father  educating  his  child.  I 
am  a  sinner,  too,  I  am  a  man,  too,  and  I 
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may  go  wrong  ;  but  in  my  opinion  the 
'  mental  reserve '  of  the  Jesuits,  whose 
monita  sccreta  teach  them  to  commit  sins 
and  to  cause  others  to  do  so  without  ac- 
knowledging the  breach  of  duty,  is  a  bad 
principle.  I  am  the  same  man  in  my  cas- 
sock as  out  of  it,  for  a  sin  is  committed  by 
the  flesh  and  not  by  the  garments.  No, 
don't  interrupt  me  ;  I  know  what  you  are 
going  to  ask — about  the  confessional,  was 
it  not  ?  Remember  this,  my  son.  The 
education  we  receive  there  is  exactly 
similar  to  the  one  we  received  at  school. 
Our  mind  is  formed  and  we  acquire  facts; 
but  afterward  we  remember  neither  the 
page  of  the  book  nor  the  date  of  the  lec- 
ture ;  neither  the  individual  nor  the  local 
details  of  the  sin,  and  in  the  observance 
of  this  we  are  helped  by  a  very  rigid  and 
often  apparently  unjust  rule.  We  have 
no  discretionary  power  whatsoever  to  use 
the  revelations  made  to  us  for  any  tem- 
poral end.  If,  for  instance,  the  baker  con- 
fessed to  me  that  he  had  poisoned  the 
bread  of  the  village  I  should  have  no 
right  to  warn  the  people.  My  duty  would 
be  to  sit  down  with  them  and  take  my 
share  of  the  poisoned  food.  I  don't  say 
that  I  would  do  it  or  refrain  from  giving 
my  children  due  warning  ;  the  case,  how- 
ever, has  never  come  before  me  and  I 
hope  it  never  may. 

"  But  what  a  talker  I  am  !  I  beg  a 
thousand  pardons  of  you.  You  see  I  am 
a  Gascon,  and  my  tongue  is  hung  in  the 
middle ;  besides  I  have  so  few  opportuni- 
ties of  speaking  the  truth  without  harm- 
ing anyone  that  it  seems  a  pity  to  lose 
one.  You  are  tired,  is  it  not  so  ?  You 
are  hungry  ?  And  I  ?  Ah !  I  am  as 
hungry  as  if  it  were  the  last  week  in 
Lent.  If  you  are  willing,  we  will  go 
down  and  see  what  manner  of  breakfast 
Father  Lartigues  has  prepared  for  us. 
What  would  you  say  to  a  good  poularde 
au  riz,  with  the  faintest  soupcon  of  garlic, 
and  a  dish  of  onions  so  perfectly  cooked 
that  the  succulent  balls  begin  to  shell 
open  like  plump  white  roses  ?  Marianne 
is  a  good  cook  ;  even  a  better  than  my 
Marie  at  Hasparren.  I  remember  a  suck- 
ing pig Ah,  mon  Dieu  !  mon  Dieu  !  is 

it  possible  that  a  man  can  allow  his 
stomach  to  run  away  with  him  so  !  " 

Father  Lartigues  was  as  perfect  a  type  of 
the  abbe  de  grande  maison  as  the  other  was 
of  the  abbe  bourgeois.  He  was  a  tall,  hand- 
some old  man  with  white  hair,  bright 
black  eyes,  and  a  certain  simple  elegance 
of  manner  that  made  me  suppose  he  had 


not  always  been  a  cure'  de  village.  As  we 
entered  the  vestibule  he  came  forward 
and  greeted  me  simply  but  kindly,  and  a 
few  minutes  later  we  sat  down  to  break- 
fast. Both  priests  ate  heartily,  but  where- 
as the  ingenuous  Cannegoulette  praised 
every  mouthful,  paid  compliments  to 
Marianne  whenever  she  came  into  the 
room,  and  held  his  glass  up  to  the  light 
before  drinking,  our  host  seemed  merely 
to  be  fulfilling  the  duty  which  every  gen- 
tleman owes  to  himself,  viz.,  that  of  dining 
well.  The  wine  was  excellent,  the  con- 
versation brisk,  and  after  the  meal  was 
over  and  the  table  cleared  every  man  felt 
happy,  well  disposed  toward  his  neighbor 
and  at  peace  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
We  lighted  our  cigars  and  as  the  others 
had  to  talk  over  matters  relating  to  re- 
ligious edifices  which  Rigolac  was  build- 
ing, I  left  them  for  a  stroll  through  the 
cloisters  by  the  wall  of  the  market  place. 

Here  in  a  shady  corner  I  sat  down  and 
gave  myself  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
lovely  view  before  me.  Rigolac  was 
right.  Sauveterre  cannot  be  described,  it 
must  be  seen,  for  there  is  a  certain  atmos- 
phere peculiar  to  every  place  which  words 
can  no  more  render  than  they  can  describe 
charm  of  manner  in  persons.  I  took  out 
my  sketch  book  to  make  a  drawing  of  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  became  so 
absorbed  in  my  work  that  I  did  not  notice 
that  a  crowd  had  gathered  behind  me  un- 
til a  shrill  voice  cried  out  in  my  ear  : 

"  Oh,  isn't  that  pretty  !  " 

A  little  gypsy-eyed  girl  of  perhaps 
twelve  was  standing  at  my  elbow,  clap- 
ping her  hands  with  childish  joy. 

"Would  you  like  it?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  monsieur,  yes  !  " 

"And  what  will  you  give  me  for  it  ?" 
She  hung  her  head  for  a  moment  and 
moved  up  closer  to  me.  Then  she  looked 
at  the  drawing  again  and  when  she  raised 
her  eyes  they  were  full  of  tears  of  disap- 
pointment. 

"  But  I  have  nothing  to  give  you,  mon- 
sieur ! "  she  said,  in  such  a  sad  voice  that 
I  tore  the  leaf  out  of  the  book  and  handed 
it  to  her.  At  first  she  thought  I  was  jok- 
ing, then  with  a  toss  of  her  head  she 
shook  the  tears  from  her  eyelashes,  jump- 
ed up  on  to  the  wall  beside  me,  and  flung 
both  arms  around  my  neck. 

"  Oh,  monsieur,  tu  es  gentil !  "  she  cried, 
and  ran  away  home  with  her  prize. 

"  Hullo,  hullo  !  "  cried  out  Rigolac,  who 
was  coming  across  the  market  place  ; 
"  this  is  my  serious  engineer,  is  it  ?    Well, 
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she  was  pretty  enough,  but  a  little  young, 
eh  ?  Don't  make  any  excuses,  but  in  fu- 
ture refrain  from  reading  me  any  more 
lectures,  my  virtuous  Iroquois  !  Now,  if 
you  are  ready,  we  will  start  at  once ; 
l'Abbe  Cannegoulette  is  going  back  to 
Hasparren  with  me,  and  we  can  drop  you 
on  the  road  at  St.  Esteben." 

After  bidding  my  friends  good-bye  at 
St.  Esteben  I  procured  a  cart  and  drove 
over  to  Esturitz.  It  was  dark  when  we 
arrived,  and  I  could  see  nothing  of  the 
village  ;  but  as  we  had  stopped  before  the 
mayor's  house,  and  there  were  but  a  few 
lights  to  be  seen  in  the  neighborhood,  I 
concluded  that  it  must  be  a  small  place. 

"  This  is  the  mayor's,"  the  driver  said, 
as  he  pulled  up. 

"  Well,  but  I  don't  wish  to  see  him,"  I 
answered  ;  "  take  me  to  the  inn." 

"This  is  the  inn,"  was  the  laconic 
answer. 

I  passed  through  a  large  stone-paved 
hall  in  which  there  were  a  few  long 
benches  and  tables,  and  entered  the 
kitchen  ;  one  end  was  dimly  lighted  by  a 
tallow  candle,  stuck  in  a  split  stick  which 
projected  from  the  wall,  and  here  an  old 
woman  was  washing  earthen  dishes.  A 
table  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and 
by  the  fitful  light  of  the  fire  I  distin- 
guished two  men  asleep,  with  their  heads 
on  their  arms,  which  were  crossed  before 
them  ;  a  third,  stretched  at  full  length 
on  one  of  the  benches,  was  looking  into 
the  fire.  He  sat  up  as  he  heard  me  enter 
and  looked  at  me  curiously.  The  woman 
took  no  notice  of  me  whatsoever. 

"Where  is  the  master  of  the  house?" 
I  asked. 

The  young  fellow  shook  his  head  and 
smiled  ;  then  he  rose  and  went  into  the 
adjoining  room,  where  I  could  hear  the 
ring  of  glasses  and  the  noise  of  several 
men  talking.  He  returned  presently  with 
a  lamp,  which  he  placed  on  the  table,  and 
pointed  .toward  the  door  ;  it  was  evident 
that  he  could  not  understand  me,  so  I  sat 
down  and  waited.  A  few  minutes  later  an 
old  man  in  a  Basque  blouse  came  to  the 
doorway  and  leaned  against  the  post, 
where  he  stood  with  his  arms  crossed  and 
holding  in  his  hand  the  stem  of  a  long, 
small-bowled  pipe,  which  he  removed  from 
his  mouth  after  taking  a  good  look  at  me. 

"I  speak  French,"  he  said;  "I  am  the 
mayor  ;  what  do  you  want?" 

I  told  him  I  wanted  a  room  and  expect- 
ed to  remain  two  or  three  days  in  the 
village. 


"Will  you  pay  ?" 

"Of  course  I'll  pay  !  " 

He  looked  at  me  again  for  a  few  mo- 
ments meditatively  ;  then  asked  : 

"  Where  do  you  come  from  ? " 

I  told  him  I  was  an  American. 

"  Ah,  you  are  a  sailor  ?  There  are  two 
other  Americans  in  the  village,  Dargousse 
and  Amaray  ;  do  you  know  them  ?  " 

This  statement  surprised  me,  and  I 
wondered  by  what  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances two  American  sailors  could 
have  settled  down  in  this  lost  village. 
Their  names  did  not  sound  very  familiar, 
but  that  might  be  attributed  to  the  man's 
pronunciation. 

"  No,  I  don't  know  them,"  I  answered. 
"America  is  a  large  place.  When  did 
they  come  here  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  they  were  born  here  !  "  I  learned 
afterward  that  throughout  the  Basque 
country  they  usually  call  Americans  not 
only  the  Basque  sailors  who  have  touched 
at  our  ports  and  sailed  in  our  seas  after 
whale  or  cod,  but  the  many  who  emigrate 
temporarily  to  the  southern  republics  to 
escape  service  in  the  French  or  Spanish 
army  under  officers  of  a  race  different 
from  and,  in  their  opinion,  inferior  to 
their  own.  To-day  there  is  hardly  a  vil- 
lage in  which  our  country's  name  is  not 
represented  by  two  or  three  of  these  un- 
registered citizens. 

"  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  here  ?  " 
the  old  man  asked  again,  after  a  silence 
of  some  minutes. 

"  I  came  principally  to  see  your  grotto  ; 
but  tell  me  whether  I  can  have  a  room 
and  something  to  eat." 

He  turned  to  his  wife  and  spoke  in 
Basque,  whereupon  she  kneeled  under 
the  hood  of  the  chimney  and  began  blow- 
ing on  the  reddening  embers  ;  one  of  the 
boys  ran  out  and  returned  with  a  faggot 
of  brush,  which  he  threw  on  the  fire, 
and  sat  down  before  me  to  examine  my 
face  by  the  light  of  the  bright  blaze. 
Meanwhile  the  old  man  knocked  the 
ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  which  he  carefully 
put  away  in  the  inside  rim  of  his  beret, 
and,  after  taking  another  long  and  silent 
look  at  me,  he  said,  with  something  like  a 
sigh  : 

"  Well,  if  you  have  come  so  far  to  see 
the  grotto,  you  can  have  our  room.  There 
is  only  one  bed  in  the  house.  We  don't 
see  many  strangers,  and  they  do  not  like 
to  stop  here  over  night." 

"  But  where  will  you  sleep  ?"  I  asked. 

He  pointed  over  his   shoulder   to  the 
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table  behind  him,  and  said  :  "  Do  }rou 
like  brandy  ?*  Come  into  the  other  room. 
She  will  bring  your  supper  when  it  is 
cooked."  We  passed  out  and  he  showed 
me  a  vacant  seat,  which  I  took.  "  Sit 
down  there  and  wait  ;  here  is  brandy," 
he  said  abruptly,  and  left  me  to  join  the 
men  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room. 
The  same  boy  who  had  fetched  the  wood 
brought  me  my  supper  and  sat  down  to 
watch  me,  following  every  movement  I 
made  with  canine  patience  and  silent 
criticism.  When  I  finished  he  removed 
the  dishes  and  returned  to  watch  me 
smoke  as  conscientiously  as  he  had 
watched  me  eat.  I  offered  him  a  cigar, 
but  he  shook  his  head  and  laughed  ; 
then  he  made  a  wry  face  and  spat  on 
the  floor.  He  was  a  handsome  fellow  of 
about  fifteen,  well  built  and  graceful, 
and  he  moved  about  noiselessly  with  the 
swiftness  of  a  cat.  Like  most  Basques 
he  had  strong  classical  features,  large 
dark  eyes  and  beautiful  square  teeth  as 
white  as  a  wolf's.  He  seemed  perfectly 
self  possessed,  and  showed  no  signs  of 
the  embarrassment  usual  in  peasants  be- 
fore a  stranger,  but  on  the  contrary 
looked  at  me  as  squarely  as  I  did  at 
him,  and  I  hope  he  may  have  derived 
half  as  much  pleasure  from  his  occu- 
pation as  I  did  from  mine.  If  we  had 
been  living  in  a  different  age  I  should 
have  felt  tempted  to  enlist  him  as  my 
page,  but  in  this  century  the  experiment 
might  have  proved  a  failure.  He  jumped 
up  as  soon  as  I  had  finished  my  cigar, 
beckoned  to  me  to  follow  him  upstairs  to 
the  bedroom,  and  after  giving  me  a  can- 
dle and  some  matches  said  something  in 
Basque  which  I  took  to  be  "Good  night  " 
and  disappeared. 

My  tallow  dip  gave  but  a  poor  light  in 
the  apparently  large  room  ;  I  could  hardly 
see  the  end  walls,  and  so  began  to  explore 
cautiously.  The  bed,  a  huge  four  poster, 
stood  in  the  middle  and  was  capacious 
enough  to  hold  at  least  half  a  dozen  per- 
sons. 

From  the  rafters  of  the  ceiling  above 
it  hung  a  row  of  hams  and  some  strings  of 
smoked  sausages  ;  behind  it  in  osier  bas- 
kets a  part  of  the  house  linen  was  care- 
lessly heaped ;  a  few  presses  probably 
contained  the  family  wardrobe,  while  all 
around  on  the  floor  books,  tools,  harness, 
etc.,  were  piled  up,  each  heap  by  itself,  in 
orderly  disorder.  No  provision  was  made 
for  washing,  which  I  suppose  took  place 
under  the  pump.     There  was  no  latch  or 


lock  on  the  door,  but  to  this  I  paid  little 
attention,  as  I  was  tired  and  sleepy,  and 
moreover  had  a  feeling  that  no  one  in  the 
house  would  have  touched  a  cent  that  did 
not  belong  to  him.  So  I  dived  into  the 
mammoth  bed  and  immediately  sank  into 
straw  and  unconsciousness.  I  awoke  with 
the  feeling  that  there  was  someone  in  the 
room  and  sat  up  in  bed.  Day  was  break- 
ing, and  in  the  gray  light  I  distinguished 
the  figures  of  the  mayor  and  his  wife. 
She  was  picking  out  some  linen  and  he 
was  dressing  as  unconcernedly  as  if  there 
had  been  no  one  else  in  the  room.  They 
had  not  heard  me  move,  so  I  lay  down 
again  and  waited  for  them  to  leave. 
When  I  entered  the  kitchen  a  few  mo- 
ments later  the  boys  and  a  little  girl  of 
ten  were  still  asleep  on  the  benches,  with 
their  arms  on  the  table  and  their  heads 
resting  on  them.  The  mother  was  light- 
ing the  fire.  I  passed  out  into  the  yard 
to  look  for  the  pump  and  when  I  returned 
all  were  awake  and  busy.  A  bucket  of 
milk  was  brought  in,  from  which  each 
drank  a  bowl  and  went  off  to  work  with 
a  slice  of  bread  in  his  hand. 

One  of  the  boys  remained  and  said  he 
would  show  me  the  grotto.  I  had  not 
seen  the  face  of  my  driver  on  the  preced- 
ing night,  but  I  recognized  the  voice,  and 
asked  the  man  why  he  had  not  told  me 
this  was  his  father's  house  and  come  in 
with  me. 

"  The  mare  has  lost  a  shoe,"  he  answered, 
briefly. 

"But  the  blacksmith's  shop  would  not 
be  open  after  dark,"  I  objected, 

"  I  am  the  blacksmith.  Come  !  I  have 
candles,  and  my  brother  will  bring  us 
something  to  eat  later." 

I  took  my  small  pick  and  we  went  out. 
The  sun  was  up,  and  for  the  first  time  I 
could  see  my  surroundings.  The  village 
was  small  and  scattered,  and  stood  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  a  wide  arena,  which  the 
mountains  inclosed  completely.  About  a 
mile  farther  a  conical  hill,  on  the  top  of 
which  I  could  distinguish  a  round  tower, 
stood  up  alone — the  hub,  as  it  were,  of 
the  great  wheel  drawn  by  the  hills — and 
we  took  the  road  that  led  to  it.  My 
guide,  Pascual,  was  a  handsome,  powerful 
fellow,  and  as  light  on  his  legs  as  a  wild 
cat.  At  first  he  kept  at  some  little  dis- 
tance ahead  of  me,  but  where  the  road 
broadened  he  stopped  and  waited. 

"  I  am  the  blacksmith  now,"  he  said, 
abruptly,  laying  especial  stress  on  the 
last  word. 
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"Yes?"  I  answered.  "What  were  you 
before  ? " 

He  threw  his  head  back  with  a  jerk, 
and  said  :  "  Contrabandista  !  "  It  was 
plain  that  he  was  proud  of  it ;  but,  much 
as  I  longed  to  hear  about  his  former  life, 
I  feared  that  by  asking  too  eager  ques- 
tions I  might  frighten  him  or  make  him 
suspicious,  so  I  merely  remarked  :  "Ah  !  " 

"  But  it's  finished  now,"  he  went  on  of  his 
own  accord  after  a  pause  ;  "  things  cost  as 
much  in  Spain  as  they  do  in  France.  The 
big  hall  by  the  kitchen — did  you  see  it  ? 
We  used  to  meet  there  ;  sixty,  seventy, 
sometimes  a  hundred.  The  pass  up  yon- 
der, where  the  black  mark  is,  see — be- 
tween the  two  peaks  !  That's  the  road  to 
Spain.  Over  there,"  pointing  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  "  the  French  douaniers. 
And,  comme  fa,  you  are  an  American  ;  it 
is  far  to  America  ? " 

"  More  than  a  thousand  leagues,"  I  an- 
swered, and  beginning  to  fear  that  he 
would  tell  me  no  more  about  himself,  I 
added,  "  You  must  show  me  the  place  in 
the  cave  where  you  hid  your  bales  ;  you 
see  I  have  come  a  long  way  and  I  want 
to  see  all  there  is  to  be  seen." 

He  laughed.  "  We  never  hid  anything  ; 
we  went  into  Spain  and  bought  our  things 
and  came  here,  on  fixed  days.  Thirty- 
five  kilograms  about,  it  is,  that  one  man 
carries  on  his  shoulders,  so — with  a  strap 
across  his  forehead  ;  you  see  that  leaves 
both  hands  free,  one  for  the  maguila  and 
one  for  the  gun,  or  the  knife  if  you  haven't 
got  a  gun.  In  the  hall,  at  the  house  there, 
we  had  supper,  and  drank  till  it  was  dark 
enough.  Then  we  threw  dice,  and  after 
the  first  had  left  we  waited  a  little  and 
followed." 

"  You  threw  dice,"  I  asked;  "how  do 
you  mean  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  don't  know  that  ! — ha,  ha  ! 
We  all  threw  dice — all  the  contrabandistas 
— and  the  ten  men  that  lost  had  to  go 
ahead  and  fight  the  douaniers.  They 
emptied  their  pack  and  gave  it  to  us  to 
bring  through  for  their  families  if  they 
got  killed  or  caught.  They  went  first 
with  their  dogs,  and  when  they  were  dis- 
covered they  had  to  fight  as  long  as  it 
lasted.  All  the  douaniers  came  down  to 
the  spot  where  the  fight  was,  and  the  rest 
of  us  passed  the  line  easily.  Sometimes 
all  got   through,  but  sometimes  the  men 


were  seen,  and  they  had  to  fight — all  they 
could — because  it  was  for  all  of  us.  If 
one  had  run  away,  we  would  have 
killed  him  for  a  traitor  and  a  coward. 
No  one  ran  away.  The  dogs,  and  it's  I 
who  tell  you  so,  fought  as  well  as  the 
men.  At  night  one  of  those  dogs  is  worth 
two  men." 

"  I  suppose  each  one  of  you  had  a  dog  ? " 

"  For  sure  !  and  one  of  the  big  breed. 
They  only  know  one  master — that  kind  of 
dog." 

"  What  did  you  get  when  you  were 
caught  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  never  heard  of  one 
of  us  being  caught.  They  were  killed. 
But  now  all  that's  finished.  It  was  the 
good  time — one  had  money  and  one  could 
amuse  himself." 

"  And  what  has  become  of  all  the  con- 
trabandistas 1  " 

"A  few  still  do  a  little  smuggling,  but 
it  isn't  worth  the  trouble.  Most  of  them 
have  become  douaniers,  and  the  Govern- 
ment pays  them  well,  because  they  know 
the  tricks.  Some  work  in  the  villages 
like  myself,  pauvre  de  ?noi!  and  others 
have  gone  to  the  Americas.  Te  !  here  is 
the  stream  ;  it  passes  right  through  the 
mountain.  Two  separate  streams  go  in 
oh  the  other  side,  and  they  come  out 
together  here.  It's  a  good  kilometre 
through,  too.  In  the  cave  you  can  hear 
the  noise  of  the  waterfall." 

We  spent  about  six  hours  inside,  but 
saw  nothing  remarkable,  excepting  per- 
haps some  Roman  masonry,  the  mortar 
of  which  was  so  hard  that  it  was  easier  to 
chip  away  the  stone.  We  were  then,  as 
nearly  as  I  could  judge,  immediately  be- 
low the  tower  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and 
it  is  therefore  not  improbable  that  these 
walls  closed  the  entrance  to  drifts  which 
communicated  with  the  shaft,  for  the 
Romans  were  in  the  habit  of  walling  up 
all  apertures  before  abandoning  a  mine 
and  of  concealing  any  trace  of  their  work 
as  carefully  as  possible.  Nothing  could 
be  done  without  blasting,  and  for  this  it 
was  necessary  to  obtain  an  authorization, 
a  slow  business,  for  which  then  I  could 
not  spare  the  time.  I  did  find  some  frag- 
ments of  bones,  but  these,  together  with 
my  samples  of  the  dumps,  were  subse- 
quently lost  before  they  could  be  exam- 
ined. 


To  be  continued. 
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"Jump  in  !  "  said 
the  hired  man,  and 
three  boys  clam- 
bered into  a  big 
farm  wagon  and 
took  positions  on 
the  canoe  and 
trunks  which  com- 
prised the  load. 

"Got all  yer  fish 
lines  and  poles, 
eh  ?  Well!  git 
up "  (this  to  the 
horses),  and  oft* 
we  trundled  for 
Wilson  Ponds. 

In  June  of 
eighty  -  eight,  it 
was,  and  Harry, 
Hugh  and  I,  leav- 
ing behind  us  the 
heat  and  noise  of  the  city,  had  gone 
to  Greenville,  which  marks  Moosehead's 
foot,  for  the  purpose  of  casting  a  line 
on  Maine's  trout  waters.  At  Greenville 
we  had  stopped  long  enough  to  fish  the 
lower  end  of  Moosehead  and  the  adjacent 
streams,  and  with  good  success,  but  hav- 
ing seen  some  strings  of  trout  taken  in 
the  Wilson  waters  could  not  rest  till  we 
had  paid  those  ponds  a  visit  ;  and  it  was 
to  this  end  that  we  had  made  arrange- 
ments for  our  accommodation  with  a 
farmer  named  Gerrish,  and  were  now  on 
our  way  to  his  house,  which  stands  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Wilson  shores. 
From  the  top  of  a  hill,  looking  back,  we 
could  see  Moosehead  laving  the  base  of 
Old  Squaw,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  pale- 
blue  summits  far  off  in  the  Northern  wil- 
derness ;  then  on  through  patches  of  wood 
or  bright  sunshine,  past  two  or  three 
houses,  over  the  dusty  road,  till    at  last 


we  saw  the  lower  Wilson  gleam- 
ing in  the  sunlight,  just  as  we 
drew  up  in  front  of  a  comfortable-looking 
house  which  the  hired  man  proclaimed  to 
be  Gerrish's  place. 

The  Wilson  Ponds  are  the  favorite  fish- 
ing resort  in  the  vicinity  of  Greenville 
during  the  hottest  part  of  summer,  when 
the  fish  in  Moosehead  seek  deeper  and 
cooler  waters,  and  the  angler  there  returns 
with  a  light  creel.  A  fair  road  leads  three 
miles  to  Gerrish's,  where  teams  can  be 
left  while  the  fishermen  continue  on  foot 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  pond. 
Here  boats  may  be  had  at  a  charge  of 
twenty-five  cents  per  day.  Parties  from 
Greenville  can  easily  fish  this  pond  and 
return  the  same  day. 

The  upper  pond  is  connected  with  the 
lower  by  a  small  rapid  stream,  which  may 
be  ascended  in  a  canoe,  or  one  may  cross 
by  the  carry,  a  rough  logging  road  be- 
tween the  two  ponds.  The  upper  pond  is 
the  more  picturesque,  and  has  a  comfort- 
able log  camp  at  its  head  where  visitors 
may  be  accommodated.  It  is  oftener  re- 
sorted to  by  campers,  and  the  fishing  is 
better  than  in  the  lower  pond,  though  the 
trout  average  smaller  in  size. 

That  night  we  slept  the  sleep  of  the 
angler,  which  will  be  found  to  compare 
favorably,  for  soundness,  with  that  of  the 
just,  and  next  morning  were  up  betimes, 
getting  rods  unpacked  and  bait  before 
breakfast.  And  here  let  me  advise  the 
despiser  of  bait  to  shun  the  Wilson  Ponds, 
for  he  will  catch  few  if  any  fish  with  the 
fly,  while  under  favorable  circumstances 
bait  will  always  secure  a  good  string. 

We  three  ate  enough  for  six,  and  then 
started  out  with  slouch  hats,  old  clothes, 
rods,  creels  and  a  pair  of  oars.  Mr.  Ger- 
rish, a  small  man,  who  looked  as  though 
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hard  work  had  never  given  him  a  chance 
to  grow,  led  the  way,  carrying  an  anchor 
rope,  for  we  were  to  use  one  of  his  boats 
that  day,  as  our  canoe  was  not  yet  dry 
from  a  recent  coat  of  paint.  As  we 
started  Harry  objected  to  taking  the 
landing  net. 

"You  see,"  argued  he,  "it's  one  more 
thing  to  carry,  and  will  insure  our  not  get- 
ting any  fish."     Mr.  Gerrish  grinned. 

He  "didn't  see  no  use  a-ketchin  a  fish 
twice."  When  they  got  a  fish  on,  they 
yanked  him  into  the  boat,  and  didn't  wait 


water.  We  had  brought  only  our  fly  rods 
with  us,  and  we  kept  our  lines  down  with 
two  or  three  split  shot.  I  had  the  first 
bite,  and  a  good  one,  but  I  kept  still  and 
waited ;  another  bite,  and  this  time  the 
fish  was  securely  hooked  by  a  vigorous 
yank.  Then  away  he  went,  making  the 
reel  buzz,  around  the  boat,  the  little 
lancewood  rod  bending  under  his  power- 
ful efforts,  and  the  taut  line,  cutting  the 
water  in  a  highly  gratifying  way  past  the 
anchor  line,  where  we  subsequently  lost 
many  a  fine   fish,  till   he  broke  water  at 


to  see  if  they  could  stick  a  net  under  him 
and  lift  him  in  gently.  We  explained  to 
him  that  this  method  was  impossible  with 
an  eight-ounce  fly  rod,  and  Hugh  and  I 
resolved  to  take  the  net. 

"  All  right,"  grumbled  Harry,  "  mark 
my  words,  it's  like  taking  an  umbrella  on 
a  cloudy  day — it's  sure  to  clear  up." 

A  brisk  west  wind  ruffled  the  surface  of 
the  pond  as  we  reached  the  landing,  which 
was  at  the  end  of  a  little  cove,  and  near 
which  the  wreck  of  an  old  birch  canoe  lay 
rotting  in  the  sun,  while  several  boats,  all 
more  or  less  filled  with  water,  were  tied  to 
a  rough  platform  of  boards.  Mr.  Gerrish 
bailed  one  out,  put  in  our  traps  and  an 
anchor  stone,  and  we  were  off  with  a  cau- 
tion from  Mr.  Gerrish  to  "  leave  a  few 
fish  in  the  pond,  as  they'd  like  to  enjoy 
some  fishing  there  another  season  ;  "  but 
this  piece  of  sarcasm  was  unheeded,  for 
Harry  and  I  were  engaged  in  navigating 
our  boat,  while  Hugh  was  busy  making  the 
anchor  fast.  We  rowed  about  a  mile,  and 
anchored,  as  we  had  been  directed,  off  a 
small  clearing,  and  in  about  forty  feet  of 


pounder !  as 
I     live    and 
breathe," 
cried  Harry, 
while  Hugh 
remarked 
"Great  Cae- 
sar!"    This  was  Hugh's  favorite  expres- 
sion, and  was  used  with  change  of  voice 
and  countenance  to  express  a  variety  of 
emotions. 

"Never  mind  the  fish,"  said  I,  address- 
ing Harry,  "  but  pass  me  that  landing  net 
you  wanted  to  leave  at  home." 

"  Throw  that  in  my  face,"  said  he,  as  he 
reached  it,  with  a  grin. 

Suddenly  the  fish  made  under  the  boat, 
and  I  gave  him  the  butt,  just  as  Hugh 
sung  out,  "  I've  got  one  !  "  and  in  another 
moment  Harry's  rod  was  also  bending. 
"  There  must  be  a  school  of  them,"  said 
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I,  "  but  this  fish  acts  very  queer."  "  So 
does  mine,  and  mine."  echoed  both  the 
boys.  All  three  rods  were  now  bent  al- 
most double,  and  each  tried  without  avail 
to  bring  his  fish  to  the  surface,  when  sud- 
denly "Great  Caesar  !  "  said  Hugh,  "that 
fish  has  tangled  us  ;  "  and  so  it  proved,  for 
upon  the  boys  letting  out  their  lines  I 
dipped  up  not  only  the  exhausted  fish,  but 
a  large  bunch  of  hooks  and  leaders  in  a 
most  complete  and  intricate  snarl.  It 
took  us  some  time  to  disentangle.  How- 
ever the  fish,  which  weighed  two  pounds 
when  we  reached  the  house,  was  the  largest 
one  caught  that  day,  though  we  secured 
three  or  four  weighing  a  pound  and  a  half, 
and  several  of  a  pound's  weight.  We  had 
a  splendid  day's  sport,  and  had  at  its 
close  some  twenty-four  trout,  whose  ag- 
gregate weight  was  a  trifle  over  twenty- 
one  pounds.  The  best  time  to  fish  is  from 
9  to  1 1  in  the  forenoon,  and  in  the  after- 
noon from  2  till  5.  I  have  generally 
found  the  fish  to  bite  best  on  a  bright 
day.  These  fish  will  not  bite  when  the 
water  is  smooth,  and  I  have  never  had 
any  success  with  the  fly  on  either  pond. 
Though    pretty  dark  when   we  started 
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had  given  it  three  coats  of  paint,  which 
had  taken  some  time  to  dry.  It  was  a 
"  lake  "  canoe,  that  is,  flat  on  the  bottom 
and  wide,  the  river  canoe  being  narrower, 
with  a  round  bottom.  The  lake  canoe  is 
much  safer,  and  I  should  prefer  it  for 
general  use,  the  difference  in  speed  being 
slight.  The  price  of  a  new  canoe  in 
Greenville  is  thirty-five  dollars,  but  one 
can  often  procure  one  which  has  been 
used  for  a  season,  and  which  is  practically 
as  good  as  new,  for  less.  In  buying  a 
canoe  it  is  best  to  try  it  if  possible  ;  at 
any  rate,  the  craft  should  be  straight 
along  the  bottom,  for  if  it  bulges  down  or 
"hogs,"  it  will  not  only  steer  harder  but 
will  make  perceptibly  less  headway. 

The  smaller  brook  trout,  we  had  heard, 
were  very  abundant  at  an  old  dam  which 
marks  the  outlet  of  the  Wilson  Ponds,  and 
from  which  the  Wilson  stream  flows  south- 
ward. So,  getting  full  directions,  we 
started  out  one  bright  morning.  The 
canoe  being  now  dry  and  ready  for  use, 
Hugh  and  Harry  got  it  with  some  diffi- 
culty on  their  shoulders  and  started,  while 
I  followed,  laboring  under  the  burden  of 
three  paddles,  three  rods,  three  baskets 
and  a  rifle.  The  canoe  was  an  extra 
large  one,  heavily  lined  with  cedar,  and 
rests  were  not  infrequent.  At  one  place, 
where  the  road  winds  down  a  steep  hill, 


back  we  reached  the  house  in  time  for 
tea,  and  our  catch  appeared  during  the 
next  two  days  in  the  shape  of  fries,  broils, 
bakes  and  chowders.  That  night  we 
brought  forth  what  we  termed  our  instru- 
ments of  torture,  which  consisted  of  a 
violin,  a  piccolo  and  a  guitar,  and  assailed 
the  astonished  ears  of  the  family,  who 
even  went  so  far  as  to  say  they  enjoyed  it. 
The  next  trip  was  made  in  our  canoe. 
We  had    purchased   it   in    Greenville  and 


they  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  restrain- 
ing their  burden  from  dragging  them 
bodily  down.  At  the  landing  we  launched 
the  craft,  and  stepping  aboard  sped  out 
into  the  pond.  As  we  rounded  a  point  a 
loon  was  seen  calmly  sailing  about  only 
twenty  yards  off,  and  Hugh  seized  the  rifle 
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and  fired  rather  wildly  in  its  direction  just 
as  it  dived. 

"  Guess  your  message  didn't  reach  him 
in  time,"  laughed  Harry,  "at  any  rate 
he's  in  a  thumping  hurry  and  can't  wait." 

"  There  he  is  now,"  cried  Hugh,  as  the 
bird  rose  a  moment  later  quite  a  way  off, 
and  dived  again  almost  immediately. 

Away  we  went  in   the  loon's  direction, 
the  regularly  dipping  paddles  sending  the 
canoe  through  the  calm  water  under  the 
force  of  our  best  efforts.     The  bird  headed 
straight  across 
the      pond, 
which  is  three- 
fourths    of     a 
mile    wide    i  n 
this    part,  and 
came  up  at  in- 
tervals    to 
breathe.       A  t 
last  we  thought 
we  had  him,  for 
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he  could  go  no  farther,  and  we  stopped  till 
he  should  rise  to  the  surface,  while  Hugh 
made  ready  to  shoot.  Wary  bird,  he  was 
not  to  be  caught  in  that  kind  of  a  trap, 
for  while  we  waited  and  waited  for  him  to 


himself  he 
swam  under  the 
canoe,  and  the 
next  we  saw  of 
him  he  was  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  out 
in  the  pond,  laugh- 
ing at  us  in  his 
weird  way.  W  e 
chased  no  more 
loons  after  that, 
but  we  wasted  a 
good  deal  of 
powder  and  shot 
trying  unsuccessfully  to 
get  a  specimen  of  this 
bird  for  mounting. 

We  found  the  outlet 
and  dam  with  little  trou- 
and  while  clambering 
over  the  slippery  logs  I  had 
the  misfortune  to  fall.  This 
seemed  to  please  the  boys 
immensely,  nor  was  it  till  Harry  fell  in, 
nearly  up  to  his  waist,  that  the  avalanche 
of  chaff  was  turned  aside.  We  took  our 
stations  on  the  lower  side  of  the  dam,  out 
of  sight  of  the  fish,  and  here  flies  were 
after  a  short  trial  abandoned,  as  we  found 
they  took  bait  much  quicker  and  surer. 
They  lay  all  the  way  from  the  lower  edge 
of  the  dam  to' thirty  or  forty  feet  below  it, 
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and  in  a  few  pools  still  farther  down. 
But  beyond  they  were  very  scarce.  Good 
tishing  is  to  be  had,  I  believe,  all  along 
this  stream  in  the  spring,  but  later  on  the 
trout  run  up  into  the  ponds,  congregating 
below  the  dams  and  falls  on  their  way. 
We  had  nearly  filled  our  baskets  before 
we  thought  of  returning,  and  when  we 
reached  home  "after  a  paddle  of  three 
miles  we  were  pretty  well  tired. 

Next  day  Harry  and  I  took  a  bait  rod 
and  started  for  Sawyer  Pond,  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  house,  while  Hugh  stayed 
at  home  and  made  a  sketch.  People  in 
this  part  of  Maine  do  not,  so  far  as  I  can 
ascertain,    consider  either    frogs'   legs  or 


boat  on  the  pond.  That  raft  brought  us 
nothing  but  misfortune  from  the  begin- 
ning. At  first  it  stuck,  while  we  pushed 
and  strained  at  two  long  poles.  Suddenly 
the  raft  moved  and  we  were  both  precipi- 
tated, Hugh  into  the  mud  and  I  on  the 
raft.  The  mud  did  not  affect  Hugh's 
spirits,  however,  and  after  a  few  more 
efforts  we  succeeded  in  forcing  the  raft 
out  from  shore.  We  anchored  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  off,  and  fished  some  time  with 
indifferent  success,  when  Hugh  performed 
a  breakdown  with  a  view  to  warming  up 
after  his  recent  bath.  This  had  the  effect 
of  loosening  one  of  the  four  logs  of  Which 
the  raft  was  composed.     The  two  outside 


eels  a-  delicacy  We  did,  however,  and 
having  seen  some  enormous  frogs  along 
the  shores  of  this  pond  during  some  of  our 
sketching  excursions  resolved  to  try  for 
them  with  a  large  red  ibis  fly.  W7e  had  to 
wade  up  to  our  knees  in  mud  to  get  near 
enough  to  them,  as  the  stiff  bait  rod 
would  not  cast  a  fly  well,  but  the  red  ibis 
was  a  complete  success,  for  in  about  two 
hours  we  had  all  we  could  possibly  use. 
Hugh  and  I  subsequently  went  fishing  in 
this  pond,  which  had  once  been  alive  with 
trout,  but  owing  to  a  dam  at  its  outlet 
and  a  good  deal  of  fishing  the  supply  was 
now  very  small.  Still,  one  could  occa- 
sionally catch  a  string  of  fish  there.  One 
day  we  got  permission  to  use  an  old  raft 
which  lay  by   the  shore,  there  being  no 


logs  only  were  fastened  to  the  boards  on 
top,  as  we  found  the  next  moment  when  a 
second  log  rolled  out,  and  we  had  but  time 
to  seize  our  rods  and  baskets  when  the 
two  remaining  logs  separated,  letting  us 
down  into  the  cold  water.  As  we  went 
down  we  both  grasped  the  same  log  and 
threw  one  leg  over  it,  and  though  it 
evinced  a  strong  tendency  to  roll  over  and 
send  us  head  down  into  the  water  we 
managed  to  retain  a  seat  on  it.  Here  we 
were,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  land,  with 
difficulty  keeping  astraddle  of  a  log. 
Hugh  took  the  rods,  each  putting  his 
basket  on  his  back  by  its  strap,  and  then 
we  started  laboriously  for  shore,  propelled 
by  the  same  pole  I  had  used  on  the  raft. 
With  the  assistance  of  a  native,  who  was 
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aching  to  get  off  somewhere  by  himself 
and  laugh,  we  got  ashore,  thankful  that 
we  had  not  lost  our  rods  or  had  to  swim 
to  land. 

Rum  Pond  is  southeast  of  the  lower 
Wilson,  and  at  the  foot  of  Rum  Mountain 
a  very  small  stream  connects  it  with  Wil- 
son's Ponds.  The  fishing  is  very  good, 
in  fact  better  than  at  either  of  the  Wilsons. 
It  is  small  compared  with  those  ponds,  and 
lies  on  a  sort  of  tableland,  being  reached 
by  a  narrow  blazed  path  about  a  mile 
in  length. 

An  ever-freshening  breeze  helped  us 
across  the  Wilson  on  the  day  we  decided 
to  visit  this  pond,  and  as  we  sped  into  the 
little  cove  where  we  were  to  find  the  path 
our  hats  could  hardly  be  restrained  from 
going  on  ahead,  so  strong  was  the  wind. 
When  we  reached  the  inmost  shore  of  the 
cove  we  found  it  impossible  to  land  on 
account  of  the  rocks  which  lined  the 
shore,  so  we  had  to  paddle  up  under  the 
mountain,  which  is  exceedingly  steep  here. 
After  lifting  the  canoe  out  of  water  and 
turning  it  bottom  side  up  we  hid  the  pad- 
dles, a  precaution  we  always  observed, 
and  taking  the  anchor  line  started  along 
the  wild  rock-strewn  beach.  We  were  to 
find  at  the  mouth  of  the  brook  a  log,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  log  the  path.  We  found 
that  that  brook  had  no  less  than  three 
separate  mouths,  and  logs  at  each  one, 
but  found  the  path  at  last,  by  accident, 
for  it  was  hidden  completely  and  natu- 
rally from  view  by  surrounding  bushes. 
A  steep,  narrow  one  it  was,  and  very 
rough  ;  twice  we  lost  it  and  had  to  retrace 
our  steps,  but  at  last  we  saw  the  light 
through  the  trees  ahead  of  us,  and  in 
another  minute  the  pond  met  our  eyes. 
Two  leaky  tubs  which  did  service  as  fish- 
ing boats  lay  half  sunken  in  the  clear 
water,  and  bailing  out  the  larger  one  we 
started  under  the  triple  force  of  a  pair  of 
broken  oars  and  an  impromptu  paddle, 
which  Hugh  chopped  out  with  the  axe. 
The  wind  had  freshened  since  we  left  the 
Wilson  and  seemed  almost  a  gale,  some- 
times sweeping  the  spray  from  off  the 
caps  of  the  short,  choppy  waves  into  our 
faces.  Still  we  determined  to  fish  if  pos- 
sible, and  so  threw  out  the  heavy  anchor 
stone  and  got  out  our  rods.  Gust  after 
gust  struck  the  little  skiff,  and  the  land- 
scape slowly,  like  a  shifting  panorama, 
moved  by  us,  nor  was  it  long  before  we 
saw  that  we  could  not  lie  in  that  exposed 
place.  So,  hauling  in  the  stone,  we  tried 
place    after   place,   but   always    with    the 


same  result — the  anchor  dragged.  We  put 
into  a  small  cove,  and  here,  by  dint  of  re- 
anchoring  about  once  in  every  fifteen 
minutes,  contrived  to  enjoy  some  good 
sport.  The  trout  were  mostly  small, 
averaging  about  half  a  pound,  but  very 
game,  and  of  a  different  shape  from  the 
Wilson  trout,  being  long  and  narrow.  We 
contrived  after  much  exertion  to  reach 
the  foot  of  the  pond  whence  we  -had 
started.  We  had  the  luck  to  start  a  covey 
of  partridges  on  the  path  in  front  of  us, 
and  one  of  them  perched  in  a  tree  about 
twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  and  quite 
hear,  where  he  sat  cocking  his  head  on 
either  side  and  looking  very  much  like  a 
hen  on  a  roost.  We  walked  under  the 
tree  and  gave  him  our  respects.  Still  he 
"  sat,  and  perched,  and  nothing  more." 
Then  we  shouted,  we  yelled,  we  called 
him  names,  but  there  he  stayed,  nor  was 
it  till  he  was  almost  knocked  from  the 
branch  with  a  flying  stick  that  he  spread 
his  wings  and  left. 

"  Next  time  I'll  bring  the  gun,  law  or 
no  law,"  said  Harry,  and  he  was  as  good 
as  his  word,  but,  naturally,  on  that  occa- 
sion not  a  partridge  was  to  be  seen. 

The  canoe  was  safe  when  we  reached 
the  shore,  but  the  wind  was  still  howling 
through  the  dead  branches  of  trees,  while 
the  waves  dashed  their  spray  upon  the 
shore  even  in  this  comparatively  sheltered 
place.  As  the  sea  was  pretty  heavy  for 
our  light  craft  we  concluded  to  wait 
awhile,  for  the  wind  often  lulls  as  the  sun 
goes  down.  So  Hugh  and  I  went  up  the 
mountain  side,  following  to  some  extent 
one  of  the  numerous  deer  paths  which  are 
to  be  found  everywhere  about  the  Wilsons. 
It  was  pretty  steep  climbing  part  of  the 
way,  and  we  were  somewhat  out  of  breath 
when  we  reached  the  summit  after  a  long 
tug.  Below  us  lay  the  Wilson,  Gerrish's 
we  could  see  like  a  white  speck,  and  to 
the  west  still  farther  the  Squaw  Moun- 
tain. There  was  a  big  boulder  which 
someone  had  started,  but  it  had  lodged 
against  a  sapling  before  getting  fairly 
under  way  ;  else  it  would  have  mown  a 
roadway  through  the  woods  sheer  to  the 
pond  below.  We  had  left  the  axe  in  the 
canoe,  so  after  a  few  unavailing  efforts 
to  start  the  stone  we  left  it  and  made 
our  way  down  the  mountain.  When  we 
reached  the  shore  the  wind  had  gone  down 
somewhat,  but  still  blew  strong.  But  we 
started,  Hugh  steering,  Harry  amidships, 
while  I  took  the  bow.  As  we  passed  the 
mouth  of  the  cove  the  full  force  of  both 
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wind  and  wave  was  felt.  The  canoe,  ris- 
ing on  top  of  a  roller,  would  come  down 
hard  on  top  of  the  next  one,  and  the  spray 
thus  occasioned  soon  drenched  us  to  the 
skin.  Our  progress  was  necessarily  slow, 
and  when  we  reached  the  landing  we 
could  hardly  see  where  to  place  the  canoe 
after  taking  it  out  of  the  water.  Indeed, 
it  was  so  dark  here  that  I  could  not  see 
Harry,  who  was  directly  in  front  of  me 
and  near  enough  to  touch.  The  Gerrishes, 
good  souls,  had  already  begun  to  worry 
about  us,  and  Mr.  Gerrish  had  been  out 
to  look  for  us.  They  were  therefore 
much  relieved  when  we  stalked  in,  hungry, 
tired  and  wet,  but  in  good  spirits  never- 
theless. A  few  days  later  we  visited  Rum 
Pond  again,  but  only  on  our  way  to 
another  pond  comparatively  unknown, 
but  where  we  hoped  to  find  some  of  that 
marvelous  fishing  which  is  generally 
claimed  for  such  places.  We  were  un- 
successful, but  had  some  splendid  fly 
fishing  in  Rum  Pond  on  the  way  back. 
This  day  the  weather  was  lowery  and 
very  still,  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring, 
while  the  fish  broke  all  around  from  either 
shore  clear  to  the  centre  of  the  pond,  and 
now  and  then  one  would,  throw  itself  clear 
of  the  water  in  its  endeavors  to  reach 
some  of  the  almost  invisible  flies  which 
skimmed  over  or  floated  on  the  surface  of 
the  water. 

An  invitation  had  been  received  from 
a  part)7  on  the  upper  pond  to  visit  their 
camp,  and  we  thought  this  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  try  the  fishing  there,  so  one 
morning  found  us  paddling  in  that  di- 
rection. As  we  passed  our  old  fishing 
ground  we  concluded  to  stop  for  half  an 
hour  and  try  our  luck.  Each  of  us  had  a 
rod  and  a  hand  line,  and  all  the  hooks 
were  covered  with  worm  bait.  Before 
long  I  felt  a  bite — not  a  rush  and  a  grab 
as  a  half  pounder  is  likely  to  make,  but  a 
deliberate  trial  of  the  bait.  I  waited  for 
the  next  bite,  which  was  sure  to  come.  It 
came,  and  then  I  felt  him  indeed.  He 
would  not  budge  an  inch,  and,  as  I  was 
using  a  very  light  leader,  to  drag  him  up 
to  the  surface  by  the  usual  hand-line 
method  was  impossible.  I  pulled  as 
much  as  I  dared,  however,  and  at  last  he 
stopped  shaking  his  head  and  started,  as 
it  seemed  to  me,  at  about  sixty  miles  an 
hour,  and  away  from  the  boat.  The  line 
was  wound  on  a  stick,  and  I  remember 
now  how  that  stick  danced  around  in  the 
boat,  as  the  line  ran  through  my  fingers. 
I  snubbed  him  all   I   dared,  and   at  last 


turned  him.  Now  he  came  directly  for 
the  boat,  and  it  seemed  as  though  1 
couldn't  get  the  line  in  fast  enough. 
Then  under  the  boat  like  a  shot  and  again 
I  had  to  pay  out  line.  After  awhile  he 
began  to  tire.  I  asked  for  the  landing 
net,  and  from  the  blank  looks  of  the  boys 
I  knew  it  had  been  left  at  home.  Re- 
solved not  to  lose  the  fish,  I  played  him 
very  carefully,  till  at  length  he  turned  on 
his  side  from  sheer  exhaustion,  and  then 
inserting  my  fingers  in  his  gills  lifted  him 
quickly  into  the  boat.  He  weighed  three 
pounds  and  a  half,  the  largest  trout  it  has 
ever  been  my  fortune  to  catch  yet.  Harry 
and  Hugh  took  several  fine  fish,  and  I 
captured  a  couple  of  respectively  one  and 
two  pounds  which  gave  me  considerable 
trouble  in  landing.  After  fishing  about 
an  hour  we  paddled  up  the  pond,  and 
leaving  Hugh  at  the  carry  ascended  the 
brook  in  the  canoe.  We  did  not  experi- 
ence much  difficulty  in  running  up,  and 
except  for  some  paint  scratched  off  the 
canoe  on  sharp  rocks  were  none  the 
worse.  In  the  upper  pond  we  fished  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  and  took  eight 
trout,  Hugh  catching  a  two  pounder.  We 
then  made  for  the  camp,  and  as  we  sat 
down  with  the  four  campers  to  a  hot  din- 
ner of  fried  trout,  hot  biscuit,  potatoes 
and  coffee,  we  realized  that  truly  "it  is 
not  all  of  fishing  to  fish." 

Three  miles  northwest  of  the  upper 
Wilson  rises  Fish  Pond  Mountain.  It  is 
long,  and  near  its  western  end,  high  up, 
nestles  a  little  pond  until  within  a  few 
years  almost  unknown.  It  is  reached  in 
two  ways  from  Greenville  :  by  way  of  the 
Wilsons,  and  from  Lily  Bay,  on  Moose- 
head.  It  is  known  as  Fish  or  Mountain 
Pond,  and  is  the  best  fishing  ground  with- 
in miles  of  Greenville.  Its  waters  literally 
swarm  with  trout,  but  whether  this  is  due 
to  its  inaccessibility,  or  whether  it  is  kept 
stocked  by  the  trout  which  run  up  its  lit- 
tle outlet  from  the  upper  Wilson,  I  do  not 
know  ;  but  I  can  say  that  anyone  going 
there  for  a  day's  sport  under  favorable 
circumstances  can  generally  get  all  he 
cares  to  carry  home.  These  trout  are  ex- 
tremely active,  peculiarly  brilliant  in  color, 
and  afford  splendid  fly  fishing. 

One  morning,  after  breakfasting  at  6, 
the  usual  hour,  Harry  and  I  started  for 
this  pond.  Hugh  stayed  at  home ;  he 
had  not  recovered  from  a  bare-back  ride 
taken  the  day  before.  Swiftly  the  now 
familiar  lower  pond  was  passed  and  the 
carry  reached.     This  time  we  resolved  to 
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tote  the  canoe 
across  instead  of 
going  up  the 
brook  as  hitherto. 
The  canoe  was  got 
upon  our  heads 
with  some  diffi- 
c  u  1 1  y  and  we 
started.  The  carry- 
is  half  a  mile,  and 
the  way  lies  up 
and  down  hill, 
over  roots  and 
stones,  and  when 
at  last  we  reached 


the  other  end  we  took  a  much-needed 
rest.  Then  once  more  launching  our  craft 
we  steered  across  the  upper  pond  for  the 
camp  at  its  head.  This  camp  we  found 
to  consist  of  two  large  rooms  and  a 
kitchen.  It  is  capable  of  accommodating 
eight  or  ten  persons,  and  has  bunks  fitted 
up  in  the  sleeping  rooms  with  ample  mos- 
quito nets  to  keep  out  midnight  maraud- 
ers, and  filled  with  soft  and  springy  mat- 
tresses of  tender  spruce  boughs. 

Our  next  place  for  camp  was  with  some 
friends.     The    days  we   spent  here   were 


particularly  profitable  from  the  angler's 
point  of  view,  for  during  the  few  days' 
fishing  we  indulged  in  we  managed  to 
bag  one  hundred  and  thirty  beautiful 
trout,  weighing  upward  of  half  a  pound 
apiece. 

But  the  days  of  our  delightful  summer 
outing  were  fast  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
the  res  angusta  domi  bade  us  bethink  our- 
selves that  we  must  get  back  once  more 
to  the  busy  haunts  of  men  and  begin  with 
renewed  life  and  health  to  battle  for  the 
wherewithal  to  enable  us  again  to  visit 
the  enchanting  scenes  that  so  many  pleas- 
ant memories  had  endeared  to  us. 

So  we  left  our  friends  and  hosts,  the 
Gerrishes,  and  this  beautiful  region  of 
woodland  and  water,  of  trout  and  canoe, 
truly  thankful  that  "our  lines"  had  for  a 
time  "  been  cast  in  such  pleasant  places," 
and  resolved  that,  Providence  permitting, 
another  season  should  add  to  the  tale  of 
"  How  We  Fished  the  Wilsons." 


A   CHAMOIS    HUNT    IN    THE    ALPS    OF    THE    CANTON    DE    VAUD. 

BY    SCOTT    A.    SMITH. 


HERE  were  three  of  us,  father,  son  and  the 
writer.  It  was  near  the  end  of  June.  We 
started  at  i  o'clock  in  the  morning  from  Les 
Plans  de  Freniere  by  that  route  which  leads 
up  by  the  bridge  of  Nant,  and  mounted  quite 
directly  to  the  northwestern  ridge  of  the  Grand 
Muveran.  This  position  gave  us  views  both 
on  the  northern  and  the  western  sides  of  the 
mountain. 

It  was  our  intention  to  go  up  to  a  passage 
or  vire,  which  takes  a  serpentine  course  upon 
the  mountain  side  and  traverses  it  a  long  dis- 
tance one  thousand  feet  below  the  summit,  or 
at  a  height  of  nine  thousand  feet.  These  vires 
are  natural  passes  at  the  foot  of  walls  or 
where  layers  of  rock  have  separated. 

On  arriving  at  the  limit  of  the  pastures  the 
sun  announced  itself  by  vague  glimmers  ;  soon 
it  was  distinct  and  clear,  then  we  walked  with 
great  prudence,  looking  with  care  in  all  direc- 
tions.    Our  attention  was  redoubled  when  we 
came  to  a  turn  in  the  path,  or  on  mounting  to  a  higher 
level  which  opened  up  new  slopes.     The  father,  always 
in  advance,  would  crawl  to  a  point  of  view  and  rise  only 
when  he  had  assured  himself  that  there  was  no  game  in 
sight.    We  continued  to  ascend  until  the  way  was  stopped  by  a  large  rock,, 
behind  which  was  the  commencement  of  the  vire.     Here  the  view  was  very 
extensive.     Upon  the  western  side  of  the  ridge  were  those  walls  which 
descend  by  formidable  precipices  into  the  valley  of  Nant.    The  gorges  were 
of  such  depth  as  to  almost  daze  the  mind  ;  by  simply  pushing  a  stone  it  could  go 
bounding  down  more  than  eighteen  hundred  feet  to  the  pasture  lands  below. 

There  was  a  possibility  that  the  chamois  would  come  from  that  side  by  one  of 
those  furrows  cut  into  the  sides  of  the  Muveran  from  the  top  to  the  base  which 
serve  as  natural  routes  of  descent  to  grass  slopes  inaccessible  to  sheep  but  much 
liked  by  the  chamois.  At  some  distance  on  the  other  side  was  a  large  plateau  in 
two  steps  ;  upon  the  highest  rested  a  glacier  overlooked  by  an  amphitheatre  or 
wall  of  serrated  peaks.  The  lowest  step  received  all  of  the  debris  which  fell  from 
the  glacier  or  the  surrounding  heights.  Nearer  were  hills  without  number,  gorges  and 
terraces,  while  farther  down  were  spots  of  grass  and  fields  of  snow. 

The  first  examination  gave  no  good  result  ;  then  the  father  with  his  glass 
searched  all  the  rocks  and  patches  of  grass  for  an  hour,  with  no  better  success. 
We  young  hunters  were  beginning  to  be  impatient,  when  suddenly  he  threw  himself 
back  and  made  us  a  sign  to  be  silent.  Six  hundred  feet  below  two  chamois  came 
round  a  mound  of  earth  out  upon  one  of  the  snow  banks,  or  neves.  These  are 
made  in  large  part  by  snow  avalanches  from  the  cliffs  above,  and  were  packed 
almost  to  the  hardness  of  ice.  Soon  appeared  three,  then  four,  and  finally  five. 
Each  for  an  instant  carefully  examined  the  surroundings  ;  then,  believing  them- 
selves in'  security,  they  commenced  their  morning's  sport. 

These  are  happy  moments  in  the  lives  of  chamois  ;  after  they  have  breakfasted 
their  play  begins,  which  consists,  in  part,  of  simple  frolics,  displays  of  power  and 
agility,  races  to  no  end,  solely  for  the  pleasure  of  running  and  to  feel  themselves 
alive.  With  many  capricious  movements  they  raced  over  the  snow,  the  rocks  and 
the  grass,  always  returning  to  the  neve,  which  was  apparently  their  favorite  arena. 
There  was  one,  always  the  same,  which  from  time  to  time  stopped  for  a  moment,. 
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and  with  his  nose  to  the  wind  carefully 
inspected  the  surroundings.  I  had  often 
seen  chamois  at  play  but  never  before 
with  so  much  abandon,  so  much  desire. 
The  day  was  perfect,  a  clear  sky,  pure  ex- 
hilarating air.  Nature  was  in  her  hour  of 
joy  and  no  doubt  they  felt  its  influence. 
At  times,  starting  together  from  the 
bottom  of  the  neve,  they  went  up  at  pro- 
digious speed,  in  short  quick  bounds, 
their  front  legs  bent  like  a  bow,  then  in- 


No  doubt  there  came  to  them  great  en- 
joyment when  standing  like  statues  on 
the  verge  of  a  precipice  they  with  ex- 
tended necks  curiously  examined  its'  pro- 
found depth. 

Often  in  mounting  or  descending  one  of 
the  troop  by  a  sudden  impulse  would  turn 
at  a  right  angle  to  their  course  and  bound 
quickly  away  ;  all  of  the  others  instantly 
followed.  If  the  first  felt  himself  pressed 
by  the  pursuers  he  increased  his  efforts, 
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stantly  turning  they  dashed  down  the 
slope,  racing  rapidly  where  the  incline 
was  not  too  great.  On  the  steepest 
places  they  would  slide  with  stiffened 
thighs  and  the  whole  weight  of  their 
bodies  thrown  upon  the  hind  feet,  cutting 
deep  furrows  in  the  impacted  snow, 
and  bring  themselves  to  a  halt  on  the 
verge  of  a  fissure  or  at  the  edge  of  the 
wall  of  the  neve.  Appearing  to  have  a 
just  measure  of  their  power  it  was  evident 
that  they  had  in  mind  no  thought  of  a  fall. 


while  taking  devious  courses  to  distance 
them.  Again,  and  quickly,  as  though  the 
word  had  been  given,  they  turned  and 
rushed  at  one  of  their  number ;  he, 
although  taken  unawares,  never  seemed 
to  be  without  resource  to  escape.  His 
method  was  to  put  space  between  himself 
and  his  pursuers  by  bounds  of  desper- 
ate quickness  ;  afterward  he  would  lead 
the  whole  troop  until  desire  for  another 
change  seized  them. 

At  these  times  if  either  of  them  failed 
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to  act  his  part  with  absolute  promptness 
his  way  was  blocked,  he  was  horned  and 
roughly  thrust  about.  One  of  them  may 
have  met  the  disapprobation  of  the  others, 
for  he  took  himself  away  with  a  sudden 
movement  and  a  dispirited  air  ;  perhaps 
he  was  aged,  but  that  the  beautiful  morn- 
ing had  given  new  life  to  his  blood,  until 
finally  seized  with  the  melancholy  of  age 


he  left  that  turbulent  group  to  rest  the 
remainder  of  the  day. 

To  me  it  seemed  that  from  all  this  dis- 
play of  agility,  alertness  and  endurance 
there  must  result  a  training  to  meet  those 
exigencies  of  a  life  liable  to  require  instant 
decision  and  action  to  escape  from  that 
ever-threatening  destroyer,  the  hunter. 

The  idea  of   doing  the   least  harm  to 
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A   FIRST   GLIMPSE    OF   THE    GAME. 

these  interesting  animals  should  have 
been  far  from  our  minds,  and  yet  we 
trembled  with  impatience  and  desire  in 
thus  seeing  them,  in  knowing  that  our 
rifles  were  loaded,  and  in  thinking  how 
little  nearer  we  needed  to  be  to  have 
them  within  a  sure  distance  of  our  aim. 
To  surprise  an  animal  which  has  a  sense 
of  smell  so  delicate,  eyes  so  piercing,  an 
ear  so  sure  and  quick,  a  speed  so  great, 
and  one,  too,  that  is  seldom  off  its  guard  is 
not  an  indifferent  affair,  and  one  pursues 
such  an  object  all  the  more  ardently  as 
the  difficulties  increase.  If  a  hunter—  I 
mean  an  amateur — could  capture  a  chamois 
alive  and  carry  him  in  triumph  to  the 
plains,  to  be  set  free  the  next  day,  perhaps 
he  would  do  so,  but  it  cannot  be  thus 
taken,  consequently  he  seeks  to  kill  this 
animal,  which  preserves  the  ability  to  tax 
his  efforts  to  their  utmost  strain. 

We  discussed  in  low  tones  our  future 
course.  There  was  no  possibility  of  ap- 
proaching them  upon  the  neve,  but  we 
had  a  choice  between  three  methods  of 
chase 

It  was  known  to  hunters  that  there 
were  only  two  places  where  the  wall  or 
barrier  before  mentioned  could  be  passed, 
and   in   each    case    the    ascent    was   very 


steep.  If  the  father  and  I  hastened  to 
occupy  those  avenues  of  escape,  then  the 
son  had  only  to  descend  toward  the 
troop  to  force  them  to  pass  under  our  fire, 
but  to  do  this  three  hours  were  needed, 
and  during  that  time  the  game  might  go 
to  the  Muveran  or  elsewhere.  The  second 
plan  was  for  two  of  us  to  remain  where 
we  were  while  the  other  went  to  their  rear, 
thus  forcing  a  flight  in  our  direction  ;  but 
this  attempt  would  be  full  of  uncertain- 
ties, as  they  might  pass  the  ridge  beyond 
our  reach,  or  leave  their  position  for  a  cer- 
tain couloir,  or  furrow,  which  led  directly 
to  a  vire  higher  up  the  mountain.  To 
prevent  this  latter  possibility  another 
hunter  was  needed.  Lastly,  we  could 
wait  until  they  retired  for  the  day,  when 
it  would  be  possible  to  follow  and  find 
them,  for  as  a  rule  chamois  then  remain 
quiet. 

The  last  proposal  was  the  wisest,  and 
the  father  insisted  on  its  adoption.  As 
a  true  hunter  he  had  little  liking  for  that 
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method  of  chase  which  posted  hunters  to 
act  with  others  who  took  the  part  of  dogs. 
To  shoot  at  the  game  in  its  swift  course 
of  flight,  the  chances  were  that  although 
the  balls  might  fly  wide  of  a  vital  spot, 
yet  the  animals  might  be  wounded,  and 
a  wounded  chamois  is  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance a  chamois  lost. 

After  waiting  an  hour  and  a  half  there 
came  no  cessation  in  their  play  ;  then  we 
young  hunters,  in  our  impatience,  urged 
the  second  plan.  The  son  was  sent  to 
turn  them  toward  us. 

When  three-quarters  of  an  hour  had 
passed  we  heard  the  report  of  his  rifle. 
The  father  and  I  were  in  new  positions  ; 
he  had  moved  farther  on  to  block  the 
main  vire  leading  up  to  our  place,  and  to 
be  ready  to  hasten  to  the  summits  if  nec- 
essary. I  was  posted  lower  down.  The 
chamois  fled  in  the  worst  direction  for  us, 
but  the  best  for  them,  they  mounted  to  the 
highest  vire.  As  soon  as  this  was  seen 
by  the  father,  he  commenced  to  climb  the 
rocks  with  an  agility  which  was  truly  sur- 
prising. He  arrived  only  in  time  to  shoot 
at  the  rear  one,  which  shook  his  head  as 
though  the  ball  had  brushed  his  ear. 

Our  next  course  was  to  the  southern  side 
of  the  mountain. 

The  father  led  the  way,  and  carefully 
examined  all  passages  to  make  sure  that 
nothing  was  left  unseen.  We  soon  saw 
the  chamois  at  their  ease  in  the  shadow 
of  a  rock  near  the  head  of  a  small  glacier. 
A  sharp  nasal  whistle  informed  us  that  our 
presence  was  known  ;  then  there  was  a 
general  flight,  a  sauve  qui  peut.  One  of 
the  number,  a  superb  animal,  tall,  and 
with  a  haughty  way  of  carrying  his  head, 
without  doubt  the  sultan  of  the  troop, 
crossed  the  glacier  at  a  gallop  and  dis- 
appeared ;  two  others  sprang  into  couloirs 
which  permitted  them  to  pass  to  the  sum- 
mits, but  the  last  one  went  straight  at  the 
rocks  to  scale  them  in  front.  We  mounted 
toward  him  with  great  rapidity,  hoping 
that  he  would  persist  in  what  was  seem- 
ingly a  useless  attempt.  Three  trials  were 
fruitless,  but  rebounding  again  with  those 
thighs  of  steel  he  gained  a  resting  place 
for  his  feet,  and  soon  rejoined  his  more 
prudent  comrades.  In  ten  minutes  we 
saw  the  three  upon  the  summits,  with  their 
forms  distinctly  outlined  against  the  sky. 
Their  manner  was  that  of  being  in  perfect 
security,  without  thought  of  flight.  They 
walked  leisurely,  and  made  long  halts  to 
look  in  our  direction  and  perhaps  wished 
us    joy.     One   of   them   tossed   his  head 


in  a  most  provoking  manner  ;  it  was,  no 
doubt,  the  very  chamois  we  had  so  confi- 
dently expected  to  capture. 

For  us  there  remained  only  to  sub- 
mit to  our  discomfiture  and  as  a  passing 
thing  to  measure  the  exact  strength  of  a 
chamois.  We  went  up  to  examine  the 
rocks  and  found  a  nearly  perpendicular 
wall  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  height, 
having  at  least  eighty  degrees  of  inclina- 
tion. As  high  as  I  could  reach  with  my 
stick  there  was  not  even  the  shadow  of  a 
projection.  By  nearly  vertical  leaps  he 
must  have  reached  with  his  front  legs  a 
height  of  not  less  than  twelve  feet ;  above 
that  point  could  be  seen  some  slight 
depressions  and  narrow  ledges,  but  all  of 
them  were  far  apart.  It  was  impossible 
to  understand  in  just  what  way  his  hoofs 
could  hold  to  such  a  surface.  No  hunter 
or  climber  could  scale  that  wall  without  a 
ladder. 

The  chamois  continued  to  watch  us. 
The  father  expressed  no  thought  of 
attempting  anything  further  with  them. 
He  commenced  to  examine  the  declivities 
on  the  other  side  of  the  glacier,  hoping  to 
discover  some  trace  of  that  fine  sultan  who 
had  abandoned  his  seraglio  to  put  himself 
in  safety.  Nothing  was  seen.  We  mounted 
upon  a  rocky  course  which  led  to  a  second 
glacier,  and  wherever  the  rocks  gave  place 
to  a  little  earth  or  gravel  there  we  found 
his  footprints. 

Arriving  at  the  top  we  realized  that  the 
inner  man  needed  replenishing.  It  was 
late  in  the  day,  and  except  a  small  piece 
of  bread,  eaten  on  the  march,  there  was 
only  the  far-away  remembrance  of  a  break- 
fast between  midnight  and  1  o'clock. 
The  son  had  neglected  to  reload  his  rifle, 
and  time  must  be  taken  for  that. 

Seating  ourselves  near  a  small  stream 
which  flowed  from  the  glacier,  we  opened 
our  provisions. 

The  young  hunters  ate  with  great  appe- 
tites, but  the  father  was  uneasily  seated 
and  did  not  cease  to  hurry  us.  Our  re- 
past was  near  its  end  when  he  disappeared; 
before  we  were  fully  aware  of  that  fact 
there  sounded  the  report  of  his  rifle. 
Adieu  to  the  dinner  ;  the  bread  here,  the 
ham  there,  all  were  thrown  aside.  Seiz- 
ing my  rifle  I  sprang  upon  the  glacier  and 
saw  coming  toward  me  two  chamois,  a 
mother  and  her  little  one,  in  full  flight. 
The  mother  turned.  To  take  aim  and 
miss  was  the  affair  of  an  instant.  I  had  a 
second  barrel,  but  she  was  no  longer  in 
view,  having  passed  the   ridge.     A  rock 
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separated  us.  I  ran  there.  The  chamois 
was  below  at  twenty  paces.  I  was  about 
to  shoot  when  a  large  slab  which  pro- 
jected over  the  steep  incline  gave  way 
under  my  feet.  Half  falling,  half  jump- 
ing, I  landed  upon  a  lower  level,  then 
upon  another,  all  the  while  trying  to  re- 
cover my  balance.  In  falling  my  rifle 
struck  the  rocks  and  exploded.  The  un- 
balanced rock  went  bounding  down,  car- 
rying with  it  an  avalanche  of  stones. 
The  young  chamois,  from  the  report  and 
the  noise  of  the  loosened  stones,  was 
seized  with  such  fright  that  he  turned, 
rushed  up  the  glacier,  then  rested  an  in- 
stant, uncertain,  lost  and  paralyzed ;  fi- 
nally running  in  all  directions,  his  move- 
ments ended  by  his  seeking  refuge  among 
some  rocks  in  the  prolongation  of  the 
ridge. 

The  mother,  missing  his  presence  and 
heeding  only  the  promptings  of  maternal 
love,  returned  and  remained  an  instant 
near  us.  Our  rifles  were  empty  ;  the  son 
had  so  intently  followed  my  movements 
that  he  had  done  nothing  more  than  to 
raise  his  hand  to  put  in  the  charge.  For 
all  this  fortune  in  favor  of  the  mother 
I  have  a  hundred  times  thanked  heaven. 
Then  looking  all  around,  to  be  satisfied 
that  her  young  was  not  lying  dead  upon 
the  snow,  she  turned  and  fled  precipitately 
to  the  lower  glacier,  there  halted  and 
made  great  efforts  in  looking  and  whist- 
ling. They  may  have  exchanged  some 
signal,  for  with  a  tranquilized  air  the 
mother  took  a  course  to  one  of  the  peaks, 
in  the  direction  of  Canton  Valais,  which 
we  judged  to  be  her  usual  resting  place. 

The  father  explained  his  movements.  In 
his  impatience  he  went  upon  the  glacier  to 
cross  it,  when  there  appeared  eight  cha- 
mois ;  among  them  was  our  sultan.  Un- 
fortunately they  had  scented  us,  for  they 
were  already  in  motion  toward  a  curious 
passage  which  led  up  from  the  glacier  and 
over  a  ridge  to  the  west.  The  father,  be- 
ing a  little  nearer  to  its  entrance  than  they, 
hastened  there  to  turn  them  in  our  direc- 
tion, but  only  succeeded  with  the  mother. 
She,  however,  passed  down  in  a  way  to 
avoid  him  ;  then  he  discharged  his  rifle  to 
put  us  on  the  alert. 

A  long  and  unsuccessful  search  was 
made  for  the  little  chamois ;  the  rocks 
showed  no  trace  of  his  feet.  While  aiding 
us  in  this  the  father,  with  his  glass,  kept 
the  mother  in  sight  to  locate  her  exact  re- 
treat, in  view  of  our  movements  on  the 
morrow.     We  left  that  labor  to  him,  and 


while  seated  upon  the  rocks  thought  of 
rest  only,  and  of  enjoying  the  last  mo- 
ments of  the  day. 

The  sky  above  was  clear.  Far  in  the 
south  the  Pennine  chain  displayed  itself 
along  the  horizon,  with  its  giant  peaks 
gathered  around  Mont  Rosa  and  his  grand 
domes.  Farther  to  the  west  was  Mont 
Blanc.  She  seemed  very  distant,  and  yet 
more  brilliant  than  usual,  as  her  base  was 
lost  in  blue  vapors  then  mounting  from  the 
Rhone.  In  the  near  foreground  was  a 
labyrinth  of  savage  peaks,  naked  and 
bristling  ;  here  the  long  tapering  line  of 
rocks  forming  the  Haut  de  Cry  ;  there  the 
Dent  de  la  Forclaz,  that  irregular  mass 
which  crowned  the  rest  with  his  natural 
tower  like  a  donjon  keep  ;  then  came  the 
Muveran,  its  ridges  fierce  and  rude,  its 
fissures  with  profound  depths,  and  rocks 
upon  rocks  seemingly  ready  for  overthrow. 
Other  summits  were  strewn  around,  all 
standing  out  in  full  light,  displaying  the 
nudity  of  their  sides. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  glow  which 
enveloped  the  whole  surroundings.  It 
mounted  to  the  most  elevated  points ; 
each  one  of  those  austere  masses,  each 
one  of  those  ruins  took  for  an  instant  its 
coloring  from  the  setting  sun.  As  the 
light  faded  from  us,  and  we  became  sub- 
merged in  the  invading  darkness,  there 
were  yet  the  higher  peaks  of  the  Pennine 
Alps  which  refused  to  give  up  their  light ; 
they  stood  in  the  full  rivalry  of  their 
splendor.  The  dark  form  of  the  Matter- 
horn  was  flushed  with  a  sinister  light,  the 
icy  top  of  the  Weishorn  brightened  and 
glimmered  ;  the  Grand  Combin  appeared 
crowned  with  a  halo  of  glory,  and  Mont 
Blanc  was  all  covered  with  a  mantle,  pur- 
ple and  flaming;  placed  nearest  to  the 
setting  sun,  its  last  adieux  rested  upon 
her  after  the  others  had  paled  and  dark- 
ened. 

The  day  was  at  an  end  ;  it  was  necessary 
to  find  a  resting  place  until  morning.  We 
descended  rapidly,  and  were  soon  inside 
the  chalet  nearest  to  where,  on  the  mor^ 
row,  our  further  endeavors  in  the  chase 
should  commence.  The  cows  had  not  yet 
been  driven  to  those  high  pastures,  but 
we  were  sure  of  wood  with  which  to  make 
a  fire,  and  ere  long  it  flamed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room. 

With  our  frugal  provisions  and  the 
gourd  in  circulation,  all  were  soon  in  a 
contented  mood.  Conversation  languish- 
ing, each  sought  his  rude  bed — simply  a 
plank,  nothing  more. 
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I  cannot  say  that  such  nights  are  vol- 
uptuous in  repose,  but  memory  is  a  clever 
magician,  transforming  into  pleasure  that 
which  was  painful.  The  pillow,  although 
at  the  time  not  comfortable,  yet  becomes 
in  the  distant  past  above  all  picturesque. 
Such  nights  rest  in  one's  memory  when 
others  are  effaced. 

The  following  morning  we  were  up  very 
early  ;  there  followed  no  delay  from  a 
sleeping  cook  ;  neither  was  there  the  an- 
noyance of  an  account  to  settle.  It  was 
about  3:30  and  daybreak  came  on  our 
arrival  at  a  point  where  we  hoped  to  see 
the  chamois  as  she  came  down  for  a 
morning  meal. 

Vain  delusion  !  The  place  of  her  refuge 
was  unoccupied,  and  upon  the  whole 
mountain  side  was  no  living  thing.  The 
sun  rose  and  still  nothing  appeared ; 
an  hour  passed  and  yet  nothing  came. 
Leaving  our  place  of  concealment  we 
walked  over  the  glacier,  but  found  no 
traces  in  the  snow  except  those  of  the 
night  before.  "We  climbed  a  ridge  to  get 
extended  views  ;  there  was  the  same 
solitude.  Finally  the  father,  by  his  good 
judgment  and  gymnastic  ability,  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  sleeping  place  of 
the  chamois,  but  found  nothing  to  tell  of 
the  direction  she  had  taken.  The  only 
satisfactory  explanation  was  this,  that  in 
her  love  for  her  young  this  mother  had 
taken  a  mode  of  departure  which  should 
leave  no  trace.  The  father  exclaimed  : 
**  There  is  a  charm  over  the  life  of  the 
animal  ;  let  us  go  hence." 

There  came  to  me  a  great  sense  of 
relief  when  our  backs  were  turned  upon 
the  place,  and  I  doubt  not  that  my  com- 
panions felt  the  same.  The  danger  we 
had  threatened  to  that  poor  mother 
caused  me  much  remorse. 

The  father,  our  man  of  experience, 
reasoned  thus  :  Followed  and  surprised  on 
the  Grand  Muveran,  the  chamois  have 
sought  more  secluded  retreats  and  proba- 
bly have  not  retaken  the  route  whence 
they  first  came,  but  more  sure  that  their 
course  has  been  by  a  low  ridge  extending 
south  from  the  Muveran,  and  possibly  not 
stopping  short  of  the  Dent  de  Monele. 
Between  the  two  places  mentioned  were 
many  peaks,  and  we  had  time  enough  to 
visit  at  least  the  first  of  them,  the  little 
Muveran  and  the  Dent  aux  Favres. 

The  word  was  given  :  En  route  and 
march  quickly. 

The  little  Muveran  was  a  sort  of  bizarre 
horn,  pointed  and  twisted,  which,  although 


less  high  than  the  surrounding  peaks, 
carried  an  air  of  defiance  to  the  sky 
rather  than  a  look  of  aspiration  to  reach 
it.  The  chamois  liked  it  well  and  were 
often  there  in  great  numbers.  The  father 
assured  me  that  he  had  counted  more 
than  thirty  at  one  time,  but  to-day,  after 
an  hour's  search,  it  was  found  deserted. 
Then  to  the  Dent  aux  Favres,  which  was 
no  better  inhabited. 

Wearied  with  so  much  unsuccessful 
searching,  tired  with  so  much  ascending 
and  descending,  some  of  which  was  very 
trying  in  its  nature,  we  gathered  our  pro- 
visions for  a  final  meal,  and  while  eating 
discussed  a  way  for  returning  home.  If 
by  the  valley  of  Nant,  then  we  should 
pass  some  grass  slopes  to  which  the 
chamois  descend  for  their  evening  meal. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  we 
chose  for  our  course  a  very  direct  path, 
although  the  most  difficult.  It  was  a  way 
of  steps  by  which  we  could  descend  more 
than  twelve  hundred  feet.  There  was  no 
danger,  as  the  steps  were  solid,  but  we 
must  dare  to  look  far  out  into  space  as  we 
progressed  at  a  very  sharp  angle  down- 
ward. 

Descending  thus  in  single  file  the  roll- 
ing of  stones  was  heard  in  the  direction 
of  a  neighboring  ridge.  All  looked  for 
a  while  without  success  ;  finally  the  father 
with  his  glass  counted  seventeen  chamois 
at  play  in  the  midst  of  great  fallen  rocks. 
The  way  to  reach  that  place  was  well 
known  to  him,  and  he  decided  on  an 
attempt  to  approach  them  alone. 

Giving  to  our  care  all  of  his  trappings, 
except  his  rifle,  he  left  us.  But  a  short 
time  was  needed  to  arrive  at  the  first 
stones  ;  his  feet  seemed  to  feel  the  ground 
before  the  pressure  of  the  body  came  up- 
on it.  Hidden  behind  a  block  he  waited 
a  favorable  time,  then  sinking  near  to  the 
ground  he  worked  his  way  to  another  shel- 
ter ;  thus  with  varying  movements,  here 
and  there,  he  progressed  toward  the 
game.  At  times  he  moved  forward  when 
extended  at  full  length  on  the  ground.  In 
the  whole  three-quarters  of  an  hour  not 
a  stone  rolled  from  under  him  ;  no  noise 
betrayed  his  presence.  The  chamois  be- 
lieved themselves  in  security,  and  contin- 
ued to  play  ;  but  the  hour  was  near  for  re- 
tiring to  their  resting  places.  The  father 
did  his  best  to  advance  rapidly,  and  was 
soon  at  a  point  indicated  to  us  as  a  place 
sufficiently  close  to  the  chamois,  but  they 
had  been  gradually  withdrawing  and  were 
several  hundred  feet  from  there.    He  con- 
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tinued  to  move  farther  on.  We  watched 
his  progress  with  an  attention  constantly 
heightening  in  intensity.  The  critical  mo- 
ment arrived  ;  one  chamois  gained  the 
entrance  to  a  passage  and  passed  from  our 
sight ;  a  second,  a  third,  followed.  The 
father  had  disappeared,  but  at  this  instant 
came  the  report  of  his  rifle.  We  saw  the 
troop  speed  toward  the  passage  and  they 
were  gone,  leaving,  however,  one  of  their 
number  on  the  rocks. 

The  sun  was  setting.  The  dark  moun- 
tains across  the  valley  projected  their 
forms  in  shadows  upon  the  base  of  ours  ; 
it  was  necessary  to  continue  our  down- 
ward course. 

Leaving  the  father  to  follow  with  his 
prize,  we  descended  rapidly,  when  sud- 
denly, far  below  us,  two  chamois  crossed 
our  path  at  lightning  speed.  They  soon 
turned  at  a  right  angle  to  their  course  and 
ascended  a  slope  parallel  to  our  descent, 
thus  gaining  a  high  cornice  where  I  had 
not  supposed  that  there  was  a  practicable 
route  for  them.  They  were  superb  ;  I  had 
never  before  seen  such  speed  or  more  au- 
dacious movements.  The  leader,  a  large 
animal  with  long  legs,  took  seemingly 
impossible  bounds,  and  had  a  movement 
like  that  of  an  acrobat  in  mid  air.  The 
other,  with  nimble  feet,  kept  close  in  his 
tracks.  At  the  instant  of  their  passing  in- 
to the  sunlight  the  son  exclaimed,  "There 
is  your  sultan  !  " 

It  was  a  marvelous  sight — the  flight  of 
those  gazelles  against  the  flame-lit  flanks 
of  the  precipice. 


We  watched  them  as  they  sped  away,  a. 
little  above  the  line  of  the  shadows,  and 
their  forms,  gilded  by  the  sun's  rays,  now 
stood  clearly  out  from  and  then  mingled 
with  the  purple  of  the  rocks.  Their  move- 
ments on  that  narrow  shelf  seemed  like, 
a  glowing  and  a  suddenly  passing  vision. 

The  father  rejoined  us  with  a  nearly 
full-grown  male  chamois  across  his  back.. 
Its  coat  was  dark  brown  and  dun  colored- 
There  were  those  large  gazelle-like  eyes- 
and  the  black  gracefully  set  and  rapidly- 
curving  horns,  with  their  needle-like 
points  for  use  in  combats  with  his  rivals  or 
in  conflict  with  the  vultures  of  the  Alps.. 
Our  hands  could  now  touch  all  these,  and. 
the  successful  hunter  could  feel  that  he- 
had  won  this  prize  by  the  exercise  of  his. 
highest  skill.  The  chalets  of  the  herds- 
men in  the  valley  of  Nant  were  soom 
reached  ;  there  upon  the  grass  we  drank  a. 
refreshing  glass  of  milk,  and  without 
more  delay  took  the  route  down  the  val- 
ley by  the  side  of  the  torrent. 

Here  and  there  the  stream  disappeared; 
under  rich  foliage,  or  rushed  downward. 
between  enormous  rocks  covered  with, 
rhododendrons  ;  then  it  flowed  amid  ver- 
dure odorant  with  flowers. 

To  me  this  valley  recalled  many  pleas- 
ant memories  ;  it  had  a  power  to  dissipate 
all  depressing  thoughts.  We  two  unsuc- 
cessful hunters,  full  of  life's  youthful 
hopes,  were  soon  in  the  best  of  moods, 
trusting  that  in  the  near  future  would 
come  opportunities  in  which  to  show,  our 
fitness  for  some  vocation  in  life. 
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EAVEN  be  thanked," 
said  I,  "  there  goes 
the  last  cargo  boat ! 
No  more  teas  this 
season  !  Now  we 
shall  have  some 
fun!"  I  had  had  a 
very  busy  time  of  it, 
tasting,  buying,  weighing  and  packing, 
and  was  heartily  glad  to  see  the  last 
chest  carried  down  the  jetty. 

As  I  gave  vent  to  my  satisfaction, 
along  came  my  two  good  friends,  Will 
Mason  and  George  Clews — the  first  a 
tall,  kindly  Scot,  the  other  a  portly  and 
"handsome  Englishman,  whom  we  called, 
on  account  of  his  dignified  bearing, 
Georgius  Rex. 

"  Now,  Josephus  (for  that  was  my 
'  chum's  '  name — usually,  however,  con- 
tracted into  '  Joe  '),  we  shall  go  and  shoot 
the  merry  goose,  and  old  Mason  here 
will  go  with  us,  and  we  shall  have  a  high 
old  time.  I  say,  Mason,  old  man,  I'll  bet 
you  two  to  one  in  hundreds  you  don't 
bring  down  the  first  goose." 

"  No  you  don't  !  You  know  you  won 
the  cup  last  year,  and  the  betting  is  at 
least  five  to  one." 

"Well,"  said  Clews,  "let  us  make  a 
small  bet  of  $50  to  $20,  and,  if  Josephus 
is  willing,  we  will  start  off  to-morrow  for 
a  couple  of  days  and  see  if,  among  us,  we 
can't  bring  down  the  first  goose  of  the 
season." 

I  had  been  buying  a  great  deal  of  tea 
that  year,  and  was  delighted  at  the  idea 
of  escaping  for  a  short  time  from  the  tea 
room,  with  all  its  accompaniments  of 
garlicky  teamen,  noisy  coolies  and  lazy 
godown  men.  I  usually  made  a  trip  to 
Europe  or  America  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  seasons,  but  this  year  I  deter- 
mined to  remain  through  the  winter  in 
China. 

It  was  for  many  years  the  custom  in 
Amoy  for  some  liberal  member  of  the 
community  to  give  a  silver  cup  to  the 
lucky  man  who  brought  down  the  first 
goose,  so  there  was  much  honor  to  be 
gained  by  bringing  down  that  unfortunate 
feathered  visitor. 

The  shooting  ground  was  a  great  la- 
goon, or  rather  the  embouchure  of  two  or 


three  rivers  emptying  themselves  into  the 
sea  some  twelve  miles  above  Amoy.  At 
high  tide  it  looked  like  a  great  lake,  for 
nothing  but  water  was  to  be  seen,  but  at 
low  tide  the  water  had  disappeared  and 
two  large  islands  had  taken  its  place, 
which  were  called  respectively  "upper 
goose  island"  and  "lower  goose  island." 

Often  had  we  come  up  in  native  boats 
and,  anchoring  securely,  as  we  thought,  in 
the  stream,  had  wakened  in  the  night 
hard  aground,  our  ears  fairly  deafened  by 
the  calling  of  the  geese  and  curlew  which 
had  come  to  feed  all  around  us.  At  early 
daybreak  the  birds  would  take  to  the 
wing,  and  this  was  the  most  favorable 
chance  to  get  at  the  wary  goose.  One 
shot  in  that  great  lagoon  would  be  heard 
by  every  bird  upon  it,  and  the  sportsman 
whose  luck  it  was  to  be  the  second  to  fire 
often  saw  the  birds  rise  twenty  yards  out 
of  range,  and  his  chances  of  big  game 
entirely  spoiled  for  the  day. 

But  we  are  anticipating. 

I  was  deputed  to  supply  the  "grub  "  for 
the  occasion,  with  the  exception  of  a  "co- 
chonde  lait,"  or,  to  put  it  in  square  Eng- 
lish, a  nice,  succulent,  tender  and  seduc- 
tive little  sucking  pig,  which  Clews  had 
got  from  the  captain  of  one  of  the  vessels 
in  port,  for,  Englishman-like,  he  had  a 
tender  spot  in  his  heart  (or  stomach)  for 
the  youthful  porkling. 

Our  Scotch  friend  brought  two  bottles 
of  Glenlivat,  several  shotguns,  a  strong 
accent  and  a  fund  of  genuine  good  humor 
with  him  that  went  a  long  way  to  make 
our  little  party  a  success. 

So  that  evening,  as  we  were  all  lying  off 
on  the  veranda  after  dinner,  smoking  in 
peace  and  contentment  our  Manilla  che- 
roots, I  called  out  "  Boy  !  " 

"  Sah,"  responded  the  "boy  "from  the 
regions  below  and  presently  making  his 
appearance  he  demanded  : 

"  Sah  !  you  callum  my  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  called  you.  To-morrow  after- 
noon wantchee  go  shoot  that  bird.  You 
see  boat  belong  number  one  clean,  put 
plenty  sampin*  on  board,  and  plenty  wine, 
brandy,  water,  chow  chowf,  cigar,  every- 
thing !     You  sabey  ?  " 

*  The  nearest  Celestial  approach  to  champagne. 
+  Eatables. 
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"  All  light,  sah  !  How  muchee  man 
go?" 

"  Three  piecee.  And,  besides,  you 
catchee  three  piecee  sampan,*  one  sam- 
pan two  men,  and  see  have  got  plenty- 
wood,  liceef  and  water.  Tell  them  to  go 
that  Hai  Mung,  makee  wait  ;  wantchee 
charter  two  day,  one  day  one  thousand 
cash  one  sampan.  And,  boy,  you  sabee 
Mr.  Clews  likee  that  good  chow  chow,  he 
have  got  one  small  piecee  pig,  makee 
cook  number  one,  he  too  muchee  likee." 

These  preliminaries  all  arranged  we 
one  by  one  disappear  to  our  bedrooms. 

The  next  day  after  tiffin  (luncheon)  we 
go  on  board  the  Hawk,  a  small  two- 
masted  schooner,  which  had  been  seized 
for  smuggling,  and  which  is  used  nomi- 
nally as  a  customs  cruiser,  but  in  reality 
is  the  picnic  boat  of  Mr.  Clews  and  his 
friends. 

She  had  a  very  roomy  cabin,  with  lock- 
ers running  along  both  sides,  on  which 
four  comfortable  beds  could  be  made  up. 

The  provisions,  wines,  cigars,  etc.,  be- 
ing all  on  board,  we  tell  the  "  Tai  Kong," 
or  head  boatman,  to  get  up  the  anchor, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  mainsail  and  jib- 
are  hoisted,  and  away  we  go  with  a  stiff 
breeze  on  our  starboard  beam.  There  is 
a  pretty  heavy  sea  running,  but  beyond  a 
little  spray  now  and  then  we  ship  no 
water,  and  as  nightfall  approaches  we 
near  our  anchorage  between  upper  and 
lower  goose  island.  In  the  twilight  are 
just  discernible  the  stone  walls  of  Hai 
Tien.  J  The  people  are  hurrying  in  at  the 
river  gates,  as  the  hour  of  closing  is  near 
at  hand — once  closed  it  requires  a  good 
deal  of  bribery  to  get  admission,  but  what 
will  not  open  to  a  silver  key  in  China  ? 

"  Boy  !  catchee  dinner  so  soon  makee 
anchor !  " 

By  this  time  our  three  sampans  have 
come  alongside,  or  are  towing  astern, 
their  boatmen  coming  on  board  the  Hawk 
to  join  their  friends  and  partake  of  their 
rice  on  the  "  forecastle,"  as  we  must  call 
it  for  want  of  a  better  name.  We  now 
present  quite  a  busy  appearance.  The 
Chinese  captain  and  crew  of  six,  with 
their  cook  and  six  sampan  men,  bring  the 
number  to  thirteen.  Then  there  are  three 
of  us,  with  two  boys  and  our  cook,  giv- 
ing a  total  of  nineteen,  all    crowded  on 

*  Sampan — native  boat. 
t  Rice. 

*  Where  in  days  long  gone  by  the  Portuguese  galleons  used 
to  lie  at  anchor,  and  from  whence  the  first  tea  was  shipped 
from  China  to  Europe,  taking  from  it  its  name  Thd— the 
name  through  all  the  rest  of  China  being  "  cha." 


the  small  deck,  smoking,  cooking,  talking 
or  laughing. 

At  last  the  welcome  sound,  "  Kee  char 
ah  !  "  (bring  in  the  dinner)  comes  from 
the  lips  of  the  boy,  the  candles  are  lighted 
below  and  we  are  soon  deep  in  a  discus- 
sion as  to  how  much  piggy  a  man  can 
stow  away  without  serious  injury  to  his 
digestion. 

Story  follows  story  till  we  begin  to 
feel  drowsy;  so,  as  we  must  all  be  awake 
at  4  a.  m.,  we  slowly  disrobe,  the  last  man 
has  orders  to  "douse  the  glim,"  and  in  a 
minute  or  two  even  Clews'  snoring  cannot 
keep  us  awake. 

Sharp  at  4  next  morning  the  boy 
glides  down  into  the  cabin  and  turns  us 
all  out.  Tea  is  already  made,  a  hasty 
wash  follows  and  we  are  ready.  Into  each 
boat  are  handed  a  couple  of  guns,  a  box 
of  cartridges,  afield  glass,  some  bottles 
of  beer  and  a  biscuit  or  two,  and  we  start 
off,  everyone  in  a  different  direction,  to 
meet  about  10  o'clock  for  breakfast,  by 
which  time  it  will  be  nearly  high  tide.  All 
round  us  we  hear  the  geese  and  those 
noisy  wretches  the  curlews,  who  seem  to 
act  as  additional  sentries  to  their  larger 
friends. 

My  sampan  was  pushed  (for  the  Chinese 
push  their  oars,  they  do  not  pull  them) 
along,  with  an  uneven,  jerky  stroke  which 
makes  shooting  a  very  difficult  business,, 
as,  just  as  you  have  got  your  aim,  the 
least  touch  of  one  of  the  oars  may  cause 
the  boat  to  wobble,  and  whiz — away  goes 
your  bird,  to  the  great  disgust  not  only  of 
the  boatmen,  who  take  an  intense  interest 
in  the  proceedings,  but  of  the  unfortunate 
Nimrod  himself. 

My  bag  this  morning  is  a  poor  one,  as  I 
keep  back  my  fire  for  geese  alone,  and  I 
do  not  see  a  feather  till  bang !  bang  f 
go  two  shots  at  the  other  side  of  the 
lagoon  to  windward,  and  now  all  the  wild 
fowl  are  alive  and  calling.  Up  in  the  air 
rises  a  long  string  of  geese,  perhaps  a 
thousand  strong,  and  away  they  rush  pip- 
ing. There  is  no  use  waiting  any  longer, 
so  I  take  what  fate  offers.  I  bring  down 
a  couple  of  curlews  with  a  right  and  left 
barrel,  and  later  on  a  fine  big  mallard 
duck,  sailing  right  over  the  sampan,  falls 
a  victim  to  his  boldness.  It  is  now  day- 
light and  the  sun,  hot  even  in  winter,  is 
rising.  As  we  pull  along  the  edge  of  the 
island  we  see  that  the  ground,  or  rather 
the  mud,  is  literally  covered  with  the  foot- 
marks of  the  birds  which  we  heard  during 
the   night,  and    the    flocks   of  duck,  teal, 
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geese  and  plover  flying  overhead  show 
us  how  numerous  were  the  birds  if  we 
could  only  have  got  near  them.  The  men 
are  now  tired  rowing,  for  it  is  9  o'clock, 
besides  we  are  all  getting  very  hungry,  so 
I  order  the  mat  sail  to  be  hauled  up  and 
start  back  to  the  Hawk  for  breakfast. 
The  guns  are  ready  for  a  stray  shot,  and 
the  sharp  eyes  of  the  boatmen  scan  the 
water  in  the  hope  of  coming  quietly  on 
any  sleeping  teal  that  may  be  met  with. 
I  take  out  a  novel,  light  a  cigar  and  we 
dance  merrily  back  to  our  cosy  schooner. 

I  am  first  home,  and  I  conclude  the 
others,  who  are  ardent  sportsmen,  have 
had  better  luck,  so  to  pass  the  time  I 
jump  overboard  and  have  a  good  swim. 
My  diving  and  other  feats  in  the  water 
delight  the  crew,  for  the  Celestials  are  not 
great  swimmers.  When  they  do  swim 
they  paddle  like  a  dog,  one  leg  or  arm  at 
a  time,  which  gives  them  a  very  comical 
appearance. 

At  last  the  blue  glengarry  of  our  friend 
Mason  is  seen  approaching  from  one  di- 
rection and  the  portly  form  of  Clews  from 
another. 

"  Eh,  mon,  I  missed  such  a  fine  shot  at 
them,"  shouts  Mason,  as  he  comes  along- 
side. "  I  had  a  good  chance  at  them  and 
I  ought  to  have  got  two,  at  least,  but  I've 
got  one  anyhow.  I  got  a  third  shot  at  a 
lot  overhead,  and  I  heard  the  shot  spatter 
on  their  feathers,  but  they  were  too  far 
off,  so  I  didn't  bring  one  down." 

Just  then  up  comes  Clews.  "  Hallo,  old 
fellow,  what  luck  ?  "  we  shout. 

He  holds  up  a  whole  lot  of  birds,  teal, 
mallard,  plover,  curlew,  a  diver,  and  a 
whole  lot  of  "snippets,"  or  sandpiper, 
but  no  goose. 

"  Well  done,  old  man  !  "  says  Mason, 
cheerily ;  "  but  why  didn't  you  get  a 
goose  ?" 

"  Couldn't  get  near  them  ;  that  first  shot 
of  yours  made  them  so  wild  I  couldn't  get 
a  shot." 

"And  how  did  you  bag  yours  ?  "  asked 
old  Clews  as  he  saw  Mason's  trophy,  and 
who  was  somewhat  mortified  at  not  him- 
self winning  the  cup. 

"  Well,  I  got  out  of  the  boat  and  crawled 
along  the  edge  of  one  of  the  creeks,  and 
just  over  the  top  of  some  rushes  I  saw 
this  fellow's  head,  and  I  let  drive  just  as 
he  noticed  me  and  rose.  Before  I  could 
wink  they  were  all  off,  and  though  I  fired 
right  into  the  flock  they  were  already  too 
far  away  for  my  shot  to  kill,  though  I'm 
sure  some  of  them  were  struck  ;  but  unless 


you  hit  one  of  them  under  or  on  the  wing 
or  head  they  will  carry  off  an  ugly  lot  of 
shot  for  a  mile  or  two  before  they  drop, 
and  they  don't  always  do  that.  But,  I 
say,  I'm  starving !  Boy,  get  us  some 
breakfast." 

And  such  a  breakfast  !  Ham,  eggs, 
freshly-caught  fish,  sucking  pig,  Oxford 
sausages,  sandpiper,  the  latter  dressed 
with  a  "  hunter's  sauce,"  which,  as  well 
as  I  can  recollect,  is  made  as  follows, 
and  which  is  one  of  the  finest  adjuncts 
to  a  rough  and  tumble  meal  that  can 
be  thought  of  : 

"  Port  wine,  two  wineglasses  ;  ketchup, 
one  wineglass  ;  Worcestershire  sauce,  one 
wineglass  ;  salt,  pepper  and  mustard,  each 
one  heaped  teaspoonful,  a  lump  of  butter 
the  size  of  a  walnut ;  stir  all  together  and 
heat  till  nearly  boiling  ;  a  little  red  pep- 
per or  two  drops  of  Tabasco  sauce  will 
render  it  hotter  for  those  who  like  it." 
This  added  to  the  natural  gravy  of  birds 
or  fish,  freshly  killed  and  cooked,  makes 
a  dish  that  Epicurus  himself  could  not 
improve  on,  and  which,  steaming  hot  as 
we  had  it  from  the  galley  fire,  would  have 
made  the  face  of  Brillat  Savarin  himself 
green  with  envy. 

Breakfast  over  we  light  our  pipes,  after 
which  we  take  an  hour's  snooze  preparatory 
to  going  for  a  good  walk  on  shore.  We  then 
each  take  a  gun  and  a  few  cartridges,  in 
the  hope  of  picking  up  a  snipe  or  two  in 
the  rice  fields,  and  getting  into  our  sam- 
pans are  quickly  deposited  on  terra  firma. 

As  soon  as  we  land  we  are  followed  by 
an  open-mouthed  crowd  of  boys  and  cool- 
ies, many  of  whom  have  never  before  set 
eyes  on  a  "foreign  devil,"  and  it  is  great 
fun  to  hear  their  remarks  about  us.  Our 
ornaments,  especially  such  as  rings,  watch 
chains,  &c,  excite  great  comment,  one 
party  stoutly  asserting  that  they  are  "  kim," 
or  gold  (although  he  does  not  himself  seem 
quite  sure  of  it),  the  other  asserting  as 
stoutly  that  they  are  only  "  tung,"  or  brass. 

My  red  moustache  seems  to  afford  them 
also  much  food  for  discussion,  and  when 
we  reach  the  first  village  the  women  join 
in,  only  a  little  more  politely,  for  they  ex- 
press themselves  as  much  pleased  with 
our  general  good  looks,  and  evidently 
think  red  hair  not  so  bad  after  all,  as  I 
hear  with  delight  the  words,  "  Sui !  sui !  " 
(Beautiful  !  beautiful  '.)  as  I  pass.  Near 
the  end  of  the  village  we  find  an  old  lady 
lamenting  bitterly,  for  a  huge  hawk  or 
kite  is  hovering  overhead,  and  has  already 
stolen  a  lot  of   madam's    chickens.     We 
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enter  her  very  dirty  abode,  and  promise 
the  old  lady  that  if  her  very  unwelcome 
visitor  comes  near  enough  for  a  shot  we 
shall  do  what  we  can  to  relieve  her  of  his 
unpleasant  society.  The  chickens  are  re- 
leased as  a  bait,  and  soon  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  great  bird  sailing  about 
overhead.  He  is,  however,  a  very  wary 
customer,  and  it  is  some  time  before  he 
yields  to  the  temptation  to  have  a  little 
more  chicken  for  his  dinner. 

Mason,  who  is  carrying  a  long,  single- 
barrel,  ten-bore  shotgun,  at  last  gets  his 
chance,  and  down  comes  the  robber,  his 
right  wing  smashed,  and,  though  wound- 
ed, he  is  by  no  means  a  despicable  ene- 
my. He  runs  infuriated  at  the  bare  legs 
of  the  nearest  coolie,  but  a  second  shot 
settles  him.  Then  we  proceed  on  our  way. 

Shortly  after  this  Clews  got  a  snap  shot 
at  a  jack  snipe  and  as  the  bird  fell  we 
heard  a  frightful  yell  from  the  other  side 
of  a  clump  of  bamboo,  from  which  rushed 
a  boy  screaming  that  he  was  shot.  As  a 
"  row  "'  in  the  country  is  always  danger- 
ous, for  the  natives  are  very  easily  in- 
flamed against  foreigners,  we  were  mak- 
ing up  our  minds  to  have  to  pay  a  good 
many  strings  of  cash  to  hush  matters  up, 
thinking  the  boy  had  really  been  severely 
peppered  An  examination  of  the  young 
rascal,  however,  only  disclosed  one  little 
blue  mark,  so  Mason  at  once  drew  his 
great  jack  knife  and  stepped  up  to  the 
boy  and  said  : 

"  Noo,  lad,  jist  stan'  still,  an'  I'll  cut  it 
oot." 

The  boy,  naturally,  did  not  understand 
a  word  of  Scotch,  but  evidently  thought 
he  was  going  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  so  with 
a  yell  of  terror  he  tore  himself  away  from 
Mason's  grasp  and  rushed  off  as  if  Old 
Scratch  himself  was  after  him.  This  was 
too  much  for  the  gravity  even  of  the 
Chinese  spectators,  and  we  all  burst  out 
into  a  roar  of  laughter.  Thus  ended  pleas- 
antly an  episode  which,  but  for  Mason's 
presence  of  mind,  might  have  had  very 
disagreeable  or  very  expensive  conse- 
quences. 

Clews  then  told  us  one  of  his  experi- 
ences as  we  strolled  back  to  our  sam- 
pans.    We  will  let  him  speak  for  himself  : 

"  One  day.  when  I  was  riding  through 
the  China  town,  a  small  boy  ran  under 
the  horse's  feet  and  got  a  severe  kick.  I 
dismounted  at  once  to  look  after  the  lad, 
while  the  animal  quietly  walked  himself 
home.  The  boy  was  a  good  deal  hurt, 
but  yelled  as  if  he  were  being  killed.     A 


dense  crowd  soon  collected,  and  was  only 
at  last  pacified  by  my  coolie,  who  was 
running  alongside  of  my  horse,  promising 
on  behalf  of  his  master  to  pay  a  hand- 
some indemnity.  This,  after  a  lot  of  bul- 
lying and  threats,  was  put  at  fifty  dol- 
lars, a  great  deal  more  than  the  boy 
himself  could  have  been  bought  for, 
clothes  and  all.  It  was  also  agreed  that 
I  was  to  pay  the  doctor's  bill  I  gave 
a  document  on  the  spot,  written  on  a 
dirty  scrap  of  paper,  and  was  allowed  to 
go  home.  A  few  days  after  the  boy's 
father  came  to  my  office  with  a  long  doc- 
tor's bill,  saying  the  boy  was  better.  He 
then  presented  his  claim,  which  amounted 
in  all  to  nearly  a  hundred  dollars.  I  would 
willingly  enough  have  paid  this,  but  I 
knew  that  if  the  old  rascal  got  such  a 
haul  out  of  me  no  one  would  be  safe 
riding  through  the  narrow  streets,  as  half 
the  imps  in  the  town  would  be  getting 
run  over  to  gain  such  a  prize,  and  our  trips 
round  the  country  would  in  consequence 
be  put  an  end  to.  So  I  said  to  the  old 
man  that  his  bill  was  all  right,  but  that  I 
must  make  mine  out  for  damage  to  my 
horse,  for  a  broken  bridle  and  a  smashed 
saddle  and  for  the  great  loss  of  time 
I  had  sustained  in  having  to  walk  home, 
etc.  The  old  fellow  seemed  to  think 
this  a  matter  of  course,  and  when  my 
boy  had  written  up  my  bill  there  was  a 
balance  of  nine  dollars  due  the  old  man. 
He  bowed,  accepted  the  nine  coins  and 
smilingly  bade  me  adieu,  evidently  quite 
pleased  at  having  made  so  much  out  of 
the  'ang  tan  mung,'  or  red-haired  man,  as 
they  call  us  in  Amoy.  You  may  be  sure 
we  took  care  to  give  the  small  boys  no 
more  chances,  and  the  whole  affair  was 
soon  forgotten. " 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  the  river 
again,  and  getting  into  our  sampans  pulled 
on  board.  The  boatmen  had  laid  in  a 
splendid  lot  of  gleaming  fresh  fish,  and  as 
dinner  was  getting  under  way  we  saw 
our  guns  well  washed  out  with  boiling 
water  and  carefully  packed  in  their  cases. 

After  a  glorious  meal  we  came  on  deck, 
lighted  our  cheroots,  and  the  anchor  being 
tripped  we  set  sail  and  were  soon  home- 
ward bound.  The  lee  boards  were  turned 
up  at  the  side  of  the  bunks,  to  prevent 
our  tumbling  out  of  bed  as  we  tacked,  and 
we  were  soon  wrapped  in  the  embraces  of 
sweet  and  dreamless  sleep. 

And  when  we  woke  in  the  morning  we 
were  lying  safely  anchored  in  front  of 
my  tea  hong. 


OUTING'S  HOROSCOPE   FOR  VOL.  XV. 

Those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
gather  in  each  number  as  it  left  the  press 
have  now  on  their  shelves  a  pretty  good  li- 
brary of  sport,  travel  and  recreation,  and  a 
most  complete  and  reliable  record  of  sporting 
events.  We  are  quite  sure  that  with  each  suc- 
cessive number  this  last  volume  has  proven  a 
more  welcome  visitor  to  the  hearthstone  of  our 
friends,  and,  while  Outing  is  not  very  much 
given  to  promises,  we  do  make  bold  to  say  that 
with  the  opening  of  the  fifteenth  volume  a  still 
better  magazine  will  issue  from  our  press. 

We  have  closely  watched  the  sporting  pulse 
of  our  readers,  and  if  we  have  touched  a  sym- 
pathetic chord  in  their  hearts  heretofore,  we 
feel  confident  that  our  efforts  will  meet  with 
wider  favor  and  more  universal  support  in  the 
volume  beginning  with  the  October  issue. 

If  we  have  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves 
upon  the  public  appreciation  of  our  efforts  to 
present  the  best  ideas  and  the  choicest  literature 
on  American  Sports  and  Pastimes,  we  have 
reason  to  be  specially  grateful  for  the  cordial 
and  hearty  reception  accorded  to  Outing  at  the 
hands  of  English  sportsmen.  We  find  that  these 
hardy  apostles  of  all  that  is  invigorating  and 
noble  in  the  field  of  outdoor  exercise  are  as  en- 
thusiastic on  the  subject  of  the  glorious  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  this  grand  continent  for  all 
kinds  of  hunting,  shooting  and  fishing  as  we 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  are  to  learn  of  that 
which  engrosses  their  time  and  attention. 
Our-  editor,  therefore,  has  paid  another  ex- 
tended visit  to  England,  and  with  the  assistance 
and  co-operation  of  our  English  editor,  whose 
nom  de  plume  of  "Borderer"  has  gained  for 
him  a  reputation  second  to  none  of  the  sporting 
writers  of  the  day,  has  collected  a  rich  harvest 
of  the  choicest  sporting  material. 

In  the  first  place,  we  will  commence  in  the 
October  issue  a  dramatic  sporting  novel  from 
the  pen  of  Captain  Hawley  Smart,  who,  as  the 
author  of  "From  Post  to  Finish,"  "An  Out- 
sider," and  other  like  books,  has  made  himself 
facile  princeps  among  present  novelists.  This 
story  Captain  Smart  considers  one  of  his  best 
and  happiest  efforts,  and  we  are  confident  that 
Outing's  circle  of  readers  will  be  largely  in- 
creased by  this  new  attraction. 

"  Plantagenet '"  will  garnish  our  pages  as  the 
author  of  a  series  of  foxhunting  sketches,  de- 
scribing the  pursuit  of  this  popular  English 
winter  sport,  in  all  its  exciting  variety  and  inci- 
dent.     Messrs.    J.    &   G.    Temple    and    A.    C. 


Corbould  will    illustrate    these  articles  and  the 
set  will  be  a  treasure  for  the  lover  of  the  horse. 

The  Meet  of  the  Queen's  Buckhounds  and 
all  the  picturesque  details  of  following  the  royal 
stag  will  be  a  theme  confided  to  the  pen  of  "  Bor- 
derer." 

The  leading  authorities  on  the  enthusiastic 
sport  of  Grouse,  Partridge  and  Pheasant  shoot- 
ing have  contributed  valuable  papers  on  this  fas- 
cinating topic.  These  papers  will  be  also  fully 
and  appropriately  illustrated  by  leading  English 
artists,  among  whom  we  have  the  pleasure  of  an- 
nouncing Mr.  Whymper. 

Life  at  the  English  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  will  be  described  in  a  series  of 
papers  purporting  to  be  letters  from  an  "  Under- 
grad  "  at  one  university  to  a  friend  at  the  other. 
In  light  and  pleasant  vein  they  will  portray  the 
chief  amusements  of  English  college  life.  They 
will  enter  into  the  subject  of  rowing,  football, 
cricket  and  athletics  as  they  are  fostered  and 
developed  there  to-day.  These  articles  will  be 
especially  attractive  to  college  students  in  Amer- 
ica, and  will  allow  the  general  public  a  grand 
opportunity  for  careful  comparison. 

Lady  Arnold,  the  much-mourned  wife  of  the 
great  Sir  Edwin,  prepared  a  most  charming 
account  of  yachting  cruise  among  the  Channel 
Islands,  and  the  papers,  embellished  by  the 
excellent  marine  sketches  of  several  noted  Eng- 
lish artists,  will  form  one  of  the  most  attractive 
features  of  the  next  six  months. 

The  English  kennel  and  matters  canine 
will  be  treated  by  Hugh  Dalziel  and  G.  F.  Moore 
will  grace  the  pages  of  Outing  with  his  inimi- 
table dog  pictures. 

Our  old  friend  and  quondam  contributor, 
Joseph  Pennell,  will  again  appear  in  our  pages, 
and  our  cycling  friends  will  hear  from  his  pen 
of  the  doings  of  the  American  tourists  who  this 
year  invaded  Britain  and  the  Continent. 

Besides  these,  which  we  may  with  pride  allude 
to  as  among  the  chief  features  that  will  appear 
in  Volume  XV.,  we  have  minor  articles  on  tiger 
and  elephant  snooting  in  India,  and  also  papers 
on  the  wonderful  sport  after  big  game  that  can 
be  had  in  South  Africa. 

While  our  chief  editor  has  been  abroad  ran- 
sacking the  best  of  the  English  sporting  litera- 
ture, the  home  office  has  not  been  idle  or  forget- 
ful of  American  interests. 

First  of  all,  College  Interests  have  received 
their  full  share  of  attention.  We  now  have 
ready  exhaustive  papers  on  athletics  at  Cor- 
nell, Williams   and  the  University  of    Pennsyl- 
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vania,  while  articles  on  Amherst  and  Princeton 
are  in  preparation. 

The  grand  strides  made  in  college  rowing  will 
be  the  subject  of  a  thoroughly  authoritative  paper 
by  Messrs.  Hurd  and  Stevenson,  of  Yale  and 
the  famous  Yale  stroke  and  the  wonderful  pro- 
gress made  by-  Cornell  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  will  be  exhaustively  considered. 

The  series  of  articles  that  gave  so  much  satis- 
faction in  athletic  circles  last  fall  will  be  con- 
tinued in  this  volume.  The  newly-organized 
and  already  famous  Orange  Athletic  Club 
will  be  treated  by  Newell  B.  Woodworth,  while 
articles  are  in  course  of  preparation  on  the  new 
Boston  and  Columbia  Athletic  Club,  of  Wash- 
ington. Both  the  above  series  of  articles  will 
be  handsomely  illustrated  from  photographs 
and  the  series  when  completed  will  form  a 
most  thorough  record  of  modern  athletism. 
Fishing  as  a  pastime,  for  which  America  offers 
greater  and  more  varied  facilities  than  any 
other  country,  will  be  well  represented  in  Vol- 
ume XV.  E.  Hough  will  write  of  Bass  Fishing 
in  Western  Waters  and  articles  will  appearon 
trout,  muscalonge  and  the  mighty  tarpon. 
Deep  sea  and  coast  fishing  will  be  taken  care  of 
by  Mr.  J.  Z.  Rogers  and  will  embrace  Lobsters 
and  Lobster  Pots,  Halibutting  and  Herring 
Fishing  on  the  Maine  Coast,  Mackerel,  Shad 
and  Blue  Fishing. 

On  the  subject  of  Big  Game  Hunting  we  have 
papers  on  Moose  Hunting,  Antelope  Shooting, 
Sport  on  the  Hunting  Grounds  of  Wyoming, 
Rocky  Mountain  and  Alaskan  Shooting,  Shoot- 
ing in  Virginia,  Sport  Along  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
and  Fishing,  Hunting  and  Alligator  Shooting  in 
Florida.  Most  of  these  articles  are  illustrated 
by  such  artists  as  Sandham,  Rhees,  Burns, 
Lungren,  Musgrave  and  others  equally  gifted 
and  in  the  front  rank  of  American  illustrators. 

Canadian  Sports  and  Recreations  will  hold 
a  representative  place  in  the  literature  of  the 
next  volume.  We  shall  have  the  Rowing  Clubs 
of  Canada,  The  Toronto  Granite  Club,  Cana- 
dian Backwoods  Life,  and  Canadian  Fishing 
and  Canoeing  stories. 

Mr.  Alfred  Balch,  whose  papers  on  Camp  Out- 
fits and  Equipments  made  such  a  hit  in  the 
summer  numbers,  has  prepared  a  couple  of  very 
interesting  papers  entitled  "Wrinkles  in  Camp 
Life  and  Lore,"  and  the  same  writer  will  also 
treat  the  subject  of  Summer  Camps  for  Boys,  a 
topic  that  is  engaging  considerable  attention 
just  now. 

W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams  will  treat  the  inter- 
esting subject  of  Instantaneous  Photography, 
and  his  paper  will  be  embellished  with  the  finest 
specimens  of  this  art  ever  presented  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  paper  will  be  the  notable  feature  of 
the  Christmas  number. 

College  Football  will  be  most  handsomely 
represented  in  the  November  number,  as  also 
the  subject  of  the  Schlager  duelling  at  the  Ger- 
man  Universities. 

The  fall  bird  shooting  will  be  fully  discussed 
and  we  shall  publish  articles  on  duck,  plover 
and  prairie  chicken  shooting.  American  Ken- 
nel matters  will  be  carefully  treated  in  a  series, 
among  which  those  on  setters  and  pointers  will 
prove  of  special  interest.  Altogether  Volume 
XV.  shall  prove  a  marked  improvement  on 
the  already  excellent  series  thus  far  completed, 


and  we  bespeak  for  Outing  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  every  lover  of  field  and  forest,  stream 
and  sea. 

*  * 
# 

AMERICAN   COLLEGE   ROWING. 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  college  rowing 
has  such  an  interest  been  displayed  in  the  sport 
as  the  past  spring.  For  weeks,  nay  months,  the 
daily  press  contained  column  upon  column  of 
interesting  details  concerning  the  various  crews, 
and  the  appetite  of  the  sporting  public  was 
whetted  to  such  a  degree  that  the  culmination 
of  it  all  the  last  week  in  June  saw  a  crowd  and 
an  enthusiasm  at  the  course  near  New  London 
which  have  probably  never  been  equaled.  The 
river  all  through  that  month  presented,  indeed,  a 
pretty  sight.  There  were  quartered  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  nine  crews,  each  one  eager 
and  fairly  confident  that  victory  would  attend  its- 
efforts.  The  five  races  which  were  scheduled  to 
be  rowed  were  interesting  from  the  fact  that 
different  styles  and  methods  of  training  were 
pitted  against  one  another,  the  training  in  some 
cases  having  been  somewhat  brief  and  hasty, 
while  in  others  every  aid  which  careful  thought 
and  thorough  attention  to  scientific  principles 
could  furnish  had  been  provided.  Next  to  the 
great  contest  between  those  old-time  rivals  for 
aquatic  supremacy,  Yale  and  Harvard,  the 
three-cornered  race  between  Cornell,  Columbia 
and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  was  perhaps 
the  most  interesting.  Cornell  had  gone  to  New 
London  to  show  to  Eastern  college  men  that  she 
could  row  even  if  she  was  somewhat  removed 
from  frequent  competition  with  the  larger  col- 
leges. Last  year  her  four-oared  crew  did  some 
remarkable  work  on  the  Schuylkill.  Encouraged 
by  this,  and  having  excellent  material  to  work 
with,  Cornell  men  conceived  the  idea  of  putting 
an  eight  upon  the  water,  and  at  once  began 
negotiations  with  Yale  and  Harvard,  but  were 
unable  to  arrange  for  a  race.  In  the  meantime 
the  crew,  under  the  eye  of  Charles  Courtney, 
were  undergoing  a  severe  course  of  training, 
and  when  they  appeared  on  the  Thames  to 
row  against  Columbia  and  Pennsylvania  they 
showed  that  faithful  work  had  done  wonders 
for  them.  The  surprise  of  the  race  was  the  total 
collapse  of  the  Columbia  crew,  which  seems 
to  point  to  carelessness  in  preparation.  The 
anxiety  which  they  felt  on  account  of  the  Har- 
vard-Columbia freshmen  contest  just  before 
their  race  was  called  is  not  sufficient  excuse  to 
offer.  Several  weeks  previous,  in  a  race  with 
the  Atalantas  on  the  Passaic,  the  crew  betrayed 
that  same  lack  of  staying  power.  It  may  be 
that  city  life  and  the  difficulty  of  indulging  in 
conscientious  training  is  a  heavy  handicap,  but 
previous  crews  have  shown  that  endurance 
was  theirs,  even  if  speed  was  not  forthcoming. 
City  crews  will  probably  never  be  quite  as  ro- 
bust and  hardy  as  those  from  country  colleges. 
Still  it  is  not  difficult  to  make  a  good  selection 
when  such  large  numbers  of  students  attend  as 
is  the  case  with  Columbia.  If  the  fault  is  to  be 
found  in  lax  management  and  errors  of  train- 
ing, let  an  investigation  be  had  and  a  remedy 
suggested  which  will  change  things  so  that  the 
crew  of  '90  may  fittingly  represent  the  boating 
interests  of  the  blue  and  white.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  this  the  races  were  spirited  and  exciting. 

J.   C.   Gerndt. 
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FISH  AND  GAME  PROTECTION. 

To  the  great  delight  of  all  true  sportsmen 
there  is  a  general  awakening  of  interest  in  the 
question  of  the  proper  protection  of  game  and 
fish  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country.  To  be 
sure  many  sections  of  this  land  of  ours  are  still 
wild  enough  and  furnish  sufficient  shelter  to 
allow  of  almost  indiscriminate  hunting  for  years 
to  come.  But  those  places  nearer  home,  the 
Adirondack^,  the  Maine  woods,  the  Allegheny 
Mountains  and  numerous  waters  in  various 
States  need  our  attention,  if  we  would  guard 
our  own  pleasures. 

It  has  been  urged,  and  with  some  reason,  that 
the  National  Government  should  pass  laws  pro- 
tecting fish  and  game.  But  how  much  more 
difficult  would  it  be  to  enforce  national  laws 
when  State  laws  are  inoperative  in  so  many 
instances  and  are  openly  defied  at  times.  The 
best  way  to  remedy  the  evil  is  to  educate  sports- 
men to  a  due  appreciation  of  the  danger  they 
run  by  the  senseless  folly  of  ruining  their 
favorite  pastimes  entirely.  It  should  be  the 
constant  endeavor  of  the  various  sporting  asso- 
ciations to  do  missionary  work  among  the  way- 
back  sportsmen,  and  to  eliminate  from  their 
character  the  crust  of  selfishness  which  has  been 
the  growth  of  years.  In  very  many  cases  these 
sportsmen  are  hardly  to  be  blamed  for  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  game  and  fish.  They 
know  no  better  and  have  been  brought  up  to  be- 
lieve that  the  denizens  of  the  forest  are  their 
legitimate  prey,  furnishing  them  with  food  when 
the  supply  in  the  larder  has  run  low.  It  is  their 
improvident  nature  which  incapacitates  them 
from  seeing  that  the  course  they  are  pursuing 
will  ultimately  deprive  them  of  even  this  very 
uncertain  means  of  getting  a  livelihood. 

However,  the  warfare  which  has  been  waged 
against  this  sort  of  thing  for  the  last  six  years  is 
already  bearing  fruit.  Fishermen  last  spring 
reported  excellent  sport  in  the  brooks  and 
streams  of  New  England,  finding,  at  times, 
large  game  fish  where  none  had  been  found  for 
years.  The  protection  which  State  laws  afforded 
to  large  game  has  also  had  some  effect,  for,  if  re- 
ports are  to  be  believed,  there  is  more  game  in 
New  Hampshire  and  Maine  awaiting  the  end  of 
the  close  season  and  the  crack  of  the  rifle  than 
has  been  seen  for  years. 

Judicious  stocking  of  suitable  waters  with  fish, 
the  protection  of  game  from  indiscriminate 
slaughter,  and  the  education  of  sportsmen  to  the 
value  of  moderation  when  out  for  "  blood,"  will, 
ere  long  make  it  possible  to  enjoy  a  fair  day's 
sport  by  shady  brooks  and  in  leafy  forests  and 
have  something  to  show  at  sunset.  In  every 
case  offenders  against  the  law  should  be  severely 
punished.  That,  perhaps,  more  than  anything 
else,  would  create  a  wholesome  fear  among  a 
certain  class  of  sportsmen,  and  teach  them  that 
restraint  is  better  than  a  gratification  of  their  de- 
sires, which  would  surely  mean  conviction  and 
just  punishment. 

A  word  regarding  game  preserves.  Much  has 
been  written  on  this  topic  and  every  year  brings 
the  question  nearer  home  to  us.  With  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  sportsmen  and  diminu- 
tion in  game  to  shoot  and  fish  to  catch,  it  would 
hardly  seem  fair  that  a  few  individuals,  by 
reason  of  greater  wealth  and  leisure  time,  should 


band  themselves  together  and  buy  or  lease  the 
right  to  exclusive  sporting  privileges  over  cer- 
tain waters  and  hunting  grounds.  In  this  way 
the  innocent  pleasure  of  thousands  is  spoiled. 
To  suggest  a  remedy  is  difficult,  however.  If  a 
man  has  the  means  he  ought  to  have  the  liberty 
of  securing  such  pleasures  as  he  desires,  pro- 
vided they  do  not  offend  or  harm  the  public  at 
large.  Perhaps  an  equable  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty will  suggest  itself  in  the  course  of  time 
when  the  question  has  been  more  thoroughly 
ventilated  on  both  sides.  J.  C.  G. 


YACHTING. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  talk  is  cheap  that  the 
Royal  Yacht  Squadron  have  wasted  so  much  of 
it  in  accomplishing  nothing,  for  they  have  not 
only  put  themselves  on  record  as  anon-sporting 
organization,  but  by  their  dilatory  actions  they 
have  prevented  the  live  yacht  clubs  of  England 
from  challenging  for  the  America  s  Cup,  at  least 
for  this  season. 

Lord  Dunraven  has  seemed  willing  enough  all 
along  to  bring  his  boat  over  to  sail  for  the  cup, 
but  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  handicapped  him, 
so  that  now  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Valkyrie 
will  come  over  at  all,  even  to  sail  for  the  Paine 
Cup,  for  which  event  she  is  entered.  So  much 
for  the  dead  international  race.  Now  for  the  live 
home  events.  The  races  have  been  full  of  sur- 
prises, and  so  has  the  weather  in  which  they 
have  been  sailed.  We  have  had  races  in  scup- 
per breezes,  races  in  light  breezes,  and  one  race 
in  half  a  gale,  when  the  Titania  proved  herself 
such  an  able  sea  boat  that  everyone  who  saw 
her  sailing  were  willing  to  bet  their  last  dollar 
that  she  would  be  more  than  a  match  for  the 
Valkyrie  under  the  same  conditions.  If  the 
races  between  the  Katrina  and  Titania  had  been 
trial  races  to  determine  which  was  the  faster 
boat  to  defend  the  America' s  Cup,  they  could 
not  have  been  more  faithfully  contested,  and 
yet  when  it  came  to  the  last  one,  the  Katrina 
knocked  out  the  foundation  of  all  the  arguments 
against  the  Cary  Smith  model  by  defeating  the 
Titania  and  winning  a  grand  race,  leaving  us 
yet  in  doubt  about  which  is  the  best  all  around 
boat. 

The  Burgess  models  have  not  held  their  own 
in  the  40-foot  contests  as  well  as  was  hoped  for 
by  their  owners. 

Victory  seemed  to  be  assured  for  the  Scotch 
cutter  Minerva  after  her  first  race,  and  it  was 
not  so  much  a  question  of  whether  she  would 
win  as  it  was  of  how  much  she  would  win  by, 
and  right  after  her  came  Gardner's  new  "  30," 
Kathleen,  and  his  new  "40,"  Liris,  both  of 
which  have  defeated  some  of  the  newest  Burgess 
boats. 

With  these  performances  in  mind  as  the  first 
part  of  the  season's  programme,  they  will  serve 
as  a  guide  to  the  latter  and  probably  the  most 
interesting  part,  for  there  is  no  knowing  what 
the  New  York  Yacht  Club's  cruise  will  bring 
forth  in  the  way  of  new  records  of  speed.  The 
fall  races  of  the  Larchmont  and  other  clubs  will 
bring  the  forties  and  thirties  together  again, 
when  some  fine  sport  may  be  expected. 

James  C.  Summers. 
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THE   NEW  WESTCHESTER   TRACK. 

In  view  of  the  complaints  that  have  been  rife 
this  season  in  regard  to  the  management  at 
Jerome  Park,  it  was  with  additional  pleasure  that 
every  lover  of  the  noble  sport  of  racing  heard 
good  reports  of  the  new  track.  "The  finest 
track  in  the  world"  is  the  title  that  its  admirers 
claim  for  it,  and  indeed  it  appears  likely  that 
this  will  be  no  empty  boast.  If  unlimited 
expenditure  of  money,  allied  with  unfailing 
energy  and  highly-skilled  labor,  can  effect  this 
end  it  may  be  considered  already  gained,  and 
even  now,  before  the  finishing  touches  and  high 
polish  are  put  on,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  a  grand 
arena  is  afforded  for  the  American  race  horse. 
"The  Tramp"  recently  paid  the  course  a  visit, 
-and,  owing  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Ward, 
the  superintendent  who  has  charge  of  the  track, 
was  enabled  to  investigate  matters  thoroughly. 

The  grand  stand  is  a  noble  range  of  building, 
of  which  the  dimensions  will  be  best  compre- 
hended from  the  fact  that  it  will  accommodate 
some  15,000  persons.  As  you  approach  from 
the  Van  Nest  Station  it  rises  imposingly  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  its  long  line  broken  by  the 
central  structure  and  the  twin  towers  which 
flank  the  ends.  The  approach  is  on  the  same 
princely  lines.  The  railway  tracks — six  in  num- 
ber— are  carried  under  a  handsome  iron  bridge 
to  within  about  100  yards  of  the  stand.  From  the 
cars  an  inclined  plane  leads  to  the  "ox-bow,"  a 
covered  walk  40  feet  in  width,  which  leads  to  the 
seated  portion  of  the  stand,  not  by  wearisome 
steps,  but  by  a  gently-inclined  plane.  In  the 
stand  itself  no  hard,  rough  benches  meet  the 
eye  and  receive  the  weary  limbs,  but  comforta- 
ble and  ornamental  settees  ;  while  at  the  back  is 
a  broad  promenade,  with  recesses,  where  at 
small  tables  light  refreshments  will  be  served. 
The  stand  presents  a  cool,  airy  appearance, 
and  it  is  wonderful  that  the  slight  pillars  can 
support  so  great  an  expanse  of  roof  without  side 
supports,  but  so  far  the  result  has  been  most 
satisfactory.  The  stand  faces  east,  so  that  the 
occupants  will  not  be  troubled  with  the  sun. 

From  the  back  of  the  upper  floor  two  stair- 
cases lead  down  to  the  ground  floor,  where 
the  betting  ring  and  refreshment  department 
proper  are  situated.  The  former  is  very  spacious 
and  well  lighted  from  above,  and  the  whole  vast 
chamber  is  paved  with  granolithic  pavement  in 
ornamental  designs.  Kitchens  are  situated  at 
either  end,  and  Mr.  Morris  makes  a  special 
promise  to  the  racing  public  that  the  food  served 


shall  be  of  the  first  quality  and  at  moderate 
prices.  The  centre  will  be  occupied  by  three 
large  oval  bars  for  liquid  and  solid  nourishment. 

Below  the  grand  stand  down  to  the  track  slopes 
the  lawn,  falling  gently  both  from  west  to  east 
and  from  north  to  south,  the  latter  decline  be- 
ing much  slighter,  but  made  so  as  to  enable 
everyone  to  obtain  a  good  view.  At  the  bottom, 
along  the  railings,  is  a  granolithic  path  which 
makes  both  pleasant  standing  for  onlookers 
and  covers  a  great  drain  which  carries  off  the 
water  from  the  lawn  and  stand.  To  the  extreme 
right  of  the  stand  is  the  club  house,  with  the 
lawn  graded  to  its  windows,  but  the  structure 
will  not  be  completed  till  next  year.  To  the 
right  of  that  again  is  the  saddling  paddock,  a 
vast  contrast  to  the  old-time  paddock.  The  vast 
span  is  supported  almost  entirely  from  the  west 
side  by  iron  pillars  set  in  solid  masonry,  which 
is  carried  deep  into  the  ground,  while  only 
one  row  of  pillars  breaks  the  space.  Outside 
some  green  turf  and  fine  shade  trees  afford  a 
pleasant  walking  ground  for  the  horses. 

The  plan  of  the  track  is,  roughly  speaking,  an 
oval,  bisected  by  a  diagonal  straight  course  of 
three-quarters  of  a  mile.  The  straight  three-quar- 
ter mile  should  be  a  very  fast  course,  as  it  is 
slightly  down  hill  all  the  way,  except  for  one 
short  distance.  The  homestretch  is  also  rather 
on  a  decline,  but  very  slightly  so.  The  track  is 
throughout  in  splendid  order,  as  it  should  be, 
for  unlimited  care,  including  constant  harrow- 
ing, rolling  and  hand  picking  for  stones,  has 
been  bestowed  on  it.  Much  of  it  is  on  made 
ground,  and,  indeed,  in  its  construction  a  marsh 
has  been  solidified  and  a  valley  filled  in.  The 
surface  coat  of  fine  dirt  to  a  depth  of  from  6  to 
9  inches  was  completed  about  the  middle  of 
June.  The  made  ground  has  stood  the  winter 
remarkably  well,  even  in  a  portion  of  the  run- 
in  where  a  "retaining  wall"  of  3  feet  in  depth 
was  found  necessary.  The  drainage  of  the 
whole  grounds  is  most  complete,  the  track  being 
varied  some  9  inches  in  the  centre,  to  give  a  fall, 
and  the  water  being  carried  off  by  two  main 
drains  on  either  side.  The  former  owner  had 
adopted  an  elaborate  system  of  "blind  drains" 
at  an  expenditure  of  some  $40,000,  and  it  cost 
Mr.  Morris  quite  as  much  to  remove  these  rocks 
before  the  improved  system  could  be  carried 
out.  The  ground  in  the  centre  is  well  covered 
with  grass,  but  final  embellishments  of  the  land- 
scape will  inevitably  have  to  be  postponed  till 
next  year.  What  labor  has  been  expended  on 
the  course  is  well  shown  by  the  fact  that  tables 
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of  rock,  in  some   places   12   feet  thick,  were  re- 
moved. 

The  stables  are  models  of  their  kind.  Each 
box  is  12  feet  square,  has  a  dirt  floor  of  some 
4  inches,  with  a  bed  of  rocks  6  to  9  inches 
thick  beneath  to  obviate  damp.  Round  the 
porches  are  tile  drains  to  carry  off  rain  and 
surface  water.  In  one  case,  where  the  range  of 
stabling  is  near  a  wood  and  might  have  been 
damp,  three  additional  lines  of  drainage  were 
carried  under  the  building.  At  each  end  of  a 
range  is  an  upstairs  room  for  the  boys,  while 
fodder  is  stored  above  the  boxes.  Mr.  Morris 
thought  the  kitchens  not  big  enough,  so  fresh 
ones  were  built,  some  with  rooms  above  for 
winter  quarters.  A  receiving  stable  for  horses 
not  lodged  on  the  grounds  has  also  been  built. 

The  water  supply  is  excellent  and  abundant. 
One  artesian  well,  with  a  water  tower  on  the  hill 
to  the  north  of  the  grounds,  supplies  the  grand 
stand  and  track,  the  latter  by  pipes  laid  along 
the  rails,  so  as  to  obviate  trouble  from  under- 
ground leakages.  It  is  proposed  next  year  to 
clear  the  wood  to  the  left  of  the  stand  for  a  sum- 
mer walking  ground  for  horses,  and  there  make 
a  pond  to  supply  the  grand  stand.  A  number 
of  other  wells  have  been  sunk  and  in  every  case 
analysis  has  shown  the  water  to  be  first-class 
for  drinking  purposes. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  more  than  half  the 
work  has  been  done  under  ground,  even  the  most 
casual  observer  cannot  fail  to  seethe  immensity 
of  the  work  accomplished.  All  work  has  been 
finished  in  solid  and  workmanlike  style,  and 
there  is  nothing  shoddy.  Locust  wood  has  been 
used  to  a  very  great  extent  on  account  of  its  ex- 
treme durability. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  track  will  have 
as  much  success  as  it  deserves.  A  removal  of 
some  few  of  the  disagreeable  elements  of  a  racing 
crowd  will  do  much  to  help  it,  and  an  adoption 
of  sensible  reforms,  such  as  the  one-judge  sys- 
tem, will  do  more.  Let  us  hope  that  the  New 
York  Jockey  Club  will  carry  Mr.  Morris'  good 
work  through  and  show  us  how  perfect  in  all 
respects  a  first-class  race  course  can  be. 

Sporting  Tramp. 


PHOTOGRAPHING   THE   INTERIOR    OF  A 
CAVE  BY  MAGNESIUM  "FLASH"   LIGHT. 

Since  the  introduction  of  burning  magnesium 
metal  as  a  source  of  actinic  light,  the  rays  of  Old 
Sol  may  be  dispensed  with  by  photographers. 
Photographs  may  now  be  made  at  night,  in 
mines,  caves,  and  other  dark  places  where  the 
sunlight  never  penetrates,  and,  what  is  more, 
they  may  be  made  instantaneously. 

There  is  a  cave,  or,  rather,  a  deep  oblique 
cleft,  situated  in  a  picturesque  spot  in  the 
Orange  Mountains,  New  Jersey,  not  far  from 
the  "  Great  Notch,"  which,  from  its  inaccessi- 
bility and  the  legends  connected  with  it  of  Cap- 
tain Kidd  and  his  buried  treasure,  possesses 
considerable  local  interest  and  notoriety.  I  had 
photographed  its  picturesque  exterior,  and 
longed  to  get  a  good  negative  of  its  mysterious 
recesses.     The  magnesium  "flash"  light  made 


this  possible  ;  and   I   made  the  exposure  in  the 
following  manner  : 

A  small  "detective"  camera  could  alone  be 
carried  into  the  cave,  as  it  is  so  narrow  in  some 
places  that  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  can 
a  man  unencumbered  effect  a  passage.  Once 
having  successfully  emerged  into  the  darkness 
beyond  the  narrow  entrance,  however,  the  de- 
scent is  made  with  less  difficulty.  The  walls  of 
the  chasm  grow  farther  apart  as  they  descend, 
and  the  incline  becomes  less  precipitous.  At 
the  very  bottom  of  the  cave  quite  a  fair-sized 
chamber  is  reached,  and  beyond  this  and  a  lit- 
tle higher,  is  situated  another  apartment  which 
overlooks  the  former,  and,  indeed,  is  open  for 
nearly  the  entire  height  of  the  chasm.  Here, 
therefore,  was  an  excellent  place  to  make  the 
photographic  attempt. 

A  lighted  candle,  set  up  on  a  projection  in  the 
rock,  at  a  proper  distance,  gave  opportunity  for 
focusing,  and  the  magnesium,  in  powdered 
form,  was  ignited  by  means  of  a  short  fuse.  It 
was  contained  in  a  little  pasteboard  box,  which 
an  assistant  supported  on  a  flat  rock  picked  up 
from  the  floor  of  the  chamber.  Having  focused 
on  the  candle,  of  course  all  objects  beyond 
would  be  sharp  when  the  exposure  was  made. 
The  candle  was  then  removed  from  its  position 
before  the  camera,  the  lens  uncapped  and  the 
slide  removed  from  the  plate  holder.  The  sen- 
sitive plate  was  now  ready  for  the  exposure, 
which  would  extend,  of  course,  throughout  the 
flash  of  the  burning  metal.  The  camera  was 
firmly  grasped  in  the  hand,  and  held  securely 
while  the  flash  was  made.  There  was  a  moment 
of  intensest  blue  light,  illuminating  every  por- 
tion of  the  chasm  where  darkness  had  reigned 
since  the  hill  was  brought  forth,  and  then  a 
more  intense  blackness.  Before  the  smoke  from 
the  combustion  had  reached  the  roof  of  the  cave, 
and  was  descending  upon  us,  we  quickly  de- 
scended to  the  lower  chamber,  and  there  re- 
versing our  plate  holder  made  another  exposure 
in  a  similar  manner. 

It  should  be  added  that  a  greater  illumination 
could  have  been  effected  by  the  burning  magne- 
sium had  a  circular  pasteboard  reflector  been 
held  behind  the  stone  supporting  the  magne- 
sium, as  that  would  have  concentrated  the  light 
on  the  portion  of  the  cave  before  the  camera. 
As  it  was  the  negatives  were  only  moderately 
successful  ;  but  in  this  way  highly  interesting 
and  good  technical  negatives  may  be  made  in. 
the  darkest  and  most  inaccessible  places. 

W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams. 


HILL   RIDING. 

In  the  May  Outing  Club  appeared  a  short  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Fred  Coningsby's  record  of  going 
up  and  down  Eagle  Rock  Hill,  near  Orange, 
N.  J. ,  thirteen  times  without  dismounting.  It  ap- 
pears that  Mr.  J.  H.  Shurman,  of  Lynn,  Mass., 
has  surpassed  this  record,  establishing  one  of 
twenty-four,  which  he  accomplished  in  6h. 
24j^m.  Mr.  Shurman's  record  for  thirteen 
trips  is  10m.  45s.  better  than  Mr.  Coningsby's. 
The  total  distance  traveled  by  Mr.  Shurman  has 
been  estimated  at  about  42  1-5  miles.  The 
machine  used  was  a  Springfield  roadster. 


For  the  convenience  of  Outing  readers  going 
to  Europe  we  have  placed  all  English  advertise- 
ments together  on  pages  XII  and  XIII.  This  is 
a  list  sufficiently  large  to  supply  most  of  the  needs 
of  an  American  in  London.  There  is  no  better 
place  to  buy  furs  than  London.  Even  Leipsic 
is  second  to  London.  Some  of  our  friends  have 
bought  of  the  Russian  houses  represented  in  the 
Paris  Exposition,  but  those  whom  we  advised  to 
buy  in  London  of  the  International  Fur  Store  as- 
sure us  that  they  have  done  far  better  both  as  to 
•quality  and  prices.  The  truth  is  that  Americans 
will  always  find  London  a  better  place  to  shop 
in  than  Paris  or  any  other  Continental  city.  We 
say  this  after  years  of  experience  and  pursuit  of 
the  knowledge  of  foreign  tongues,  which  is  an 
indispensable  acquisition  to  those  buying  in 
foreign  countries.  It  is  therefore  our  great 
pleasure  to  furnish  Outing  readers  a  London 
shopping  list.  The  Waterloo  House  and  Swan 
&  Edgar,  on  the  corner  of  Regent  street  and 
Piccadilly  Circus,  is,  perhaps,  the  best  place  in 
that  world's  metropolis  for  ladies  to  go  shop- 
ping. And  what  is  better  still,  these  merchant 
princes  offer  to  send  patterns,  sketches  and 
estimates  free  of  charge  and  ship  goods  to  any 
part  of  the  world  upon  the  receipt  of  a  banker's 
draft  or  post  office  order.  Fisher,  on  the  Strand, 
is  known  to  every  London  gentleman.  The 
very  name  is  a  guarantee  of  good  faith.  Any 
article  obtainable  there,  from  a  Gladstone  bag  to  a 
pocket  knife,  is  sure  to  be  all  that  it  is  repre- 
sented to  be,  and  one  may  order  by  mail  or 
express,  assured  that  the  goods  will  prove  satis- 
factory in  price  and  quality. 

Americans  who  have  ever  been  fitted  will 
readily  commend  Parker  &  Co.  for  shoes  and 
boots.  The  editor  of  Outing  has  never  before 
worn  a  pair  of  boots  with  such  comfort  as  those 
made  by  Parker  &  Co.,  and  we  say  this  without 
the  wish  of  being  remembered  by  Parker  &  Co. 
for  giving  them  an  honest  indorsement. 

Hosiery  and  gloves  are  manufactured  in  such 
excellence  here  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
go  to  London  for  supplies,  but  if  in  England  it 
would  be  foolish  not  to  take  advantage  of 
cheaper  prices  than  prevail  here.  A  dozen  pairs 
of  gloves  or  a  fair  supply  of  ties,  hosiery,  etc., 
should  certainly  be  secured  of  Charles  L.  Lee  & 
Co.,  at  the  Savoy  Store,  113  and  114  Strand. 

James  Butschinger,  the  tailor,  is  a  man  who 
will  serve  any  American  at  same  prices  as  those 


"to  the  manner  born,"  and  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  for  honesty  of  pur- 
pose and  fairness  to  his  customers  we 
can  heartily  commend  Mr.  Butschinge 

The  hotels  of  London  are  so  over- 
crowded this  season  that  it  is  a  ques- 
tion where  to  find  comfortable  qu  rters. 
We  were  pleasantly  located  at  the  Vic- 
toria Hotel,  but  going  to  the  country  for  a 
Sunday's  outing  we  returned  on  Monday  to  find 
ourselves  "  homeless."  A  kind  and  sympathiz- 
ing hotel  clerk  suggested  The  Forest  Hotel  at 
Chingford,  in  Epping  Forest,  as  a  delightful  spot 
and  an  excellent  hostelry.  Preferring  to  spend 
a  night  in  the  forest  rather  than  in  the  Charing 
Cross  station,  we  took  train  for  Chingford,  and 
before  the  morning  train  took  us  back  to  Lon- 
don we  wrote  our  estimable  host  this  unsolicited 
testimonial:  "You  will  hereafter  book  me  for 
your  hotel,  as  long  as  there  shall  be  room  for  one 
more."  In  a  succeeding  issue  of  Outing  we 
shall  have  much  to  say  about  The  Epping  Forest, 
and  we  shall  have  then  occasion  to  refer  again 
to  the  Forest  Hotel.  But  anyone  now  in  Lon- 
don, or  on  the  way  thither,  anxious  for  com- 
fortable quarters  while  obliged  to  be  in  London, 
should  try  the  Royal  Forest  Hotel  at  Chingford, 
and  thank  the  editor  of  Outing  for  having  sent 
him  to  such  pleasant  quarters. 

Outing's  opinion  has  been  asked  by  travelers 
to  Europe  regarding  the  value  of  checks  in 
place  of  letters  of  credit.  There  can  be  but  one 
answer  to  the  question  :  Never  go  abroad  with- 
out a  letter  of  credit.  Your  standing,  financially 
and  otherwise,  is  fairly  attested  by  this  circular 
money  letter.  A  house  like  Brown  Brothers  & 
Co.  would  never  issue  a  letter  of  credit  except 
to  a  person  properly  introduced  to  them.  For 
this  reason  this  document  is  often  taken  in  lieu 
of  a  passport,  except  in  countries  where  martial 
law  prevails,  and  even  in  Berlin,  during  the  ex- 
citing days  of  1883  to  1885,  we  found  no  trouble 
to  satisfy  the  police  concerning  ourselves,  armed 
as  we  were  only  with  our  letter  of  credit  from 
Brown  Brothers  &  Co.  The  checks  answer 
very  pleasantly  for  small  amounts  to  carry  as 
pin  money,  or  in  an  emergency  outside  of  bank- 
ing hours,  but  for  a  large  sum  to  be  drawn  upon 
from  time  to  time  as  circumstances  may  require 
there  is  no  system  of  banking  that  is  likely  ever 
to  replace  the  circular  letter  of  credit,  and  from 
years  of  experience  in  European  travel  we 
emphatically  advise  every  American  going 
abroad,  whether  to  Europe  or  the  East  or  to  dis- 
tant parts  of  this  continent,  never  to  travel  with- 
out a  letter  of  credit  from  a  well-established 
banking  house  like  Brown  Brothers  &  Co., 
whose  reputation  is  such  that  this  very  docu- 
ment serves  as  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the 
mercantile  world. 


A  naturalist" s  life  is  at  all  times  beset  with 
difficulties  and  dangers.  He  must  think  little 
of  his  personal  comfort  if  he  would  be  success- 
ful in  his  vocation,  and  heat  and  cold,  a  burning 
sun  or  a  drenching  rain  must  not  be  looked  up- 
on by  him  as  obstacles  in  the  pursuit  of  speci- 
mens. In  his  wanderings  he  often  comes  into 
contact  with  strange  people  and  meets  with  curi- 
ous adventures, which  interest  the  stay-at-homes, 
particularly  if  the  story  be  well  told.  "  Incidents 
in  a  Collector's  Rambles,"  by  Sherman  F.  Den- 
ton, furnish  much  information  of  the  habits  of 
the  former  in  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  New 
Guinea.  The  illustrations  by  the  author  depict 
scenes  of  interest,  and  altogether  the  book  is  one 
which  would  be  hugely  enjoyed  by  boys.  [Lee 
&  Shepard,  Boston.] 

The  author  of  "Cruisings  in  the  Cascades," 
G.  O.  Shields,  known  also  as  "Coquina,"  has 
just  published  an  account  of  "The  Battle  of  the 
Big  Hole,"  that  sanguinary  encounter  between 
a  handful  of  troops  under  General  Gibbon  and 
a  band  of  Nez  Perces  Indians  that  greatly  out- 
numbered them.  The  story  is  told  in  a  spirited 
way  and  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  history  of 
frontier  life.  [Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago 
and  New  York.] 

Photography  as  a  popular  amusement  has 
taken  a  firm  hold  upon  the  public.  Not  only  do 
the  numerous  makers  of  cameras  that  one  sees 
advertised  testify  to  that  fact,  but  one  is  met 
everywhere,  on  library  table  and  in  bulky  albums, 
with  the  results  of  the  amateur  photographer's 
outings.  There  has  consequently  sprung  up  a 
demand  for  thorough  instruction  in  this  fasci- 
nating pastime,  and  it  has  been  met  in  one  in- 
stance at  least  by  "The  Photographic  Instruc- 
tor," a  handbook  for  the  professional  and 
amateur.  The  advice  given  in  this  valuable 
work  was  originally  furnished  in  a  series  of  lec- 
tures at  the  Chautauqua  School  of  Photography, 
and  has  been  edited  by  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams, 
the  editor  of  the  Photographic  Times.  What  the 
editor  has  to  say  upon  the  subject  is  all  in  plain 
language  and  in  the  light  of  the  most  recent 
investigations  and  discoveries,  and  the  work  can 
heartily  be  recommended  to  all  photographers. 
[The  Scovil  6c  Adams  Company,  New  York.] 

"  A  Dictionary  of  Photography,"  as  the  name 
implies,  is  a  compendium  of  the  terms  employed 
in  that  art,  with  the  latest  definitions  and  infor- 
mation to  be  had  on  the  subject.  The  author, 
Mr.  E.  J.  Wall,  has  done  his  work  well.  The 
book  is  neatly  and  conveniently  gotten  up,  the 
definitions  are  to  the  point,  clear  and  easily  un- 
derstood. As  a  book  for  ready  reference  it  is 
invaluable,  and  with  "The  Photographic  In- 
structor" should  be  in  the  possession  of  every 


amateur  who  is  desirous  of  perfecting  himself  in 
the  art,  and  of  keeping  abreast  with  the  progress 
that  is  continually  being  made.  [The  Scovil  & 
Adams  Company,  New  York.] 

"  Two  Daughters  of  One  Race,"  by  W.  Heim- 
burg  (Bertha  Behrens),  is  a  story  dealing  with 
peculiar  ideas  prevalent  among  Germans  of  high 
life.  To  Americans  this  will  seem  unjust,  but 
there  may  be  an  excuse  for  them.  At  any  rate 
the  story  of  the  two  sisters  is  delightfully  told, 
and  as  the  volume  is  very  handsomely  bound 
and  embellished  with  numerous  photogravures, 
it  makes  a  very  pretty  present.  [Worthington 
Company,  New  York.] 

Ever  since  "Booties'  Baby"  was  first  pub- 
lished, stories  by  its  author,  John  Strange  Win- 
ter, have  been  in  demand,  and  a  late  one  by  her, 
for  it  is  a  woman  that  writes  so  charmingly,  en- 
titled "Sophia  Carmine,"  is  no  exception.  In 
it  we  renew  our  acquaintance  with  Booties,  and 
are  introduced  to  two  of  his  children,  of  whom 
he  is  justly  proud,  for  they  are  remarkably 
clever.     [Lovell's  International  Series.] 

Another  story  by  A.  Gunter,  entitled  "That 
Frenchman,"  is  before  us,  and  its  perusal  has 
afforded  much  pleasure.  There  may  not  be 
much  intellectual  food  in  stories  of  the  class  to 
which  "Mr.  Barnes"  and  "  Mr.  Potter"  belong, 
but  there  are  times  when  one's  mind  is  too  tired 
to  wrestle  with  great  problems,  when  a  simple 
story  interestingly  told  is  the  thing  needful  to 
while  away  an  hour  or  two.  "That  French- 
man" will  be  acceptable  reading  at  such  times. 
[Home  Publishing  Company,  New  York.] 

Who  has  not  read  the  delightful  letters  which 
Prosper  Merimee  addressed  to  an  unknown  ! 
They  were  full  of  grace,  wit,  irony.  The  "  In- 
connue "  has  not  yet  been  discovered,  but  an 
author  has  been  found  who  has  tried  to  imper- 
sonate that  unknown  being,  and  she  (Elizabeth 
Balch)  has  succeeded  admirably.  In  "  An 
Author's  Love,"  letter  upon  letter  which  the 
fair  inconnue  might  have  written  follow  in 
regular  succession,  and  while  at  first  interest 
lags,  before  long  their  charm  has  taken  full,  firm 
hold,  and  one  reads  on  and  on,  held  by  the 
cleverness  of  phraseology  and  the  brightness  of 
description.  [Macmillan  &  Co.,  London  and 
New  York.] 

"  Burgoyne's  Invasion  of  1777,"  by  S. 
Adams  Drake,  presents  in  attractive  though 
brief  form  an  important  event  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  this  country.  Numerous  maps  familiar- 
ize the  reader  with  the  various  military  move- 
ments and  make  them  more  easily  understood. 
[Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston.] 
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